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ENOCH  C.  WINES. 


Ehooh  C.  Winkb,  D.D,  LL.D.,  fi»t  President  of  the  City  University, 
St.  Louis,  Miuonri,  was  born  in  Hnnover  Tonnahip,  Morris  County, 
New  Jeisey,  oa  the  iTtb  day  of  Febru&iy,.  1806.  His  anoestors  were 
from  Wales.  They  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Long  IsUqi],  where  many  of  their  desoandants  still  reside. 
One  of  them,  the  Rev.  Abijah  Wines,  was  the  first  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  of  Bangor,  Uaioe.  The  fether  of 
Dr.  Wines  was  a.  farmer,  and  having  removed  from  Xew  Jersey  to 
Vermont  when  his  son  was  about  stz  yeare  of  age,  he  purchased  land 
on  the  beautiful  and  rotnautJc  shores  of  Lalce  ChampUin ;  and  here 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  robust  frame  and  vigorous  health, 
which  have  aided  so  largely  ia  the  successful  prosecntion  of  whatever 
that  son  has  siDc«  undertaken.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
great  indebtedness  to  his  father  for  hanng  wisely  kept  him  at  work 
on  the  farm  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old ;  for  his  physical  constitu- 
tion was  in  this  way  so  matured  and  strengthened,  that,  in  the  sever- 
est and  most  protracted  mental  Inbora,  he  has  nerer  broken  down, 
and  indeed  has  never  sufiered  but  one  serious  attaclt  of  illness  through 
a  life  extending  over  half  a  century. 

More  is  due  to  the  influences  surrounding  ns  when  our  education, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  begins,  than  is  perhaps  generally  sup- 
posed or  adniitted.  The  instructions  of  parents,  the  nature  of  our 
youthful  employments,  the  objects  which  we  daily  contemplate,  and 
the  companions  with  whom  we  daily  associate,  inevitably  make  their 
abiding  impression,  and  can  not,  iu  justice,  be  passed  over  when  seek- 
ing to  know  how  a  human  mind  was  educated.  Something  more 
than  schools  is  to  be  taken  into  account ;  something  that  often  shapes 
all  the  acquirements  made  in  schools,  and  gives  direction  to  our  intel- 
lectual efforts  when  we  ourselves  may  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
origin  of  the  impulse.  The  scholastic  advantages  of  young  Wines 
were  poor  enough,  having  nothing  better  than  the  ordinary  district 
school  to  attend  in  the  winter  months,  at  a  time  when  the  cheapest 
teachers  were  employed  rather  to  take  care  of  the  children  thnn 
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frume  wns  hardening  nnder  th«  bealthful  work  of  the  fiinn,  lie  bnd 
leisure  for  refiecLion  and  self- comiii union  and  patient  tliuugbt,  tm 
be  followed  the  slow  plough.  Nor  roust  we  leave  out  of  new  aiiollier 
of  his  educaton  of  a  different  character,  found  in  the  auUime  ftcenery 
around  Lake  Chamgilatn.  There  were  gentle  voites  speaking  to  the 
boy  mysteriously  from  the  clear  water  and  blue  raountaios,  and  the 
echo  of  lh.»e  voices  is  stili  heard  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years. 
Tlie  result  of  these  niient  but  potent  influences  i*  still  seen  in  many  a 
poetic  thought,  starting  out  from  the  midst  of  the  most  logical  dis- 
cussioDs,  like  gems  flashing  here  and  there  in  a  quarry  of  solid  rocks. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  waa  sent  to  the  Castleton  Academy,  then 
under  the  care  of  Ilcnry  Ilaw,  A.  M.,  who  united  in  himself  the  liigh 
qiifllitie*  of  the  ripe  scholar,  ttie  skillful  teacher,  and  the  polinhed 
christian  gentleman.  Two  years  afterwards  he  entered  Uiddlcbury 
College,  Vermont.  The  fiicully  at  that  time  was  composed  of  gen- 
tlemeo  of  acknowledged  worth  and  dtstinguiahed  ability.  The  ven- 
erable Joshua  Bates,  D.D.,  was  president ;  Robert  B.  Fatten,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Greek  scholars  our  country  has  ever  produced,  was 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  litefature ;  and  the  Bev.  Dr. 
John  Hough,  a  gentleman  of  rare  genius  and  of  the  highest  culture, 
was  professor  of  Latin.  Here  he  was  graduated  in  1827,  receiving 
the  second  honor  in  bis  class,  in  the  Latin  salutatory,  the  valedictory 
oration,  which  was  the  first,  having  been  assigned  to  Henry  Smith, 
(now  ibe  Ber.  Dr.  Smith,}  for  many  years  professor  of  languages  in 
Marietta  College,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  president  of  the  same,  aud 
at  the  present  time,  (I860,)  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Lniio  Theological  Seminary  near  Cincinnati. 

Immediately  after  bis  graduation,  Dr.  Wines  became  principal  of 
the  academy  in  St.  Albaoa,  Vermont.  Here,  however,  he  continued 
only  six  month.',  in  consequence  of  having  accepted  the  ofier  of  a  pri' 
THte  school  in  Washington  city.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  in  this 
new  field  of  laI>OT,  where  he  gave  high  promise  of  bis  future  nseful- 
nt^  and  distinction,  ho  was  apjxiinted  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  was  ordered  on  board  the  frigate  Con- 
stellation for  a  cruise  up  the  UediterraueftD.  While  be  desirvd  to 
visit  and  see  for  himself  the  scenes  and  cities  of  ibe  old  world,  with 
which  bis  youthful  studies  bad  made  him  familiar,  his  principal  mo- 
tive for  seeking  this  position  was  his  deMre  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
languages  of  southern  Elurope — an  ol^ect  which  good  health  and 
assiduous  diligence  enabled  him  fully  to  accomplish. 

Od  his  return,  he  made  his  firnt  venttire  as  an  author,  in  the  publi- 
cation, through  the  well-knuwn  house  of  Carey  &  Lea,  Philadelphiii, 
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of  tiro  rolumes,  ISmo^  entitled  *  Two  Ytan  and  a  Batf  i»  tht 
AmerkoK  Navy."  'fhb  work  met  with  a  favor  and  a  success  faf  be- 
yond tlie  aathor's  expectations.  It  was  reviewed  in  terms  of  high 
cotnraeDdHtion  by  the  leading  papers  and  magaiines  of  tlie  country. 
It  was  republished  in  England,  where,  with  a  solitary  exception,  it  met 
with  a  like  fnvor  from  the  literary  journals  of  the  united  kingdom. 

About  this  time,  summer  of  1632,  he  wrts  married  to  Mi:i3  Emma, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Joseph  Stansbury,  Esq.,  of  Wasbiogtun  city,  the 
veteran  smd  accomplished  reporter  of  the  "  National  IntellifffJirer." 

Seven  sons  have  blessed  this  happy  and  still  unbroken  union,  of 
whom  tliree  are  yet  spared.  Two  of  them,  young  gentlemen  of  6no 
talents  and  culture,  are  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  gospel  ministry. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1832,  Prof.  K.  B.  Fatten,  bis  old 
teacher  in  Greek,  invited  him  to  become  his  successor  in  the  priod- 
paUhip  of  the  Edgehill  School,  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  a  position 
which  Dr.  Wines  accepted  and  assumed  the  following  spring.  This 
«chool  was  established  in  some  degree,  though  not  fully,  upon  the 
plan  (if  the  German  gjmn.ieia,  a  class  of  institutions  with  which  a  two 
years'  residence  in  Germany  had  made  Prof.  Palton  familiar.  It  had 
already  attained  a  high  reputatjon  under  the  skillful  and  able  admin* 
istratioii  of  its  founder.  Fortunately  it  did  not  lose  any  portion  of 
its  renown  or  of  its  success  after  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Wines.  Not  half  the  applications  for  places  in  the  school  could  re- 
ceive a  favorable  response  during  the  time  of  liis  connection  with  IL 
The  sons  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  were  placed  under  his  cnre ;  among  others,  those 
of  Senators  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Barnard  of  Louisiana,  Crawford  of 
Georgia,  Archer  and  Barber  of  Virginia,  Southard  of  New  Jei'sey,and 
many  others  scarcely  less  famous  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  Jngenuous  youth  by  his 
labors  in  the  EJgchill  school,  as  well  as  the  estimate  placed  upon 
them  in  after  years  by  intelligent  and  cultivated  men,  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  subjoined  communication  from  the  Uon.  Henry  It.  Jackson,  of 
Georgia,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  accomplished  writers, 
as  well  OS  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  land,  who  for  several  yean 
filled,  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country,  the  post  of 
Uinister  Plenipotentiary  to  tlie  Court  of  Austria.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : — 

Satinnah,  Georgia,  Oct.  lOlh,  1858. 
Dk*R  Sia ; — Havini;  undenb>oJ   thnt  you  sra  eollpctinft  msb'n'ala  Tor  a  bm- 
ftrt^>liiciil  iJivriJi  oT  Ihc  TCi't.  E.  C-  W>n«*,  [  moke  bold  to  by  kdbre  you  tom6  of 
my  own  n-ininbcences  of  that  geiilleman  u  a  teoclivr,  b>  be  diapoacd  uf  aiMarding 
to  yoor  pkawr*. 
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■0  yi»B  ■pent  n 

caliouBl  lire.  ThAt  [ho  remitiiMeiioa  canDected  wilh  thtrn  ihonld  be  plcaaiog  ii 
Dot  U  at)  exirti^ioBrj,  lince  iherc  muBt  be  KKne  Bbnorma!  influenco  nl  work  lo 
cact  a  olaad  orer  baoyant,  healthral,  hope&l  yaiilh ;  and  oertainly  there  wm 
Dothing  eitheT  JD  the  [wrsotiBl  diapoulion  or  Mr.  Winea  hiniKlf,  or  in  the  ayitem 
of  mora]  diacipGne  wb'icb  he  odoptcd  for  hie  kIidoI,  to  engender  meh  an  LDflucoce. 
Ai  I  renieiDbef  the  one,  it  wu  fcenial,  fi;ent1e,  and  patJtDl  to  ■  peculiar  drgree  ; 
and  llie  cbara(>teriatio  (iflUiire  of  the  oSier  wu,  that  it  aubatitutpd  the  liunDiar 
omnpankmahip  of  the  ttitor  with  the  popiJ  aa  well  at  play  aa  at  work,  and  a  stand- 
ing appeal  to  the  honor  and  noble  impalBes  of  the  boy,  fur  other  and  hanher 
eipedirala. 

That  I  shonld  remember  my  life  at  Edgehill,  &r  more  by  i»  lights  than  ita 
■hadoffi,  ia  thorebra  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  I  ba«e  always  thonght  it  re- 
markable (hat  while  the  impreaaions  left  upon  my  mild  by  all  <xintem|iuranra<M 
and  anbeeqnent  instructian,  whether  at  school  or  at  collr^,  if  not  wholly  kst, 
have  been  aodly  worn  nway  by  the  lapse  gf  time,  thoae  made  by  the  tuilinn  of  Mr. 
Winea  bare  remniaed  indelible,  and  atill  wear  their  own  diUinotive  stamp.  It 
may  be  aaid  with  iadisputable  force,  that  the  first  great  object  of  education,  and 
eapvcially  the  edocation  of  the  aehool,  is  to  derrlnp  the  mind,  to  set  ita  compk'X 
machinery  at  play,  irrespective  of  any  poaitire  rnRmDation,  of  any  lasting  memo- 
riea  tii  be  garnered ;  but  will  it  bu  denied  tlial  if,  nt  tlic  some  lime,  nucUi  iif  sng- 
geatire  thought  tan  be  permanently  fiiod,  ideas  of  the  besutif^il  entwining  ihem- 
aelrea  with  the  very  words  of  aathora,  ftudied  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  intellertiiBt 
diecipljne — can  it  be  denied  Ihnt  the  teacher  will  thus  have  achieved  a  double 
triumph  T  And  ft  la  in  this  regard  that  I  realiw  my  peculiar  obligslion  to  Mr. 
'Winta,  To  me  certainly,  his  toition  touched  nothing  that  it  did  not  bonntify,  or 
which  in  beautifying  it  did  not  make  a  living,  suggestive,  and  useful  memory. 
Olhera  may  have  sowed  the  seed,  which,  having  produced  ibcir  harvest,  may 
have  relamed  again  in  aeed  to  the  earth  ;  be  alune  planted  the  erergiei-a. 

IF  oalled  npoa  to  account  for  ihia  peculiar  reanll  of  Ur.  Wines'  tuition,  I  might 
be  wholly  SI  fault  Neither  was  I  at  the  time  the  relation  of  preceptur  and  pupil 
existed  betveen  us,  tior  am  I  now,  a  oompelent  judge  of  acholanhip.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Winea  but  once  since,  more  than  twenty  yenra  ago, 
wheu  he  bade  me  farewell  at  New  Haven,  upon  my  entmnce  into  Yflle  College. 
But  whether  asorihnble  to  probund  •chiijnnhip.  lo  extraordinary  patienee,  or  lo  a 
cordial  sympathy  with  |hc  young  mind  and  besrt,  creating  the  mesmeric  comieo- 
tion  by  which  the  orator,  as  well  as  the  profenor,  engages,  swaya,  and  impresses 
hia  auditor — the  effect  bear*  absolute  testimony  to  the  pnaeeaion  by  Mr.  Wines, 
<if  the  tact  or  talent  (call  it  by  what  name  you  may)  of  the  consominate  teacher. 
lUrc  power  :  and  invaluable  na  it  is  rare  ', 

My  vacatjona  were  spent  wilh  him  cither  at  Edgehill  or  in  travel.  During  one 
ofthose  vacatiooa,  at  his  suggestion,  I  studied  the  "Art  Faetica"  of  Horace,  and 
my  daily  recitation  to  him,  wilh  Ills  comments  upon  the  poem,  oonstllule^i  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  of  my  pastimes.  It  n-ould  be  Impossible  fiir  me  to  place  an  es- 
timate upoD  the  profit  which  I  derived  from  that  labor,  (it  labor  it  can  be  called,) 
allD^her  volnnlaty  upon  both  sides. 

When  iraveliDg,  itwaa  my  habit  to  keep  a  journal,  and  Ihe  same  critical  talent, 
the  same  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  which  bad  disclosed  the  (to  me)  hidden 
charms  of  tlie  alaisics,  were  ever  active  in  pointing  out  whatever  was  worthy  of 
note  lo  the  works  of  the  more  material  and  Imitative  arts.  As  Mr.  Wines'  image 
ta  identified  with  all  of  the  authors,  and  boolu  1  studied  under  him,  so  it  is  insep- 
'  arably  asaoainted  wilh  the  places  which  we  visited  together.  I  never  glance  at 
the  ibrmer,  I  aever  revisit  the  latter,  without  the  tlioDght  of  him— hia  genial 
smile,  the  gentle,  peranssive  inlouation  nf  hia  voice,  never  iosing  ita  kindly  mosio, 
T'iough  explanatioa,  pertinaciously  called  for,  must  have  taxed  Ihe  most  patient 
ufspiriU. 

Itia  often  tbe  chief  reward  wliicb  a  fiuthful  teacher  receives  in  this 
worlditohaveabenutirul  wreath  placed  nroundtiiB  modest  bron  by  tlio 
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hands  of  illuktrioui  men,  who  once  sat  at  bis  feet,  and  who  caught 
from  him  the  first  impulse  ia  their  spknilid  carew. 

During  a  porlion  of  the  time  id  which  Dr.  Wines  held  the  position 
of  principal  of  the  Edgehill  school,  he  edited  a  monthl;  journal  of 
educalioo,  and  employed  his  pen  in  furthering  the  great  objects  em- 
braced within  that  comprehensive  term.  He  also  attended  educa- 
tional meetings  and  conventions  in  various  parts  of  the  stitte,  where 
he  earnestly  sought  to  promote  the  same  objects  by  addresses  and 
discus^ons. 

In  1837,  when  the  coDvenl4an  for  framing  a  new  constituUon  for 
the  stAte  of  PeoDsyUania  was  in  session  at  Ilarriabnrg,  he  was  invi- 
ted by  members  of  that  body  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  tbem,  when  they 
were  about  to  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  article  in  the  constitution  re- 
lating to  common  schools.  This  effort  was  well  received  by  the  mem- 
bers. It  won  high  commendation  from  such  gentlemen  as  John  Ser- 
geant, Stephen  R.  Burrows,  Judge  Woodworth,  and  Jos.  R.  Chandler. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  without  its  influence  in 
shaping  the  action  of  the  convention  in  reference  to  the  educational 
measures  and  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  This  lecture  was  aft^f- 
wards  expanded  into  a  ISmo.  volume,  and  published  in  1638  under 
the  title  of  "SinU  on  a  Syttttn  of  Popular  £!daeation"  The  Leg* 
islatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ordered  esch  several  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  work  for  distribution  throughout  their  respecUro 
sttUea.  The  same  year  ha  published  another  educational  work,  enti- 
tled "Sow  shall  I  govern  my  School."  This  volume  was  well 
received  by  the  public,  and  especially  by  teachers.  It  passed  through 
several  editions. 

In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages,  and  also 
to  that  of  mentnl,  moral  and  political  science,  in  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia,  then  about  to  go  into  operation.  To  aid  in 
the  organiution  of  this  new  and  important  institution,  he  was  com- 
missioned and  tent  by  the  controllers  of  public  schools  to  Boston,  to 
visit  the  schools  and  examine  into  the  educational  system  of  that  city. 
During  the  execution  of  this  mission,  he  wrot«  a  series  of  letters,  de- 
scriptive of  Boston  and  its  environs,  to  the  "Philadelphia  United 
Stalet  OautU."  Messrs,  Little  &  Brown  sabeequently  published 
these  letters  in  a  IZmo.  volume,  under  the  title  of  a  "Trip  to 
BotUm"  The  late  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence  purchased  many  hundreds 
of  copies  of  this  work  for  gratuitous  distribution,  esteeming  it  tb« 
best  description  of  Boston  ever  published. 

The  following  year,  1830,  he  published  a  small  I6mo.  volume,  en- 
titled "Leltert  to  School  ChitdrenJ'    This  was  adopted  as  a  text- 
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book  in  M)m«  idkools,  and  was  Died  hj  wranl  Mninawt  t«aeh«n  ia 
BoatoD  and  elsewbere  at  a  kind  of  Kjltabua  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
to  their  pupib.  Daring  the  •ame  jear,  Mr.  Nathan  Dnnn  havinf^ 
opened  his  magnificent  collection  of  Cliinese  curiosities  in  Pbilndel- 
phia,  at  his  reqneat,  Dr.  Wines  prepared  and  published  an  8vo. 
Tolunie,  entitled  "A  Prtp  at  China  in  Mr.  i>KnN'f  Chinne  Colltc- 
iitm."  This  book  branght  the  autlior  &  ht|^lj'  eomplinientuy  letter 
from  the  Hon.  Gdvard  Everett. 

Daring  most  of  the  tiros  of  his  connection  with  the  Central  High 
School,  the  prindpnt  of  it  was  Prof.  Alexander  DaUes  BHche,  LL.  D^ 
first  president  of  Girard  College,  and  now  saperiotendent  of  tlie  Uni- 
ted States  Coast  Sur\'ej,  who  thus  apeaks  of  Dr.  Wines'  metbod  of 
teaching : — 

Mr.  Winoa  priwdle^  in  hii  Irachmg  a  nmittkMt  tlluitntioD  of  tlie  tife-lika 
indcctiTe  mcttiud,  ■•  diatinfniahed  Ihnn  the  im-ehUHdul  or  nntine  nwlhod.  Ills 
DHidia  reminded  mu  uT  wiiii*  o(  tiie  beat  ti-aoh«n  uf  ibu  G«rm>a  Ei'lcclio  SchuuL 
Tu attend  ihc  ncitutjoa  ofa  olua  undi^r  Ilia  Initrnetiun,  wu  In  ace  an  iiluRtralioQ 
of  anme  of  the  bail  prineiplM  of  "pcdagngy."  Tic  'namedltXe  inbjwitAf  the  1n- 
■on  wM  aabordiMlu  to  thu  great  prnci[£-*  n(  irainiDg.  Tbo  apwist  knuirttdge 
tn  bo  soquired,  uaa  not  thu  mnat  important  leann  uf  tlio  dH}'.  Ilia  own  mind 
W(>rbfn([  upon  aod  tbroiifrh  hb  Mbjest,  infbwd  ila  l:fc  inln  the  pupil*  in  s  dnire* 
wrying  of  ooune  tritb  ibair  menial  puwrra.  Hk  varied  rMourooa  for  aruufing 
■nd  keepinj^  utlTe  (he  atteution  «t  thu  iMipila,  wre  felt  wiibout  attriicling  nlliiition 
to  the  maehinery  itself,  by  which  (he  effect  waa  prodnoed.  He  had  the  pcnrer  of 
|H«wniug  impiirtiiDt  prinelplea  in  a  aimpla  bat  definitive  form,  nnd  uf  intt.-ivcting 


and  euriin!ina|by  judicioui  illustntinn.     Mia  oral  inatrootion  wu,  in  bit,  a  puttem 
jr.     The  plain  and  forcible  atati'mrnt  nf  Ilis  tmlba  of  innnla  whicb   ' 
miliar  loctures,  impreaKnl,  whila  they  tntcreated,  hi*  pu[Nla. 
■■    ■        ■      "  (ha  lUau  ■ 


■  wav.   ^0- 
rated  in  fiuni 


It  was  while  Dr.  Wines  wan  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Bi^ 
School,  that  Ik  prepared  Lis  first  course  of  lectures  on  ifae  laws  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  During  the  time  he  remained  in  that  cilj-,  he  de- 
livered tboae  lectures  twice  in  PhiladtJphia  and  New  York,  and  once 
in  all  tbe  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Board  between  New  York 
and  Savannnlt,  and  always  with  tbe  strongest  expressions  of  approba- 
tion from  some  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1844,  he  opened  a  boarding-school  near  .Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  called  the  Oakland  School.  This  institution  was  highly 
successful,  gntheriDg  large  numbers  of  pupils  from  all  parts  of  tha 
United  States,  and  some  from  thu  West  India  Islands.  Rev.  Shepard 
K.  Eollock,D.D„Uius  gives  bis  reminUcences  and  impreswoDS  of  the 
Oakltuid  M^ool  and  it*  principal : — 

ll  was  in  the  year  1 844,  when  I  wa*  putf ir  i>f  the  Pruhytertan  Chsrch  of  Bor- 
Ulifftos,  thst  Mr.  E.  C.  Tt'inee  (ni>w  thr  Rrv.  Or.  Winif)  cMablirhwl  hi*  acsdrin- 
ind  inAituti'in  at  OHklunda,' about  Iwu  niitea  fnan  Ihi'  ("wn,  I  had  prevamaly 
mmv  knowledge  ut  hiui  a*  a  nisn  uf  higii  lilerarj  attidmueuin,  aud  uf  eminent 
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iktD  Id  tba  maDmaMmt  of  yaath  i  bat  aiter  hii  nhanl  wm  in  oporallon  amoag 
W,  I  ronned  witK  him  on  InlunBtH  Hcquintnace,  sdiI  hitd  iin  c^ pnHunily  of  seeing 
moch  at  him  in  hia  proleaiiiaiul  dulir*.  Wiihont  eDtcring  inlo  any  detail  of  hla 
method  'if  Inalnictiaa  or  niotle  uF  pmmmtmt.  1  wontd  cbtetre  ibat  fae  Mensd  ID 
yamtem  M  thowi  qaaJiGaalioni  which  GUvd  hinj  (br  preajding  wjlh  niniFa  over  ■ 
iittnry  iuititDtion.  In  nil  his  goTernmetit  he  wsa  diKrcFl  and  jodiciaw;  h« 
never  I«t  hii  dignity  in  hia  inUroonrM  witii  hla  papila,  anl  therefors  aemrrd 
their  respret,  reBeralkin,  and  ubadieuce.  Tel,  while  he  hth  aJwaya  firm  and  de- 
oided,  he  wai  »  gentle  and  efieettonnte  in  hia  aoaial  (eetinca,  (bat  he  boand  the 
mrmbcra  of  the  ■ohoot  to  cknely  In  him  by  tbs  oarda  of  loia,  Aat,  while  A»f 
revered  him  ■*  a  guide,  tbey  confided  in  him  aa  a  fUber.  Hia  was  a  nreenmbi- 
nation  of  ■weetoen  of  temper  wJUi  firmnea  o(  antbort^,  of  the  amlabte  and  the 
coninianding.  He  entered  iriih  tnrij  nttereat  isto  the  eireanatHMM*  of  hia  aabol- 
•n,  gave  inatmetioii  aconrding  to  (heir  lormd  wania  and  taleata,  and  performed 
the  dulieadue  to  each  with  wonderful  diaoriiDin^tiaa. 

During  the  three  yean  and  a  hklf  in  whicb  he  was  engignd  m 
principal  of  the  OaVlaud  school,  ha  attended  nuDieroua  educational 
conveDliona,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  their  proceeding*;  deliv- 
ering addreeaea  and  lecturea,  aad  every  way  striving  to  advance  the 
cause  of  learning.  Especially  did  he  labor  to  route  the  public  mind 
to  the  importance  and  value  of  oormal  schools,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  raising  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  learned  profession  ;  and  to  thia 
end  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  business  by  a  thorough  course  of 
profeHional  training.  A  normal  school  has  since  been  established  by 
the  state  at  Trenton;  an  iustitution  to  which  the  Hon.  Exlward 
Everett,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  it,  gave  the  palm  of  excellence 
over  all  the  institutions  of  the  kind  he  had  over  visited.  We  know  it 
to  be  the  opinion  of  (he  Hon.  Richard  S.  field  of  FrineetoD,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  sogisl  and  professional  eminence,  and  who  eierted 
a  potential  influetKe  in  getting  the  bill  creating  the  school  through 
tlie  Legislature,  that  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Wines  contributed  maftrially 
to  the  funnation  of  a  »iund  public  opinion  vbicb  at  length  demanded 
a  seminary  of  the  kind,  and  rendered  it  safe  and^j^^Mr  for  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  state  to  call  tt  into  beingXi^Thia  is  evident  from 
the  fuHowing  [laper  prepared  by  Mr.  Field  hinweif,  with  a  view  to  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  tha  present  memoir : 

I  flrat  became  ncquninted  with  Mr.  Winn  when  he  had  charge  at  Edgvbill 
•chool  in  Ptfceelim,  New  Jereey.  I  had  never  tnet  with  any  irrns  who  H-emed 
to  me  incire  tliDRinghly  to  nndentnnd  the  tnie  priMiplaa  of  iidaoBtiun,  or  lonre 
■ueceiaruily  tn  apply  them.  Edeehill  Khiiul  while  tinder  his  care,  was  aau  of  ihe 
moM  sdiniraMy  condneted  inititiitloni  of  the  kind  I  have  erer  known. 

In  1S3H  a  movement  was  made  in  New  Jeney,  wilk  a  view  Is  the  Impnve- 
ment  .if  Ihe  conditiun  of  our  c"mmon  echooli  which  were  then  in  a  m.«t  deplor- 
able ttnle.  A  oonrention,  compiwd  of  delegutea  from  Ihe  dtBtrtnt  conntiea  oT  tli« 
atale.awembird  at  Trenton  on  Ihe  IStb  of  January,  where  ifjrit-SlirriaKSpMClMa 
were  made,  nnd  atiimg  rewilulioni*  adopted,  eipoHng  the  dofecta  of  (ha  eiisbOK 
arrteni,  and  ui^ng  the  neuvi^ity  of  immediate  refiirm.  I  waa  then  a  member  of 
tile  hnuae  of  aaaemlily,  and  dinirmnn  of  the  eommitCee  on  eduortioD,  and  the  in- 
lereM  ibiu  awakened  in  Ihe  aubjivl,  loil  lo  the  pawigo  of  n  Uw  which,  althongli 

'nne  raDhninm  win  dnlted  by  Br.  Whin. 
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Diit  ertry  tiling  (lut  waa  dnired,  vai  itill  b  great  idnooe  in  Ihe  eiiue  of  popabr 
(^notkm.  To  thli  moTeinciit,  attended  with  nwh  important  renlti,  and  out  aC 
which  haa  gTDWD  our  preMQtMbool  ayMem,  do  ooa  cuntrihatfd  murH  than  Mr. 
'WioH.  Ue  prcparod  a  volume  of  •omo  S50  fngf,  entitled  "  Hialt  en  Popular 
Educalian,"  addrnwd  to  the  lata  ProTnaor  Dod  aud  myaelr,  in  which  he  urged 
with  ftraat  force  the  importuioe  of  pt^ailar  ednoatkni — the  daty  of  the  atabi  to 
provide  for  it — the  braDi^lKa  of  atody  pinpCT  for  ODinmou  KhocJa,  and  above  sU. 
the  abaolute  nccewily  of  "  aeminirie*  for  the  eduonlioa  cf  tenchen."  Thia,  I  be- 
lieve, wia  the  firat  time  ihat  the  eMnbJiahment  of  normal  lohoda  waa  ever  aerioMl]r 

The  nectu- 

•itj  for  anoh  inatitBlkiiia  via  Dot  tfaen  peroeived.  Mr,  Winn,  however,  did  not 
kme  iight  of  Umoi  g  nor  did  h«  daapair  of  living  lo  ■••  Ihia  crowning  work  in  oar 
qfateiD  of  Oonnnoa  aohoola  adopted  in  Hew  Jenej. 

In  1647,  having  removed  lo  Barlingtm,  we  find  him  attending  a  convention  of 
tho  frienda  of  eduracion  in  that  toantj',  tailed  for  the  pnrpoae  of  reeoinmending 
to  the  I^^giilalure  the  aat^iliahment  tk  ■  alale  normal  sohool.  He  wa>  one  of  a 
oommittae,  of  which  the  late  Senator  Wall  waa  chairman,  appdnted  lo  dnll  tvao- 
hitioDa  and  to  g^epare  a  report  npoo  the  ■nl)jeot  lo  be  aobmilted  lo  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  convention.  The  taak  trf'  preparing  tbia  report  was  i«ign>^  to 
bitn.  and  wall  did  he  diaohargc  it.     Ue  addreeaed  Irlten  to  varioDa  diatinnuabed 

Etntlcmen  In  variooi  parte  A  the  ooontry — among  others  to  Edward  Kverett, 
liabop  Poller,  William  H.  Ssward,  J^d  A.  DIx,  Horace  Mann,  and  D.  P.  Page, 
■aking  an  eiprewm  of  their  Tiewe  an  the  profetannal  edaoation  and  training  of 
teachrn.  The  soawera  to  tbeae  lettera  and  the  report  of  the  oommirtt'c,  ncn 
publiahcd  in  a  pamphlet  and  cireulaled  cxtenuvely  IhrnDghoat  the  atiile.  No- 
wbere  aN  the  argnineDta  in  bvor  of  normal  roIioiJb  more  dearly  and  atronglj 
put,  or  the  objecl^ona  which  have  been  made  lo  them,  more  trjnmphanlly  repi-lLd 
limn  in  thli  report.  It  waa  calculated  to  make  a  deep  imprnaion  upon  tliu  Lug- 
Mlatura  aod  people  of  New  Jeney.  DoobtleH  il  did  make  BB  impreiaion. 
allhcngh  ila  efleol  waa  not  immediately  pereeplible.  .  Bat  the  aoed  tbna  aown  did 
not  perish.  It  was  destined  in  ■  few  yeara  to  aprtng  up,  and  lo  bear  must 
abondantlj. 

On  the  9lh  of  Febmarj,  1855.  the  Legiahilure  of  New  Jeraey  paaaed  an  act 
more  muoificent  than  any  whioli  Mr.  Winee  bad  ever  dared  to  hope  for,  by  which 
the  sum  of  $1Q,000  a  year  was  appropriated  lo  the  support  of  a  atalr  normal 
school,  to  be  expended  by  a  board  of  trnslees,  with  no  olber  limitation  than  Ihat 
of  "  OHrrying  ont  the  purpmcs  and  deaigoa  of  (he  set,  in  a  manner  i^orthy  of  the 
atateof  New  Jeraey."  And  the  laat  time  1  had  the  plcaaureof  aedngMr.  Winea, 
was  itf  the  large  hall  of  one  of  the  noble  bnildings  of  that  uvtitnlion,  attending  a 
courenlioD  of  the  friends  of  normal  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  yeftr  1 B49  was  apent  by  Dr.  Wines  in  re-writing  his  lecturei  on 
the  Hebrew  laws,  and  in  delivering  them  in  all  the  principal  cities 
aDd  towDB  of  New  Eoglnnd.  During  tho  same  year,  he  sought  and 
obtained  license  to  preach  the  Goapel  from  the  congregate onat  asso- 
ciation of  Ehode  Island,  and  thus  at  last  ftilSlJed  a  wish  and  purpose 
which  had  been  cherished  even  in  college  days,  but  v^ch  circum- 
stances, not  necessary  to  be  detailed  here,  had  prevented  him  from  car- 
rying out  In  th»  year  18S0,  lie  was  called  to  the  FresbyteriaD 
church  of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  and  having  accepted  the  call, 
was  duly  installed  as  pastor.  Here  be  wrote  over  for  the  fifth  or 
sixth  time  bis  illustrations  of  the  Hebrew  laws,  putting  them  now 
into  the  form  of  a  treatise,  and  publishing  the  first  volume  (8vo.) 
under  Ihe  title  of  "  Contmentariet  on  tht  Laut  of  Ike  Ancient  Ht- 
bretM."     Another  volume  still  remains  to  be  issued,  which  it  is  hoped 
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will  ere  long  be  ready  (or  the  press.  This  work  baa  been  bonored 
witli  the  bigbettt  eulo^ums  both  in  revtews  and  uiiigBziDes,  and  from 
gentlemen  of  emioenco  in  the  legal  as  veil  as  tbe  clerical  profession. 
The  Hon.  Horace  Binnej,  of  Fbiladelphia,  among  the  ablest  of  living 
jnrista,  in  a  letter  to  the  autlior,  says : — 


DdiMtireof  jntfrtMlHuisadMtiibMiMitoni;  fani%,  m  It  b*a  been  to  niTaelf.    I 

KDow  oTno  book  that  ii  oomparabla  to  it,  in  point  of  inlbnnatiaa  and  attiaotioniai 
thp  Kibject  of  which  it  Ireata ;  aDd  there  ia  no  aubjeat  that,  in  ita  6tTee  rdationa, 
biftoricsl,  p^riilioal,  toi  religioBB,  ia  of  more  invottuas  aodgBiisiai  inlMoL  Of 
tliu  lc«niiiig  exhibited  in  the  wwk.  I  niuirt  Ian  otben  to  ip«ak  i  Im(  the  viiraM 
sceni  to  have  been  faJthfully  aipiured,  and  aa  tar  aa  1  have  bc«n  able  lo  £illow 
(hem,  oandidly  nprcaeated.  Th«  palitiMl  pacatlel  dzaws  betwBOB  Ike  gmam- 
meDtoftheUebrewaBiul  nodnurweaeniallTegove 
is  new  la  me,  and  i*  eioaediogly  widl  put  aod  weJI  ai 

pure  atyle,  I  may  add  the  eoswwativa  temper  it  mani .„_  .  . .   _. 

lioan  featnrea  <a  our  OMMitatioD,  yon  wSl  nMLarMand  nhy  Ilia  whole  work  ha* 
nude  w  deep  ua  iiDpreauoD  upon  mo.  I  am  leiy  rooab  obliged  to  yon  for  it,  •■ 
I  think  all  the  reading  men  in  die  oonulry  mvat  teel  themaelva  lo  be.  I  hope 
that  the  reiuainiBg  boolu  which  are  promieed  in  the  preUmiflary  chapter,  will  not 
be  long  delened,  H  my  time  ia  probably  abort,  and  my  dawre  lo  pn>6t  by  thou 
Tery  atroDg. . 

The  firet  volume  of  this  iD»bKctive  &nd  interesting  work  has  already 
gone  through  four  editions. 

While  engaged  in  this  greatest  of  his  literary  eSbrta,  and  in  the 
discbarge  of  his  pastoral  dutiea,  Dr.  Wines  was  elected  professor  of 
ancient  lanj^uagea  in  Washington  College,  Pa.,  and  1«A  £aat  Hamp- 
ton in  January,  18S4,  to  enter  upon  bis  new  field  of  labor. 

The  estimate  in  which  the  services  of  Dr.  Wines  in  Washington 
College  were  held,  may  be  seen  in  tbe  &ot  that,  on  his  resigning  bis 
professorship,  the  trualeea  of  that  inelitution  spontaneously  and 
unanimously  conferred  upon  him  the  honary  6egrw  of  Doctor  of 
Jmv/»  ;  as  well  as  from  tbe  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  LL.D.,  Re<^r  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Washington  :— 

When  Dr.  Wine*  iraa  eteotcd  proliaaor  of  the  annent  claate  laagmigw  in 
'WtwhiogtoD  College,  PennajWania,  I  waa  a  profemor  In  the  mme  inMituti&a ;  and 
for  three  yeara,  I  Nrved  with  him  ia  the  oonanllBtitnia  of  the  (aonlty,  and  in  the 
general  labora  of  Uie  College.  It  la  needier  to  aay,  that  we  fband  Dr.  Winea  to 
bo  rally  ODlitled  to  hi>  hig^  n^mtatlon  aa  an  accotnpliahed  acholar,  and  a  Eaithfal 
nnd  eliilirul  instmctor,  and  a  wise,  practical  aaaiitant  in  Ihe  adminlatralioD  of  tbe 
diKlpllne  and  general  aflain  of  a  learned  inatitntioa. 

Ai  B  cordial  and  ^Ilghlened  Kentlemnn,  a  profound  aohotar  and  bithful  in- 
(tmctor,  aa  a  learned  and  liberal  dirina  and  writer,  Dr.  Winea  mual  be  rtinlied 
among  the  eminent  men  of  the  day.  Hia  work  on  the  Hebrew  oommonwenllb 
wilt  convey  hia  name  to  posterity. 

In  conuectioa  with  his  professorship,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  paa- 
tor  to  a'small  country  church,  ten  milea  distant  tiom  the  college.  His 
rela^n  to  this  people  was  an  exceedingly  happy  one,  and  by  the  blessing 
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of  God,  abtindutly  fraitfdl.  Fonr  aeasona  of  spedal  rali^otu  awaken- 
ing  and  TeHviil,  wer«  experienced  within  the  space  of  fite  years,  dnr- 
ing  which  neArljr  one  hiindred  persona  were  added  to  the  communion 
of  the  chur«li.  We  had  intended  1o  my  eomething  apeoal  la  relation 
to  Dr.  Winea  as  »  preacher,  but  we  End,  in  a  oomraunicatioa  which  we 
hold  in  our  hiiadt,  from  Ur.  David  N.  Ixird,  the  learned  and  able 
editor  of  tlie  "  LiltraTy  and  Thedlogieal  Joutnal,"  so  just  a  view  of 
him  'ID  thia  rwpeet,  that  we  conteni  onnelvea  wiik  pving  the  cont- 
municfiUon  entire,  after  placing  upon  it  our  fulteat  endorsement. 

Dr.  'WliM*'  l«ading  traits  as  a  dtMdogical  wriler,  are  straiiglh  and  detnrm  of 
int«&Mt,eareftilD«i  of  iaTsstlmlwB.  smmiln—  of  jadpnent.  simplicity  sdcI  roroe 
of  logic,  sod  MTDfirtikns.  He  studies  his  topics  with  dddsosI  JndnMrjr,  impar- 
dalily,  sjid  good  sense ;  fkerer  ngglectily  hnpoilaDt  sooron  of  iiribmutloD,  and 
■erer  witfaluld  by  pfqiossfioa  from  diiceniiDg  and  r«caiiDf  the  troth,  aor  led 
awsv  by  ■pctnuns  ibow  tX  popular  Doreltiea ;  aiid  while  upright  and  osDtiooi, 
frBnk  and  independeiit  in  theaTowaland  aJToeacy  nf  his  coBTlcliMis.  hdisci— Im: 
lbs  graat  themes  of  his  oommenlariM  id  tbo  laws  of  the  mcient  Hebrem,  whioh 
demand  high  pnirers  in  the  sphere  of  philosophj,  logic  aod  critjoism,  he  takes  sn 
boDoraUe  rank  among  the  ernineiit  men  who  preoe&d  him,  in  the  master;  oThis 
Hbjcot,  eomprebenaiveDos  of  riows,  ssgaoitjr  in  meeting  o^evthns,  and  skill  in 
disembarnuaiDg  the  Imlh  trtm  mnrppreeeDUtion,  and  preaenting  it  in  anitn^ 
that  win  the  Interest  and  assent  of  the  imder.  His  other  IhecJogied  writiagi  an 
marked  bf  tba  same  Bharaetsristiea,  soanJ  aad  *igniou*  sense,  idear  apprehen- 
sion and  italemanta,  direft  and  eunviiteing  leiaoning,  and  earnest  and  imprmite 
appeals.  Hi*  style  !■  simile,  nervons,  and  argameDtaCire,  adornsd  here  and 
there  with  natnial  sad  striking  fifforca,  and  lighlad  op  1^  apt  and  tMebl  illastra- 
tioac — hii  pages  always  leariDg  Uie  impreniiHi  thai  be  is  aware  of  the  impnrt  of 
his  words,  and  that  they  are  the  eipressioa  of  bis  shicera  and  earnest  eonvlctiona. 

Hii  manner  in  the  pnlpit  is  in  harmcsiy  with  tbeae  fraCnres  of  hia  nrind. 
Slightly  abore  the'  medinm  aiae,  with  an  open  connlenance,  a  clear  roice,  and 
distinct  ennnciation,  he  is  self-poasMcd,  grarr  and  emphatio  in  his  Dlleranoe  { 
engi^M^  hia  aodicnoa  in  Iha  didiutia  parts  of  his  diMoarae  by  the  deameas  rf 
X.: — ■ J  .1..   I  .    ..    •  .r   .   _    _.....__.  _.j —  f^  i!_  „)fotiaMrr 

In  the  fall  of  1851  he  received  a  tinAnimona  invitation  IVom  the 
trustees  ot  South  Hanover  CoII^;b,  Indiana,  to  the  preudencj  of  that 
institution.  This  position,  however,  he  did  not  see  his  waj  clear  to 
accept,  espedallj  against  the  earnest  retnomtrancce  of  the  friends  and  • 
palrooa  of  Washington  Collie,  atid  acuordin^j  he  declined  it. 
Two  jean  later,  he  was  induced  bj  a  mo«t  ni;g;ent  call  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  to  accept  the  preudency  of  the  Citj  Univetsitj  of  St 
Lonis,  a  new  institution  founded  by  the  presbyteriaos  of  the  great 
western  metropolis ;  and  designed  to  rest  upon  the  basia  of  a  posi- 
tive, evangelical  Christianity,  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
its  prindplea,  and  to  be  imbued  and  pervaded  with  its  pure,  lofty  and 
regenerative  spirit. 

Such  ia  an  imper&ct  sketch  of  a  laborioua,  useful,  and  honorable 
life. 
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Importtatet  <^  tlu  Study  1/  JVon'*  Moral  OoMtittUtM.—'Ih* 
vital  part  of  hTiman  cultnre  ia  not  tiiat  nhich  nakee  man  what  he  i^ 
intellcctuaHy,  but  tliftt  vliich  makes  him  what  h«  ia  in  heart,  life,  and 
«lmnoter.  lDtelia«rt«al  cahiTation,  howerer,  ia  k  lonrce  of  moral 
power  to  the  indiridaal,  not  mereljr  in  the  mental  aid  which  it  enables 
Irim  to  nader  to  othm,  but  in  tint  which  it  glvea  him  lor  the  ander- 
standiog  and  govemme|it  of  himselC  All  iotellectoal  ttsining,  ther«- 
foK,  ia  ueocMaiily  moral  in  ita  infloence,  ao  f«  h  r^;arda  enlarged 
opportunity  and  power  of  intelligent,  voluntor]^,  and  effideat  octdon. 
It  it  only  miagnided  ignoianoe,  blinding  prejudice,  or  perrerted  in- 
genuity, that  would  ignore  or  undo,  in  educational  administration,  the 
uttuial  anion  of  morality  with  intelligence. 

A  culture  excloaiTely  intellectual  Krvea  but  to  exhiUt  the  ikeleton 
qI  the  mental  frame,  which  moral  influence  ii  to  ftimiah  with  the 
meani  and  the  power  of  action,  and  into  which  religious  principle  is 
to  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  But  when  moral  culture  awnmes  a 
separate  and  formal  character,  it  ceases  to  be  a  living  ^iritual  reality, 
and  becomes  but  a  mechanical  TOuline  of  "the  letter^  whidi,  we  are 
told,  "kiHeth."  No  reliance  for  effective  moral  inflnence  on  dispoei- 
tion  or  character,  can  be  safely  placed  on  mere  didactic  inculcation  or 
catechetical  instruction.  The  oracles  of  Divine  tmtii  tell  us,  that  tbe 
highest  moral  training — the  spirftnal — does  not  separate  "  admonition" 
from  "nwrtnre" — the  life-giving  infloence — but  combines  the  two  in 
the  educational  process  <A  "bringing  np."  The  tme  study  of  the 
human  being,  as  a  subject  of  meliorating  culture,  contemplates  the 
child  in  the  living  unity  of  his  whole  nature.  It  regards  him  as  an 
intelligent  self-consdoua,  self-impelliog,  «elf-gtriding,  self-raspouNble 
agent,  yet  dependent  on,  and  responsiUe  to,  tbe  law  of  a  higher  power 
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tban  his  own,  vhich  hae  summeii  up  and  defined  his  individuality  in 
a  conscious  will. 

All  careful  investigation,  however,  in  the  mental,  not  less  than  in 
the  physical  world,  impliee  an  examination  bo  close  as  to  constitute  a 
thorough  ansljms — not,  in  this  instance,  for  t^e  sake  of  a  mere  pbilo- 
•ophic  solution,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  true  synthetic  con- 
struction of  life  and  character,  by  the  better  understanding,  so  ob- 
tained, of  oOBBtitneBt  elements  and  the  tnfiaences  which  may  best 
secure  their  living  union  and  power.  In  every  process  of  "instruc- 
tion," (inward  buildinff,)  the  educator,  whether  parent  or  teacher,  if 
he  would  work  thougbtfnlly  and  successfblly— If  he  would  avoid  lay- 
Wg  np^  the  mental  foundation  of  created  capability  a  tuperstracturo 
of  "wood,  hi^,  stnbUe,"  instead  of  the  "gold,  silver,  and  precious 
itoo««"  of  tme  wortJi  and  value-^is  ■■  duty  bonnd  to  see  to  it  that 
be  atleBUv«ty  observe,  asd  carefully  study,  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  being,  whose  &bric  of  i^araeter  it  is  his  office  to  aid  in 
baitding'up.  The  odneatDr  most,  in  ft.  word,  Iboronghly  undatstand 
and  appredate  tho  elenwnts  of  human  character.  Tbeae  innst  be 
familiar  to  him  in  all  tbeir  relations,  and  in  all  their  varied  work- 
ings, that  he  may  understand  more  fully  the  meana  and  aourcas 
of  healthy  action  and  healthfal  regiman,  which  it  is  his  dsty  to 
prescribe. 

True  potition  of  the  Taaektr  m  a  llorai  £dueator. — Even  to  the 
youngest  and  least  ezporienced  of  teachers,  who  wishea  to  acquit  him- 
self to  the  moral  oUigatioDS  under  which  he  is  professionally  laid, 
equally  to  bis  pupils  and  himself)  we  would  eaniesUy  lecomroend  not 
the  practice  of  looking  into  some  test-book  of  moral  philosophy,  for 
his  own  guidance,  or  for  the  iuatniction  of  his  ptt|»ls,  but — in  the 
true  spirit  of  an  euneet,  faithful,  and  intelligent  inatniclor,  who  ia 
aware  that  all  he  daily  does  oi  omits  is  a  part  of  the  effectual,  living 
edueatJoQ  of  the  subjects  of  his  infiuenoe — the  careful  study  and 
watchful  observation  of  the  moral  indicationa  and  t«ndenciee  of  his 
pupils,  as  intimating  their  capabilities  and  snggeatiag  his  meosureB 
and  re&ourcee.  It  is  Lis  part  to  carry  on,  in  sucoessive  stages,  the 
sacred  offioea  c^  parental  love  and  wisdom,  daily  transferred  to  his 
charge,  to  be  fiiUUed  in  the  sf^ere  of  the  schoolroom,  acoording  ta 
the  measure  of  his  judgment,  his  skill,  and  his  benignity.  6at  the 
j)roper  home  influence^  though  so  often  missing,  la  the  true  ideal  of 
;purpose,  plan,  and  work,  for  the  teacher ;  and,  so  fitr  aa  r^^ards  moral 
Lresults,  in  the  schoolroom  as  at  home,  the  appropriate  influence  must 
■ever  be  that  of  an  authoritative,  affectionate,  living,  presence — not 
Hhat  of  an  inanimate  book  or  a  deadening  routine. 

So  one  doubto  that,  to  become  a  skillful  cultivator  of  the  intel 
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]eclual  capabilitiea  <^  his  pupila,  the  bstructor  must  undentand  the 
character  and  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties — not  merely  as  tbes« 
exist  in  the  enumeration  of  particulars  in  a  text-book  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, but  as  they  actually  reveal  thennelrea  in  the  personal  action 
and  relatioDs  of  the  lineg  pupil,  in  whatever  oonceras  the  uw  and 
exercise  of  bis  mind.  The  teacher  must  take  the  posi^on  not  of  a 
student  of  intellectual  philosophy,  ruminating  in  his  study,  but  of  a 
wakeful  observer  and  inquirer  into  the  phflnotaena  of  an  actual,  living 
specimen  c^  the  human  mind,  whose  course  is  to  be,  in  part,  dspend- 
ent  on  the  fidelity  of  bis  observatioD,  and  the  genial  character  of  his 
influence.  Our  previous  course  of  su^estious  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  it  will  be  recollecled,  aBsumed  this  ground  as 
the  nppropriate  and  peculiar  one  of  the  teacher,  and  the  ouly  one  cat 
which  he  could  justly  be  regarded  as  doing  aright  his  profcasioml 
work.  The  same  ground  we  would  claim  for  the  teacher,  when  sur- 
veying the  field  of  moral  culture. 

AHiuxeiitBira  of  Topics. 

fyeajHtulation  of  Mtthod. — ^The  plan  which  we  propose  to  adopt 
is  the  following  series  of  lectures,  will  stiH  be,  as  in  the  former  series, 
ttiat  which  places  the  teacher  an  a  responsible  personal  observer  and 
nporter  on  phenomena  xnd  fiict« ;  watching  and  aiding  the  progress 
of  human  developtnent  Our  surrey  of  the  field  of  intellectDal  cnld- 
vation,  as  founded  on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  human  being, 
presented,  (1.)  it  will  be  recollecled,  a  given  cltu»  of  the  meHtat  powert 
wtd /ae*tltie»,  themselves,  as  subjects  of  examination ;  (2.)  tht  aetuat- 
img  prifteiph,  or  moving  spring,  of  ihtH  powers  ;  (3.)  Ihdr  percepti- 
ble wttitral  tendeney,  or  course  of  action  ;  (4.)  (A«  reiultn  of  Uteir  no- 
tion ;  and,  (5.)  eA«  AfvntfMtna/ j>roeMMs  designed  for  their  aj^ropriate 
development. 

Fdlowing  this  plan,  we  avoid  all  mere  theoretic  speculation,  and 
stand  on  the  sar*  ground  of  obeerved  fhct — tfte  only  point  of  view 
for  the  discovery  and  rec<^ition  of  tmdi,  or  the  direction  and  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher.  We  thus,  moreover,  place  Ihe  work  of  educa- 
tion in  the  teacher's  own  hands,  as  a  charge  devolving  on  him,  not 
merely  pro&esionally,  but  personally,  and  laying  him  under  his  just 
responsibility,  as  an  agent  for  others,  and  as  one  intrusted,  in  the 
MpadtT  of  terapomry  guardian,  with  the  dearest  of  alt  humu  inte- 
rests, and  the  best  of  all  hopes — hopes  extending  even  to  a  never^ 
dying  life. 

I.     CLAaeincATiON  or  thk  Moral  Cafabiutibs. 

Unity  <f  Maii't  Moral  Cofutitulion. — ^Adopting  the  above  method 
for  our  course  of  suggestions  on  moral  educatiwi,  we  should  ^rooe^d 
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k>  enumerate,  u  &  class,  the  most  promioent  of  the  peculiar  powers 
and  &cu]tie8  which  constitute  man  a  moral  being,  capable  of  moral 
influence,  inBtruction,  and  development.  But  as  every  moral  act 
involves  the  whole  man — not  merely  the  executive  organ  of  muscle 
or  nerve,  intellect,  heart  or  will,  but  all,  in  their  living  unity  and 
active  cooperation,  we  can  not,  as  when  examining  the  intellectual 
&calties,  select  any  class  or  group  of  powers  as  exclusively  constitu- 
ting the  moral  capabilities  of  the  human  being.  We  must  take  into 
view  his  whole  nature,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  the  vast  range  of 
his  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  voluntary  attributes,  in  the 
personal  constitution  and  organization  of  lie  individual. 

1.  Health  at  antlemtnl  of  Moral  Lift. — Man's  moral  condition, 
and  his  capability  of  moral  development,  depend,  in  no  slight  degree, 
on  that  intimate  conneclion  which  the  Creator  Las  ordained  between 
soul  and  body.  As  a  necessary  condition  of  the  unity  of  man's 
complex  nature,  wholeness  of  being  is  essential  to  whole  and  true, 
that  is,  normal  action,  whether  of  body,  or  of  mind,  or  of  both. 
Physical  disorder,  by  its  reactionary  character,  disintegrates  its 
aabject  as  a  moral  agent,  by  withdrawing  the  executive  organism 
from  cooperation  and  consentaneous  action,  in  subordination  whether 
to  the  dictAtea  of  reason  and  conscience,  the  solicitatioDs  of  feeling, 
or  the  normal  activity  of  the  will.  Physical  sufkriog,  and  its  attend- 
ant involuntary  irritation,  are  suffideot  to  overcast  the  clear  healthy 
action  of  the  judgment,  to  sdde  the  monitions  of  consdence,  to 
change  the  natural  current  of  aS^tion,  to  generate  angry  passion, 

and  propagate  moral  evil,  to  any  extent — from  the  petty  ebullitions  • 
of  peevish  temper,  to  the  outbreaks  of  the  fiercest  anger,  or  of  raving 
and  fiirioua  insanity.  Health,  then,  the  educator  must  ever  be  careful 
to  enumerate  among  the  conditions  of  morality,  whether  the  healthy 
state  of  the  agent  be  owing  to  the  normal  sanity  of  mere  bodily 
condition,  or  to  that  health  of  the  higher  nature,  conscience,  which, 
in  man's  fallen  state,  must  so  often  be  invoked,  to  rule  (he  turbulent 
and  rebellious  tendencies  of  a  morbid  physical  organization,  and 
which,  when  enlightened,  and  strengthened,  and  purified,  by  super- 
nal aid,  is  a  surer  reliance  tLan  the  happiest  condition  of  the  best 
normal  animal  life. — To  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  more  distinctly,  under  other  heads,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  parental  and  educational  influences. 

2.  Intellect,  and  itt  eultttre,  important  eltmertlt  of  Moral  Life. — 
The  vital  fact  of  man's  moral  unity. of  constitution,  involves  the 
condition  of  his  intellectual  nature,  as  sound  aud  true,  or  otherwise. 
The  uuhealtliy  condition  of  the  bodily  organism,  is  sufficient  to  sub- 
vert, as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  moral  character  of  the  human  being,        , 
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in  seasons  of  etceseive  morbid  reictioD.  Sanity  and  vigor  of  mind, 
not  less  than  health  of  body,  uid  conditions  of  moral  liTo  &nd  action; 
M  is  sadij  manifest  when  ve  advert  to  thoee  unhappy  caaes  in  vhicli 
there  has  been  an  overthrow  or  obscuration  of  the  god-like  poner 
of  reason  itself.  Insanity,  whetiier  in  tlie  form  of  mental  aberraUon 
or  delusion,  is  competent  not  only  to  impair,  but  to  obliterate,  the 
distinctive  mental  and  moral  attributes  of  man. 

The  enlightened  humanity  of  our  day  mitigates  by  genial,  and 
Bometimes,  successful  treatment,  the  sufferings  of  our  nature,  when 
reduced  to  such  deplorable  conditions;  and  its  bind  offices  are 
croivned  with  yet  more  marked  success,  in  its  endeavors  to  raise  the 
idiotic  and  the  feeble  minded  to  a  comparatively  healthy  intellectual 
and  moral  level.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  tributes  paid  to  moral 
culture — we  may  observe  in  passing — that  such  replacements  of 
depressed  human  nature  are  generally  reoc^ized  as  owing  their 
success  to  the  purely  moral  measures  adopted  in  eflecting  them, 
whether  in  cases  of  insanity  or  of  idiocy. 

Culture  tnential  to  InttHigatee,  and  therefore,  to  Mmvl  Elevation. — 
Gross  ignorance,  and  utt«r  absence  of  mental  culture,  are  proved  to 
be,  in  general,  fruitful  sources  of  crime,  and  of  moral  evil  in  every 
shape.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  sane  mind  and  sound  judgment  be 
taken  into  the  account,  as,  indispensable  elements  in  the  production 
of  legitimate  moral  results  in  action  and  character.  The  iutellect 
beclouded  and  darkened  by  ignorance  and  its  attendant  hosts  of 
error  and  prejudice,  or  benumbed  by  neglect  and  disuse,  is  incapable 
of  the  clearness  and  activity  which  belong  to  the  normal  states  and 
conditions  of  the  human  mind.  A  pure,  intelligent,  and  loyal 
adherence  to  principle  and  to  conscience,  can  not,  in  such  drcuro- 
stances,  be  expected  to  exist.  The  character  indicated  in  sacred 
scripture, "  a  brutish  man"  who  "doth  not  know,"  may  not  have  chosen 
bis  condition;  but,  while  in  it,  he  is  disqualified  for  every  proper 
exercise  of  man's  reflective  and  moral  nature.  The  dennty  of  igno- 
rance to  which  some  classes  of  the  population  of  European  cities, 
and  the  majority  of  the  slave  population  of  our  own  country,  are 
mink,  shows,  in  its  deplorable  depression,  and  its  nearly  hopeless 
extinction  or  absence  of  conscience,  how  important  the  daylight  of 
knowledge  is  to  a  pure  atmosphere  in  the  human  soul 

Emit  of  eaxtiiva   Cultivation. — Morality   necessarily  implies   a 
certain  d^;ree  of  intelligenoe  and  of  culture.    But,  unhappily,  there 
is,  as  is  too  plainly  apparent  in  the  forma  of  civilised  and  city  life, 
a  condition  in  which  a  moral  inefficiency  of  mind  is  attributable  not    y 
to  the  abaeeoe,  hut  to  the  injudicious  excess  of  cultivation;  and  the  v 
pale  and  emaciated  features  of  sehooPchildren  and  students,  too 
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generally  iDdic(it«  tlio  inoompaUbilit;  of  aedeDtary  life  and  close, 
Btudious  RpplicAtion,  dailj  Bustained,  witb  a  natural,  healthy  condi- 
tion of  body.  The  parental  compl^nta  againet  tchools,  aa  under- 
raining  the  temper  and  vivadty  of  childhood,  oonSrm  the  truth  that 
the  "  much  study"  which  "  is  a  wearioftw  of  the  flesh,"  impairs,  aUo, 
the  healthy  vigc^  and  freshness  of  the  spirit 

Genial  injluenct  of  appropriaU  early  Cmlturt. — ^Were  early 
edncation  what  it  should  be,  a  coarse  of  invigorating,  life-giving 
observation  of  nature  and  its  products,  and  a  succession  of  healthful, 
inspiring  exercises,  alternating  with  soothing  relaxation  and  cheering 
recreation,  and  a  strictly  limited  and  very  moderate  exercise  of 
pure  iolellectJon ;  culture  and  intelligence  would  cease  to  be,  as  now, 
too  often  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  healthy  tone  of  mind  and 
babiL  But,  as  we  must  recur  to  this  branch  of  our  subject  when  we 
come  to  the  discussiou  of  educational  methods,  we  must  leave  it,  for 
the  present,  with  this  postulate,  that  a  sound,  clear,  vigorous,  and 
well  trained  vnderUandmg,  capable  of  correct  and  decisive  judgmtnU, 
is  as  important  as  the  possession  of  rta$on  itself,  to  constitute  man 
a  responsible,  moral  agent.  In  other  words,  that  his  rational /acuity 
b  a  moral  power. 

3.  .^THETio  CuLTUsi :  its  Moral  Infiuence  oa  Imagination  and 
Taste. — Among  the  intellectual  sources  of  moral  hfe  and  power,  a 
prominent  place  most  ever  be  assigned  by  the  judicious  educator 
to  the  moulding  and  directing  efficacy  of  imagination  and  taste.  If 
these  influential  faculties  are  untme  or  impure  in  their  actJon  and 
character,  the  tendency  of  the  whole  moral  being  is  "only  evil,  and 
that  continually."  If  they  are  sound,  healthy,  pure,  and  vigorous, 
they  become  sure  safeguards,  faithful  guides,  and  genial  companions 
of  the  youthful  spirit.  They,  also,  rise  to  the  rank  of  powers  in  the 
moral  domain  of  humanity. 

Moral  influence  of  the  impreteions  of  Sublimity  and  beauty. — In 
that  commingling  of  intuition,  feeling,  and  imagination,  and,  some- 
times, even  of  reflective  judgment,  by  which  the  soul  is  at  once 
overawed,  and  delighted,  and  exalted,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
vast,  the  sublime,  the  majestiq  in  nature  or  in  thought,  or  in  that 
only  leas  elevating  influence  which  is  inspired  by  the  blending  eSccts 
of  greatness  and  grace  in  the  grandear  of  nature  or  of  noble  art,  or 
even  in  that  delighted  and  admiring  love  which  is  elicited  'by  the 
presence  of  beauty  in  the  myriad  forms  and  hues  with  which  the 
Creator  has  invested  the  living  and  ever-varying  aspects  of  nature, 
which  man  delights  to  iniitate  in  art;— in  all  these  relations  of  mind 
is  involved  a  moral  element  of  power,  by  which  man's  nature  is 
ennobled  and  parified,  and  prepared,  as  in  the  vestibule  of  a  sanctD:- 
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aiy,  (br  those  jet  higher  and  mora  effective  inSuences  which  lift  ««• 
into  adoration,  and  attraot  the  Boul  to  the  beauty  of  bolineu.  Sach 
at  least,  we  Icnow,  ■•  the  natural  tendency  of  UQperverled  mind,  and 
the  ezperienfie  of  evuy  soul  on  which  the  true  Light  afaineth. 

The  mind  which,  under  the  purifying  iaflusnoe  of  genial  culture, 
enjoys  the  refining  emotions  and  clear  pereeptiona  of  a  true  "  taata," 
{nUth,)  Ibr  thoH  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  admiring  contemplstioa 
of  nature,  and  to  the  practice  of  tboM  arts  which  enable  man  to 
express  his  admiration  of  nature — pcasesaes,  in  ita  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful, a  natural  preparation  for  the  reception  of  all  thoee  salutary 
impressions  which,  in  a  higher  relation,  ara  atomped  upon  the  heart 
by  the  irresisUble  power  of  every  trait  of  loveliness  of  diaiposition  and 
character  embodied  in  the  daily  beauty  of  a  pure  and  amiable  life. 

Tkt  Oraphu  Artt  which  embody  and  repeat  and  perpetuate  such 
impressions,  are  not  to  be  ovM^ooked  in  on  enumeration  of  man's  capa- 
bilities of  refining  and  elevating  culture,  even  in  its  strictly  moral  and 
Spiritual  relation.  The  dumb  statue,  by  its  perfect  symmetry  and 
gracr,  or  its  touching  beauty,  makes  the  heart  eloquent  inwardly  with 
delight  and  love,  with  admiration,  or  with  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
The  portrait  which  recalls  the  image  of  the  loel  and  lovely,  the  good 
and  the  tme,  the  noble  and  the  worthy,  speaks  most  touchingly  to 
us,  from  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  in  the  language  of  the  heart. 
The  landscape  which  ekillful  art  presents  as  a  microcosm  of  glorious 
nature,  conjured  from  dead,  material  means  and  implements,  by  a 
concentration  of  man's  inventive  genius  and  educated  hand,  deepens, 
at  <moe,  our  love  of  this  our  earthly  home  of  palatial  grandeur  and 
finished  beantj,  benignantly  assigned  us  by  the  great  Father,  for  our 
prepantory  abode,  and  onr  admiration  of  the  powers  with  which  He 
has  endowed  the  beings  creatad  in  his  image.  The  art  which  at 
onoe  refines  and  elevates,  does  a  noble  preparatory  work  in  rendering 
mon  vividly  suac^tible  those  faculties  by  which  the  soul,  when 
awakened  to  the  oonsciooiness  of  its  highest  relations,  is  yet  more 
effectually  purified  nod  ennobled. 

But  Jfune— that  art  which  God  baa  been  pleased  to  consecrate 
for  His  own  special  swvioe  in  the  offices  oS  human  devotion,  and 
which  may  be  employed  in  the  humble  station  of  a  peculiar  minister 
to  man's  enjoyment,  as  a  sentient  being,  capable  of  ever  new  and 
ever  pure  gratification  ftom  the  conoord  of  sweet  sounds,  is,  in  its 
influence  on  the  soul,  an  element  of  ungular  moral  efficacy,  in  its 
power  to  inspire  with  reverence,  with  joy,  with  ecstatic  delight,  to 
oahn  and  soothe  the  agitated  spirit,  to  touch  the  heart  with  sympathy 
for  sorrow,  or  to  mingle  the  humanicing  emotions  of  brodeihood  Mid 
companioDship.    Rightly  cultivated  and  rightly  pntctioed,  it  affects 
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with  K  pnre  and  beni^  inSnence  both  miod  and  besrt;  and  happily, 
of  lat«  ye&n,  htu  it  taken  its  appropriate  place  in  adioola,  among  the 
effective  means  of  moral  cultare  sot  Itaa  than  RBthetia 

It  is  no  nndae  enlargement  in  tiie  enamenttion  of  tlie  moral 
capabilitieg  of  huinanitj,  to  inelude  -within  ita  sphere  tiie  wbole  range 
of  those  arts  bf  which  man's  conceptions  of  grandeur  and  beauty  ara 
t«ndered  more  definite  in  themselree,  and  more  effective  io  their  in> 
flnenoe  en  bis  character. 

4.  Sbhhibiutt,  tu  OR  eUmtnt  ef  Moral  I^. — In  ottr  pTecedin; 
observations,  ne  have  adverted  to  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  to 
intellectual  and  (esthetic  culture,  as  determining,  in  degree,  man's 
moral  capabilities;  since  a  normal  physical  and  iDtellectnal  state  is 
tile  natural  condition  of  normal  monl  action.  Proceeding  to  the 
ftirther  consideration  of  the  moral  capacities  and  powers,  the  next 
element  in  our  enumeration  will  be  that  SmtibHiti/  which,  by  Crea- 
tive ordination,  links  man,  by  the  aenae  of  pliamrt  and  pain,  to  the 
ontward  world,  establishes  a  senlimit  world  within  himaetf,  and  gives 
birth  to  the  vital  elements  of  laet  and  avertion,  in  all  the  varied  forms 
of  appelite,  inititut,  dttirt,  feelinff,  affeclion,  pauion,  and  fmoliott,  by 
which  man  is  attracted  or  repelled,  by  which  he  is  prompted  to  action 
and  expression,  and  which  consequently  determine  his  moraUty, 
{raarmer  of  action.) 

fi.  Taa  Instinctive  TiNDnroiES,  <u  Moral  ItteilemeaU. — (I.)  Ap- 
petile,  tbe  natural  primal  craving  for  satisfution,  which  implies  a  sense 
of  want  and  a  desire  of  gratiUcadon,  more  or  less  definite  according 
to  the  degree  of  intellectual  development  and  definite  consciousne&s, 
secures,  by  Divine  appointment,  the  perpetual  renovation  of  vigor, 
health,  and  life,  of  comfort  and  compiaceney.  In  the  natural  sym- 
pathy of  mind  and  body,  it  tends,  also,  to  generate  the  genial  dis- 
positions and  emotions,  and  to  diffuse  the  moral  element  of  happiness. 
The  intelligent  educator  recc^ites  it  as  a  moral  power,  in  ils  influence 
on  habit  and  character.  He  well  knows  that,  in  its  pure  and  healthy 
conditions,  it  is  an  effective  promoter  of  serenity  and  tranquillity  and 
cheerfulneas,  and  fsvors  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  afiections;  that, 
when  neglected,  it  Imngs  on  an  irritative  reaction,  too  strong,  if  ex- 
treme, for  the  control  of  the  guardian  power  of  conscience;  and  that, 
when  glutted  by  excess,  it  imbrutes  the  whole  being,  and  leads  to 
those  degrading  faaUts  by  which  humitntty  is  desecrated  or  rained. 

(2.)  Tha  natural  Love  o^  Activity. — One  of  the  earliest  manifesta* 
tions  of  instinct  is  the  restlesa  desire  of  action,  which  is  seen  even  in 
the  involuntary  and  spontaneous  itiotions  of  tbe  museular  frame  in 
in&ncy,  in  the  insatiable  thirst  for  exercise  in  childhood,  ia  the  irre- 
pressible tendency  of  bc^hood  and  youth  to  active  eiertioo,  in  the 
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inds&tagaUe  htduitry  of  adoH  man ;  mnd  not  le«  in  th«  inHtinotive 
enviDg  for  intelleclud  MtHtn,  and  the  inextinguiihable  curiotity  of 
th«  joung  mind,  in  the  eager  appetite  for  knowledge  on  all  acceadble 
ral^ecta,  and  the  eantert  deure  U>  inTeitigste  the  problems  of  otir 
bdng  tai  deatinatioa,  which  tmpd  the  matarer  mind,  at  every  atage 
of  life.  "Hie  rame  desire  of  actjrity  is  marked  in  the  child's  natural 
craving  for  ajmpathy  and  afiectioD,  and  in  that  desire  for  ettmm  and 
approbation  which  mark  the  diBpOsitions  of  youth  and  manhood. 
All  these  impeiltng  powers,  as  they  tend  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  life 
to  the  individnal,  and  prompt  him  to  fiH  it  by  oorretponding  exertioD, 
become  vital  elements  of  moral  life  and  character. 

(3.)  Th*  jtafKrai  Avtnion  to  Pain. — This  instinctive  priDdples 
irtiich  makes  the  sentient  nature  a  provisional  guardian  of  Ute  safety 
and  welfare  of  inbncy,  and,  in  degree,  of  hnmanity,  throughout  the 
eourse  of  life,  operates,  at  first,  with  more  obvions  reference  to  the 
protection  of  organic  life  and  health.  Bat,  as  the  mental  powen 
progresHvely  vnfoid  •themselves,  and  eonedoas  sympathy  beoomee  ft 
source  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  the  instinct  beounes  a  moral  sentiment, 
and  leads  its  subject  to  avoid  whatever  seems  fitted  to  exdta  pmnful 
or  disagreeable  emotions  in  the  conscioosnesa  of  bis  fellow  beings.  It 
advances  as  self  consciousness  becomes  more  fully  developed,  to  that 
moral  rank  which  places  it  in  alliance  with  conscience,  and  warm  us 
to  shun  the  foreseen  pain  of  evil  doing,  and  the  reproachee  of  Uiat 
fitilhfttl  monitor  which  Divine  wisdom  has  implanted  in  ^le  bosom  of 
man  to  represent  its  own  jurisdiction.  It  rises,  at  length,  to  that  fear 
of  Ood  which  detera  from  sin,  mider  the  dread  of  His  sovereignty  ot 
the  apprehension  of  his  displeasure,  and  which,  in  its  truest  and  most 
genial  form  of  filial  awe,  fori»di  the  very  thought  of  ofieose.  The 
power  of  this  instinct  is  most  impressively  shown  when,  as  in  some 
defJorable  instances,  its  first  monitory  warnings  have  been  disr^^rded, 
and  its  terrific  re&ction  drives  reason  feotn  the  throne  of  intellect,  or 
haunts  a  death-bed  with  horrors. 

(4.)  Tke  tUiire  of  Btgoyment — which,  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
tends  to  seek  for  gratification  in  the  sphere  of  the  sentient  nature  in 
its  animal  relations,  rises  to  Intdlectnal  and  moral  action,  with  pro- 
gressive development,  in  subeequent  stages  of  life  and  character,  till  it 
becomes  the  conscious  pursuit  of  even  the  highest  happiness  of 
humanity,  exalts  successively  the  aims  and  endesn'on  of  man  to  his 
utmost  elevation  of  moral  action  ted  character,  and  stamps  itself  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  advancement  of  his  being. 

(fi.)  n»  detire  tif  Potier. — No  attribute  of  his  nature  more  dis- 
tinctly marks  the  character  of  man  as  a  pn^fressive  being,  than  that 
love  of  power  which  actuates  the  very  infimt  in  his  attempts  to  stand. 
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to  walk,  to  speak,  to  put  forth  efCorU  of  muscular  force.  The  cliUd, 
the  boy,  and  the  jouth,  alt  evince  tlie  activity  of  this  principle,  in  tiie 
conscious  ambilioD  for  progress  and  advaQoeineiit  by  which  they  are 
impelled  to  earncet  endeavor  and  arduous  exertioD,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  raoral.  The  eenae  of  power  is,  in  every  stage  of  humHU 
life,  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  pleasure  of  which  man  is  conscious. 
Id  the  tnaturity  of  his  powers,  it  crowns  his  endeavors  to  explore  the 
worlds  of  nature  and  of  thought,  to  achieve  the  mirsclea  of  perfe<A 
art,  to  attain  to  positions  of  effluence  or  of  raak,  to  enjoy,  in  what- 
ever form,  the  splendor  of  greatness.  It  prompts  man,  at  every  stage 
of  hia  being,  from  childhood  onward,  to  aim  at  the  relative  mauifosta- 
^n  of  power  which  is  eihibited  in  superiority  over  others,  in  the 
ability  to  control,  direct,  and  sway  the  minds  and  actions  of  bis  fullow- 
men.  This  instioct  of  his  nature  becomes  au  element  of  immense 
productive  force  for  evil,  when  perverted ;  although,  when  prompted 
by  benevolence,  aud  restrained  by  justice  and  rectitude,  it  has  occa- 
sionally made  men  the  benefactors  of  their  race.. 

(6.)  The  desire  of  Hatimalicm. — This  principle  which,  in  childhood, 
is  manifested  in  the  desire  of  love  and  approbation,  becomes,  in  the 
adult,  a  love  of  esteem  and  respect,  and,  so  far,  is  unquestionably  a 
worthy  motive  power,  and  one  which,  subordinated  to  conscientious 
intogrity  and  honor,  elevates  the  character  and  prompts  to  benevolent 
action.  When  it  degenerates  to  mere  love  of  fame  and  applause,  or 
sinks  to  the  miserable  desire  for  distinction  or  mere  notoriety,  its 
effecia  are,  of  course,  as  degrading  as  in  its  purer  forma,  it  is  ennobling. 
In  any  form,  it  is  an  element  of  peculiar  power  in  man's  moral 
constitution. 

(7.)  r/ie  detire  of  Soeut]/. — This  principle  man  partakes  with  the 
gregarious  races  of  animal  life.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  clinging 
desire  for  sympathy  .and  association,  characteristic  alike  of  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth.  It  becomeo,  in  manhood,  the  foundation  <^ 
social  and  civil  life,  widens  the  sphere  of  the  individual,  and  aoipli6ea 
hb  being  bythe  sympathy,  the  intelligence,  the  material  and  moral 
ud  of  a  whole  community  of  his  fellow  men.  As  an  element  of 
human  progress  and  power,  it  ranks  among  the  strongest  and  the 
tDoet  ample  of  man's  moral  resources. 

(8.)  The  desire  of  Freedom, — In  the  stages  of  in&iicy  and  child- 
hood, and  of  immatore  life  generally,  the  instinctive  desire  to  throw 
off  restraint,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of  action,  is  the  natural  expreasitHi 
of  that  native  desire  of  development  which  impels  the  progrvaive 
human  being  in  every  direcUon  that  proadees  the  pleasure  of  con- 
scious effort  and  power.  Partaking,  however,  of  the  partial  blindneu 
attributebie  to  all  forma  of  mere  instinct,  it  needs  the  direction  and 
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guidance  of  fiiculties  higher  than  itself,  to  constitute  it  a  uniformly 
safe  element  in  activity.  Bat  aa  it  is  capable  of  empIoymeDt  id  th« 
service  of  mau^s  beat  riglits  and  ictereets,  and,  in  tliat  capacity,  haa 
achieved  Eome  of  hia  noblest  triaoipbs  for  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
happiness,  it  lakte  justly  a  high  rank  among  his  moral  capabilities, 
aa  an  indispensable  condition  of  development  and  progress. 

6,  Thr  pRiuAitT  EuoTioNs,  o*  MoTol  Powen, — Sensibility,  the 
susceptibility  of  feeling,  the  great  source  of  moral  life,  presents  its 
numerous  family  of  emotions  as  constituent  members  of  the  group  of 
moral  powers  and  faculties  by  which  man  is  rendered  capable  of 
meliorating  culture  and  spiritual  growth.  Emotion,  aa  the  manifesta- 
tion or  enplTOsion  of  feeling  and  afibclion,  is  not  merely  the  natural 
language  of  the  heart,  rendered  dsible  or  audible,  hut  in  virtue  of 
the  law  of  sympathy  and  mutual  incitement,  existing  in  the  various 
fiunlties  of  the  soul,  it  is  itself  a  vital  moral  element  reacting  with  a 
powerftit  angmeDting  force  on  the  source  whence  it  springs.  Aa  an 
inner  movement  of  the  soul  rendered  legible,  it  has,  in  many  cases, 
become,  by  nnivereal  consent  and  usage,  a  synonym  for  the  interior 
condition  whence  it  originates,  whether  in  the  quiet  moods  of  serenity 
or  the  turbulence  of  passion. 

(1.)  Joy- — One  of  the  earliest  feelings  manifested  by  look  and  ac- 
tion, in  the  infent  stage  of  life,  is  that  joyous  emotion  which  con- 
stitutes, BO  largely,  the  happiness  of  animal  eiistence,  in  all  its  earlier 
conditions.  Hie  genial  nature  of  this  emotion  is  indicated  in  the  in- 
tense gratification  which  it  evidently  yields  to  its  immediate  subject, 
tnd  which,  by  the  law  of  sympathy,  it  dlSfases  to  all  sentient  natnrea 
within  its  sphere.  From  its  lowest  forms  of  serene  complaetney,  to  itB 
mors  positively  marked  degrees  of  animatitm  and  eluerfvlneis,  its 
higher  expressions  of  deligkt,  of  gladnett,  and  hilarity,  or  its  more 
sedate  and  lasting  satisladiona,  in  the  matnre  sense  of  kappituit 
which  attends  true  enjoyment,  its  influence  on  lifa  and  health,  on  con- 
scious feeling,  on  temper  and  disposition,  on  the  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  is,  In  the  highest  degree,  salutary;  while  nndue 
devotion  to  its  influence  preclndes  the  possiMlity  of  benefit  from  those 
deeper  and  more  lasting  pleasures  which  flow  from  serious  thought 
and  earnest  purposes.  Mirth,  halntually  indulged,  leads  to  habitual 
levity  and  frivolity,  and  forgoes*  the  distinctive  dignity  of  man.  He 
healthy  and  genial  inspiration  of  joy,  however,  even  intelligent  educa- 
tors are  sometimes  prone  to  forget,  is,  in  alt  Ute  relations  of  moral 
condition  and  moral  onltivation,  one  of  the  strongest  influences  to 
which  the  yonng  mind,  by  the  law  of  its  eonstitotion,  is  peculiarly 
sobjected  as  a  vital  element— 4lie  oxygen,  of  its  spiritual  atmosphere. 

(2.)  Soirom,  ffri^,  rtgrtt,  repentaue,  fwiorK— These  emotiom, 
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dtsmetricanf  oppofted,  in  all  their  effect*,  to  the  genial  irflnence  of 
the  preceding^,  are  to  be  eschewed  aa  permftnent  edacational  etementi 
in  aoy  nomta)  plan  of  early  training;  yet  thej  have  their  lalutniy 
office  in  abnorma)  irutances,  in  Bofteuing  obdurate  hearta,  and  sub- 
duing obstinate  wilh,  or  in  awakening  torpid  and  dormant  intellects. 
Their  office,  in  the  btuinecs  of  edaantion,  is  that  of  exertional  reme- 
dka  for  exceptional  evils :  thej  are  pnnilJTe  and  reformatory  in  their 
diarw.-ter,  rather  than  genial  and  preventive.  Thev  belong  not  to  the 
primary  stage  of  nurture,  but  rather  to  the  secondary  one  of  di»ciptine. 
Still  they  are  sometimee  of  the  greatest  valne,  when  they  spring  from 
ingenuons  fteltngs  of  r^ret  for  oonscioiK  error,  or  self-reprebenaion 
for  conscioiis  bulla.  It  was  onee  inoet  happily  said,  "The  tear  of 
•ontrition  serves  to  wash  the  mote  of  sin  out  of  the  eye."  The  hour 
of  grief  is  that  which  enhances  the  value  of  consolation.  The 
btaoMleM  sadneas  of  the  young  heart  t^la  for  the  genUe  soothing  of 
the  voice  of  afiiection.  Sorrow  fat  deplorable  losses  blesses  Uia  voice 
which  can  say,  in  genuine  sympathy  and  cheering  kindness,  "Let  not 
yoar  heart  be  troubled  1"  The  moment  of  "the  heaviness  of  the 
countenance"  ii  sometimca  that  in  which  "the  heart  is  made  better," 
by  detaching  it  from  the  harden  of  oonadoot  evil,  and  preparing  the 
will  for  the  better  course  of  a  new  life.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
judicious  aid  of  tbe  attentive  educator  may  a^ist  in  the  inanguration 
of  a  new  moral  era  in  the  penonal  history  of  the  pupil.  Even  die 
roogber  and  severer  discipline  of  repentance  and  remorse  becomes,  to 
the  hardened  adnlt,  a  minister  of  mercy,  when  it  wrenches  the  sinnN 
from  the  tiiraldom  t^  evil  habit,  and  sets  him  free  from  the  "bond- 
age of  iniquity." 

The  moral  power  of  this  whole  class  of  emotions — from  the 
unaccountable  cloud  of  depression  which  sometimes  ttesU  over  the 
Muhine  of  the  youDg  heart,  to  the  deepest  plunge  into  the  darkness 
of  remoree — is  peculiarly  marked  for  its  efficacy  in  the  renovation  of 
feeling,  and  even  of  disposition  and  character.  In  the  sphere  of  the 
hmily  and  the  school,  it  sometimes  maHu  the  record  of  the  day's  history 
with  the  beginning  of  a  salutary  reformiUion  of  temper  and  deporlr 
BtenL  But,  in  the  imperfec^ons  of  human  management,  it  some- 
times is  permitted  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  re&ctive  sense  of 
wrong,  when  the  feeling  is  unjustly'  caused  by  arbitrary  or  erring 
authority.    It  then  becomea  a  power  for  lasting  evil, 

(3.)  Timidity,  ftmr,  terror, — Like  the  natural  aversion  to  paiDi 
these  instinctive  emotions,  which  are  so  easily  excited  in  childhood, 
bespeak  the  guardian  care  of  the  Creator,  in  his  gracious  proviaiott 
againat  danger,  aod  consequent  destruction  to  the  oi^nio  frame,  or 
to  Iha  mental  mfwtilutrm     They  an  tba  awift  pievaatiTet.o<  aril. 
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the  uf^uards  of  hum»Dity  in  psriL  Bnt  the  vividtuM  of  child-' 
Ijood's  cmoliotM  needs  the  aid  of  the  guardian  auspices  of  education 
to  prevent  a  lalutsry  initioct  from  degeaeratiog  ioto  UDreatoiiiiig 
exceea,  and  to  jirotvct  the  mental  and  moral  natwa  from  the  pai*- 
IjoBg  effect,  which,  in  mhappy  instancea,  haa  extended  to  the  over- 
throw of  reaaon  itself.  The  timidity  of  childhood  maj,  if  not 
watched  orer,  become  habitual  aelf-<liitnut,  embarrawment,  coofutioa 
of  thought,  or  even  moral  cowardice.  Wiael;  guarded,  it  ma;  be 
converted  into  a  protection  from  raibiMM,  preaomption,  sod  foolr 
bardineaa.  Fear  way  be  aqnietimea  seeded  aa  a  retlraining  itiflaeno4 
00  forwardneaa  and  impudaiuw,  or  as  a  check  upon  daring  hardihood, 
ia  reiiatance  to  authority.  But  ita  iofluwoa  U  uufrieadly  to  th4 
healthy  development  of  diapoeition  and  character.  It  never  riaea  la 
the  digoity  of  an  wd  to  the  developinent  of  priociple.  It  may  aid  in 
producing  a  vivid  ai^rehenaion  of  ooercive  and  compnlaory  meaanrei, 
and  so  lead  to  obviate  their  neceauty.  But  ita  low  rank  among 
inatincto,  ita  lemi-bnital  character,  at  beat,  place  it  among  the  motivea 
which  a  fueneroua  educator  would  ever  deapiae.  If  called  in,  for  a 
moment,  to  quell  resistance  to  authority,  it  yet  can  never  attain  to 
the  digoity  of  a  genuine  moral  inilaenee.  Expediency  may  some- 
timea  aanetion  the  appeal  to  its  effect,  as  a  matter  of  neceauty.  But, 
if  admitted  at  all  into  the  circle  of  moral  relations,  it  can  not  be 
ranked  higher  than  among  the  abnormal.  As  for  ita  extreme  form, 
terror — humanity,  at  the  present  day,  forbids  any  resort  to  it,  aa  a 
moral  expedieuL  The  peril  of  insanity  liea  too  doae  at  hand  to 
pwrnit  any  human  being  to  adopt  it,  even  as  a  means  of  deterring 
from  evil.  Ila  only  salutary  use  is  its  instinctive  office  to  prompt  the 
inatant  flight  from  peril  to  life  itaelf.  So,  and  so  only,  do«e  it  prove 
a  benefit. 

(4.)  IndigtuUio»  at  a  monl  MHtiMott. — Tlie  intelligent  mani 
iuatraetor  will,  of  oourse,  care&lly  guard  his  puptis  from  confound- 
ing this  principle  with  the  mere  animal  emotioii  or  passion  of  anger. 
Anger  is  the  mere  personal  re&ction  of  maddeoed  feeling  and  blinded 
reaaon,  which  man  is  capable  of  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and 
which  vents  itself  in  violence  on  the  agent  of  injury.  Indigna- 
tusa  ia  that  impersonal  aeutiment  which  rq^ids  not  the  agent  bnt 
the  act,  which  makes  the  young  heart  glow  at  the  tense  of  wrong, 
when  the  teacher  is  relating  an  instance  of  oppression  or  cruelty, 
which  occurred,  perhaps,  ages  ago,  and  in  some  distant  land.  This 
tpeeiea  of  resentment  ia  a  purely  mental  thing,  a  salutary  and  eono- 
Uing  emotion  of  re&ctive  sympathy,  which  belongs  to  man  m  a 
being  oonscionsly  endowed  with  (no  ageuoy,  and  equally  abhorring  a 
cooditioa  of  lujuat  aubjectioii,  and  the  oppreauoa  which  canaea  it— 
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as  a  b^Qg  inatiDOtivelf  im[>«Ued  to  oppose  and  orertlrow  every 
palpable  form  of  evil  which  twsets  the  condition  of  humanity.  In- 
dignation hsR  inspired  maoy  of  those  peacefal  revolutions  which 
have  renovated  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  communitieel 
more  frequently  than  it  has  originated  those  bloody  revolatiom 
which  have  sometimei  1)een  the  birth-throes  of  national  life  and 
liberty. 

(6.)  Wonder. — Among  the  first  iDdicationi  of  mental  life,  in 
childhood,  is  the  emotion  of  wonder,  which,  at  that  at^e  of  human 
progress,  is  so  often  called  forth  by  the  novelties  of  observation  and 
experience.  The  freshness  of  feeling  which  it  indicates,  and  the 
manifest  delight  attending  it,  show  plainly  its  power  as  an  element 
of  mentfll  life  and  moral  activity.  This  emotion,  judiciously  evoked 
uid  ekillfully  cherished  by  the  wiUchful  edacator,  becomes  not  only  a 
genial  and  a  powerfal  incentive  to  int^lectual  exertion,  but  the  trib- 
nte  of  the  young  heart  on  the  altar  of  the  yet  "  unknown  God,** 
who  is  waiting  to  be,  in  due  season,  revealed  to  intelligent  faith.  Th« 
wonder  which  (he  novelty  of  all  created  things  raises  in  the  dawning 
consciousness  of  childhood,  is  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  reverence  which  are  afterward  to  blend  in  the  soul,  as  it 
rises  to  the  recognition  of  the  Author  of  life  and  the  Giver  of  its  law 
of  duty. 

(6.)  Aiee. — This  emotion  transcends  that  of  mere  wonder,  and 
thrills  the  soul  with  a  profounder  sense  of  power,  whether  eshibited 
in  the  tremendous  forces  of  nature,  in  its  astounding  aspects  of 
elemental  commotion,  as  in  the  heaving  fire  of  the  volcano,  the 
dashing  billows  of  ocean,  the  rnah  of  the  cataract,  the  blinding  flash 
of  the  lightning,  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  or  the  fury  of  the  tornado, 
or  in  the  calmer  majesty  of  mountain  forms,  the  overwhelming  vast- 
nesa  of  impenetrable  forests,  or  the  immeasurable  depths  of  space- 
As  a  moral  inspiration,  it  aids  the  feeble  faculties  of  man  in  hia 
attempts  to  dwell  upon  the  conception  of  almighty  power  and  eter- 
nal duration;  and  while  he  must  ever  sink  consciously  baffled  in  all 
his  attempts  to  comprehend  Him  "  whose  greatness  is  unsearchable, 
and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,"  yet  he  never  feels  more  vividly 
the  greatness  of  his  own  nature,  limited  though  it  is,  than  when 
losing  his  human  littleness  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  and 
tnarvellouB  works  which  bespeak  the  majesty  of  Him  who  is  "  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

This  overwhelming  and  yet  ennobling  emotion,  education  has  it 
for  one  of  its  special  oflices  to  deepen  and  expand  by  all  the  aida 
which  nature  and  science  furnish  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  man.  Ila 
influence  is  donbly  salutarj',  as  it  prostrates  the  human  bein^  in 
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eonscioTiB  inaig^ifioeiKa  before  bis  Creator,  mi,  at  tbe  same  time, 
oalts  Him  who  u  the  "  H^esty  of  heaven  and  earth." 

(T.)  Hope. — A*  an  intelligent  inipiration,  of  intellect,  heart,  and 
will,  in  aotiTitj  connected  with  tbe  sense  of  duty,  hope,  the  expecta- 
tion of  Bucceas,  becomes  an  element  of  high  moral  value  and  power. 

It  is  congenial  with  the  conscious  happiness  of  being  which  natu- 
rally belongs  to  the  joyous  asaociaUons  of  early  childhood,  and, 
indeed,  of  young  life  In  all  its  various  stages.  It  inspires  and  sus- 
ttnns  the  aapiratloni  of  boyhood  and  youth,  and  invigorates  the 
exertions  of  manhood.  It  is  a  silent  tribute  from  the  heart  of  man 
to  Divine  benignity;  and  when  elevated  and  hallowed  by  faith,  it 
rejoices  in  tbe  anticipation  of  a  future  life  of  perfect  felicity.  Its 
rank,  and  ita  efficacy  aa  a  moral  inflnence,  constitute  it  one  of  the 
highest  powers  by  whi<^  nan's  moral  nature  is  actuated. 

7.  Tuz  BESioirAin'  AmcTiONS,  as  elementt  of  moral  life  and 
power. — (I.)  Love. — By  the  great  pervading  attribute  of  sensibility, 
inherent  in  his  constitution,  man  learns  to  feci  bis  condition  before  he 
knows  it,  and  to  sympathise  with  bis  fellow-beings  before  he  is  capa- 
ble* of  understanding  them.  The  law  of  Sympathy,  written  on  bis 
whole  nature,  as  a  primary  element  of  his  being,  which  ultimately 
developed  into  every  form  of  social  and  benevolent  feeling,  brings 
Lim,  unconsciously,  at  first,  under  the  dominion  of  the  paramount 
law  of  Love,  which  attracts  him  toward  his  fellow-beings  by  a  genial 
and  kindly  influence  which  be  delights  to  feel,  and  which,  as  his  con- 
sdoue  intelligence  graduidly  unfolds  itself,  he  leams  to  understand  as 
mutual  and  reciprocal.  This  mysterious  power  ties  the  heart  of  tbe 
inbnt  to  that  of  the  mother,  and  that  of  the  mother  to  the  infant 
with  an  affection  stronger  than  life.  In  the  little  community  of  home, 
it  links  the  eonis  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  fraternal  union  of  affection. 
It  ia  the  sacred  law  of  parental  and  filial  duty,  and  moves  the  whole 
moral  machinery  of  human  life  in  its  hallowed  and  blessed  sphere  of 
privacy. 

There  virtue  has  its  purest  forms  and  dearest  aspects,  its  genuine, 
spontaneous  amenities ;  and  though  unknown  beyond  its  own  quiet 
sphere,  has  its  own  unseen  record  of  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  of 
fbrtitude  more  than  heroic  Among  the  noblest  motive  powers  of 
moral  action,  tbe  affections  of  home  are  those  to  which  the  enlightened 
educator  wilt  ever  assign  the  highest  place,  as  regards  tbe  capabilities 
of  the  human  heart  for  living  development 

(2.)  Gratitude. — This  peculiar  benignant  reSoUon  of  love,  in  view 
of  favor  or  kindness  experienced,  mingle*  largely  with  tbe  exercise  of 
filid  and  fraternal  affection,  and'enters  into  every  emotion  called  forth 
by  the  consciousness  of  benefit  conferred,  in  wbat«ver  degree — from 
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tbe  ordiiutry  ac(s  of  humiB  UudDeM  «iid  conrUsy,  to  tlioae  greater 
expreNioiu  of  beoevolenca,  vhich  bestow  mfe^  or  comfort  and  tu>p- 
])iii«u,  ia  valoablo  and  lasting  fomu  of  beneficent  action.  TUm  gen- 
.erous  emotion  ia  not  always  acoompanieil  witti  the  satuifiKtioD  of  being 
able  to  remuoeratQ  abeDafitctor  by  any  adequata  return.  The  service 
or  the  fiiTor  which  calls  it  fOTth,  is  sometimes  greater  than  language 
or  action,  or  any  form  of  external  ezprevion,  can  eqnaL  It  may  be 
sometimes  ao  great  as  to  prompt  the  derotion  of  a  whole  life  to  the 
friend  or  bene&ctor  toward  whom  it  is  directed.  Such  is  tme  filial 
attaiAmeoL    Such  is  man's  pontion  toward  his  Creator. 

The  promptings  of  this  generous  emotion  lead,  sometimes,  to  the 
noblest  manifestations  of  true  senutHlity  and  self-renouncing  devotion. 
Some  of  tbe  biightest  paaaages  on  the  page  of  history  are  those  which 
record  the  heroic  actitMU  to  which  this  feeling  hu  given  birth. 

In  the  relations  of  education,  its  influence  on  the  ingenaons  mind 
and  heart  of  youth,  forms  one  of  the  most  sacred  attachments  of 
human  life.  A  grateful  feeling  of  returning  love  ftv  the  goardian 
mental  care  which,  in  our  early  years,  watched  over,  and  served  to 
form  and  mould  within  as,  the  ideal  image  of  excellence  at  which  we 
were  taught  to  aspire,  the  filial  reverence  which  the  heart,  in  such  dr- 
cumstances,  so  gladly  pays  as  a  tribute  to  wisdom  and  worth,  insure  the 
inspiration  of  the  nobleat  aims  in  all  subsequent  life,  to  the  heart  which 
is  conscious  of  them. 

8.  Thb  Genbboub  ArFEcnoKs,  at  Moral  Ptneen. — (1.)  Friend- 
tkip. — The  cordialities  of  disinterested  friendship,  and  the  mutoal 
good  offices  of  human  kindness  and  reciprocal  obligation  are  bot  ex- 
pnosions  of  firatemal  feeling  from  the  primary  sphere  of  home ;  and 
their  efficacy  in  promoting  human  well-being,  on  a  broad  scale,  render 
them  powerful  instruments  of  good,  as  well  as  rich  elements  of  moral 
life  in  tiie  hearL 

(2.)  Patriotism. — On  a  yet  wider  field,  patriotic  attachment  and 
principle,  as  they  cherish  the  generous  spirit  of  self-devotion,  give 
ample  scope  for  tbe  cultivation  of  the  virtues  which  adorn  and  dignify 
human  life.  Tbe  noblest  pages  of  history  are  those  which  exhibit  the 
magnanimity  of  genuine  pntriotism.  As  a  feeling  of  the  heart,  or  a 
principle  of  duty,  tbis  sentiment  possesses  peculiar  power  in  inspiring 
man  to  noble  deeds ;  and  as  a  spring  of  development  to  personal 
character,  it  must  ever  rank  high  among  the  moral  capabilities  of 

(3.)  Philanthrcpy. — The  espansiva  feeling  which  embraces  tlie 
nhole  human  fiunily  in  the  wide  open  arms  of  brotherhood,  is  a  vir- 
tue yet  more  diMoterested,  and  more  ^ue  to  God  and  man,  than  even 
the  tmest  and  the  warmest  patriotism.    It  is  eminently  tiio  Christian's 
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Ttrtne,  BO  fdr  as  he  is  tru«  to  the  teadiiegs  and  example  of  Him  who 
came  to  proclaim  "good  will  to  men,"  and  charged  bis  followera  with 
a  message  of  loie  to  "the  whole  world."  The  history  of  genniiia 
Christiaoity  is  ohiefijr  the  record  of  those  who  went  forth  on  this 
emmd,  "  with  Ihtai  life  in  tb«r  band,"  and  who  were  ever  cheerfhlly 
raady  to  deposit  it  in  pledge  of  their  devotion  to  the  well-being  of 
"  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  or  free." 

Among  the  powen  which  characterize  man  as  a  moral  being  capa- 
Ue  f£  cnltare,  and  of  advancement  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  no  trwt 
of  disposition  gives  brger  promise  than  this;  and  on  none  dees 
haiuaDizing  culture  produce  la^;er  effects. 

(4.)  ffutnattiiif  tmeard  Animal  Nature. — ^As  the  o^pring  of  Divine 
loTe,  the  human  spirit,  though  its  Iratre  has  been  dimmed  hj  the 
breatb  of  sin,  yet  retains  something  of  the  characteristic  benfgDity  of 
its  Source ;  and  the  range  of  its  benevolent  sympathy  is  not  limited 
to  the  circle  of  its  fellow  beings,  but  flows  forth,  if  not  unnaturally 
diverted  from  its  chumel,  to  the  wider  sphere  of  universal  being.  In 
its  relation  even  to  the  humUar  races  of  the  creation,  whidi  have 
been  subjected  to  Hs  -dominion,  1^  the  i^pointed  gradations  in  the 
Male  of  life,  it  manifeets  itself  capable  o(  a  beneficence  for  which  the 
designation  of  "  AumoniJy"  has  been  suggestively  chosen. 

The  universal  law  of  Love,  if  obeyed,  expands  and  elevates  the 
soul  of  man  to  that  moral  comprehensiveness  of  being  which  ranks 
him  "  but  little  lower  than  the  angels ;"  and  while  he  is  thus  permitted 
to  see  "all  earthly  things  pat  under  his  feet,"  his  crown  of  royalty  is 
indeed  one  of  "glory  and  honor,"  because  it  invests  him  with  the 
conscious  responsibili^  of  an  iDt«lligent  and  moral  sovereign.  This 
true  majesty  of  man  is  the  source  at  once  of  his  jnst  self-respect,  and 
of  some  of  his  ntAIest  regal  attribntes  and  virtues,  to  cherish  and 
confirm  which  is  among  the  spe^al  offices  of  appropriate  human  cul- 
ture. 

0.  Reuoioitb  Pbikciplb,  as  a  Horal  Power. — (1.)  Reverenee^~ 
The  feeling  of  which  the  young  mind  is  conscious,  as  one  of  the  dawn* 
ing  intimations  of  the  development  of  its  own  reQective  powers,  when 
contMnplating  the  dignity,  the  authority,  the  wisdom,  and  the  benignity 
<rf  the  parental  charactor  on  which  it  consciously  depends  for  bmng 
and  happiness — is  althongh  not  yet  fiilly  or  distinctly  developed  to  its 
own  consciousness,  one  of  the  profoundest  emotions  of  nhioh  it  is 
susceptible ;  and  to  the  unperverted  heart  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
cords  of  sacred  obligation  by  which  it  is  bound  to  all  filial  duty. 

The  emotion  thus  eiperienced  is  naturally  transferred,  by  the 
mind's  bw  of  assodation  to  all  forms  of  venerable  human  worth  and 
dignity.    It  a  called  forth  by  the  wisdom  of  i^  by  noUhty  of  chano- 
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ter  in  eulted  bUIiod,  sod,  Id  degree,  by  all  authority  jiutly  exercised. 
It  marks  alike,  io  such  drcomstancea,  the  deportment  of  iDgenuoiu 
jDuth  and  of  true  manlinefls.  Its  indications'  in  tbe  iotercouree  of 
life  are  the  assurance  of  that  susceplibility  by  vhioh  judicious  culUra- 
tion,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  genuine  &titb,  are  enabled  to  lift  the 
human  soul  in  reverence  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  to  create  a 
sacred  regard  for  all  that  Divine  truth  reveals  as  duty.  lis  value  as 
•n  element  in  moral  cultivation,  is  beyond  expresMOD,  great,  aa  re- 
gards ila  infiuence,  whether  in  securing  the*  respect  and  obedience  duo 
to  parents  and  teachers,  to  seniority  in  years,  and  to  eminence  in  at- 
tainments, or  in  conferring  on  education  itself  its  true  cbaracter  as  a 
sacred  relation  in  the  business  and  duties  of  life,  and  as  a  connecting 
link  in  tho  ch^n  which  gives  unity  to  man's  beiog  in  ila  extension  to 
a  higher  sphere  <^  mental  and  vpititual  existence. 

(2.)  Failh. — Another  element  of  tbe  highest  power  in  moral 
relations  is  tbe  Faith  which  believes  and  trusts,  and  thus  unites  man 
to  his  fellow  man,  aud  man  to  tbe  Author  of  bis  being.  A  great 
writer  has  denominated  this  principle  as  tbat  "  Aliich  holds  the  mor- 
al elements  of  tbe  world  togetliar."  'Without  it,  man  is  an  isolated, 
helpless,  hopeless  outcast,  waitderiog  on  tbe  shores  of  being  without 
fum  and  without  direction,  ready  to  be  "swallowed  up  and  lost,"  at 
the  end  of  his  brief  career  of  earthly  life. 

Faith  is  tbe  source  and  spring  of  all  moral  life,  and,  aa  a  capability 
in  the  relations  of  culture,  its  productive  power  is  comparatively 
inexhaustible,  or  limited  only  by  tbe  measure  of  endeavor.  It  lifts 
man  above  himself,  and  supplies  him  with  a  power  beyond  his  own. 
It  gives  tbe  parent  and  tbe  teacher  an  influence  nearly  unbounded. 
In  its  highest  form,  it  solves,  with  liglit  from  above,  tbe  great  Chris- 
tian paradox,  "  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong." 

(3.)  CorucUaee. — The  primordial  moral  element  which  holds 
away  over  all  man's  powers  and  faculties,  is  Conscience.  This  great 
regulator  of  the  springs  of  action  no  competent  educator  can  ever 
permit  himself  to  regard  in  the  merely  popular  ligbi  of  a  reporter 
and  penal  officer,  following  tbe  acts  of  which  it  tabes  cognizance 
only  after  they  have  been  committed,  or  irretrievably  determined. 
As  the  sense  of  duty,  it  presides  over  the  whole  mental  being.  A> 
an  intelligent  agent,  it  partakes  in  tbe  work  of  consciousness  and 
reason.  It  knows  and  judges.  It  remembers,  indeed,  with  fearful 
i-xactness,  the  deeds  of  tbe  past.  But  it  has  also  the  eyes  of  intui- 
tion and  of  inference  for  the  present,  and  the  power  of  prospection, 
prediction,  and  suggestion  for  the  future.  In  feeling — unless  blunted 
or  extinguished — it  is  sensitive,  to  the  utmost  degree  of  acuteness; 
snd  it  pierces  to  the  very  "jmnts  and  marrow"  of  tlie  moral  organ- 
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Dm.  Its  Cflutery  is  terrible  in  its  unHpariag  intensity.  By  Creative 
ordination  it  is  paramount  to  the  will.  It  prompts,  and  threatens, 
and  reinonKtratet,  and  coinmands,  and  forbids,  and  impels  or  det«r^ 
with  absolute  authority, — irresponsible  to  any  higher  power  within 
the  whole  domain  of  huraanily,  and  aclin  owl  edging  none  without, 
but  the  one  supreme  authority  of  God  and  duty. 

Ab  hd  intelligent  sentiment,  and  determining  principle,  It  sums  up 
mnti's  moral  enpacitics  and  powers  in  their  whole  extent  of  life  and 
action.  It  constitutes  him  what  he  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  JO 
his  own  consciousness — a  responsible  moral  agent,  whose  motto,  writ« 
ten  on  his  inmost  being,  is  "Se  per/eel."  ^ 

Under  the  prompting  influence  of  conscience,  as  the  law  of  duty, 
,  appointed  by  the  supreme  lawgiver,  a  devout  regard  to  His  authority, 
and  a  grateful  sense  of  His  benignant  care,  the  young  mind,  enlight- 
ened by  the  teachings  of  "the  wisdom  which  cometb  from  above,"  is 
betimes  elerated  to  that  piety  toward  the  Father  of  all,  which  Tfdsea 
the  peraonal  worth  and  virtues  of  the  human  being,  in  his  aspira- 
tions, to  the  height  of  sanctity,  carries  up  all  questions  of  moral 
action  to  the  highest  of  all  tribunals,  and  breathes  into  all  his  en- 
deavors of  duty  the  inspiring  breath  of  a  spiritual  life  and  a  divine 
power.  Most  justly  did  the  fathers  of  New  England  require  of  the 
teacher  of  youth  that  he  sbonld  regard  himself  as  specially  set 
apart  for  the  "nurturing"'  of  childhood  in  "piety,"  as  the  security 
for  all  those  virtues  which  insure  the  safety  of  a  community  and  are 
the  adornment  of  humanity. 

10.  Thi  Will,  tu  a  Moral  Powtr. — Man's  ability  to  determine 
the  moral  course  of  his  actions,  to  choose  the  right  and  avoid  the 
wrong,  can  never  be  made  clearer  to  himself  by  the  light  of  "  science 
fakely  to  called,"  than  it  is  in  bis  own  inmost  convictions.  It  never 
i*  obKured  to  his  consciousness  till,  wandering  from  his  limited 
sphere  of  possible  conception,  he  bedims  it  by  some  cloud  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  and  perplexing  casuistry — "darkening  counsel'' 
by  "skeptical  donbts"  and  "words  without  knowledge."  Consdence, 
the  only  competent  court,  adjudges  him  free,  innocent  or  guilty,  com- 
mendable or  culpable,  in  every  act  within  the  limits  of  his  power, 
yet — for  that  very  reason,  not  independent  of  the  authority  which 
pronounces  sentence  on  his  acUons,  and  which  involves  the  existence 
of  an  authority  higher  than  itself  to  which  he  is  strictly  responsible, 
here  and  hereafter,  though  at  liberty  now  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
individual  will.  To  the  doings  of  this  determining  and  executive 
power,  which  directs  and  moves  the  arm,  whether  it  is  stretched  forth 
to  succor  or  te  kill,  attaches,  then,  a  moral  character  of  fearful  power ; 
and  to  influence  it  for  good,  and  not  for  evil,  to  guide  it  ii     ' 
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of  rectitude  and  beoeToIence,  is  the  appropriate  work  of  edoc&tion, 
as  the  gaardiaa  of  humui  welfiire. 

11.  The  Practical  Viktubs,  at  Moral  J'owen, — High  among 
tbeae  attributes  stands  Rectitudt — that  power  of  self-adjustment  by 
vhich  man  corresponda  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  as  the  sense  of 
right,  vhich  keeps  him  true  to  his  position  in  the  moral  universe — 
true  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  to  the  postnre  in  which  bis  Creator 
placed  him  when  He  "  made  man  upright''  This  principle  confon 
on  the  human  being  that  noble  power  of  self-poise,  which  bespeaks 
l^is  dignity,  rs  b  free  agent,  endowed  with  the  ability,  to  maintain 
his  moral  identity  and  stability,  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  circnm- 
ttance,  or  the  plausible  solicitations  of  evil.  It  tends  to  render  bim 
sacredly  regardful  of  truth  in  all  his  communications  with  his  fellow-  . 
beings,  and  of  tqaity  and  jualiee  in  all  his  transactions.  It  stamps 
his  character  with  iutrgrity  anS  Aonor,  in  every  station  of  power — 
with  jidtUty,  honetty,  and  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  every 
obligation  of  duty.  Truthfulness,  is,  in  a  word,  the  one  sura  and 
firm  foundation  of  every  personal  virtue,  and  the  only  ground  of 
reliance  between  man  and  man.  Without  the  security  which  it 
affords,  the  whole  ^brio  of  human  society  would  be  but  a  liollow 
stmcture  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  and  life  but  a  degrading  scene 
of  deceit,  imposition,  and  intrigae,  issuing  in  universal  cormptioa 
and  misery. 

A  sacred  regard  to  truth,  in  all  its  relations  of  communication, 
whether  in  expression  or  action,  while  it  is  an  element  so  indispensa- 
ble to  the  existence  of  human  virtue,  in  any  form,  is  one  which 
more  than  most  others,  is  a  growth  of  culltire  in  the  soul,  and  pecu- 
liarly needs  the  genial  guardianship  of  watchful  care,  mature  wis- 
dom, and  consummate  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  The 
fertile  imagination  and  artistic  fancy  of  childhood,  are  prone  to 
create  a  world  of  unreality  around  the  unconscious  spirit,  in  its  im- 
maturity of  knowledge  and  experience ;  and  a  guiding  mind  is  ever 
needed  to  lead  it  onward  to  a  distinct  perception  of  the  sacred  beau- 
ty which  invests  the  nmpli^ty  and  severity  of  truth,  and  which 
renders  any  consdous  violation  of  it  a  desecration.  The  force  of  ' 
truthfulness,  as  a  moral  principle,  when  so  directed  and  matured,  is 
seen  in  that  loyal  and  devoted  adherence  to  its  dictates,  which  is 
exhiUted  in  the  constancy  and  genuine  heroism  of  the  martyr.  In 
his  estimaljon,  it  is  held  dearer  than  life,  no  intensity  of  pain  or 
snffenng  has  the  power  to  wrest  it  from  him. 

12.  Thk  Hdmanb  and  Oektls  ViinvBa,  at  Moral  Povm. — Un- 
der thi*  deoignntion  may  be  properly  included  thoso  traits  of  disposi- 
tion and  character  which  sof^  the  heart  of  man  to  bis  fellow  man— 
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gaaic  EusceptJbiiitj,  but  a  liviog,  active  parlicipatit»i  in  the  emotiooa 
evinced  by  onr  felloir  cKAtnres;  leading  lu  to  rfjoiee  in  the  faap|une«a 
of  otben,  to  compcuMmaU  them  in  conditionB  of  wont  «id  distress, 
to  eofumMtralt  sorrow  And  sufferiag,  in  everjr  form — ignorftuce,  error, 
degradation,  vice,  and  every  pressure  of  evil  which  afflicts  or  depresaea 
humanity ; — to  chsrisb  the  catholic  spirit  of  ooivenal  charity,  tottr- 
ance  for  the  sentitneuta  which  differ  from  our  own,  uniform  tendenett 
toward  womnn  and  childhood,  ea^mnen  uoder  irritnting  treatment, 
meekneu  anJcr  a  senee  of  wroog,  qitUtiun  and  nildnu*  with  the 
violent,  patimee  and  forbtaranet  with  waywardoess  and  opporition 
and  injury,  jK(y  for  the  erring,  mercy  for  the  evil-doer.  All  these  god- 
like traits  of  disposition  are  the  features  which  oharacterize  the  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  true  Christian  cnlture ;  none  of  them  the  mere  (ortuitoos 
products  of  a  happy  coostitution  of  body  or  of  mind,  bnt  all  earned 
by  c«aseleas  watcbfiilnen,  and  diligent  endeavor,  and,  sometjmee,  \fj 
arduous  stru^les,  and  none  of  them  perfected  without  aid  from  on 
high. 

13.  Personal  QuALrnES,  t»  tfeiV  Jforo; /n/«ni« :  The  Stlf-M- 
ttrtli^  and  Self- luttaining  Virltieto/the  Individual  Max, — (1.)  Seif- 
retpeet. — As  a  being  created  in  the  high  sphere  of  intelligent  and 
moral  existence,  and  possewed  of  an  immortal  nature,  man  enjoys,  in 
a  just  self-respect,  a  security  against  dqp-adation  by  any  influence 
which  ho  fe41s  to  be  unworthy  of  the  rank  awigned  him  in  the  uni- 
verse. CooBiuously  noble  in  origin  and  destination,  he  tends,  if  not 
perverted  or  degraded  by  babit,  to  noble  action ;  and  ii^  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  Divine  &vor,  he  i*  consciously  recovered  &om  a  fallen  condi- 
tion, he  feels  it  his  immunity,  as  "a  new  creature,"  to  have  been  liber- 
ated from  a  state  of  bondage — set  free  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  "  glori- 
ous liberty,"  and  impelled  to  run  a  new  and  noble  career.  Bespeet 
for  his  own  nature  and  personal  condition — when  kept  pure  from  the 
senseleiu  inlerminglings  of  pride,  or  haughtineen,  or  arrogance,  of 
overweening  self-esteem,  or  exclusive  self-regard — insures  to  man  the 
proper  dignity  of  his  being,  and  tends  to  elevate  all  bU  aims  and  ac- 
tions. It  is  an  element  of  high  moral  power  j  and  the  jndidous  cnlti- 
ration  of  its  inSuence  is  a  prominent  duty  of  all  whose  office,  as 
educators,  consliintes  them  the  guardians  of  bnmanity. 

(2.)  ^m&tA'o>v~Feoling  Iba  nol»lity  of  his  nature,  man,  when  not 
hopelessly  degraded,  instinctively  seeks  to  act  in  harmony  with  hia 
conscious  position,  and,  under  the  inflnence  of  ambition,  to  aspire  aft«r 
advancement,  in  every  stage  and  relation  of  hie  life.  This  denre  may, 
it  is  tnie,  he  suffered  to  center  on  merely  selfish  pntposes — on  Hie  per- 
sonal gggraodizement  of  an  individual,  to  the  exolnuon  or  depremon  . 

oogic 
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at  others,  and  to  the  TJolation  of  their  ri^ta.  In  such  cases,  it  sinks 
to  the  l«vel  of  that  brutal  greed  which  prompts  one  of  the  iaferior. 
animal*  to  naurp  the  better  place  at  the  troogh,  and  monopolize  its 
advantages,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  weaker  meinben  of  the  herd. 

But  the  doHre  of  advancement,  as  that  of  progress  and  attainment, 
is  utterly  free  from  all  considerations  of  relative  superiority  or  ad- 
vantage. It  is  obedience  to  an  ennobling  instinct)  pure  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  beneficial  m  its  results,  not  merely  to  the  individual  whom  it 
elevates,  but  to  all  whom  it  enables  him  to  aid  from  the  higher  ephere 
of  ability  to  which  he  has  been  nueed.  To  the  student  it  is  a  most 
powerful  incitement  to  application  and  exertion;  and  in  the  relations 
of  moral  attainment,  its  influence  la  a  salutary  inspiration  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  the  purest  spirit  of  beoevo- 
laoce,  in  the  largeness  of  the  plaua  on  which  it  deligbta  to  work,  and 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  benefits  which  it  delights  to  bestow.  It 
urgea  the  CLristiau  aspirant  to  "press  toward  the  mark,"  "  for  the 
[M^te  of  his  high  calling,"  and  incites  him  by  the  promise  of  a  "  crown 
of  life." 

(3.)  Magnanimity, — Ambition  naturally  tends  to  generate  another 
personal  quality  of  noble  character  and  influence — tliat  magnanimity 
which  lifts  man  above  the  littleness  that  would  limit  the  scope  of  life, 
and  iritter  away  its  purposes  in  paltry  pursuits,  in  trivial  employments, 
Of  low  gratifications,  in  snatching  at  mean  advantages,  or  mingling  in 
petty  Btrifea.  This  ennobling  virtue  incites  its  possessor  t*  high  aims 
in  all  his  plans  and  purposes,  and  to  an  utter  disregard  of  meanness 
in  motive  or  action,  as  manifested  by  others  toward  himself.  It  over- 
looks malice  and  injury,  or  forgives  their  results.  It  disdains  revepge. 
It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  tbat  sordid  nartowness  of  soul  which  induces 
man  to  drudge,  throughout  life,  for  the  mere  purpcse  of  accumulating 
wealth,  or  to  practice  the  d^rading  shifla  of  a  niggardly- parsimony 
in  eipenditure,  through  fear  of  diminishing  his  hoards.  A  magnan- 
imous spirit  acorns  the  selfish  littleness  which  thus  wraps  the  individ- 
ual in  himself  and  ehuta  the  door  of  his  heart  against  the  natural 
olaims  of  human  brotherhood.  It  gives  a  generous  breadth  to  meaa- 
nres  of  usefulneea  and  benevolence,  and  raises  human  activity  to  a 
h^her  sphere  and  ampler  scope  in  all  directions. 

(4.)  Benliition, — This  attribute,  so  important  in  all  the  practical 
relations  of  life,  implies  the  clearness  of  perception  and  readinees  of 
judgment  in  consequence  of  which  the  will  is  empowered  instantane- 
ously to  decide  the  couise  of  action.  Hence  the  certainty  and  the 
swiftness  with  which  execution  follows  purpose,  the  invaluable  habit 
of  promptneas  and  dispatch  in  businMs,  and  of  punctuality  and  effic-. 
iency  in  performance,  as  contrasted  with  the  la^ng  irreiolutiou,  ai}d 
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h&ltinG;,  nDamlii^  endeaTOr,  which  invariabtj  iwne  in  feilore  and 
diBappointiDeDt. 

Tbo  |>over  of  cnecgelx  and  decisive  reeoire  determiDeB,  at  once, 
the  practical  value  of  an  indindiial,  and  the  reliance  which  tMf  be 
placed  on  him  by  others.  It  detertniaes,  in  bet,  the  mental  health 
and  mora!  life  of  tlie  man,  the  eCBcdc^  of  his  action,  and  the  estima' 
tion  of  his  character. 

Many  eonsUtutioBS  are  so  formed  that  even  this  trait  of  mental 
freshness  and  vigor,  ao  natural  to  early  life,  in  general,  needs  diligent 
cnltiration  to  eecnue  its  due  development  in  partjcular  easea.  *  The 
dreamy  indolence,  the  languid  inactivity,  the  tendency  to  aimless 
reverie  and  abaeoeeof  mind,  which  proceed  from  oigaoic  feebleness, 
irear  the  same  aspect  with  the  profound  abstractioii  of  deep  and  earn- 
ett  thought,  and  thus  eiute,  perhaps,  in  tlie  mind  of  tho  parent  or 
tiie  teacher,  the  expectation  of  the  fruits  of  close  ihinking  and  severe 
application — an  expectation  sure  to  be  disappinnted.  The  trreeo1ut« 
yonth  is  prone  to  siok  into  habitual  vacancy  of  mind,  indecision  of 
purpose,  vaullation  and  feebleness  of  judgment,  sluggiabneas  and 
utter  inefficiency  of  will. 

(S.)  CottTOffe. — A  kindred  quality  of  soul  to  power  and  promptneas 
of  resolution,  ia  that  genuine  courage  which  man,  as  a  self-reliant  and 
independent  agent,  is  naturally  called  to  eiert ;  and  which,  as  a  being 
of  ooDsoious  energy  and  power,  by  hb  very  conatitntton,  is  one  of  the 
primary  instincts  of  his  nature.  It  enables  him  to  assert  his  place  in 
the  creation,  as  an  agent  intmsted  with  dominion,  to  a  vast  extent, 
over  nature  and  tireumstance,  and  destioed  to  a  hij^  poution  by  Uie 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  endowment.  It  M^)t«cta  him,  at  the  same 
time,  from  any  undue  ascendency  usurped  ^er  him  by  a  fellow-man. 
It  prompts  him  to  (^pose  and  resist  every  encroaebmeut  on  his  rights, 
and  to  imperil  life  itself  ia  defense  of  his  natnral  liberty  of  acti<Mi.  It 
nerves  him  to  encounter  danger,  to  triumph  over  obstaoles,  and  to 
master  difficulties.  It  listens  \m\,  and  &cilitatea  attainment.— 
It  gives  to  the  ene^^  of  individual  mind  and  will  tbe  comparative 
force  of  nnmbera.  It  enaUes  man  to  ai^ieve  miracles  of  physical 
strength  and  moral  power,  not  merely  on  the  fi^  of  oonfiiot,  or  ud* 
der  the  gaze  of  admiratiofi,  but  in  the  solitary  grapple  with  pbyncal 
obstadee,  and  tbe  daring,  unassisted  enoounter  wi&  the  fiiry  of  the 
elements,  when  llis  lone  adventurer  haxards  life  on  some  &r  errand 
rf  scientific  or  humane  exploration.  In  its  higher  relations,  as  a  moral 
attribute,  it  inspires  the  individual  ta  attack  usurping  at  evw  ap- 
proaching evil,  in  its  most  formidable  shapes,  and  to  encoanter  fear- 
lessly oppoeiljon  and  opprobrium,  and  death  itself  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  dnty,  _, 
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Courage  may,  it  is  troe,  degenerate  into  ineonndente  raahaew  or 
fool-bardy  tamenty,  and  prove  itself  but  »  blind  aDimal  impulse.  'It 
IB  the  office  of  educatjon  to  enlighten  mod  elevate  it,  and  render  it  a 
miniatcring  ipirit  of  good  to  humanitj,  in^iring  it  with  intdligenoe, 
and  hallowing  it  with  the  sanctity  of  benevolence ;  so  that  it  may  b«- 
oome  vartby  to  fiilfill  its  highest  -office^  and  lead  tiie  van  in  noble 
endeavor  for  the  advancement  of  huinan  well  being.  Its  moral  power 
and  vElue  tben  become  incalculable  ;  and  to  cherish  it  is  a  pecuhar 
duty  of  the  educator. 

(6.*)  Fortitude. — A  virtue  yet  higher  Aao  even  the  noblest  iorm 
of  courage,  is  that  FirnauM  to  snstain,  to  bear,  to  withstand,  to  en- 
duK,  or  to  resist  every  preuure  of  pain  and  of  snfieriDg  which  iner' 
it»ble  evil  may  call  him  to  meet  and  to  undwgo.  Along  with  this 
upholding  power  usually  comes  die  tqvanumtg  which  preserves  from 
extremes  of  elation  or  depression,  and  maintains  the  moral  identity 
of  the  individual,  iht  patience  which  soothea  and  tranquilizes,  and  co- 
operating with  the  endnring  finnnewof  its  kindred  virtue,  contribut«a 
to  that  calm  Kl/pouenion  which  leaves  mui  master  of  himself,  and 
eqnal,  in  his  native  greatneu  and  acquired  abiUtiea,  lo  resist  the  aa- 
aaulta  of  evil,  and  bear  the  double  pressure  of  toil  and  pain  with  un* 
■haben  firmness. 

These  arduous  virtues  are,  in  no  sense,  innate,  or  constitntionM 
merely :  they  ar«  the  fruits  of  diligent  and  persevering  oultnre — the 
attainments  of  the  trained  and  practiced  spirit.  They  owe  their  power 
to  that  self-«duca(ion  which,  ^tfaongb  it  may  be  wisely  anticipated, 
must  ever,  in  substance,  be  purchased  at  the  peculiar  price  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  strenuous  endeavor. 

(7.)  PtTKverawx. — Anotherqnality  of  high  rank  asamoral  power, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  group,  is  the  pereistent  firmneae  d 
purpose  which  follows  so  worthily  in  the  track  of  dauntless  courage, 
>  and  enables  man,  with  the  aid  of  time,  to  accomplish,  in  life-long  bat- 
tles with  external  nature,  those  wonders  of  triumphant  human  energy 
which  inspire  sncceesive  generatJons  of  the  human  race  with  mingled 
admiration  and  awe.  It  is  the  same  trut  of  persistent  resolution  that 
has  enabled  commanities  to  struggle,  for  snoceeuve  years,  for  a  foot- 
hold among  the  fomily  of  nations,  and  to  endure,  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction, for  independence.  The  same  element  sustains  the  explorer 
of  nature,  in  his  yean  of  solitary  ezposnre  and  unmitigated  baidship, 
throi^fh  toil,  and  sickneaB,  and  peril.  The  same  snstaining  power 
cheeiB  the  seduded  student  onward  through  hia  labyrintlis  of  exhaust- 
ing investigation,  pursued  year  after  year,  without  aid  or  sympathy, 
yet  never  abandoned  till  some  gtorions  discovery,  duly  veiified,  crowns 
lus  devoted  loyalty  to  science.    Indefittigable  perseverance,  in  Haa 
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faoe  «r  appoeitian  and  accumulttted  difficulty,  bos  baen  the  con^Uon 
of  success  ID  maoy  a  noble  effort  of  philuthropy,  in  its  devot«d  en- 
deavon  to  nlleviste  the  mberiea  of  aufiering  hnmaaitf,  by  meliorating 
it«  oatwtfd  conditjons,  enlightening  its  meDtnl  darkness,  or  inspiring 
it  iritfa  the  elements  of  a  new  »Kirftl  and  apiritoal  life. 

Without  the  Bosttining  power  of  this  attribute,  no  undertaking  <d 
moment  hfM  ever  auoceeded,  in  the  experience  of  individuals  or 
of  communities.  Yet  it  is  a  qn&lity  in  which  the  yonng  mind,  in  its 
eager  desire  of  novelty,  and  its  need  of  alternations  of  activity,  is  mora 
deficient  than  it  is  in  that  which  prompts  to  the  most  arduons 
attempts  or  heroic  efforts.  The  vigor  which  manifests  iUelf  in  firm 
adherence  to  plan  or  purpose,  is  usually  acquired  by  d^ees,  under 
skillful  training.  Bat,  when  attained,  it  stamps  ihe  seal  of  certtunty 
on  whatever  human  endeavor  is  competent  to  dSect, 

(8.)  Self-go»trKtHent. — 'Hiis  invaluable  trut  of  cultivated  charaoter 
implies,  in  the  individual  who  possesses  it,  the  skill  and  the  mastery 
acquired  in  the  training  schools  of  conscience,  magnanimity,  resolu' 
tJon,  courage,  patience,  fortitude,  and  perseverance.  It  implies  all 
these  qualities  turned  inward  for  the  control  of  self.  Destitute  of 
self-corn Riand,  man,  when  brought  to  th«  test,  ia  bat  as  the  infant,  or 
the  lower  animal — the  mere  victim  of  passion  and  impulse.  The 
main  moral  element  of  character,  is,  in  such  cases,  wantii^ ;  and  the 
individual  sinks  in  the  scale  of  being,  not  only  in  its  moral,  but  It* 
mental  relations.  The  exigencies  of  life  which  try  men's  souls,  and 
demand  the  perfect  action  of  all  their  faculties,  exhiUt  the  inexpressi- 
ble value  of  this  trait  of  mental  and  moral  power,  by  which  man  is 
enabled  to  call  into  activity  the  nobler  elementa  of  bis  being,  and,  by 
their  authoritative  mandate,  control  and  restrain  every  lower  ten- 
dency of  his  nature,  He  thus  reigns  in  moral  soverognty  over  him- 
self and  reveals  the  true  majesty  tA  manhood ;  while,  in  loyal  subor- 
dination to  Divine  law,  he  manifests,  not  less  impressively,  the  moral 
beauty  of  the  spirit  of  filial  obedience. 

The  power  of  ulf-direetum  and  Klf-yvidanet,  which  that  of  s^ 
govennnent  implies,  enables  man,  as  an  intellsctual  agent,  to  concen- 
trate the  activity  of  hie  whole  mental  being,  on  whatever  sotidts  his 
tiioughtful  attentiim,  or  tends  to  promote  or  enlarge  hit  intelligence. 
Tn  the  moral  relations  of  his  beings  it  secures  him  against  the  allnre- 
ments  of  evil,  the  eruptions  of  passion,  tin  wreck  of  his  peace  of  mind, 
or  the  moral  ruin  of  degrading  halxts. 

Edncatbn,  in  its  common  forms,  it  ts  true,  can  do  little  by  mere  ex- 
ternal precautions,  admonitions,  or  promptings,  to  confer  the  personal 
bi^ipiness  which  it  is  the  peooliar  office  of  self-government  to  bestow. 
Self-iotelligonce,  self-experience,  and  self-culture,  and  t^e  sanctity  of 
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religious  prrndple,  are,  in  this  relation,  tbe  only  sure  reliance  for  hn- 
man  virtue.  But  when  thus  grounded  and  rooted,  it  beooroes  the 
firmest  security  for  every  trait  of  exoellenee. 

(0.)  Stlf-Ttlutnet  is  the  moral  reward  which  man  becomes  entitled 
to  reap  from  tbe  couscions  power  of  seK-govemmetit ;  and,  witbin 
such  limitation,  it  is  the  pledge  of  many  of  the  distinguishing  traits 
•f  raanly  virtue.  It  may,  witbont  the  genial  guidance  of  edncation, 
hscome  over-weening  confidence  aod  presumption.  But  rightly  de- 
ntoped,  it  is  the  proper  result  of  faith  in  the  attributes  conferred  on 
mm's  nature  by  the  Sourceof  his  being,  in  virtue  of  which  beta  render- 
ad  oompetent  for  the  station  and  the  duties  assigned  htm,  as  an  intelli- 
geiit,  but  responuble  moral  agent.  The  conscions  ^bleness  which 
indnces  infancy  and  childhood  to  rely  on  the  power  on  which  they 
ftel  they  are  de|>endent,  is  a  natnral  and  appropriate  influence.  But 
in  the  history  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  horaan  being,  there  soon 
MMceed*  a  stage,  in  which  for  the  highest  purposes  of  life  and  charao~ 
tor,  he  is  weaned  from  the  helpless  condition  of  dependence  on  others ; 
■nd  self-intelligence  ahd  self-respect  consciously  demand  the  inde- 
pendence of  self-^ertion  and  self-reliance.  A  manly  spirit  of  just 
confidence  in  conscioas  ability,  never  inconsistent  with  the  crowning 
grace  of  modesty,  secures  the  sincere  respect  of  all  who  themselves 
feel  the  dignity  of  manhood,  whether  in  its  dawn  or  its  maturity.  It 
ia  an  indispensable  element  in  personal  character,  as  the  pledge  of 
courageous  ent«rpTise,  and  persevering  apjdication,  of  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, efficient  exertion,  and  final  success,  in  whatever  tbe  sense  of 
duty,  or  a  just  amlntion,  prompts  the  aspirant  to  attempt 

14.  Tub  SBLr-RSNounciKo  ViBTirEs. — The  dependent  conditjon 
of  childhood  suggests  the  indispensable  relation  of  habitual  lAtdienee 
to  parent^  and  guardian  authority,  and  unquestioning  mhmtmon  to 
requirements  which  the  young  mind  may  not  always  be  able  to  com- 
prehend. The  unity  of  plan  and  administration,  and  the  perfect  tub- 
ordination,  which  even  the  imperfect  vision  of  the  human  eye  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  in  the  arrangement  of  the  visible  creation,  suggeet  to  the 
teflective  mind  tbe  universal  prevalence  of  Law,  as  ihe  prominent 
feature  of  Divine  government.  Order,  and  system,  and  gradaUon, 
which  man  sees  inscribed  on  all  things  around  him,  and  b>  which  he 
is  conscious  that  bis  own  mind  is  an  analogous  agent,  he  feels  to  be 
indispensabte  in  bis  own  sphere  of  action.  He  recognizes  them  as 
prompters  endued  with  a  wisdom  and  anthority  above  his  own,  and 
as  the  legitimate  directors  of  his  whole  course  of  action.  From  the 
habit  of  early  subordination,  acquired  under  the  guardian  care  <^ 
education,  when  rightly  conducted  in  the  sphere  of  home  and  school 
life,  the  self-intelligent  mind,  in  ila  maturity  of  Christian  growth, 
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learns  to  recognize  the  parsmoimt  claimi  of  Divine  aathorit;  to  nn- 
hentating  obedience  and  cheerful  aubioisBion,  in  the  ipiril  of  filid 
confidence  and  love,  even  when  paUent  resigitation  to  ordination  not 
understood  ib  the  duty  of  the  moment,  and  the  utterance  of  the 
trusting  spirit  to  its  Author  can  only  be,  "  not  aa  I  will,  but  a*  Thoa 
wilt." 

In  the  relations  of  human  inteicoone,  the  Mbdttty  which  feela 
whet  is  due  to  other*  as  exceeding  the  measure  of  merit  in  aelt,  in  dq 
less  surety  an  attribute  of  true  nobility  in  nan,  than  the  Belf-reUaooa 
which  forbids  a  feeble  dependence  on  othera,  or  a  weak,  subservient 
compliance  with  their  arbitrary  wishes.  A.  sincere  retput  for  jott 
superiority,  indicates  the  open  eye  foi  excellence,  as  manife«t«d  in  the 
attainments  and  actions  of  others,  and  a  fall  rect^itton  of  the  true 
vortb  and  genuine  merit  embodied  in  their  character  or  conduct  It 
u  the  rightful  homage  of  the  heart,  which  ennoUes,  and  never  de- 
gnkles.  It  restruns  presumptuous  self-confldeuce  and  arrogant  as- 
sumption, and  accepta,  in  true  nobleness  of  spirit,  that  lower  relative 
position  which  conscious  immaturity,  or  inexperience,  or  limited  at- 
ttunmenta  justly  assign.  It  constitutes  the  dodlity  of  childhood  and 
youth,  and  not  leas  that  of  the  mature  student  of  science,  who  loves 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  competent  instructor,  and  treasure  up  bis  words 
<4  wisdom. 

The  true  dignity  of  man,  as  an  intelligent  and  moral  being,  while 
it  secures  his  panonal  independence,  and  his  equality,  in  tbe  sight  of 
God,  with  every  individual  of  the  race,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  that  profound  respect  for  man,  as  tbe  oflspring  of  the  Father  of 
■jHrils,  which  generates  humiUly  of  spirit  and  deportment,  between 
man  and  man,  forbids  all  assumption  as  usurpation,  arrogance  as  in- 
jury, and  haughtiness  as  insult^  and  yet  knows  how  to  meet  them 
with  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christian  meekness.  True  humility  deenu 
no  office  of  kindness  too  low  which  can  minister  to  the  welftre  of  a 
fellow  being,  whether  the  beneficent  act  be  gratefully  or  Hionghtlesdy 
received.  Tbe  perfect  model  of  this  virtue  exhibited  by  Him  whose 
spirit  was  so  lowly  that  he  condescended  to  wash  the  feet  of  bis  fd- 
lowers,  was  nobly  copied  in  iha  heroic  eitplorcr*  who  did  not  ^sdain 
to  perform  the  lowest  of  menial  offices  for  bis  aufiering  crew. 

The  spirit  of  eondaeention  which  shuns  all  parade  and  f(mnali^  in 
intercouree  with  the  youog  and  the  dependent,  and  easily  and  gently 
glides  into  sympathy  and  due  familiarity  with  all  worthy  follow 
beings — which  skillfiilly  breaks  down  every  "  middle  wall  of  partition" 
between  man  and  man,  and  knows  bow  to  "  condescend  to  men  of  low 

*  Dr.  Kuw,  In  Oa  tctatt  al  Mm  AnUo  iqwdlUaa. 
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estate,"  without  tbe  ditpla;  of  coBdeeeenion — doei  fiomage  to  the 
Usker,  in  faotioriDg  tliu  niati,  and  recognfie*  the  indiTiiltial'i  own  poai- 
tioa  as  on  the  common  level  of  memberthtp  in  the  groat  &mily  which 
has  bnt  one  Head  and  one  Master. 

Id  the  iDaosgement  of  the  family  and  the  school,  the  whole  claia 
of  virtues  on  which  we  are  now  dwelling,  requiree  particular  attention 
in  all  communities  in  which  there  ia  a  pccnliar  tendency,  owing  to  the 
free  spirit  of  their  institutions,  to  place  a  high  nominal  valne  on  those 
traits  of  character  which  indicate  independence  and  self-reliance.  The 
unreflective,  unreasoning  nature  of  childhood,  tutly  catches  the  spirit 
of  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere  in  which  it  breathes,  and  in  ita 
natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  exceu,  carries  what  might  have 
been  a  positire  excellence  to  a  noxions  vice.  The  abenrd  and  cnt- 
pable  neglect  of  parental  control,  so  prevalent  in  oar  day,  often  ex- 
hibits a  spectacle  of  af^rent  insanity,  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  onr 
femilies  and  our  schools  abandoning  the  natnrat  and  beautiful  eharac- 
ter  of  their  years,  and  ridiculously  trying  to  play  the  part  of  sdf  n- 
sponsible  men  and  women. 

15.  ExAMPLB,  at  a  Moral  Influenu. — Imitation — the  power  by 
which  man  is  enabled  to  maintun  his  personal  analogy  to  surround- 
ing conditions  of  nature,  lif^  and  character,  and  thus  to  confbnu  to 
the  laws  of  being,  in  their  requiremenla — lays  him  open,  in  tLe  early 
stagea  of  life,  more  particularly,  to  the  influence  of  example  in  the 
actions  of  his  fellow  beings.  The  character  of  parents,  teachers, 
eompanions,  is,  in  this  way,  unconsciously  transcribed  in  the  daily 
hfe  of  childhood  and  youth,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  eren  in  the  habit- 
ual actions  and  expressions  of  maturer  years.  Hie  law  of  sympa- 
thy, written  on  the  human  constitution,  in  its  e^ts  on  the  imitative 
tendency  natural  to  man,  ia  a  rooet  fhiitful  source  of  good  or  evil  in 
every  moral  relation  and,  emphatically  calls  for  the  watchful  care  of 
the  faithful  educator. 

16.  Pbudbnce,  at  a  Moral  Monitor. — This  virtue — if,  in  obedience 
to  andent  classification,  it  may  be  so  called — when  it  springs  from 
just  and  honorable  motives,  is  a  negative  but  preventive  wisdom, 
somewhat  analogous  in  its  conservative  effects,  to  the  modesty  which 
reserves  itself  in  communication  with  others.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a  pre- 
ventive virtue,  yet  one  which  education  properly  inculcates  as  a  pro- 
tection against  manifold  evil  to  the  indii-idual  himself  as  well  as  to 
others.  It  forbids  hasty  concluaions,  rash  resolves,  injudicious  com- 
munication, inconsiderate  conduct,  hazardous  undertakings,  foolish  ex- 
penditures of  time,  strength,  health,  or  other  means  of  useful  or 
beneficent  action.  It  resembles  thus  the  self-control  which  keeps  man 
in  possession  of  his  powers,  and  enables  him  to  use  them  at  will.    Ita 
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Biond  value,  therefore,  Iboog^  D^adve,  is  grut,  md  great)  obrioiwlf, 
in  propOTtion  to  the  isezpenance  and  unoonadousiKH  of  the  miod  in 
ita  evlier  atages  of  progreu. 

17.  FuaoMAL  Haditb:  thar  MonU  Value. — (1.)  Thtabatnanct 
vf  Order  and  Mttkod  id  the  distribution  of  tiDM  and  the  saoceaaioa  of 
occupation*,  seema  to  be,  in  the  sphere  of  daily  life,  what  the  rega- 
larity  of  allernatioa  in  day  and  night  and  the  return  oi  the  sgaBOns, 
ia  to  the  year.  They  form  a  Mcurity  against  a  thoughleas,  random 
node  of  life,  deatitute  of  steady  aim  and  pnrpoae,  made  np  of  loose 
ecntps  of  time,  Boconsdoiuly  or  idly  passed  in  eflecting  nothing. 
Mail's  dignity  and  destination  imperatively  forbid  such  a  life.  Moral- 
ity and  religion  equally  condemn  it.  But  from  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  objects  soliciting  ita  attention,  and  of  desires  craving  grati- 
fication, the  young  mind,  unaided  by  education,  is  prone  to  lone  itself 
in  vague  and  abortive  endeavor  at  the  passing  moment,  instead  of 
relying  on  that  oontinuoua  and  systematic  industry  to  vhich  nothing 
practicable  is  denied.  As  the  bark  of  life  floats  dotro  the  ceaeeleaa 
stream  of  time,  the  hand  of  diligence  gathers  into  it,  hour  by  hour, 
the  rich  aod  evM  increasing  freight  of  varied  acquisition,  in  antictpa- 
tioD  of  another  and  yet  happier  voyage,  in  the  great  Hereafter. 

Activity  and  energy,  in  any  pursuit,  are  valuable  or  successful  only 
as  &tf  as  they  have  the  continuity  and  sequence  of  system.  It  is  this 
h^cal  principle  which  gives  unity  and  invaluable  results  to  studiea 
pursued  under  even  the  most  limited  opportunities  of  time,  and  which 
enables  the  student  to  weave  tbe  life  of  a  dny  or  of  an  hour  into  the 
continuous  web  of  the  weelc,  the  month,  and  the  year. 

(2.)  IitdiMtry. — The  love  of  work,  and  the  haUt  of  working — the 
steady  pursait  of  a  practical  purpose  in  practical  forma,  is  man's  fitst 
step  in  the  efficient  which  elevates  him  above  the  lower  tribes  of  animal 
life,  sa  a  being  endowed  not  with  the  mere  sagaoity — if  )t  may  be  so 
called — of  instinct,  but  with  the  intetligeut  forecast  which  foresees, 
sod  fi^e-ordaine,  and  prepares;  and'  whidi  oonsdously  shapes  and 
austaius  a  definite  purpose,  and  willingly  and  skillfully  toils  for  its  ac- 
oompliahment.  For  the  attaioment  of  such  results  he  is  qualified  by 
his  original,  native  love  of  activity;  and  when  this  primary  impelling 
power  is  directed  by  intelligence  and  benevolence,  it  gives  efficiency 
and  success  to  ail  his  endeavors,  whether  in  the  toil  which  wins 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  learning,  in  that  which  aocnmulatea 
(hose  of  wealth,  or  in  that  which  indefiitigably  works  for  homao  good, 
in  the  labors  of  beneficent  philanthropy. 

A  judicious  apporlionmeal  0/  time  and  ocejtpation,  however  is 
indispensable  to  successful    and   continuous    industry.     By  such  a 
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method  only  can  the  hOti  evils  of  aeemn  ctoM  application  bt 
avoided,  and  the  doe  alUraatioo  of  intervals  of  entire  -rest  and  at 
renovating  recreation  aSbrd  opportunity  of  rostoiing  and  muntun- 
ing  the  ener^es  of  life  and  mind.  He  wlio  does  not  bring  to  bia 
vork  the  powers  of  a  whole  nan,  is  incompetent  even  l«  the  task  of 
the  moment,  and,  in  the  long  ran,  his  exertians  prove  but  a  succeaa- 
ion  of.failQrcB.  The  jaded  student  or  teacher,  and  the  barasaod  man 
of  biuinen,  are  alike  unfitted  for  the  nobler  moral  purpoaee  of  their 
being.  Hsbita  OT  early-formed  obediuice  to  the  Creator's  Uwa  which 
r^nlate  the  wh^  nature  of  ma»,  are  the  onlj  sure  reltanoe  for  the 
possession  of  permanent  vigor  <J  body  and  mind,  or  the  sonndnesa 
of  moral  health  in  the  ^positions  and  aSecUons  of  the  heart  Noth- 
ing short  of  this  personal  morality  in  planning  and  conducting  the 
business  of  life,  can  secure  the  unity  of  life  in  the  whole  man,  a* 
an  intelligent,  efficient,  reeponsible  moral  agent. 

The  hygiene  of  man's  moral  being  demands  the  meat  faithful  at> 
tention  even  to  the  minor  details  of  corpora!  well-being;  and  in  no 
reepect  can  education  more  effectually  Bukerve  man's  beat  interests, 
than  by  an  enlightened  and  constant  attention  to  these  requiutes  of 
mental  health,  through  the  whole  decisive  period  of  childhood  and 
youth,  which  so  effectually  determines  the  character  of  subsequent 
life. 

The  lengthened  catalogue  of  virtues  aud  of  duties,  which  a  dis- 
tinct enumeration  of  the  moral  capabilities,  of  human  nature,  as  the 
subject  of  educational  culture,  required,  will  not  discourage  the  iaith- 
ful  teacher,  in  view  ctf  the  manifold  duties  devolving  on  bim  as  the 
guardian  of  the  young  mind;  iC|  as  we  hope  he  doea,  he  r^pwds 
moral  culture  as  the  chief  part  c^  his  work,  and  values  intelleotuat 
attainment  in  his  pupils  only  as  it  condoces  to  the  higher  ends  of 
being  and  of  character.  Nor  will  the  extent  of  detail  in  onr  sugges- 
tions be  objected  to  by  those  who  feel,  from  the  daily  experience  of 
the  teacher's  life,  bow  close  must  be  the  watchAil  otwervation  of 
disposition  and  habit,  and  how  tborongbly  practical  must  be  the 
meliorating  methods  of  inQuence,  in  the  management  of  the  school- 
room as  a  scene  of  moral  development. 

If  the  preceding  ouUine  of  dassiflcatiou  serve  no  higher  purpose 
than  that  of  a  convenient  list  for  reference  to  prompt  the  memory  o( 
tbe  teacher,  in  his  endeavors  to  do  some  measure  of  justioe  to  the 
numerous  sources  of  moral  influence  on  life  and  character,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  will  have  been  effeotoally  aooomplisbed. 
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III.   THE  UNITEB8ITT. 


The  word  "  ttoiversity"  is  often  used  witiout  any  clear  apprelien- 
filon  of  vhat  it  really  means,  or  is  meant  to  mean.  Probably  it  is  at 
present  most  frequently  employed,  when  employed  intelligently,  as 
signifying  an  educational  institution  of  great  size,  and  which  affords 
instruction  of  an  advanced  grade  in  all  leaniing.  It  has  bonever 
certainly  often  been  assumed  by  institutions  not  in  all  respects  answer- 
ing even  to  this  loose  definition ;  not  of  great  size  except  prospect- 
iraly,  and  whose  iinl\-ereality  of  learning  and  teaching  is  in  aspiration 

L  "Unieerritru,"  both  in* the  usual  Latin  and  in  ths  technical 
legal  langu^ie  of  ancient  Rome,  from  which  last  it  was  probably 
immediately  transferred  to  institutions  of  learning,  means 

1.  A  company,  or  corporation,  or  association,  or  organization  of 
periott*,  acting  permanently  together,  and  therefore  corresponding 
most  nearly  to  our  word  "  eorporalion." 

2.  Any  number  of  lAta^<,  either  actually  united  in  some  sense,  or 
legally  considered  as  so  united. 

II.     During  tbe  middle  ages,  untvertitai  was  employed  to  denote 

1.  Any  number  or  cUss  of  persons  mentioned  or  addressed  col- 
lectively ;  as,  " vnivertitiM  vulra"  applied  by  the  mnnicipality  of 
Oiford,  A.D.,  1212,  to  "all  belleven  in  Christ  (omntfiu*  ChrUti 
fidtlibut);"  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  12lt,  to  the  same.  This 
is  anslogons  to  the  use  of  imilat  in  the  Latin  name  adopted  by  the 
Moravians,  "Uniba  Fhitum"  It  was  nse^  in  a  proclamation  by 
one  of  the  kings  of  France,  as  a  mode  of  addressing  his  kingdom. 
And  see  Dncange  and  Carpentier,  in  voce. 

2.  A  public  corporadon;  as  a  guild  of  artizans;  a  chapter  of 
canons;  and  more  particularly  a  town.  An  old  seal  of  Nuremberg 
baa  "  Seal  of  tbe  univerMty"  (i.  «.  incorporated  body)  "  of  citizens  of 
Nuremberg,  (SiffUlum  ttnivertitatit  eivium  de  Nvremixrg^r*  Thus 
there  might  be,  as  the  "Penny  CycU^dia"  observes  "a  univeruty 
of  tailors."  It  was  also  applied  to  a  number  of  churches  nnder  one 
ecclesiastical  superiDtendent.    , 
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3.  A  constitueBt  tnember,  or  dement,  of  ■  General  Stadj  (Studinm 
ffeneralt). 

Tliia  third  eenia  Je  die  iutject  of  this  duconioii ;  the  othen,  how 
ever,  being  ralunble,  u  fhrDishing  illustnitive  Kiudafpe*. 

UI.     What  WM  a  Shtdium  fftntraUf 

The  name  first  osed  to  designate  the  earlieet  European  QniTersitiea 
waa  Sehola.  From  the  thirteenth  oentuiy,  the  moat  common  term, 
(or  a  long  time,  waa  Studium;  and  as  an  eepedal  and  honorary 
term,  Sludium  Ofnenlt.*  ThU  ia  used,  for  initance,  in  Uie  bull  to 
Placenza,  1248;  in  the  grant  to  the  school  of  law  at  Rome,  1250; 
ID  the  bull  to  Perugia,  1307;  in  the  charter  of  AreiEO,  1856;  <£ 
Vienna,  1365;  in  the  bull  for  a  theologicid  faculty  there,  1886;  ia 
the  charter  to  Ferrara,  1891 ;  in  the  bull  to  liigobtadt,  1458 ;  ia  Uu 
charter  of  Wittenberg,  lfi02. 

On  the  meaning  of  Stvdivm  GtturaU,  Savigny  obeervea,  (iii^  412) : 

"The  name  has  been  interpreted  to  intend  the  whole  collecttva 
body  of  the  sciences,  but  incorrectly ;  because  in  the  first  place,  no 
one  of  the  celebrated  schools  umed  at  all  those,  but  they  were  at  fust 
rather  limited  to  one  single  faculty,  and  might  be  without  any  one  or 
more  faculdaa,  without  being  any  the  less  a  tlvdium  generaU; 
and  because  in  the  second  place,  the  same  term  was  also  used  by 
single  facultira.f  The  name  rather  refers  to  the  extent  c^  the  scope  of 
operation  of  these  institatioDS,  which  were  intended  for  pupils  of  all 
countries." 

The  expressions  of  iotetition*  in  the  early  charters  corroborate 
this  view.  Thus,  the  bull  for  Ingolstadt,  1459,  says,  "That  there 
may  be  there  a  plentiful  fountain  of  learning,  from  whose  abundance 
all  may  driuk  who  desire  to  be  imbued  with  good  literature,  (Quod 
.  .  ,  tit  ihi  Ktentiarvm  font  irriffuut,  de  cujtu  pltftUudine  hiiuri- 
<mt  univeni  lilttrarvm  evpientet  imlfui  docutrtentit)."^  Budotph  of 
Austria,  in  the  charter  to  Vienna,  1365,  says:  "In  order  to  do  some- 
thing in  token  of  graUtude  to  Ood     .     .     .     and  for  the  benefit  of 

•  SDTicnr,  "Hitfory  fl'  Ite  Annan  Laa  in  Ihe  MIddli  Agf,"  (OaciirUi  ifer  jahnucjtoi 
Ah-AIi  I'm  Milldmer,)  ill.,  412,  Slc  Pului,  *H  edlcd  iluditan  (cAatarAm,  lij  Holudinin, 
Inim    lb.,  277. 

t  Thui  lo  ihe  bull  of  1362,  far  ibt  ibealii(ica]  futllj  III  Pwlu* :  "  Wi  lUTa  ardainn]  Itwl 
Ihcn  be  >  (cnent  uni]/  Id  Ihe  aid  JaculTj  of  liiti>\on,  (Slaaiiniii  .  .  .  fuod  .  .  . 
•nirffMHi  geitcralt  in  eadrm  Ihtalofiai/aculiait  riuiaiy"  jnd  hi  Ihe  bull  of  »22,  for  lilt  ana 
&caUr  ■IHoolpeltis':  "WfunUln  Ihel  Ihrre  be  i  fFDcnl  Madr  of  Ihi  ruulrf  of  (heohifT, 
{OrdiruaniiM  laod    .    ,     ■    tlndxiimtmnlt  IhetUgiarfacallalUtti'lan  ^' uii  InVimim, 

In  eadm  thcoitfta  ril  tludiuin  genenili)."  Tbeliv  lehaol  ■!  Pin,  »u  ailed  wbiilaim  gen- 
trait.  Fihrpnl,  ••Biliary  ^  tht  OaitTMib)  if  t'iiit,  {HiMaria  ncadtmiat  Pimntnt},"  & 
Toll.,  4010.    Pl_,  1T9I,  I792j  17».    Quoled  Id  aeilgnr.  m.  30i. 

IMeJrrn',  "jlniuri^fto  nnivtntly  ^ IngeltladI,"  {Anniia  bigtiitiidiinwH  acadrmlat. 
Inehanml  V.  RMnitnit  a  J.  Engtnttu  ;  unti'nuarll  J.  if.  Uedtrtr."  t  tdIi.,  tmo.  In. 
foUidl,  me.    It.,  (2, 
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the  htimaD  noe.^  I/aiing  of  Bararia,  in  bis  cHarter  to  Ingolstfidt, 
Bays,  "we  have  tbereforo  erected,  ordained  and  estabKshed  a  high, 
common,  booorable  and  fi-ee  nniTersity  and  school  in  our  citj  of  In- 
golatadt,  {So  fuAen  teir  ,  .  .  am  liohe  gemain  vtirdig  undgefreytt 
UnivergiUt  V7id  Sehvel  tn  wuer  Slat  IngoUtat  ftirgenomen,  geordnet, 
v.nd  geatift)."  (Mederer,  17^42).  Elfipfelfsajs  of  Tubingen,  founded 
14V7,  that  it  "  waa  not  only  univertilat  litttrarvm,  but  also  an  aasoda- 
tion  {Oenouetueha/t)  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  slody,  (^memta- 
mm  Studivttu)  ;  a  v»iversita$  atudii  geiteraiit." 

PetruB  Gregoriiu  Tboloeanns  say b,{  "Hie  term  public  or  general 
stndies  is  applied  to  Bcboola  in  which  study  is  privileged,  ^tbar  hj  a 
public  grant  of  tbe  pope,  or  of  the  prince,  or  by  ancient  custom,  of 
whose  beginning  the  memory  is  lost;  and  where  the  society  and 
assembling  of  scholars  and  teachers  is  permitted  ;  the  name  of  the 
tiling  contuning,  for  that  contained.  Bncfa  an  institution  may  be 
called  a  general  study  or  a  univeimty,  for  the  same  reason  ;  because 
the  studies  pursued  there  are  offered  to  alt,  and  are  public,  and  free  of 
expense  to  those  desiring  to  learn,  and  taught  by  settled  teachers ; 
and  are  privileges  granted  to  all  students.  Xor  are  they  any  less  to 
be  called  general  studies,  or  unirersities  because  not  all  sciences,  but 
some  only,  are  pursued  and  taught  there.  For  their  generality  doea 
not  pertain  to  a  university  of  sciences,  but  to  the  public  purpose  of 
their  instruction.  For  those  who  originated  and  established  and  privi- 
leged these  "  studies,"  intended  that  a  lecture  should  be  read  upon  an 
appropriate  number  of  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  if  they  were  read  on 
otbere,  that  such  others  should  not  enjoy  the  privileges  accruing  to 
those  prescribed  to  be  taught,  and  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  them. 
{Stvdia  generalia,  hodU,  leupuMiea  dimmtvr,  teholae  *n  qvihn  pviliet 
m  privilegio  p<mtifteU  tvmmi  vel  pri-n^pit,  tel  antigua  ammttudint, 
evjut  initii  non  txtat  m«in«ria,  itudiam  ett  prmilagiatum,  et  parmUnt 
loeUtat  et  amainui  tehoUutiamtm  et  dooentium  ;  eontinem  pro  conteate. 
Point  diei  itudium  gtneraU  et  unteemliu  ratione  eadem,  quod  ttudia 
qvae  ibi  traetantttr  wavertit  propotita  tint  et  tiut  publiea,  tt  grati$,  . 
volaitihut  diteere,  proponanlw  ab  itutitvtU  preeqitcriiui,  tintgve  privi^ 
legia  unii«rni  itudentibtu  eoneetia.  Ntqve  ideo  minuj  itudia  generalia 
dU^ttvr  aiit  vnhertitatet,  quod  non  omtie*  teietitiae  ibi,  ted  eertaa  tmttvm 
traetentar  et  doceantw.     J/amgeneralitaiadvnivertitateianim  pertinet 

*Kaiiinu,  '■OmuibutlantlBtkt  niitmy  mtd  Inpntrmtnl  tf  Oit  Qtrtuat  Untvtrtilia." 
Kiliialli)rII"ii7BiU'rwrd.    S<n>.    Htw  Yotk  ;  IHSB,  p.  la. 

)"  Iliuorji  OTUi  dtteriflim  qf  Ihi  uxivtriilf  i^  TtUiingen,"  (OackiMi  md  BeteArtibiBif 
dtr  Unixrrnim  TVAi'nf  m  )  '  Uy  Dr.  K.  KlUpfeJ.    Sro..  TliblnfFB.  184^  p.  E. 

1  "04  Ihi  BtptMIc  {Di  BepKbUea,")  Lib.  i<lii.  t  I.,  {  87.  Quol«]  la  Sir  Wllllun  Hunll- 
liat't-DitautlimtimFMIeK^yiindLUiralart."  Bra.  New  Yoili,1953.p.  473.  BBmillon 
caltihim  "ttttwX  loriit  of  Ui«  MUetnita  CCUU17,  Itie  dMnoTtlM  Jurldkil  bcolilu  In  mm 
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tetentiantm,  wd  ad  putlieam  eati»am  docmdi;  ptvtit  mim  plaouit  Ut 
f[ui  itutitutntnt  at  trtxerunt  tt  privitegiarvnt  tludia,  teimttiaa  tt  artm 
Hideet  Ugi puilUa  tmUvm  dtitnt,  eliialiat  legQiUur,iu>inttuntur prit^ 
legiit  qvUm*  pratieriptat  doettidae,  et  earum  doctors  el  avditortt  vtunHtr 
ttpotiiiittur%" 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  great  European  MhooU  of  learning  of  the 
thirteenth  and  aubsequent  centuries  were  called  Mtvdiwn  gentrale; 
and  that  this  name  waa  given  to  them  becauae  tbej  were  for  the  geti* 
era!  or  oecumenical  body  of  students ;  for  all  comers ;  for  the  hutaao 
race;  that  their  generality  was  of  proffered  iuvitation  to  whatever 
tbey  could  afford;  not  of  an  asserted  poGsesBion  of  wbatever  oould 
be  desired.  It  meant  not  a  place  where  every  thing  was  ntudied,  but 
a  place  to  which  any  one  might  resort  to  study  whatever  was  taught 
there,  whether  but  one  study,  or  several,  or  all  allowable  studies, 
(otnni  lieita  facnltait).  It  might  be  in  one  faculty  only,  in  all,  or  in 
any  selected  number. 

IV,  What  was  the  relation  between  a  tfudium  j/eneraU  and  a 
vniverntai  f 

The  "general  study"  was  not  at  first  an  existing  and  acting  body 
ID  any  proper  aenae.  It  was  a  term  used  to  describe  a  place  of  re- 
sort for  students.  The  vnivemlatet  were  the  efficient  bodies.  As  to 
the  relation  between  the  general  study  and  the  univeraities  which  ex- 
isted at,  or  within  it,  Savigny  says,  (iii^  412),  "The  word  "univer- 
sity" did  not  mean  the  school  as  such,  but  had  its  strict  Roman 
meaning  of  a  corporation,  formed  for  purposes  connected  with  (be 
school.  The  consUtuent  members  of  this  corporation,  who  exerdsed 
its  powen  and  appeared  in  ita  meetings,  were  not  choeelt  in  any  uni- 
form manner,  but  under  whatever  rule  was  adopted  at  each  individual 
Khool.  Thus  at  Bologna,  the  term  univertiCat  teholarium  was  most 
commouly  used  U>  describe  it;  and  at  Paris,  u.  magitlrontm,*  But 
in  no  event  did  any  pereon  then  think  of  that  signification  of  the 
word  which  was  first  invented  at  a  very  late  period,  and  which  made 
it  iotend  the  whole  body  of  the  sciences.  This  was  an  impossible  idea 
at  a  time  when  so  many  of  these  schools  included,  for  instance,  both 
n,  univeriiUu  juristanim  and  a  wiivertitat  artistarvm. 

Tomekf  saya,  "  It  is  also  of  course  understood  that  the  members 
of  tlie  tludium  general*  had  the  right  to  constitute  a  special  organiza- 
Ijon  {tine  betoudert  Oemeinde)  with  its  own  peculiar  rights.  The 
idea  of  thia  organization,  the  univemty,  most  espcially  be  in  early 
limes,  be  strictly  distinguished  from  that  of  s  general  study  ;  for  it 


cKon'iui.    Wh(D[halutir[«r[nt»iiKdtta» 
<)r  Pirl>,  II  ti  (0  be  eipltlntd  b;  Oa  tailj  iu*(g  «hlcb  Included  maeiuer  Id  Kkclaru. 

t  "Bltlary  ^  lit  UnittrtUf  <f  Pratue  {GiKhithtt  dtr  Prater  VtUterulat).-    B/  W. 
W.Tonek.    Sn.    Pnfm,  1BI>.    p.  8. 
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WM  not  nec«Mar3r  tbat  one  general  ttoAj  shonld  sIm)  conBtitote  bat 
one  univenity.  It  might  include  MfenJ  ancb,  aa  well  aa  aerernl 
JMultieB." 

And  again,  pp.  26,  27;  "After  this  time"  {viz.,  the  end  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  jear  1ST2,  between  the  faculty  of  law  and  the  other 
facnities),  "the  general  atndy  at  Fm^e  remained  divided  into  two 
universities,  haHng  nothing  in  comtnoQ,  except  their  chancellor.  .  .  . 
Tho  UDiversitf  of  law  {Jtiritttnvnivertitat)  enacted  its  separata 
atatutei  in  the  year  1878." 

The  itaiiittm  generate  might  include  nnivereities  formed  on  a  prin* 
dple  of  nationality.  This  was  the  case  at  Bologna,  where  there  were 
at  an  early  period,  at  least,  two  univeraitiea  of  ihb  kind,  the  ultra- 
montane and  ci tramontane.  The  univenitiea  might  also  be  termed 
from  their  particular  department  of  study,  as  at  Prngue.  This  divi- 
sion afterward  prevailed  at  Bologna,  along  wi  lb  the  other;  and  in  1561, 
were  published  these  "StatuUt  of  the  univernly  of  juriile  in  the 
ffymnaeiittn  of  Bolorfna,  [Slatutn  .  .  .  univertilatii  juriilarum 
ffjfmnatii  £ononiennt).^'* 

There  waa  at  Padua,  in  like  manoer,  both  a  daalpine  and  a 
transalpine  university,  both  of  jurists,  and  each  with  iCa  rector ;  and 
at  the  sarao  time  a  unieertitat  artittanim,  with  a  third  rcctor.f  At 
I^a,^  "The  scholars  constituted  the  university,  except  that  the 
university  in  theology  consisted  exclusively  of  the  teachers  in  that 
department"  In  1840  there  were  there,  however,  a  dsalpine  and  a 
transalpine  university.  At  Vicenza,  there  were  four  separate  univer- 
sities by  nations,  in  1205.g  So  there  were  at  VeroelU,  about  1228.| 
At  Ferrara,  the  jnrists  and  "artjits"  (members  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  or  faculty  of  arts,)  were  separate  universities.^  At  Mont- 
peliier,  there  were  two  universiliea ;  in  medicine  and  law,** 

These  universities,  whether  the  general  study  oontained  one  or 
more,  and  whether  constituted  by  nations  or  by  the  studies  pursued, 
were  the  bodies  which  transacted  the  business.  They  appointed  profes- 
sors, fixed  salaries,  determined  courses  of  instruc^on,  enacted  statutes, 
treated  with  all  individuals  and  bodies,  and  gave  tbe  degrees,  which 
the  chancellor — who  in  this  formed  a  center  or  head  to  all  the 
nniversilies  of  each  general  study — approved,  as  the  Pope's  rep- 
resentative. 

T.  How  did  the  term  uaivernta*  snpplant  (as  it  did)  that  of 
itudium  ffenerale  f 

The  answer  is,  by  the  ordinary  coui«e  of  modification  of  teniw ; 
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aocording  to  vhidi  tbey  lose  more  or  ]ess  of  the  close  spplicabyit^ 
for  which  they  were  at  fint  choeen,  and  are  employed  with  what^rer 
degree  of  incorrectaew  become*  conrGoient,  to  designate  sometbing 
in  some  way  deaceoded  from  or  represenlJDg  or  related  to  the  original 
thing,  but  not  necessarily  the  tame,  or  the  like,  in  any  strict  Benae. 

Thus,  u  soon  as  the  ttudia  generalia,  inEtead  of  immemorial  osage, 
began  to  act  under,  or  originated  from,  some  express  charter  or  grant, 
the  meaning  of  the  term  iludium  gtntraXe,  began  to  tend  to  become 
identical  with  that  of  univertila$.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, this  was  substantially  the  ca»e.  The  charter  of  foundation  of 
the  unit-ersity  of  Wittenberg,  in  1502,  defines  the  new  instituUon  aa 
"a  general  study  or  university,  or  gymnasium,  (tfuifium  generaU  live 
ttnivertitaleta  aut  gymnatlam]."  So,  Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
thirty  years  before,  in  Lis  charter  to  Ingolstadt,  calls  it  a  "nniTerrity 
and  school,  (^Uhivemiltt  vnd  Sehtul)." 

Defore  this  period,  the  word  univertitat,  when  ased  of  a  corpora* 
tion  at  a  »liidium  was  joined  with  additional  words  showing  what 
university  was  meant ;  and  this  of  course,  just  as  much  as  itt  present 
we  should  add  the  words  to  "society"  or  "corporation,"  to  signify 
what  sort  of  one  was  meanL  Thus  we  have,  of  Vicenza,  1206,  u, 
aekolarum  ;  of  Paris,  at  sundry  dates,  1209  to  1406,  u.  doctorum  «( 
teholariiim,  doclorinn  et  diicipalomm,  maffxitrorum  tt  tckolarium, 
tckolarium;  of  Toulouse,  1223,  n-Ao/anum;  of  Bologua,  123S,satne; 
of  Oxford,  1250,  same ;  and  1300,  magintrorum,  doetorum  ft  xkola- 
riunt;  of  Cambridge,  1266,  Khartum;  12^ 6,  refftntium  tt  tckola- 
rium ;  nea,  tttidtjitittm ;  of  Reggio,  127S,  MAofariuni;  of  Mont- 
pellier,  1289,  sain  a ;  Lisbon,  1*^90,  same;  Pemgia,  1307,  same; 
Prague,  Paris,  VtenDa,  Turin,  Louvain,  134?  to  1425,  itttdii. 

But  now,  laiiveriita*  bad  acquired-  a  technical  meaning,  from  its 
long  use,  in  speaking  of  these  moat  prominent  and  inflaential  of  all 
the  different  sorts  of  mediceval  vniverailatet ;  and  from  about  A.  D^ 
ISOO,  the  various  terms  itudium.,  ttvdium  generaU,  univertttat,  u. 
MtvdU,  w.  ttudii  ffouralia,  aeademia,  ffynmatium,  arehigt/mtmrivm, 
Utuvtrtttdt,  and  hohi  Sehule,  began  to  be  used  quite  indiscrimin- 
ately,  to  designate  what  answered  to  tha  earlier  itudium  gtMraU  with 
ila  included  uttivernlatei,  bnt  what  had  by  that  time  become  sub- 
stantially what  the  present  European  universities  are. 

Here  the  present  historical  discussion  ends ;  for  it  is  not  now  pro- 
poned to  speak  of  the  essence  or  powers  of  a  unireiHity  as  now 
untlentood. 

During  the  period  of  about  uz  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  A.  D. 
3200,  all  of  which,  except  the  last  century,  has  been  one  of  fanciful- 
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neu  ID  &11  manner  of  interpretation,  variotu  enoneoiu  Kcconnts  have 
been  givcQ  of  the  meaning  of  univerMUa. 

It  waB  derived,  for  instance,  from  the  unirersalitj  of  the  beneficent 
iatentioDs  of  founden  or  t«achers.  That  this  was  wrong,  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the  word.  That  charao- 
ler,  it  is  true,  was  the  basis  of  the  earlier  term  ittiditim  gentrale; 
bnt  not  of  the  legal  term  univertitas. 

It  WHS  derived,  again,  from  the  asaumed  universal  scope  of  their 
field  of  instruction.  This  interpretation  is,  however,  conoluaively  an- 
awered,  not  only  by  the  same  ailments  as  in  the  former  case,  but  by 
the  absurdity  which  its  admisNon  would  imply,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  usual  expressions  of  v.  doelorum  or  teholarium,  whicb  necesaarily 
refer  ita  wUvertUyneu  to  its  humtu  oonstituenta,  and  on  the  other 
band,  and  still  more  fordbly,  in  the  equally  common  ones  of  u.jurit- 
tarum,  or  artittarum,  or  Iktologiat,  which  phrases  ma^e  nonsense,  if 
we  permit  one  of  the  words  to  apply  the  university  to  all  things  and 
the  other  to  limit  it  to  one,  as  much  as  to  say  "an  institution  for 
studying  every  thing,  where  they  study  nothing  but  law." 

Again ;  both  ttudium  gentrale  and  wdversitat,  were  someUmea 
derived  from  the  generality  or  umversality  of  the  currency  of  the 
degrees  which  they  gave.  Though  not  absurd,  no  reason  appeara  in 
the  t«xt  of  early  charters  or  authors,  to  support  such  a  derivation,  and 
it  seems  mere  conjecture.  The  constant  early  use  of  accompanying 
words  to  define  tbe'constituents  of  aniverntas,  seems  positively  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  its  having  had  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  a 
collective  body,  organization,  or  corporation. 

The  true  idea  of  the  university  as  it  has  existed,  will  be  developed 
in  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  institutions.  The 
accounts  of  tbeir  historical  development,  various  modes  of  action, 
and  connection  with  the  State  and  with  educational  systems,  will 
afford  materials  for  determining  this  question. 

On  the  following  page  is  given  a  list  of  some  authorities  on  the 
earlier  Italian  and  French  universities. 
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AoTHomros  ox  Fbzxcb  ahs  Ituuk  Uhttebties. 

BxBRUT-Eim-PBC^  Hjstobt  or  tbi  Ancient  ITHiTEBnTT  or  Gbinobli 
{Bielorie  de  F  mdame  univerHti  Graidble).     Svo.    Puis,  1S20. 

Bun,  TutcEHzio,  HisToaicAi.  Kuioms  or  tbb  Usrrnanr  or  Pbeuoia, 
(Mitaorie  atoriche  ddta  Feragma  Univervitd),  4to,  Penigiit,  IBIS.  (OnlyToL 
L^then  printed.) 

BchAsm,  C.  IL,  HjsTOBX  or  thx  UHmsanr  or  PisiB,  (Atlorta  unuwiiiidu 
Ariiien*^)).    6  toIb.,  fblio.    Paris,  16fiti — 1613. 

CoLL^  F.  IL,  EtstOBT  or  the  TTHiTEitBiTT  or  Pisda,  {Sloria  thBo  Staiio 
iSFadova).    4  rolg.,  4to.     pKdoa,  lSt4-6. 

Cbxttes,  Hibtobt  or  tbb  UHtrxaenT  or  Pabis,  (Bittorie  de  t  wuverrili 
dt  Parti).     1  vols.,  Umo.     Ptrii,  1761. 

DiT  Bbxitl,  jAOome,  Thutbb  or  Pabiblui  ixnvniaB,  {Thiatn  d€S  aH' 
UpOei  dn  Parit).  Book  II.,  on  the  Uninnitr  of  Fwii.  Second  edition,  tto. 
Paris,  1G39.    (Pint  ecUtkm,  1613). 

EanxrEDTu^  Charles  d'.,  EodussufncAL  Hwroaz  qr  UoHTrsLUSB,  witr 
i.  HiSTOBiCAL  OcTLiKB  Or  1T8  UiJiTEBSiTT  AND  COLLEOES,  {Btttmre  EcdctioM- 
jue  de  Jronipefliir).  Tbta  U  volume  tvo  of  his  Histoiy  of  the  city  ai  Uontpellier. 
-  3  you.,  folio.    Montpellier,  1137-9. 

Fabhbucci,  0.  S.  &L,  Fourteen  papers  on  the  TTniveraity  of  Uss,  and  ita  pro- 
(basorg.  In  Cslogeii's  SclEininc  akd  Philolooical  CoLLEcnoNB,  {RtxccMa  iT 
opiaeoii  »cittdtfld  t  jitotoptri).  PnbUdied  ftt  Venice,  llmo.,  1740-61 ;  to1«,  21— 
61,  and  Toliune  eight  of  new  series,  paasini. 

Pabkoki,  a.,  Histort  or  thi  UKiTBBsnT  or  Pisa,  {SUlBiria  acadanim 
Pittma).    3  Tol&,«to.    Pia^  17S1-5.  . 

FATTOBnn,  M.,  EnintHT  pBonssoBt  or  thb  Uhitsssitt  or  Boumita,  rsoM 
TBE  Eletbstb  to  tdb  Foubtexnth  CBKruBT,  (De  claria  ardtimflTtnaaii  Sonani- 
tui*  profitmnbua,  &c)  Folio.  Bokgua.  Part  I.,  of  VoL  I.,  1769;  Part  n, 
1778.    (Begun  by  M.  Baku). 

Oeislia,  Gr.,  HistOBT  OF  TBE  tTMiVEBSiTT  Or  Saflms,  (isbnia  deUo  studio 
d*  KapaU).     2  toIb.,  4to.    Naples  1763-4. 

Pafadopou,  N.  C,  HiBTOftT  or  the  TJKirERsrrr  or  Padda,  (ZBstorio  gym- 
tuuii  t^tkmm).    Folio.    Venice,  1726. 

Pabquibb,  K.  a.,  PaESCtt  Eebeabohbs,  {Seeherdia  de  la  France).  Book  IX., 
cbaptera  iiL  to  KxrilL,  on  the  tTniversity  of  Paris.  Id  VoL  I.,  of  bis  Works. 
Folio.     Parii^  1723. 

Rehazzi:,  F.  iL,  HraTOBT  or  the  UsTTEBSirT  at  Bau^  (Sloria  ddF  vniver- 
(^  itK).    4  Tots.,  4to.    Borne  1803-6. 

HiccoBoyuB,  A.,  The  UHtrsBSiTT  or  Padca,  [De  Gymnaaia  Fakaiina).  4to. 
Padn*,  1698.    Also  in  the  TKetauna  llaliix,  YoL  TI.,  Part  IT. 

Sabti,  U.     £Ek  FAnoBiEi. 

Saviovt,  F.  C,  HisniBT  or  tbx  Kouah  Lav  di  the  Itioiax  Aara, 
[OeaMckle  dee  Rtmiithai  StiAie  im  MUkliUa).  ToL  UL,  pp.  1G3 — 119,  and 
609—718.    Second  eiUtion.    Svo.    Heidelbeig,  183^ 

ToMABnii,  J,  P.,  UnvEBsiTT  or  Padua,  (Oynmoninn  Fabnmm).  ite^ 
Cdinc^  1661. 
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IV.    DNIVERqin  OF  TUBIKQEN^ 


IT  TO  raa  asgBVAiioii,  14IT— less. 
Toe  nnivQni^  of  the  middle  agt»  were  ceoten  of  mfluence  not 
only  upon  learned  atndiea,  but  upon  all  departioeDts  of  intellectual 
activity.  They  had  a  decisive  iufluanoe  upon  the  fbnnalioii  of 
views  in  philosophy,  theology,  law  and  polido.  Before  the  discovery 
of  printing,  aud  indeed  for  a  short  time  after  it,  they  were  the  ordi- 
naiy  means  of  intellectnal  interconne,  filling  the  place  of  the  preu, 
both  in  learned  and  in  light  current  litaratare.  They  were  also  the 
organs  of  pnbMc  opinion.  But  the  edncatioQ  fnraished  bj  the  uni- 
versities was  still  by  no  means  an  education  for  the  massea  of  the 
people.  Tt  was  thoroughly  aristocratic,  and  its  recipients  formed  close 
corporations,  which  took  rank  by  tlie  side  of  the  oorporations  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  as  a  privileged  class ;  the  degree  of  doctor,  for 
instance,  conferring  the  privileges  of  nobility.  And  like  those  other 
clnsees,  the  nniversitie*  were  at  first  by  no  means  arbitrary  creatures 
of  poli^cal  authority,  but  natural  results  of  the  mental  activity  of  the 
period.  They  arose  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  some 
beloved  and  infinential  taaoher,  around  whom  gathered  a  cirale  of 
scholars,  which  in  turn  attracted  to  itaelf  other  teachera  and  other 
scholars.  Thus  originated  the  universitiea  of  Paris,  Bologna  and 
Salerno.  But  all  thia  was  no  lon^^r  the  precise  significance  of  a 
univenity,  at  the  Ume  when  the  German  ones  were  founded.  These 
latter  were  no  more  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
a  nation,  but  aroee  only  after  the  period  of  the  bloom  of  the  national 
intellectnal  life.  Tlieir  essence  is  to  a  &r  less  degree  the  mental  life 
of  their  time ;  it  is  no  longer  the  emperor  of  Germany  who  as  such 
establishes  the  university,  but  the  hereditary  lord  of  a  country,  who 
directs  the  cunent  of  learning  and  educatdoo  through  separate  canals 
in  his  own  dominions.  The  first  universt^  whioh  was  founded  in 
the  German  empire,  that  of  Prague,  is  an  instance  of  thia.  It  was 
founded  in  1348,  by  the  emperor  Charies  IV.,  in  hia  fovorite  dty, 
after  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  gaining  the  German  empire,  and 
had  withdrawn  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  eatablish  his  authori^ 
th«e  on  the  basis  which  he  preferred.  After  this  example,  several 
other  universities  vrere  founded  in  German  provinces,  but  all  under 
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tbe  auspices  of  tb«  [Dimediato  aovereign.  Such  wen  Vienna  in  1845 ; 
Heidelberg  in  1386,  and  Leipzig  in  1408.  The  fifteenth  in  order  of 
foundation  is  TQlnngeD,  which  was  founded  in  1477  by  Coant  Eber- 
hard  of  'Wirtemberg,  who  was  led  to  follow  tlia  example  of  other 
German  princes,  by  his  own  opinion  of  the  valne  of  learned  educa- 
tion, and  hy  the  influence  of  his  accomplished  mother  Matilda,  an 
archduchess  of  Austria,  and  of  some  of  his  council,  especially  Ver- 
genhana,  sumamed  Kauclers,  and  Reuchlin.  The  decree  of  founda- 
tion, dated  dd  July,  1477,  thus  speaks  of  his  intention : — 

He  htm  often  oQiwider^  how  lie  miaht  beat  Kt  sbont  icrnie  rnlerprne  wall 
iJmdniit  *"  ^°  Crralor,  and  naefol  for  the  nxnmoB  ({ood  and  liir  lii*  (irtijaMi. 
He  bu  airivpd  at  the  conclusioD  (hot  he  cain  tie^n  nothinf;  belter  or  more  plea*- 
Ing  to  the  ptemBl  Gnd  than  ta  propsre  menn*  for  the  in«trai'tion  oT  pwd  aoi 
lealous  yoDtlw  in  the  liberal  *ni  mil  in  learniDK,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  t» 
T«cogniie,  fear,  and  obey  Giid.  Tliis  !■  better  than  to  biiild  ma^iiicfnl  rharehe* 
snd  to  found  vcslthy  ccclniaitioil  inMitatioDa;  for  the  best  temple  uf  Gnd  i*  iho 
bumsn  besrt,  snd  the  Crestor  tokei  more  pismire  in  the  RDodnev  and  hdiae« 
of  men  thno  in  splendid  temples,  which  contribute  but  little  to  hsppinng  ;  while 
the  (treat  olijei^  of  mora]  training  and  elevation  con  fn  no  wsy  be  better  HtUineJ, 
than  by  mesns  of  inalrnction  in  tenrniofr.  In  thia  good  belief  he  htu  determised 
to  bund  a  school  Ibr  hamao  and  divine  learning. 

Count  Enjerhard  also  uses  some  remarkably  noble  expressions  la 
the  charter,  dated  dth  October,  1177.  He  uys  here,  "In  the  good 
design  of  aiding  to  discorer  tlie  well-spring  of  life,  so  that  hclpfal 
and  healthful  learning,  flowing  thence  in  streams  immeasurable  to  all 
tliQ  ends  of  (he  world,  may  work  for  the  quenching  of  the  destruct- 
ive fires  of  human  unreasonableness  and  folly,  we  have  determined 
and  undertaken  to  organize  and  establish  a  tiniversity  in  our  city 
of  Tubingen."  As  reasons  for  selecting  Tubingen,  he  mentions  the 
agreeableness  and  fruitfolness  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  health- 
fiilness  of  the  ur,  as  &cts  patent  to  all.  One  main  reason  also 
probably  was  that  Tilbingen  was  the  principal  city  id  his  dominiona. 

As  universities  were  properly  ecclesiastical  institutions,  their  hgai 
establishment  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope.  This  bad  already 
been  done,  in  the  application  of  Count  Eberhard,  by  Sixtus  IV.,  by 
a  bull  of  November  I4th,  1476,  promulgated  at  Urach  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1477,  before  many  of  tJie  lay  and  clerical  not«bilitiee  of  the 
country,  by  Heinrich  Faber,  abbot  of  Blaubenren,  as  apostt^icol  com- 
missary. Here  was  read  the  papal  act  of  foundation,  which  ordered 
the  establishment  of  the  universi^  {tillffememti  Studivm)  Ibr  every 
Esoalty  and  every  allowed  branch  of  learning,  the  erection  of  obatn 
of  instruction  in  every  bcnity,  snd  tha  compilation  «f  a  constitutioQ 
snd  statntea  for  tbe  nniversity.  The  chief  object  of  the  institution 
was  set  forth  as  the  prapagatioD  of  the  orthodox  fcith;  since^by 
learned  studies  tbe  soul's  health  is  promoted,  controvwsiee  are  healed, 
peace  and  (jniet  induced,  things  permissible  and  forbidden  diltiiigiusb«d. 
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nward*  appoitioncd  to  the  good  and  puuUbment  to  the  bod,  and 
tktw  eternal  and  temporal  advantag;es  aeeured  to  the  world.  A  very 
important  point  of  the  papal  ball  wai  the  pecuniary  endowment  of 
the  new  JutiUition.  The  reveooee  of  the  benefices  of  Brackenheim, 
Btetton  on  the  Heuchelberg,  Asdi,  Riogingen  and  EhningeD,  were 
granted  Ic  the  University,  which  was  oa  iU  part  bound  to  have 
their  eccleeiHtioal  duties  perfonoed  by  competent  vicars.  The  moat 
important  endowment,  however,  waa  that  of  the  prebends  of  the  St 
Uartin's  foundatioB  in  Sindelfingen,  which  were  for  this  pnrpoae 
transferred  to  the  St.  Geoi^'s  church  in  Tubingen.  The  eight 
ODonries  of  this  foundation  were  to  furnish  the  incomes  of  the  tlieo 
lo^cal  and  juridical  faculties,  and  the  professors  were  to  be  canons. 
The  deanship  was  to  be  held  by  the  chancellor. 

The  imperial  confirmation  came  some  years  later,  on  the  lOth  of 
February  1464,  and  gave  the  university  permission  to  teach  and 
expound  all  (he  imperial  laws,  and  to  confer  degrees  in  the  science  of 
the  same.  The  Univeraity  was  opened  in  September  and  October 
1477.  On  the  14th  of  September  enrolled  themselves  in  the  matri- 
culation book  several  noblemen  of  the  count's  court,  the  abbot  of 
Blaubcuren,  Johann  Degen,  dean  and  flret  chancellor  of\he  university, 
Lucas  Spechnrt,  the  count's  private  physician,  and  some  of  the 
count's  council.  The  lectures  were  opened  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
and  on  the  Dth  was  held  the  first  session  of  the  senate,  on  which 
occasion  Count  Eberhard's  charter  was  read,  and  the  statutes  present- 
ed, compiled  by  Abbot  Heinrich  of  Blaubeuren. 
Oonttittttiim  of  &«  Vhioenity. 
This  charter  recognized  the  University  as  a  privil^d  corporation, 
and  lud  dowuithe  outlines  of  its  constitution.  Count  Eberhard,  in 
it,  took  all  the  doctors,  masters  and  students  under  his  spetual  care 
and  protection,  and  commanded  all  his  officers  and  sutijeGta  not  to 
injure  in  body,  goods  or  honor,  any  oue  connected  with  Uie  univer- 
sity, under  a  penalty  of  100  florins.  If  any  one  so  connected  has 
a  lantuit  with  a  cidKen,  tJia  courts  are  bonnd  under  penalty  of  100 
florins  and  loss  of  office,  to  do  justice  without  favor.  Under  the 
Mme  penalty  it  is  forbidden  to  all  auttiMitiea  to  seiu  any  of  the 
instni<Aor«  or  students,  or  to  lay  violent  hands  on  ihem.  Only  the  , 
rector  can  ordersuch  measures,  and  iu  him  alone,  widi  the  omourrenca  \  * 
of  the  senate,  rpnders  the  power  to  decide  upon  university  matlen  ^^ 
and  police.  He  may,  however,  caH  on  the  authorities  if  unable  to 
cnforoe  his  authority.  All  persons  connected  with  the  nniver^iy, 
and  their  goods,  are  freed  from  all  duties,  tails,  exactions  at>d  tJte»; 
%  priviWe  which  duke  Friedrich  aAerward  confined  to  pAeMariea 
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of  life  for  domestic  use.  All  these  privileges  are  granted  not  ooly  to 
tlie  professora  and  students,  but  to  tbeir  nives,  cbildreu  and  terrftots, 
and  for  the  beadlM,  Kcribes,  book-bindera,  printers  and  illuminators, 
resident  at '  Tiibingen,  Without  the  reclor'a  permiwion,  no  oao 
might  take  student's  books  in  pawn  under  peaUty  of  40  floriui. 
And  no  Jews  or  other  murera  might  live  in  the  city. 

Without  the  license  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  no  one  might  practice 
medicine  or  sur^ry  in  the  city  and  neighborhood.  These  privileges, 
granted  by  the  count  as  the  lord  of  the  land,  were  recognited  by 
the  city  by  a  special  agreement,  and  sworn  to  in  the  bands  of  tlia 
rector  by  the  bdliff  and  two  of  the  council  The  city  clerk  was 
bound  to  read  them  over  in  the  cathedral  every  year  on  SL  George's 
day,  before  all  the  people.  On  this  occasion  any  grievanoes  or  wishes 
of  the  dty  or  the  university  were  stated,  and  a  banquet  concluded  the 
ceremony. 

Nest  to  the  charter,  the  chief  autboritiea  for  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  university  are  Uie  first  statutes  of  1477,  and  the  ordin- 
ances of  the  various  faculties,  drawn  up  from  1480  to  1493.  Id  these 
ve  find  many  points  of  similarity  to  the  university  of  Paris,  which 
was  the  model*  for  mo«t  of  the  German  univenitiea.  like  that,  the 
university  of  Tubingen  was  wnivertitru,  not  only  Ulterarum,  but  also 
in  the  sense  of  being  au  organization  (br  the  benefit  of  the  general 
study ;  univeriilat  tludii  (/eneralu.  It  was  to  be  one  body,  whose 
members  were  the  separate  faculties,  themselrea  again  constituting 
close  corporations.  There  was  here  no  occasion  for  such  a  division 
into  "nations"  as  prevailed  at  Paris,  most  of  the  students  coming 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  As  in  Paris,  the  government  was 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  The  professors,  or  masters 
and  doctors  privileged  and  bound  to  lecture,  were  ^lled  doetoret 
r^tnles,  an  expression  derived  &om  rtgere-silegere,  but  applied  to  their 
share  in  the  government.  The  rector,  as  head  of  the  wbole  corpora- 
tion, was  chosen  by  this  body  from  among  themaelvea,  annually,  on 
SL  Philip's  and  St  Jacob's  day.  The  rector  called  together  the 
senate  for  consultation  upon  all  uaivenity  matters,  himself  presiding; 
had  chaige  of  the  finances,  in  conoectjon  with  four  deputies,  and  ex- 
ercised jurisdiction,  in  criminal  aflairs  with  the  concurrence  of.  tho 
vhole  senate,  and  in  dvit  affairs  with  five  memben  of  it,  usually  from 
the  juridical  fiiculty.  The  chancellor  acted  as  hii  subetitnte  in  the 
government  and  in  the  papal  court,  but  waa  anbordinate  to  him  in 
rank.  He  bad  charge  also  of  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  university, 
and  with  some  members  of  the  senate  constituted  a  tribunal  of  appeal 
from  the  judgments  of  the  senate.  As  the  mandatory  of  the  pope, 
the  chancellor  must  be  an  eocle«astic,  and  was  usually  dean  of  St. 
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George's,  Tecemng  bis  salsr^  » sncb.  Tfas  ofScen  and  servuils  of 
the  senate  were,  the  Syndic,  the  Notary,  afterward  termed  Secretary, 
and  the  Beadle.  The  e^ndic  kept  the  accounts  and  the  cash,  and 
ranked  with  the  profesBors.  The  notary  drew  up  papers  for  the  senate 
and  the  academical  courts,  framed  and  expedited  resolutions  and  de- 
crees, made  reports,  and  kept  the  records.  He  most  hare  studied  law, 
and  been  admitted  a  notary  of  th«  imperial  chamber  of  justice.  Th« 
beadle's  duty  was  to  go  upon  errands  for  the  senate  or  its  members, 
to  have  charge  of  the  watch  and  police  departmeate,  to  collect  fines, 
and  to  inflict  other  penalties.  His  pay  was  one-third  of  all  fines  col- 
lected, and  20  fiorins  of  fixed  salary. 

Within  the  university  corporation  were  the  four  facultiea,  each 
having  a  oonstitution  similar  to  the  general  one,  and  the  right  of 
drawing  up  their  own  statutes.  The  principal  or  speaker  of  each 
faculty  was  the  dean,  who  was  chosen  annually  by  the  other  members. 
The  faculties  stood  in  a  certaid  gradation  of  rank,  the  theolo^cal 
b^ng  the  highest.  This  consisted  of  three  doctors  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  who  were  also  canons  of  St  George's  foundation,  whose 
prebends  furnished  their  salaries,  which  were  at  first  about  100  florins. 
The  second  place  was  held  by  the  faculty  of  law,  which  was  also 
graded  within  itself,  the  higher  section  consisting  of  the  Doctors  of 
Decretal  Law,  {doetartt  deentorum,)  who  taught  the  canon  law,  were 
usually  theologians,  and  also,  in  virtue  of  their  clerical  dignity,  canons. 
Hie  senior  professor  received  120  florins,  the  two  others,  each  from  80 
to  90  florins.  The  lower  section  consisted  of  the  doctors  of  laws 
(doetore*  /fi^m,)  who  taught  the  civil  law.  The  senior  professor 
rooeived  100  fiorina,  the  second  60  florins,  and  the  third,  who  lectured 
on  tlfo  Institutions,  from  30  to  40  florins.  The  medical  foculty,  which 
ranked  third,  consisted  of  only  two  instructors;  of  whom  one  was 
[laid  100  florins^ and  the  other  60  florins.  These  three  faculties  were 
termed  the  "  superior  iaculties,"  in  distinction  from  the  philosophical 
fiKulty,  or  fitcnlty  of  arts,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  whose  position  was 
quite  inferior  to  theirs,  and  in  a  certain  sense  under  their  oversight 
and  guardianship.  Not  all  its  members  were  admitted  into  the 
senate,  hut  only  the  dean  and  two  others;  and  even  these  were  in 
many  cases  excluded  from  acting,  and  they  could  not  be  chooen 
deputies.  The  ordinary  professors  in  their  faculty  were  four,  two  of 
the  old  way,  or  realists,  and  two  of  the  new  way,  or  nominalists. 
There  was  a  ;fifUi  professor,  who  was  to  lecture  on  oratory  and  poetry. 
The  fonr  former  received  2fi  florins  salary,  and  the  last  20  florins. 
The  ordinary  professors  in  arts  had  also  tno  lodging  in  some  of  the 
colleges,  and  might  not  marry.  These  five  constituted  the  faculty 
prc^r,  bat  ^1  those  who  had  taken  an  academical  degree  in  pbiloe»- 
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pby  migbt  rank  as  nieiaben  of  it,  and  might  lectnre.  The  statutes 
of  H68  provide  for  the  four  oollegiatv  doctore,  ten  amvtntortt  (mas- 
ten  vho  lectnred,)  two  pedagogues,  and  two  retumpiore$  magittran- 
dormt  (probably  a  kind  of  repeteota  or  tuton.)  This  anbordinate 
position  of  the  faculty  of  arts  is  quite  peculiar  t^  TfiUngen,  and  is 
found  in  norther  uniTenitj. 

The  senate  elected  the  professon,  the  chancellor  representing  the 
Mate ;  and  the  ruler  of  the  eonntry  moat  confer  the  appointment 
when  the  choice  was  mode.  In  thete  elections,  as  elsewhere,  the 
pbiloBopbical  foculty  was  inferior  to  the  others.  In  1401,  the  rales 
for  electing  were,  that  there  must  be  present  at  choosing  a  professor 
of  theology,  besides  the  rector  and  chancellor,  two  doctors  of  the 
Morad  scriptures,  if  titers  were  so  many,  one  decretist,  one  legist,  one 
doctor  in  medicine,  and  two  in  aita ;  in  electing  a  professor  of  law,  or 
medicine,  all  the  professors  of  the  higher  iacultjes  must  be  summoned ; 
aud  in  electing  a  professor  in  arts,  besides  the  profeS-ion  in  that 
fiKulty  itself,  these  must  assist  the  theoIogiiJal  professors,  two  of  law, 
and  two  of  medicine. 

The  ordinary  profesaois  were  bound  to  give  one  ordinary  lecture 
daily.  Ordinary  lectures  were  those  delivered  in  the  forenoon,  upon 
the  prescribed  subjects  of  study  or  textbooks.  Extraordinary  lectures 
were  those  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  upon  subjects  considered  only 
of  collateral  importance.  Any  professor  omitting  a  lecture  had  to 
pay  a  fine  of  a  half  florin  for  every  hundred  florins  of  yearly  salary, 
or  at  that  rate.  Sickness,  university  business,  Ac,  excused  from  the 
fine.  If  a  lecture  was  omitted  by  permission  of  the  rector,  either  it 
might  be  delivered  at  some  unoccupied  hour,  or  the  fine  be  paid. 

Besides  the  salary,  no  fee,  at  least  for  the  public  lectures,  was  paid 
the  professors.  The  decree  of  foundation  expressly  says  that  the  in- 
structors must  have  fixed  salaries,  that  they  may  lectnre  gratjs,  and 
that  poverty  may  be  no  hindrance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In 
the  oldest  statutes  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  a  pa»tiu  or  lecture-fee  ii 
mentioned.  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  liowever, 
the  honorarium  was  an  exception,  and  very  small.  The  vacations, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  earliest  statutes,  &&,  were  in  1618 
fixed  as  follows :  at  Christmas,  from  St.  Thomas'  day  to  the  Epiphany ; 
eight  days  from  Quinqnagesima  Sunday ;  from  Maundy  Thursday  to 
the  end  of  Easter-week  ;  eight  days  at  Whitsuntide;  and  an  autumn 
TacatioD  from  St  Michael's  day  to  St.  Luke's  day,  usually  some  two 
and  a  half  weeks;  in  all,  about  eight  and  a  half  weeks. 

An  important  featoro  of  the  older  universities  on  the  plan  of  that 
of  Paris  was  the  "  coli^es,"  or  boarding  establishments,  where  the 
scholars  lodged,  with  their  instmctma,  and  boarded.    Of  these  ther« 
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wore  only  two  at  TbbiBgen,  called  th«  Surten,  or  Cbnteierntum,  ■ 
and  wbkh  both  occupied  a  nngl«  building.  Thay  were  designad  fbr 
Bcbolara  in  arts,  aod  one  wu  occupied  by  DominalisU  and  tho  other 
by  realiats.  They  ware  called  the  Eagle  and  the  Peacock  (aqmU 
and  jtaviU.)  A  profonor  in  arte  was  uauitUy  at  thur  bead,  and  wa* 
entitled  rector  contubemii.  A  steward  bad  charge  of  the  boarding 
arntngementa.  A  moderate  rate  was  charged  for  board  aod  lodging, 
and  that  it  might  be  lower,  a  hundred  meaaurae  of  barley  w«i« 
fdmiahed  annually,  gratis,  by  the  univeruty  uid  the  state. 

The  income  of  the  univeraity,  from  the  dght  canonriea  and  five 
benefices  already  meolioDed,  from  a  title  given  by  a  papal  bull  in 
1460,  was  not  more  than  1000  florins  a  year,  which  was  all  expend- 
ed in  salaries,  except  the  small  donation  to  the  Burtm,  none  being 
laid  out  on  k 


IMervrj  OmdUim. 
The  university  was  founded  at  a  period  not  unfavorable  to  literary 
labors.  The  revival  of  clastieaL  learning  had  already  directed  atten- 
tion to  el^ant  studies,  which  were  already  eagerly  pursued  by  circles 
of  atadents  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  But  this  spirit  did  not  at 
once  penetrate  tlie  universities.  At  Heidelberg,  close  by,  Agricola 
had  been  unable  to  maintain  himself;  and  }ohann  Weasel,  the 
theological  forerunner  of  Luther,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it.  At 
all  the  univenities  the  old  scholastics,  founded  partly  on  the  dogmas 
of  Chrifitianity  and  partly  on  the  misapprehended  doctrines  of  Aris- 
totle, possessed  their  ancient  dominion,  although  they  bad  long  lost 
any  creative  vigor,  snd  consisted  only  of  monotonous  repetiUons, 
and  a  sophistical  play  of  logical  forms.  The  actual  araonnt  of 
knowledge  which  was  communicated  at  the  universities  was  both 
strictly  limited  in  extent,  and  remarkably  dry.  In  natural  science, 
liistory  and  antiquitiee,  it  consisted  in  a  disconnected  miscellany  of 
detached  scraps  of  knowledge.  Even  in  Jurisprudence,  which  bad 
just  received  a  new  element  by  the  resumption  of  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law,  there  was  no  really  vigorous  inTestigadon.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  literary  aspect  of 
things,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  univenity,  would  be  remarkably 
flourishing.  It  was  also  at  first  found  difficult  to  secure  distinguished 
instructors.  Tbe  most  eminent  of  the  theologians  was  Gabriel  Biel,  the 
last  of  tlie  scholastics,  who  bad  much  influence  upon  the  organization 
and  administration  of  tbe  university.  Bcjudea  him  we  find  one 
Conrad  Summenhard,  of  whom  it  was  reported  that  he  studied  the 
Scripture  with  too  fiee  a  spirit;  one  Martin  Flantach,  who  seems  to 
have  distinguished  himself  as  a  pulpit  orator;  Wendelin  Stelnbadi 
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and  Jacob  Lempp,  pupils  of  Biel,  and  conGnned  scbolutics.  Among 
the  jurists,  the  moat  eminent  vu  Johsnn  Te^nhan*,  Buroamed 
Nauclerus,  though  he  is  better  known  for  ■character,  varied  attain- 
ments, and  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  Count  Eberbardf 
than  for  any  particular  juridical  labors.  He  is  also  known  for  hii 
Chronicle,  which  began  after  the  manner  of  the  period,  with  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  is  an  important  authority  for  the  Sfteenth 
Beotury.  Most  of  the  names  of  the  rest  of  this  bcnlty  are  quita 
unkoown  ;  as  Marenchus,  Yesseleti,  Ochsenbach,  Tmchsew,  Widmann, 
Hartaesser.  One  of  them,  Vitus  FOnt,  afterwards  became  Podttta 
(Statthaller)  of  Modena.  Among  the  medical  faculty  was  one  emi> 
nent  man,  Johaon  Widmann,  also  known  by  the  names  of  Mochin- 
ger  and  Salicetos.  In  the  faculty  of  arts,  Paul  Scriptoria  had  a 
reputation  as  a  man  of  intellect,  an  expounder  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  a 
matheinaticiao.  In  the  same  faculty  was  Johann  Reuchlio,  who 
however  only  remained  a  year;  although  hit  inflnene^  even  during 
that  short  time  may  have  aided  in  cansing  the  invitation  of  Heinrich 
Bebel  of  Justingen,  sixteen  yean  afterwards  to  the  professorship  <^ 
polite  letters.  Bebel  labored  at  labingen  for  about  twenty  yean,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  hunianiels  of  the  day,  and  an  ornament 
to  the  university.  His  seal  for  the  study  of  an  el^ant  lalinity  bore 
good  fruit  in  ihe  labon  of  his  pupils,  Michael  Coccinus,  Johann 
Heinrichmann,  and  Johann  Braasicanus.  Other  eminent  teachers  in 
the  university  during  this  period  were  Oaoi^  Simmler,  who  waa 
Melanchthon's  teacher  Jn  Greek  at  Pforzheim ;  Hildebrand,  another 
of  Melanchthon's  teachcra  at  Pforzheim,  a  conttnuer  of  Nauclerua' 
Chronicle,  and  a  zealous  and  successful  student  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
literature;  Melancbthon  himself,  who  was  professor  from  1514  to 
1518,  when  he  went  to  Wittenberg;  the  aged  Beuchlin,  who  was 
appointed  a  professor  of  Greek  in  1522,  but  who  died  before  begin- 
ning bis  lectures ;  the  mathematician  Johannes  Stoffler,  celebrated 
for  mechanical  skill,  and  who  was  reputed  a  magician.  He  pnblished 
in  1409  an  astronomical  ephemeridea  which  excited  great  terror  by 
predicting  a  remarkable  conjunction  which  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
universal  flood.  As  the  year  approached  writers  came  out  for  and 
against  it,  and  when  the  &ited  month  of  February  1524  passed  over 
with  dry  and  lair  weather,  the  tottering  reputation  of  astrology 
received  a  new  blow.  But  he  was  a  good  mathematician  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  brought  many  students  to  the  univerdty,  and  was  also 
much  liked  as  a  man  of  wit  and  social  talent. 

The  first  statutes  of  the  Acuities  give  but  little  information  regard- 
ing the  studies;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  formal  studies  and  dispnta- 
tiont,  constituted  an  important  part  of  them.    To  become  bachelor 
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of  art!  it  was  oecewiuy  to  attend  th«  fomuil  lectures  on  iogic,  dis- 
kctka  and  Aristotle,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  go  through  the  usual 
eiercbea,  leviews,  and  repetitiooB,  to  attend  thirty  of  the  ordinaij 
bachelors'  disputations,  and  thirty  of  those  of  the  maaters,  and  to 
have  been  respondent  in  at  least  four  dUputalions.  After  this  the 
candidate  stood  a  public  and  private  examination,  the  dean  of  faculty 
first  giving  him,  by  the  beadle,  tvro  candles ;  and  expounded  and  de- 
fended a  thesis  given  him.  He  then  received  his  baccalaureate,  and 
a  banquet  followed,  toward  which  the  omdidate  paid  something.  A 
■imilar  series  of  exercises  preceded  the  promotion  to  the  master's  de- 
gree, as  a  sign  of  which  a  ronnd  violet-oolored  birtU  or  cap  was 
given.  The  exnminatioBs  for  degrees  in  theology  and  law  were  of  the 
Mme  character. 

Ring  Ferdinand  gave  the  university  a  new  order  of  studies,  ap- 
parently the  first  one,  in  1625.  In  this,  instead  of  the  wearisome 
pantphrmes  and  translations  of  Aristotle,  were  prescribed  the  newer 
and  more  reasonable  treatisee  of  Faber  Btapolensie  on  dialectics  and 
logic;  and  of  the  comtnentariea,  Averroee  and  Avicennaof  the  Arsbto 
onea,  Themistius,  Bimplicius  and  Theophrastus  of  the  Greek,  and 
Albertun  Magnus,  Thomas  and  Scotus  of  the  Latin.  Those  of  the 
monk  Johannes  de  Gandano  were  prohibited,  as  were  aH  of  those 
aeetarian  and  innovating  writers  who  fancy  that  there  are  several 
TWida  to  truth  instead  of  one.  The  eanventore*  (a  sort  of  tutors  who 
lodged  with  the  scholars,)  were  to  use  in  the  contubemium  the 
epitomes  and  smaller  Logic  of  Faber,  the  text  of  Petrus  Bisp&nus,or 
Rudolph  Agricola.  In  theology,  the  course  for  which  was  fixed  at 
five  years,  the  work  of  the  professors  was  thus  distributed.  The  first 
was  to  lecture  on  the  Pentateuch,  Paul's  epistles,  and  one  book  of 
Sentences  of  Petms  Lombardus;  the  second,  or  the  Gospels  of  Uat< 
thew  and  John,  Psalms,  Job,  and  one  book  of  Sentences ;  the  third 
on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Mark,  Luke,  Acts,  the  canonical  Epistles, 
and  one  book  of  Sentences ;  and  the  fourth  on  one  book  of  Sentences, 
the  minor  prophets,  and  Hebrews. 

The  lectures  for  the  five  years'  course  in  jurisprudence  are  similarly 
prescribed.  The  medical  students,  whose  course  was  of  four  years, 
studied  ATicenna,  Almansor,  Galen,  and  Hippocrates.  A  course  of 
anatomy  was  to  be  given  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  five  years  I 

This  course  of  studies  was  narrow,  but  not  more  so  than  in  the 
ofher  Qerman  nniversities, 

Jfannen  and  Morals. 

There  being  but  one  Surtt  at  Tubingen,  that  institution  did 
Mt  so  much  fadlitate  the  overswht  of  the  atndents   as  iu  aoiiM 
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other  univaivtias  mMt  of  tltem  being  left  to  their  own  k1m^<hi  of 
lodgiogs. 

The  discipliosry  ordinances  of  the  fint  stsUitea  an  in  enbBtanoa  u 
fbllovi: — The  students  are  to  b«  nepectable  in  deportmeDt  and 
clothing,  respectful  to  the  docton  and  masters,  pesceabie  aiaoog 
tbenuelres,  and  afaall  not  insult  any  od&  Strolling  aM>ul  the  street 
at  night  ia  espedollj  forbidden,  as  well  as  unbir  gaiuiug,  going  lo 
public  daaoes  witboot  an  invitation,  and  nocturnal  debaachery  in 
houses  of  ill-&nie.  If  a  atttdent  uses  insulting  language  to  another, 
be  ia  U>  pay  to  the  univetutj  a  fine  of  two  pounds  of  wax  (about  Ifi 
kreulaers ;)  if  he  seiaes  a  stone  m-  weapon  wittout  actually  using  it 
Bgunst  any  one,  three  ponnds ;  if  be  inflicta  a  alight  injury  witli 
tbem,  two  florins,  besides  the  confiscatioii  of  the  weapon.  Serere  in- 
juries were  to  be  punished  by  the  rector  and  seoBte  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  For  cbthes,  the  ecclesiastical  or  scholastto  out  ia 
prescribed,  and  garments  cut  short,  or  otherwise  indicating  frirolous- 
ness  are  especially  forbidden.  Mantles  must  open  only  at  (lie  breast 
or  tbe  side,  and  must  cover  the  whole  body.  Weapoiis  may  be  car- 
ried, but  not  unusual  ones.  No  spun  must  be  worn  more  than  a 
finger  long.  Red  or  round  biretta  or  caps  are  forbidden,  with  a  view 
to  preserve  the  distinctions  of  the  clerical  and  other  dignitaries. 
Warnings  against  the  company  of  disreputable  women  are  repeatedly 
given.  For  introducing  any  sucb  person  into  the  Burse,  tbe  first 
time,  a  fine  must  be  paid  of  a  quarter  of  a  florin  ;  the  second  time  of 
a  half  florin,  tbe  third  time  of  a  whole  one ;  and  for  a  fourth  oflenca 
tbe  penalty  is  exclusion  itom  the  Burse.  It  is  observable  that  these 
statutes  name  no  penalty  of  imprisonment. 

A  rescript  of  Eberbard  II.,  to  tbe  university  and  to  the  baiJiff  of 
(lie  city,  of  the  6th  February,  1498,  givea  but  a  poor  irapresMon  of 
the  morals  of  the  students.  The  duke  says  that  it  is  reported  tliat 
tbe  students  of  T&bingen  squander  much  money  and  study  little,  and 
he  therefore  requests  these  authorities  to  be  assiduous  in  causing  them 
to  be  studious,  and  to  avoid  insolence,  expensive  dissipations  and  dis- 
orderly behavior.  Tbe  bailiff  is  ordered  to  aasiat  the  rector  and  sea- 
ate  in  upholding  discipliue ;  and  to  proclaim  to  the  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  and  inn-keepers,  that  they  must  not  trust  the  atudeots,  ex- 
cept merely  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of 
tbe  usual  means  of  enforcing  payment. 

In  1623,  King  Ferdinand  administered  a  very  severe  reprimand  to 
tbe  senate  for  permitting  suth  disorder,  at  which  that  body,  in  a  great 
fright  lest  their  privileges  should  be  taken  from  them,  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  beg  for  a  remission  of  die  meditated  deprivations,  in  which 
they  aucceeded,  and  seem  for  a  time  to  have  enforced  better  ordw. 
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There  vas,  however,  no  want  at  any  time  of  regulationa  for  maiutak- 
iDg  disdpline,  which  are  given  at  g^reat  length  in  the  ordinancea  of 
1516.  Erery  atudeut  wai  at  his  fint  coming  to  report  himself  to  the 
dean  of  his  &eu1ty,  to  state  bis  lodgings  and  the  lecturea  which  he 
wat  to  attend.  The  deaa  was  to  examine  twice  a  year  into  the  ia- 
diutrr  and  mottii  of  the  stndenta  of  his  ftcnlty,  to  call  np  and  ad- 
tDODish  the  delinquent,  and  to  report  the  incorrigible  to  the  senate  for 
diamisaal.  Every  student  not  in  the  Burse,  was  to  aelect  a  master 
or  preceptor,  who  was  to  be  responsible  for  his  condnct.  The  pro- 
feaeora  often  performed  this  duty. 

Betigioufl  observances  were  prominently  enforced.  All  the  students 
were  expected  to  attend  all  the  sermons  and  litaniea.  Any  one  found 
about  the  city  or  the  country  during  the  service  was  to  be  reported  to 
the  rector  for  punishment.  Blasphemy,  cursing,  and  similar  offenses, 
were  punished  with  imprisonment  in  the  career,  or  university  prison. 
Any  one  guilty  of  injurious  words  or  actions  to  an  officer  or  watch- 
man of  the  unirenity  was  to  bo  imprisoned  fourteen  days,  or  Sned 
two  florins,  or  more,  if  the  rector  should  so  dedde.  Imprisonment 
vaa  inflicted  for  all  noctnmal  disturbances,  which  term  included  mtuic, 
which  was  never  allowed.  Any  one  abroad  after  the  evening  bell 
witbout  a  lantern,  was  imprisoned  fourteen  day«.  Frequenting 
tavema  is  also  strictly  forbidden ;  being  allowed  only  in  company  with 
the  preceptor,  or  in  searching  for  a  friend.  Drinking-bouts  are 
forbidden  nnder  a  penalty  of  twenty  florins,  and  if  attended  with  dis- 
order the  rector  may  also  imprison. 

Nocturnal  tnmnlts,  attacking  or  insulting  the  watchmen  or  citizens, 
concealing  delinquents,  were  frequent  causes  of  complaint  and  investi- 
gation, but  were  seldom  adequately  punished.  For  instance,  some 
■tudenta  of  noble  birth  had  in  1633,  been  drinlting  all  day  at  a  tavern, 
and  tried  to  stab  the  host  At  night  they  went  into  the  market- 
place, and  rioted  and  made  outcries  until  two  o'clock.  Finding  that 
there  was  a  dance  in  the  house  of  a  neighboring  shopkeeper,  they 
demanded  admission,  and  on  refusal  threatened  to  break  in.  The 
woman  of  the  house  called  out  the  neighbors,  who  came  with  lanoes 
and  halberta  and  drove  Hie  atudenls  off.  Hie  testimony  at  the 
investigation  of  this  affair  shows  diat  such  disturbances  were  not 
uncommon,  and  that  there  were  frightful  alarms,  and  asHauIta  on  tlie 
watch,  almost  every  night  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  senate 
ever  inflicted  any  exemplary  punishment  for  such  doings.  On  the 
rioters  just  mentioned,  for  instance,  no  sentence  of  penalty  seems  to 
have  been  passed.  And  all  the  provisions  for  mainljuning  public 
order  seems  to  hare  been  very  incomplete,  and  the  respect  pud  to 
the  academical  authorities,  very  small,  as  the  following  instance  sbowa.     , 


fg  mrnunr  ovtOmhok 

OoQ  Beg,  of  Beutliogen,  hod  wounded  ft  fiuioer  of  tlis  vicinitjr  >nd 
Uie  rector  tummoned  him,  by  Ui«  budle,  to  appear  before  bim  at 
nooa.  Tbe  Btudent  replied  to  tbe  oScot  "  I  will  come  if  I  bave 
time,"  but  did  not  oome.  Tbo  reotor  then  lent  to  the  dtj  baili^ 
Johaonea  Bnaniag,  reqveiting  that  four  of  the  towa  comtaUei 
mif^t  be  sent  to  carry  the  reentant  Beg  to  priwn,  aod  to  watch 
the  dty  gates,  eo  that  he  might  not  get  away.  The  bailiff  replied 
that  he  Gonld  not  accommodate  tbe  rector, having  but  one  constable*, 
Ibe  two  others  bwngnck;  and-beiidea,  that  nobody  waot«d  to  inter- 
meddle wiUi  the  affair,  at  all.  The  senate  was  now  assembled  and 
aeat  its  notary  and  beadte  together  to  Beg,  to  atbm  put  him  into  the 
piiscM),  or  bring  bim  before  the  Mnnte.  Be  came,  at  last,  and  on 
qtpearing  was  condemued  to  impriionment,  and  shut  up.  A  (eW 
days  afterward,  a  deputation  of  noble  slndents  appeared  before  the 
tbe  senate  to  denuuid  his  release.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of 
tbe  atadenta,  Vita  Lang  von  Flaoeck,  who  bad  before  been  Uiraat- 
ened  with  dismission  for  keeping  a  mistress  and  attending  no  leotnm, 
and  who  had  been  one  of  the  wont  actors  in  tbe  late  riot  in  the 
market-place,  acted  as  speaker,  and  had  a  bearing.  The  senate 
finally  condoded  to  release  Beg  on  condition  that  he  should  promisa 
not  to  take  any  revenge,  for  tbe  tneonvenienoe  of  imprisonment  I 

Bloody  contests  with  the  townsmen  often  took  place,  e^>ecially  on 
wedding  occasions,  when  the  students  often  attended  nninvited,  and 
behaved  insultingly.  On  one  such  occasion,  at  tbe  wedding  of  a 
vine-dresser  a  body  of  students  coming  in  that  manner,  the  same 
Vitus  von  Flaneck  at  their  head,  was  received  by  some  young  vine- 
dressen  with  dubs,  and  there  was  a  pitched  battle  in  front  of  tha 
Hospital  chnrdi,  the  vine-dreasers,  however,  getting  the  worst  of  ib 
They  complained  to  the  authorities,  inveatigstioas  were  mude,  and 
tbe  ddin(}uent  students,  punished,  as  tbe  prolocd  states,  "as  jusdoa 
required."  What  the  penalty  wa%  does  not  appear.  Going  (o 
dances  in  this  way  was  often  prohibited,  but  apparently  withoul 
much  result  Hie  students  also  often  got  up  dances.  But  this 
required  the  permission  of  the  senate,  which  was  frequently  lefineii^ 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  tbe  young  gentlemen. 

Dice  was  a  probifaited  amusement,  tbe  penalties  being,  for  the 
Gnt  ofiense  an  admonition,  for  the  second  half  a  florin  fine,  for  tbe 
third  dismissaL  But  no  instaaoe  is  found  of  the  latter.  Lampoooa 
were  forbidden,  and  were  to  be  punished  at  tha  discre^on  of  tho 
renter.  And  indeed,  nothing  whatever  might  be  printed  in  any 
language  or  on  any  sul^t,  without  the  approbation  at  %  t 
-ooniiiting  of  the  reotor  and  tbe  fow  deans  criT  &ciiHy. 
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DqIcq  Ulrioli  of  WirtembeTg,  at  reaming  pouutaion  of  bis  damin- 
fons,  proceeded  to  iotrodnce  tb«  priitciplea  of  th«  reformatioii  ioio 
them,  and  of  coorae  into  tiie  universitj.  Here,  however,  he  fonnd  % 
bitter  aod  obttJnate  oppoeittoo  from  some  of  tbeMsbolastics;  altboagh 
on  the  whole  peontuar^  oonmderations  seem  to  have  prevailed  ao  far 
that  the  iinivenity  vMled  iu  iotentioiPof  j-i^ding  to  the  Duke,  Tinder 
the  decent  sbov  of  a  request  for  a  public  ditcnnion,  according  to  the 
onstom  of  the  day,  on  the  new  prtndplea ;  deeignating  Melanchtbon, 
then  in  high  repntation,  as  the  opponent  moat  acceptable  to  tbeni. 
But  tbe  doke,  who  bad  some  reasons  for  didiking  him,  only  applied 
to  him  nfler  nnsuoceasfiil  negotiations  with  Omander,  and  Grynftat, 
and  Blarer.  Bnt  Melanchthon  refused  to  undertake  so  onerous  and 
eontentione  a  task,  for  the  duke  wished  him  to  reorganize  the  univer* 
•ity  and  eet  it  in  motion  upon  the  new  principles.  Tbe  work  was 
(herefbre  neceaaariiy  done  by  othera  ;  and  the  institntioo  only  passed 
into  the  control  of  Protestant  instructon  after  a  diuutrous  period  of 
aome  ten  years  of  diamiaaiona,  recusancy,  and  qnarrela,  both  between 
Catholica  and  Protestants,  and  Lntherans  and  Zwinglians.  The  at- 
tendance, while  aecond-rata  men,  mainly  interested  in  figh^ng  about 
doctrinea  and  appointments,  filled  the  ohairs  of  instniclJon,  also 
nationally  decreaaed  very  mncb. 

Blarer  and  Gryn&us,  the  former  a  commisaary  for  introducing  the 
Tebrmation  into  Wirtemberg,  and  the  latter  a  theologian  of  Baale, 
were  the  authors  <A  the  scheme  upon  which  the  university  was  re- 
arranged. This  scheme  was  substabtially  intended  to  bring  the  course 
of  atndy  into  btumony  with  the  recent  progress  In  liberal  learning, 
by  substituting  classical  studies  for  (Jm  anoient  scholaaUcisxa,  and  tbe 
new  for  tbe  old  theolc^.  It  charged  the  former  coorae  with  n^lect 
of  the  languages,  Greek  and  Hebrew  especially,  obecurity,  as  to  the 
liberal  arts,  and  teaching  a  philosophy  not  pure  and  clear,  but  nnin- 
telligible  to  the  young.  Thus  the  students  received  little  benefit,  and 
many  only  acquired  a  disgust  for  their  atudiea. 

The  reformed  scheme  contemplated, as  a  means  of  improving  atndiea 
in  philosophy,  a  oonaolidation  of  tbe  two  Bfxrwit,  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  tliQ  two  "  waya,"  in  which  these  stndiee  bad  before  been 
pTiraued.  Bnt  it  was  found  neceaaary  to  concede  to  tbe  philosophical 
flkcalty,  that  AriatoUe  might  be  atudied  from  the  Latin,  with  the 
Ot«ek  for  compariaon'a  sake,  the  Greek  alone,  inetead  of  being  the 
only  text,  aa  at  first  propoeed  by  the  r^araen,  being  only  to  bo 
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studied  wben  aome  number  of  nncommoDly  capable  BtudenU  sbovld 
ba  forthcoming,  xai  under  special  teacherB  with  special  salaries. 

For  better  preparation  in  the  languages,  tvo  preparatory  ubooh, 
were  sdjobed  to  the  uni»er»ty  proper;  «  "Tririal  Scbool,"  for  lli« 
nidimeDta,  ftnd  a  "  Pedagogium"  immediately  preceding  entrance  to 
the  univenity.  An  emioently  fit  person  was  to  be  made  "Fsdagog- 
arch,"  witi)  three  master*  to  assist  him;  and  tbey  were  principally  to 
teac^  grammar  and  rhetoric;  to  read  witb  their  pupils,  Terence,  Vir> 
gil,  and  Cicero's  epistles;  to  Dmte  tiiem  compose  a  poem  (camun), 
and  an  epistle  {ipUlolam)  ;  to  instruct  them  in  music,  both  simple 
and  figured,  and  to  sing  with  tliero,  sometimes  after  meals,  a  motet 

The  UDiversity  proper,  formed  tho  tliird  of  tliis  scries  of  iostitutiona, 
and  its  first  course  was  to  be  that  of  the  faculty  of  arts  (philosophi- 
cal faculty).  This  included  three  aorts  of  lectures ;  1.  Lectionti  eoKk- 
munet,  fur  both  bachelors  and  masters,  on  Cicero  Dt  Offieiii,  and  on 
mathematics ;  2.  Spedal  lectures,  a,  for  those  studying  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor,  on  dialectics  (after  Melancbtbon),  rhetoric,  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  iu  Latin,  with  the  original  texts  compared,  Greek 
grammar,  and  Lucian;  b,  for  thoM  studying  for  a  miiat«r'a  d^^ee; 
Aristotle's  diidectics,  with  the  Greek  text  compared,  physics,  and  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  the  originals  compared.  3.  Free  on 
optional  lectures,  not  obligatory ;  on  Hebrew,  poetry,  and  oratory. 
The  usual  weekly  disputations  in  the  faculty  of  arts  were  continued, 
but  for  those  in  the  Burse  were  substituted  (Latin)  poems  and  letter* 
composed  by  the  students,  and  exercises  in  declamation. 

In  the  faculty  of  law,  were  substituted  for  two  of  the  three 
canonists,  two  professors  who  were  to  read  on  the  customs  of  feudal 
law  {unu  feud<mtm),  noamima  jura  (the  novels?)  and  Greek  constitu- 
tions. The  renutinder  of  tliat  foculty,  and  the  medical  Acuity,  re- 
mained unchanged.  Except  the  introduction  of  the  comments  on  the 
BiUe  with  the  oomparieoD  of  the  originals,  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  course  of  theology.  The  nnmber  of  ordin- 
ary instructors  was  fixed  at  23 ;  2  theologians,  6  jurists,  2  medical,  1 
in  arts,  1  Hebraist,  1  poet  or  orator,  and  4  in  the  FEdagogiuni. 

This  plan,  a  year  after  its  preparation,  wan  reviewed  after  consnlta- 
tion  with  Melanchthon  but  not  essentially  changed. 

Financa  at  the  time  r>f  Ou  fhformalion. 
The  incrcnse  in  Uie  number  of  professors,  and  the  appointment  of 
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new  onea  witb  hagw  Milariea,  madft  mn  incraMW  in  the  ineome  of  ike 
nniveni^  nigentlj  nooemrj,  but  no  kid  ooald  ba  obtained  from 
Dnke  Ulridi,  except  tithe*  to  the  value  of  about  434  florins  ft  year, 
made  up  to  SOO  florios  from  the  public  treMury ;  an  addition  quit* 
inaufiSdeiiL 

Hie  grots  iucoina  of  Uie  univsraity  waa  about  fi.aTS  floriiu,  from 
which  dedoctiiig'  eipenaea  of  maai^eBMni  and  incambraneei  on  sonttt 
of  the  eatatea,  amoualing  to  2,lfi7  florins,  the  balance  for  tlie  expMi- 
8«8  of  the  oniTeraity  is  only  3,181  florins,  (^  which,  (in  IS^OhII), 
2,493  florina  were  paid  in  salarica  to  the  twenty-tiiree  leac^n.* 
These  salaries  were  mostly  very  small,  a  very  few  of  the  bigheat, 
reaching  200  florins,  the  rest  being  of  160,  140,  120,  80,  and  40 
florins,f  Those  of  the  &cully  of  arts,  except  a  few,  had  at  mvt  80 
florius,  but  with  lod^ags  rent  free,  thongh  they  wore  required  to  Ino 
unmarried.  The  professors  might  also  buy  wine  and  fruit  at  low  rates 
from  the  university  stores.  They  might  not  receive  any  lecture  fee, 
except  for  private  instinction.  Perquisites  accrued  to  the  jurists,  tar 
gix-ing  opinions  on  cases  in  the  courts,  and  to  the  medical  professors 
from  tbeir  annual  visitations  to  tba  apothecaries'  shops  and  lepers  ;f 
anii  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  from  promotion  fees. 

Salaries  of  insiructon  wero  the  only  regular  expenditures  of  the 
university  for  educational  purposes;  as  there  were  no  spedal  scientifio 
collections  or  organ iiations.  Consultations  were  frequent  about  re- 
placing tlie  libmry,  burnt  in  1534,  and  the  duke  promised  books  from 
the  discontiuued  monasteries ;  butnomoney  seems  to  have  been  spent  * 
for  the  library  either  by  the  umverGity  or  the  {pavemment,  for  a  long 
time. 

The  amounts  paid  to  the  financial  offioers  were  trifling;  hnt  their 
traveling  expenses,  dinners  and  drinking-bouts,  (UniertrihiJte),  coat 
quite  a  sum.  A^er  the  frequent  journeys  to  collect  titbea,  for  in- 
stsDce,  it  was  nsual  to  have  an  Unttrlruni.  Dinners  were  often 
made,  also,  on  occasion  of  important  trsnsacticHis,  especially  at  bslsuo- 
ing  acconnts,  at  which  the  whole  senate  was  frequently  present; 
and  the  same  at  the  half-yearly  reading  of  the  statutes,  the  election 
of  rector,  Ac,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  university.  Although  (he 
whols  senate  could  be  feasted  for  a  few  florins,  the  entire  amount 
thus  spent  was  qnite  large. 

•Tlu  iDcan*  of  WllttDbiri,  wi^  b  U32, 1,711  Ibatm 

t  At  (t»ui  Ibli  line,  Laihcr  Dud  U  WltltDbcrf,  300  Sorlna.  AI  Italdalben,  In  1H8,  iftcr 
bflpf  Diaierlallf  tncrrued,  Uw  HlirlH  ofUiv  ihpflkiflcil  profMHnwm  fnm  lSCtta290 


u  oacU  duly  of  tlx  Btdcsl  pnftMon. 
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EipeBMi  b;  way  of  bononuy  gifUi  ami  to  ■mUin  Uie  r^mUtioD 
«f  tbe  DDWenitj,  wore  also  fraqmaL  If  a  fbre^pwr  of  learniiig  or  a 
graduate  wko  had  attaiMd  dnl  or  aoolnMastical  emuKsoe,  came  to 
Tttbingieo,  be  Koeirod  tMoe  meiaurei  of  malnwy  or  other  good  old 
wine  froDi  the  onivenity  oellar,  or  an  honorary  present  io  money  ;* 
or  waa  infitad  to  a  banquet  in  the  univernty,  with  the  •eoate.f  If 
a  prafnaor'a  ion  or  daughter  waa  mairied,  a  wadding  praacnt  of  from 
11  to  4  dooata  waa  made;  if  a  member  of  the  uuiverutj  pabliBbed  a 
book  and  preaented  a  copy  to  the  Mnat«,  he  received  8  or  10  thalera, 
or  if  apeoial  honor  waa  intended,  a  ulver  (utoher.  Thua,  while  cIom 
economy  waa  practiced  in  lalanea  and  educ^ioDal  oxpendkarea, 
quite  the  opponte  waa  the  oaae  when  the  object  waa  to  repreaent  the 
t4w  wtrpontioa,  or  to  paM  a  day  oi  genial  aooial  feativity  {bet  omw 
gmlen  Trunk  m'mi*  vtrgnSigttTi  Tag  sa  maehaa). 

EtIatlMmetU  <f  IKt  "  Theelegkal  PtntndaHon.' 

This  establish  mcDt,  organized  after  the  pattern  of  one  pre\-5ously 
existing  at  Marburg,  was  the  most  important  benefit  which  occurred 
to  the  univeraity  from  the  reformadon ;  richly  supplied  Wirtemberg 
nith  clergymen  and  teachers,  and  made  TQbingen  a  leading  theolog- 
ical university. 

It  was  supported  by  annual  payments  from  the  parish  trcannries, 
according  to  Uieir  ability.  Two  God-fearing  men,  one  from  the  citi- 
leus  and  one  from  the  university,  bad  charge  of  the  fitnda.  Each 
,  beneficiary  received  25  florins  a  year,  of  which  18  were  reckoned  as 
the  expense  of  board.  A  provost  or  steward  (Hauivaler)  had  chaige 
of  the  boarding  arrangemenbi,  and  was  to  see  that  the  living  was 
decently  good.  The  necesnary  corn  and  wine  were  to  be  furnished  at 
a  moderate  price,  from  the  ducal  granaries  and  cellars.  The  rector, 
the  high  bailiff  of  Tubingen,  and  the  mayon  {BurfftmuuUr)  of 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  were  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  to  act  as 
general  supervisory  authority  over  the  institution  and  pupils.  Each 
ben(£ciary  bound  himself  to  study  only  at  the  univernty  of  Tabin- 
gen,  and  M  labor  within  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg. 

After  some  years  of  difficulty  ariMng  from  insufficient  oversight 
and  loose  habita  among  some  of  the  beneficiaries,  the  senate  of  the 
university,  at  first  unfriendly  to  the  foundation,  from  fear  of  its  trench- 
ing on  their  privileges  or  income,  consented  to  take  charge  of  it,  and 

•  Ttw  !■  UOS.  wUru  Prof.  M*n»r  tf  HaHmri  cum  la  TUblnnn,  Ih«  rrclor  pul  It  lo  tom 
lDllMRiiM»,*taUi)i«ldlHiloD(to  iMHwr  hln.  lliru  dieldsd  M  iaTlie  hln  la  ■  upper 
<nniiilB) ;  ud  H  he  dtclliml  Ihia  In  canarqoRKC  oTii  prior  IdvIuUod  [rom  chanctJIor  BafflB. 
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rented  half  of  the  Bitrm  buildup:,  to  which  Um  pnpila,  S>  ii  a 
were  wjmitted  in  May,  1541.  Throe  however  were  exrJnded  became 
they  were  uiiriwd,  two  for  insnffieieDt  attain menla,  utA  tor  bad  cfaar- 
Kter.  Two  mutora  w«n  pnt  in  charge,  one  oailed  maguUr  domtu, 
and  Kting  t»  a  superior  to  the  steward,  and  tite  other,  called  preeeplcr, 
to  conduct  tb«  studies.  Both  were  to  live  in  the  Bwm,  be  present  at 
meaU,  and  to  drill  (reptiirm)  the  booefidaries  on  the  lectures  an  honr 
daily.*  A  benefiaiwy  had  0  floriaa  salary  for  giving  direc^ns  to  now 
obmera. 

Ab  to  interior  artsngetnenta  the  stipendiariee  were  adnoooishod 
not  to  forget  that  they  lived  on  alms.  At  rising — in  summer  M  foar, 
and  in  winter  at  fiv^-they  oflfered  a  special  prayer  for  the  duke,  in 
consideration  of  their  benefits  from  him.  At  dinuet-  the  Bible  was 
read,  and  at  snpper  some  htstorioal  book ;  and  after  eatjug  they 
ni^t  walk,  or  indulge  in  any  proper  sports.  All  must  be  at  home 
by  eight  at  night  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter,  and  delinquents 
were  deprived  of  their  wine.  Imprisonment  in  the  career  was  in- 
flicted for  attending  dancee  and  drinking-bouts,  llie  ordinary  sida- 
weapona  were  allowed  only  on  journeys.  The  tetter  of  the'  statutes 
permitted  the  younger  pupils  to  be  whipped  with  the  rod.  One, 
named  Gablcr,  left  because  he  bad  been  well  whipped  several  time*; 
and  another  from  fear  of  it 

OondUim  •ud  Jtncmca  of  the  Unineriits  afier  tte  mlroiiiid^ax  of  Ota  B^amaUtm, 
Little  alteration  was  made  by  tbe  reformation  in  the  constitution 
of  the  university.  A  change  became  necessary  in  the  chanceliorsbip. 
The  chancellor  was  originally  the  representative  <^  the  Pope,  and 
one  of  his  especial  duties  was  to  sanction  in  the  Pope's  name  the 
giving  of  academical  degrees.  Ambroaius  Widmann,  the  chancellor 
for  the  time,  had  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  controversy  fled  to  fioten- 
bnrg  to  avoid  it,  and  also  to  make  a  difficulty  for  the  reformers.  A 
long  series  of  negotiations  ftJlowed,  but  without  indacing  liie  obstinate 
Bomnnist  either  to  resume  his  functions  or  to  delegate  them ;  dnnng 
which  either  no  degrees  could  be  given,  or  those  actually  conferred  were 
not  rect^ised  by  other  universities;  and  when  valid  ones  were  once 
more  conferred,  they  were  sanctioned  no  longer  apo»t<diea  auelvrilale, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  state ;  avetorilate  publita  et  ordinaria ;  the 
civil  government,  by  an  application  of  the  reformed  principles,  taUng 
the  place  of  the  Romish  See  as  supreme  authority. 

It  also  followed  on  the  aame  piinciplea  as  applied  to  the  university 
that  it  ceased  to  be  an  eccleuastical  corporation,  and  had  to  be  reor- 

*  Tbia  wu  mbWimlillj  ib«  anu  dnij  u  IbM  of  ibt  pnaant  Fnach  T^tUUur.—Tnai: 
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gaoited  M  a  eeenlar  one,  the  goveniinent  assuining  an  increaKed  share 
ID  i(a  reflation  and  internal  manigem«Dt.  Thu&,  tbe  doke  now 
approved  the  choice  of  tlieological  profesBon,  as  having  the  rigbt  to 
appoint  them  to  their  canonries  Ac ;  a  ducal  ordinatice  designated 
adherents  of  the  Aogsburg  ConfeMion  and  persons  of  experience  in 
diurcb  mfttten  in  Wirteiuberg,  as  the  only  onaa&om  whom  to  chose 
them,  Ac,  Ao. 

^e  disqualifications  and  disadvantages  of  th»  facalty  of  arts  were 
Doder  the  new  regime  gradually  to  some  extent  removed. 

An  important  part  of  the  coostitntion  of  the'  university  consisted 
in  tiie  privileges  of  its  officers,  such  ax  an  independent  legal  jurisdic- 
tion, freedom  from  tolb  and  taxes,  independent  control  of  the  univer- 
sity property,  iic  There  were  some  ether  minor  privileges,  not  found 
mentioned  until  after  ihe  reformation.  Thus  the  professors  might 
retail  a  cenain  quantity  of  wine.  When  this  privilege  whs  granted 
is  anltnown  ;  but  it  existed  and  waa  ordinarily  eieruised,  and  oocv 
•ioned  sundry  controversies  with  the  town.  It  was  at  last  Agreed,  in 
1641,  that  each  university  official  might  bring  into  the  town,  free  of 
toll,  wimt  wine  he  needed  for  household  use,  also  what  grow  on  his  own 
property,  and  if  be  kept  bouse,  thirty  easks  mora  per  annum,  to  sell 
at  wholesale  or  by  the  glass.  The  town  government  frequently  oom- 
plained  that  this  permission  was  abused  by  the  introduction  of  an 
excessive  qusntity  on  pretence  of  storing  it  up,  Ac 

The  privileges  of  the  university  officials  as  to  the  acquisition  of 
real  estate  were  a)ao  diminished,  by  an  ordinance  of  1546,  permitting 
each,  besides  what  he  might  receive  by  inheritance  or  marriage,  to 
own  a  house  and  barn,  and  if  a  professor,  800  florins'  worth,  and  if 
any  other  official,  200  florins'  worth  of  lands.  The  higher  limit  was 
af^rward  raised  to  400  florins.  Each  official  was  also  allowed  pasture 
for  two  cows  and  two  goata. 

The  specini  privileges  of  the  senate  as  to  inheritance  led  to  a  long 
and  angry  controversy  between  that  body  and  Duke  Frederic  I.,  aris- 
ing from  bis  promulgation  of  a  new  code  whose  application  to  the 
university  was  resisted,  "Hiey  were,  however,  at  last  obliged  to  con- 
form to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Under  Duke  Frederic,  the  university  received  &  new  set  of  ordi- 
nances, and  new  faculty  statutes,  but  with  no  essential  change.  Among 
the  more  prominent,  were  a  requirement  that  all  the  teacUets  of  the 
univemty  should  subscribe  to  the  "Formula  CoTieordiie''  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  regular  commission  for  visiting  the  university;  a 
mark  of  the  increasing  control  of  the  government,  and  first  introduced 
at  the  reformation. 
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The  ordinaDce  of  1601,  gave  the  Mnate  privilege  of  censonliip 
Tbe  prioUn  vera  forbidden  to  print  «aj  theolt^cal  tract  or  contro- 
Tera^  writing,  until  it  bad  been  pMsed  apon  by  the  senate.  DUputa- 
tioiu,  orntions,  and  wedding  or  funeral  termons,  were  to  be  Bnbmitt«d 
to  the  obaocellor,  or  to  tbe  dean  of  tbe  tbeological  faculty.  Hie 
other  &cultieB  decided  upon  publications  within  their  respec^ve  de- 
partments, or  if  thought  neceuary.  referred  to  the  members  of  the  viuta- 
torial  commission.  lathing  might  be  reprinted  without  the  knowledge 
and  cnnftent  of  the  Ibrmer  printer,  or  the  permission  of  the  senate. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  aizteeoth  century,  tbe  salaries  of  tbe  pro- 
feasors  were  much  enlaced,  although  tbe  property  of  the  university 
did  not  increase.  Thus,  Friachlin,  while  not  yet  ordinary  proCassor, 
received,  in  lS7o,  174  florins.  Various  additions  were  given,  also,  in 
kind.  Thus  medical  profeaaor  Mfigiiog,  in  1SI6,  received  210  florina 
■alary,  36  florioa  aeaatorial  allowance,  15  florins  allowance  for  rent, 
12  florins  wood  money,  32  buabela  spelt,  4  bushels  oats,  and  six  casks 
(^Eimtr)  of  wine.  In  the  next  year,  tbe  income  of  the  university  was 
lo,8a6  florins  in  money,  6,000  bushels  spelt,  600  casks  {Eimer)  of 
wine,  and  a  la^e  amount  of  other  prodooe;  the  expenditure  13,000 
florins.  This  iocreaae  resulted  from  improvemenla  in  the  profMrty, 
and  tbe  rise  in  tbe  price  of  produce. 

Great  carelessness  and  peculation  often  prevailed  among  the  flnaa- 
cial  and  other  officers,  and  occasioned  many  severe  reprimands  ^m 
the  visiting  commission.  Thus,  five  per  cent,  was  the  usual  deficit  of 
the  income  payable  in  com,  and  often  more.  Great  quantitiea  of 
wine  were  also  embemled.  The  coopen,  Ac.,  drank  without  limit, 
and  much  was  taken  on  pretence  of  filling  up  casks.  In  500  csska, 
a  deficiency  of  eighteen  was  thus  found.  The  rector,  chancellor,  four 
deputies  and  syndic,  each  used  to  take  two  raejunres  from  each  wagon- 
load  as  it  was  brought  in  ;  which,  to  save  appearances,  they  commonly 
drew  in  the  cellar  after  storage,  and  rather  more  than  their  share. 
Any  remainder  after  distribution  to  the  various  officerHof  their  ebarea,- 
Ac,  was  not  stored  or  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested,  but  divided 
among  lite  senate,  and  various  other  impositions  of  the  ssme  kind 
were  practiced,  by  embezalement,  bribery,  Ac,  both  in  the  grain  and 
wine  department,  and  upon  the  cash  in  the  nnivenity  treasury. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War,  seriously  decreased  the  property  and  in- 
creased the  debts  of  the  university;  and  we  find  the  expenses  estima' 
ted  in  1652,  nt  7,800  florins  cash,  1,400  bushels  spelt,  140  bushels 
rje,  450  bushels  oats,  and  200  casks  wine. 

LiWrary  Condilim  afler  Bit  tt^/armadm. 

The  theologii-al  facully  soon  recovered  from  the  dubious  condition 
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iato  whieb  it  fell  U  Ihe  iiitroduotJoo  of  tbe  reformstni),  and  iw4  to 
a  poutioD  of  great  JDflaanca  in  tba  IheologicaJ  controrsfsies  of  Um 
p«riod.  Benrlin,  Heerbrasd,  Jacob  Aodraft  and  Stepfaitn  Oe^neh 
gained  great  renoim  ia  the  army  of  Protestant  cntbodoxy.  It  ii 
tina  that  they  failed  to  frin  pentument  repatationt,  becatiH  they 
Mitber  eatablished  any  new  principle,  nor  any  peculiar  modificatioQ 
of  tba  Protestant  ■ystem.  They  were  only  close  followera  of  tba 
(^Kdaatioiuii  of  Lutheran  ortbodoxy ;  but  tbey  aoqitired  great  influ- 
ance  in  tbe  cbnrcb,  by  TJodieating  their  belief  against  auy  real  o^ 
bncied  variations,  with  vigorous  and  unwearied  polemic  ^irts.  Ia 
most  of  the  theological  controveniea,  conferences  and  attempts  at 
unioB,  of  tbe  second  balf  of  the  14th  century,  we  find  Tiibingen 
theologians  in  tlie  first  ranks  of  tba  oombatanls.  Jacob  Andrea,  ona 
of  the  moat  influential  Protestant  tbeologiaiH  of  bis  day,  especially 
^tinj^ished  bimsdf  by  eoergetio  labors  and  traTehi  throughout 
Oarroaoy,  by  means  of  which  be  succeeded  in  gaining  tbe  assent  of 
a  majority  of  the  German  princes  and  theologians  to  the  "  Fornudtt 
Coneorditu."  This  creed,  adopted  ia  1581  by  three  electors  snd 
twenty-one  princes,  became  the  rule  of  faith  for  the  chnroh  of  WJr- 
temberg,  and  was  required  to  be  subscribed  not  only  by  all  holdera 
of  offices  in  the  church,  but  by  all  the  professon  of  the  university. 

These  and  the  other  Lutheran  champions  made  Tttblogen  a  chief 
arsenal  of  tbe  militant  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which  prevailed  in  Wir- 
temberg  with  so  much  eiclnsiveneas  that  it  wa*  not  inappropriately 
termed  "  the  Lutheran  Spain."  Tbe  university  requirement  of  strict 
orthodoxy  was  extended  even  to  the  students.  A  visitatorial  rescript 
of  1584  complains  that  ihen  are  many  foreign  students  who  pri- 
vately and  publicly  advocate  Calvinism  ;  which  cHuses  many  psrenta 
to  be  troubled  lest  their  sons  should  be  perverted  from  the  true  faith ; 
and  thei«fore  requires  a  watchful  eye  to  be  kept  upon  these,  and  lb» 
prt^r  means  of  correction  ased,  or  that  if  obstinate  and  irreclaim- 
able they  be  dismissed ;  as  tba  duke  will  not  endura  Calvinism  or 
any  other  harmful  error  at  the  university.  In  1593  and  afterward* 
the  theological  faculty  were  required,  after  the  Frankfort  fair,  to  ex- 
amine die  book^stores,  leat  any  sectarian  books  may  have  crept  in, 
and  Calvinistio  ones  espedally,  as  thoae  of  Cslvin,  Beia,  Peielins, 
AretiuB  and  Fiscator. 

The  juridioil  faculty  was  not  so  prosperons  during  this  period,  which 
was  indeed  not  a  flourishing  one  for  the  study  of  law  in  Oarmany, 
although  in  Frauce  illuminatad  by  tbe  fame  of  Cujacius.  Several  of 
tlie  jurists  of  Tttbingen,  as  Nicolaos  Vambfller,  Mathjeus  Endin, 
Chriitoph  Besold,  were  men  of  some  eminence  both  in  the  univuNtv 
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and  in  the  state ;  but  tiicir  nrnde  of  lutmction  waa  a  fl«quent  sub- 
ject of  nptoot  from  the  viutatorial  connBiMon,  for  diffiis«ieas  and 
prolixity  of  leotorefl,  •Hni«ioo  of  tb«  preeeribed  disput«tioiis  hj  tb« 
Rtudents,  and  their  ni^leot  of  jnridioal  studiea  for  politicol  ones. 
FrofeHor  Johannet  HalbriUer,  for  initiiDce,  vas  found  &ult  vith  for 
occupying  two  whok  yeare  with  hi>  coane  on  the  two  firat  books  of 
the  iiutitiitionB ;  and  ordered  to  get  throu^  the  whole  worlt  in  t#0 
jrears.  He  remonstrated,  Mying  that  at  least  three  were  neceMary, 
bat  Botne  yean  afW  we  find  only  one  year  allowed  for  ^e  course  od 
the  Inatitations. 

Smilar  oomplaintB  that  ib«  atDdents  neglected  juriBprudence  f&T 
'*gttuii%m  politieum"  were  made,  from  ISOfi  to  1609.  This  term  in- 
cluded sut^ecta  of  national  finanoe,  civil  md  eocIesiaEtical  adminli- 
tmtion,  proceedings  agawst  heretics,  Ae.  Hie  modem  authors  used 
on  theae  subjecta  were  especially  Justn  Ltpsins,  Bodin,  de  Thou,  and 
.■fioeas  Sylvias,  and  the  period  of  history  searched  for  materials  was 
that  of  the  Roman  and  Qerman  empires.  Of  Maccbiavelli,  th* 
chief  potitidaB  of  the  time,  few-traoea  appear. 

Dispotationa  on  theses  from  the  portions  of  law  under  considet«tioB 
were  oonttived,  for  the  sake  of  relienng  somewhat  the  dryness  of  the 
study,  and  the  professors  were  exhorted  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  ita  practioal  applications,  by  proposing  cases  for  their  det^itn, 
and  conversing  on  them. 

The  medical  foenl^  fills  quite  a  sabordinate  [dace  during  the  same 
period ;  and  they  confined  their  iDstnictioDs  to  expositions  of  Galen 
and  Hippocrates.  The  extent  of  their  independent  investigations  of 
nature  may  be  judged  by  the  foct  that,  In  16S8,  the  faculty,  on  being 
admonished  by  the  riaitiug  conjmiasion  to  institute  anatomical  lec- 
tures, replied  that  tbey  wonld  have  such  hcMen  as  often  as  they 
eouid  procnre  a  cadaver.  Iliis  was  difficult,  as  do  law  provided  for 
procuring  any,  and  the  student*,  if  diey  desired  to  bave  a  dis- 
section, had  to  Dostribute  money  to  procnre  a  corpse  from  some 


Tliere  wai  no  botanic  garden.  Leonard  Fndis  appeara  to  have 
had  a  private  one,  bat  no  trace  of  any  appears  afterward.  For  study- 
ing botany,  apparently  the  fevorita  natural  science,  the  professors 
were  directed  to  take  the  students  into  the  fields  and  sImw  them  tite 
heite  and  eieaples. 

It  ia  a  significant  index  to  the  condition  of  medical  science  at  the 
period,  that  various  pro&Mors  shifted  from  the  philosophical  to  the 
medioal  faculty,  and  vice  veru.  In  &ct,  medicine  waa  in  theory  only 
pfayaca  and  metaphyaics,  as  txegaA  a  philology  of  Oalen  and  Hip- 
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pocrfttcB,  and  aa  praotioe  no  applicalion  of  mj  theorj  at  all,  but  mere 

incoheretit  quicker^. 

During  Uiin  period  the  fscnltf  of  arts  «-  philosofhical  fecnlty  ra- 
ni&iited  inaquitesubordinatftrelatJon  totlieodierfBenltiet;  a  position 
nbich  could  not  but  influence  its  prosperitj. 

A  detailed  course  of  study  was  prescribed  for  this  facnttr  in  1SS7, 
I7  which  the  first  class  c^  the  PtedRgofpnni  was  to  eAndj  Melandi- 
tbon'a  Grammar,  Cicero  2>«^m>ei(Mi,VirgH'B  Bucolics,  withtndustrioiB 
itudy  of  prosody,  and  reading  and  explanation  of  Terence  ;  and  in 
Greek,  every  day  half  an  hour  of  grammar,  and  half  an  hour  of 
Xenophon.  For  the  second  claee,  are  prescribed  Cicero  J>e  O^eiit, 
and  his  orations  and  letters ;  and  Linacer  is  recommended  aa  the  best 
grammar.  The  Greek  grammar  and  Xenophon  are  continued.  The 
^rd  class  is  to  study  Melanditfaon's  Dialectics  and  Khetoric,  Cicero't 
OratioDH  and  Letters,  and  in  Greek  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and 
Xenophon 'e  Cyclopcedia ;  and  the  fourth,  Aristotle's  Organon,  Rheto- 
ric, and  Partitvnut  Oraloriai,  Cicero's  Orations,  and  mathematics; 
All  the  classes  were  also  to  write  on  gireu  subjects  weekly,  and  ez- 
amioed  and  drilled  on  Saturdays  in  Cioerooian  phraaes. 

For  the  university  lectures  proper,  in  arta,  were  recommended  "  the 
most  celebrated  and  exoelleat  autbora,  such  as  Homer,  Hesiod,  Euri- 
pides, Sophocles,  Demostbenes,  Plutarch  and  Xenophon."  No  par- 
ticular authors  are  named  for  I^ttin,  which  seems  to  have  been  finisb- 
ed  in  the  Piedagogiura.  Uelcbior  Volmar,  however,  lectured  on  that 
language  daily.  Hebrew  was  taught  alternately  in  this  and  the 
theological  faculty. 

Besides  the  languages,  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  faculty  of 
arts  on  ibe  fullowiug  subjects :  dialectics,  rhetoric,  the  etiiics,  pbjniea 
and  orgnnon  of  Aristotle,  geometry,  arithmetic,  spherics,  and  theoria 
planelarum.  In  musie,  an  instructor  from  Nuremberg  was  invited, 
who  was  to  Jccbire  and  drill  the  students,  under  the  regulations  of  ibe 
faculty.  History  vrat  not  a  distinct  study,  but  was  only  a  collateral 
department  of  the  professor  of  litterie  eltgantiora  or  of  rhetoric. 

The  studies  in  this  faculty  were  feebly  taught,  and  its  internal  ud- 
ministratJon  confused  and  disturbed.  Complaints  were  made  at  di^ 
ferent  times  from  1560  to  1630,  that  the  instruction  in  Aristotle's 
Dialectics  and  Organon  was  inefficient;  that  the  leetioTut  ctattiea 
were  taught  extffttofructa,  and  with  loo  wire-drawn  eipositions,  mors 
than  six  months,  for  ioBtance,  being  used  on  one  book  of  Homer; 
that  tbe  exercises  in  style  were  not  thoroughly  tiught,  and  that  the 
bislorical  lectures  went  on  sleepily ;  that  tbe  instruction  at  lectma, 
disputations  and  declamations,  covered  loo  much  grouud,  and  im 
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;  tbkt  tlra  ethical  and  poliUcol  portioiu  of  the  old  writoiB 
vere  Unght,  to  Un  exclusion  of  Latfn  nnd  ito  elegances;  that  a 
contempt  for  Ic^c  prevailed,  and  that  iti  true  uae  was  not  taught,  but 
metaphyaica  and  real  knowledge  confused  together. 

Bpeciat  mtlUuiiona  amateied  uriSi  Ote  Univen^. 

The  theological  "Stipmdium?'  or  foundation,  during  the  present 
period,  became  a  prosperous  and  impwtant  inititution.  Its  purpoan 
were  especially  promoted  by  Duke  Christopher's  oi^anization  <€ 
ntany  of  the  sequestered  oonrenta  into  preparatory  schools  for  tfaeolo- 
^oal  study.  These  aohools  received  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  yean 
old,  and  taught  them  for  three  yeara,  when  if  fitted  (hey  entered  the 
dtipendivm  at  TtLbingen.  In  these  schools  Oien  were  two  teaoheri, 
one  for  the  study  of  the  8criptares,  and  the  otlMr  for  rhetoric  and 
dialectics.     Especial  attention  was  paid  to  Oreek  and  HeWew. 

The  theological  foundation  was  reorgwiized  in  l&ST,  with  some 
chaogM.  With  it  were  also  connected  the  foundation  of  Michael 
TySemas,  for  four  sons  of  poor  and  pious  parents,  whether  natives  of 
Wirtemberg  or  not,  desiring  to  study  theology  in  Tfibingen,  and  that 
of  Count  Oeor^  von  Mompelgard  for  ten  beneBciaries  from  HSmpel- 
gird,  R«ichenweiher  and  HMboi'g.  Among  the  students  of  the 
theological  foundation  at  this  period,  were  Egidius  Huoniua,  the  Wit- 
tenberg theobgian,  and  Johann  Kepler,  the  astronomer. 

Much  disorder  and  rebellioua  conduct  prevailed  at  various  times 
among  the  students  on  the  foundatioii ;  but  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
by  crippling  its  income,  cured  all  these  difficulties  by  almost  extin- 
guishing the  St^>e7tdittm  itselC  As  prosperity  returned,  however, 
after  1648,  the  disordeta  came  back  with  it. 

An  organiution  intended  by  Duke  Christopher  to  do  for  the  State 
nearly  what  the  Stipendium  was  to  do  for  the  churcb,  was  the  ColU- 
ffium  illuitrt,  established  by  him  in  16fi9,  to  educate  sons  of  Wir- 
temberg noblemen  from  their  ninth  to  fifteenth  year,  appropriating  20 
florins  a  year  to  each.  If  hopeful  pupils,  they  were  then  to  receive 
40  florins  a  year  until  the  age  of  twenty,  as  students  in  the  university, 
willi  free  lodgings ;  and  then  ten  of  the  best  each  year  received  100 
florins  a  year  for  three  or  four  years  to  be  expended  in  travel- 
ing for  their  improvement.  They  were  bound  to  enter  the  duke's 
service  if  required,  and  he  was  to  select  his  councillors  and  high 
officers  from  among  them. 

Bat  Duke  Christopher's  son  and  successor,  Duke  Ludwig,  entirely 
broke  up  thb  scheme,  and  transformed  the  ColUgium  Ultutrt  into  a 
mere  independent,  aristocratic  school  of  proud,  idle  and  debauched 
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joung;  Boblsmen,  h  well  from  Wirtombetg,  u  eliewlure,  i«bo  instMd 
otihe  regular  UDirerut;  course,  pretended  lo  debate  qnettioat  of  politr, 
finaaoe,  economy  uid  governmetit,  bat  were  riDglekders  im  sll  tb» 
iniquities  of  the  Btudeula,  and  a  pest  lo  Oi*  nniveiMty.  Both  Uie  in- 
■tnictora  and  pupils  were  quite  independent  of  the  nniveruly  jurisdio- 
tiou;  a  sufficient!  j>  ill-judged  arrangement.  Hie  grattett  prosperity  «f 
the  Coileffium  Uliutrt,  was  at  the  banning  cf  the  MTenteeslh  centary. 
lu  1 599,  its  students  included  eleven  princes  and  sixty  noblemen ;  in 
1606,  nine  piincM,  five  ODimta,  and  fiftj-oDt  other  doUm.  In  all, 
thirtj-«ix  reigning  princes  pursued  thdr  studies  there.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  rendered  it  necehsai;  to  close  the  CoUtgiumy  which  was 
afterward  re-opened,  but  never  r^ained  its  former  procperily. 

Besides  these  two  ducal  foundatious  there  were  rariona  private  en- 
dowments, for  furnishing  lodging  and  board  to  tbeir  beneficianea. 
Such  was  ^e  Marttniaaam,  founded  in  1514,  by  Martin  Flsutech) 
theological  professor,  and  Geoi^  Hartsesser,  dean  in  Stnttgard,  to 
supply  eighteen  students  with  board  and  lodging,  in  a  house  occupied 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  for  poor  young  men  of  good  talents  and 
character.  During  the  sixteenth  century  were  founded  various 
family  endowmenla,  for  some  seven  or  eight  additional  stndents  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  Martiniuium  ;  namely,  the  Famer,  Lempi 
Gockel,  Mendlin,  Vogler  and  Ffluger  foundations ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  those  of  Laubraiuer,  Dracb,  HaDbe^ner,  Dempsel,  and 
Zieg^er.  The  most  iraporUnt  gift  of  this  kind,  was  that  of  Criminal 
Procurator  J.  M.  Fickler,  of  9,000  florins,  invested  to  support  nina 
beneficiaries  of  the  founder's  family,  in  a  separate  house. 

The  Hoehmattnianumj  founded  in  1608  by  J.  Hochmann,  profesaor 
of  canon  law,  was  snother  similar  foundation.  Another,  and  a  quite 
important  establishment,  was  the  endowment  of  professor  Qrempvon 
Frendenstein,  established  by  his  sons-in-law  after  his  death  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  wishes  (he  left  no  sone)  ;  for  the  descendants  of  himself, 
his  brother  Diooysius  Gremp,  and  his  cousin,  Bans  Conrad  Gremp, 
councillor  lo  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  This  was  endowed  with  20,- 
000  florins,  and  was  to  educate  the  beneficiaries  in  all  desirable  studies, 
np  to  their  twenty-fourth  year.  A  foundation  library  was  also  provi- 
ded for.  The  allotments  from  this  fund  were,  at  firit,  fixed  at  60 
florins  a  year,  from  10  to  16  yeara;  during  the  philosophical  course 
at  TQbingen  TO  florins,  in  the  other  courses  80  florios.,  aud  at  other 
universities  120  florins.  This  endowment  grew  important  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  some  of  the  families  entitled  becoming  exUnct, 
and  others  remuning  small,  the  capital,  notwithstanding  losses  in 
war,  in  1823,  was  176,000  florins,  and  la  1649,  230,000  florins; 
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from  wbich  each  member  of  the  femiliea  of  Oremp  von  Freudenslein 
BDd  Lentnim-ErtJngeD  is  eotitled  to  receive  during  k  oonrae  of  ed- 
DcalJon  of  eighteen  yean,  9,S00  florioa. 

The  *amset  apart  to  iucreste  the  Gremp  Library  was  fixed,  in  1804, 
at  200  floritu  annually,  'the  books  may  be  used  by  the  foundationer*, 
by  the  unifereity  instructor*,  and,  on  permisaion  of  the  administrator, 
by  otheia  aW 

Jforalt  and  Jtaimen,  B^forrnaUm  to  Thirtg  Ttarf  Wat. 

The  condition  of  morals  and  manners  at  the  univeruty  daring  this 
period,  was  almost  inconceivably  debauched  and  brutal.  Street  fights 
between  students  and  cititens,  with  stones,  swords,  halberds  and  lau- 
cee,  the  most  exceasire  orgies  of  drunkenness,  oi^nized  rebellions  by 
tbe  students,  murders,  stabbings,  the  groAsest  licentiousness,  befoul 
the  page*  of  the  nniveraity  history  to  an  inconceivable  degree.  Duel- 
ing however  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  practiced  until  after  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War.  Too  many  of  the  professors  were  involved  in 
similar  vices.  They  did  not  mingle  in  tiie  students'  drunk  en -bouts, 
street  fight*  and  nocturnal  riots,  but  were  sometimes  almost  openly 
licentious,  very  commonly  addicted  lo  tbe  eicesaive  use  of  wine,  and 
often  permitted  the  most  disgraceful  disorders  to  creep  into  their  own 
families,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  senate  to  constrain  ascoldJng  wife,  or  a 
rebelliouschild,or  to  enforce  reparation  for  the  lost  honor  of  a  daughter. 

A  corresponding  looseneea  and  extravagance  naturally  prevailed 
in  eating,  and  in  dress ;  on  which  subjects  frequent  n^latjons  were 
made,  but  to  little  purpose.  Wine  was  remarkably  cheap  at  Tubin- 
gen, but  every  thing  else  very  dear ;  so  that  a  student's  total  expenses 
seem  to  have  been,  for  instance,  quite  double  what  they  were  at 
)ifarburg. 

Some  traces  of  the  organizations  called  "  Nations"  and  "Landi- 
imawekafUn"  appear,  but  no  details.  The  practice  of  pennalism 
seems  not  to  hare  bean  so  extremely  abused  here,  as  at  moat  oilier 
universities. 

The  first  actual  contact  of  the  nnivereity  with  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  was  in  May,  1631,  when  t,  report  was  brought  in  that  six  hun- 
dred masketeera  were  on  the  march  to  rob  the  convenL  There  was 
great  fright,  money  and  jewels  were  hidden,  and  the  univenity  plate 
sent  to  the  syndic's  house ;  but  the  alarm  proved  &lse.  Butduring 
the  July  then  following,  a  detachment  of  tbe  imperial  army  was 
quartered  in  Tubingen,  and  from  that  time  until  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, the  university  was  oppressed  with  unrelenting  extortion*  in 
the  name  c^  contributioiui,  both  by  Swedes  and  imperialists,  chiefiy  the 
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latter,  boverer,  who  squeezed  the  anfortaQate  institution  viQi  a  qiectid 
delight  on  account  of  ita  notorioua  and  rampaat  and  not  very  tolerant 
advocacy  of  a  stiff  Prolestaotisiii.  Important  portions  of  ib  ealatea 
were  also  8eqneet«red,  it  was  forced  tg  admit  a  Catholic  to  the 
deanship  of  St.  George,  and  was  plagued  with  pnblic  discuisloiu 
by  Jesuits,  who  strore  zealously,  under  imperialist  protection,  to 
reestablish  Catbolicisin  in  the  "  Lutheran  Spain."  These  imposi^ns 
almost  destroyed  the  uuiveraitj,  and  almoat  starred  ita  instructon, 
who  lost  either  most  or  all  of  their  incomes  for  the  time  being. 

hl  raoH  1663  to  trk  Acctmon  or  dbxx  chuujs,  1131. 
LUtmry  (hndiHon. 

The  Thirty  Yeais'  War  infiicted  great  iojnry  upon  the  unirefwty. 
Sidtness  and  trouble  destroyed  many  of  the  professors,  fourtten  dying 
from  1634  to  1638.  The  number  of  students  decreased  proportion- 
al]]', the  young  men  being  employed  in  miKlary  service,  and  iboso 
who  grew  up  in  their  places  not  acqutring  any  taste  for  literature;  so 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  fill  the  vacant  chairs.  The  professors  who 
remained  were  impoverished  by  the  escessive  contributions  leried, 
and  their  means  of  pureuing  their  studies  thm  lessened.  Many  of 
them  had  also  become  cormpt  in  morals;  for  at  the  first Tisitatton 
after  the  war,  we  find  complaint  made  that  the  professors  were  in  the 
habit  of  spending  whole  nights  in  the  "nnivenity  house,''  or  at  the 
beadle's,  gaming,  drinking,  and  rioting. 

The  university  seemed  in  danger  of  endre  ruin  ;  but  not  only  sar- 
vived,  bnt  rose  to  increased  eminence.  Duke  Eberbard  III.,  and  his 
councilor,  Nicolaus  Myler  von  Ebrenbach,  were  efficient  patrcms  of  it, 
and  gradually  ita  vacant  professorships  were  filled,  the  salaries  newly 
regulated,  and  the  diSerent  foundations  reoi^uized. 

Theolt^  was  during  this  period,  as  well  as  the  previous  one,  a 
Bcienoe  of  controversy ;  and  proficiency  in  it  was  measured  not 
BO  mudi  by  profound  investigation  and  broad  comprehension,  as  by 
skill  in  polemics.  Among  tlie  most  eminent  of  the  Tfibingen  tliedo- 
gians  during  this  period  were,  Tobias  Wagner  and  J.  A.  Osiander; 
as  well  as  WehUn,  Haberlin,  Raith,  Keller,  and  Foertsch.  Of  these, 
Wagner  held  the  place  of  pro/ettm-  eontroveriiantnt ;  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  through  all  the  current  points  in  controversy,  and  niler 
stating  the  oppoute  a^umenta,  to  give  a  written  decision  of  them. 

In  IfOO,  the  theological  studiea  \>ere  laid  out  on  the  following 
plan  :  the  prafeimr  conlrovertiarumv/tu  erery  year  to  rd'ute  some  one 
class  of  adversaries;  the  prhjiftor  tkeoloffia  thetiea,  to  go  at  least 
once  a  year  through  the  compendium  of  theology  (that  of  J.  W, 
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.  Jiget,  WRS  then  in  we),  and  examine  his  anditon  upon  ib  contanta ; 
the  dean  was  to  read  each  year  upon  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teetament;  the  professor  of  the  Nev  Testament,  each  jear  on  one  at 
•  least  of  tb«  Goipela,  some  practkal  lectures  (eolUgite  praetiea)  were 
also  to  be  ffna,  to  introot  the  students  in  an  edifying  style  of  preach- 
ing, and  in  an  tiej  mode  of  catechising.  Profi»aor  of  morals  Hoch- 
■t^iter,  and  tnaffitt*r  damut  Hiller,  were  to  have  chai^  of  this  de- 
partment, and  to  lectare  on  any  Salnrday'a  when  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessor vas  prarent«d  by  preaching  or  confesaion. 

The  inaug;aral  oration  of  the  chancellor  C.  M.  P&^  in  1720, 
affords  a  view  of  iLe  general  character  of  theological  studies  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  complains  bitterly  Uiat 
tlie  theological  stndenta  busy  tbemselres  eiclnsirely  with  the  bread- 
earning  part  of  their  studtee,  without  acquiring  any  su  EBcient  prepara- 
tion in  pbiloMphy  and  philology,  and  without  any  deep  practical 
knowledge  of  dinna  (ruth;  and  that  the  consequence  is  a  dry  and 
nnedifying  character  of  pulpit  speaking,  a  purely  theoretic  theology, 
and  the  entire  devotion  of  their  zeal  and  energy  to  the  persecution  of 
tbooe  who  vary  in  the  least  from  the  precise  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
with  the  view  of  proving  them  hetrodoz  or  heretic,  indiflerentist  or 
syocretisl,  when  they  scarcely  know  themselves  what  inUiffereutism 
and  syncretism  are. 

Besides  the  theologians  above  named,  should  also  be  mentioned  3. 
C.  PM;  father  of  the  chancellor,  J.  W.  Fromraann,  O.  Hoffmann,  and 
C.  E.  Weisraann.  Chancellor  Pfaff  was  the  most  eminent  of  them, 
and  had  a  European  reputation. 

The  predominance  and  character  of  the  theological  studies  of  this 
period  threw  the  philosophical  faculty  quite  into  the  background.  lie 
studies  were  regarded  as  little  more  than  preparatoiy  to  the  theologi- 
cal conne.  Very  many  studies  which  should  supply  Uie  various  parts 
of  a  general  liberal  culture,  such  as  philology,  history,  ethics,  languages, 
mathematics,  &c.,  were,  for  the  most  part,  careleagiy  or  BUperficially 
taught  and  studied. 

But  the  faculty,  richest  in  distinguished  teachers  during  this  period, 
was  the  juridical.  The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Wolfgang  Adam 
Lauterbach,  one  of  ibe  greatest  jurists  of  his  time,  a  favorite  instructor, 
and  the  author  of  the  "Colltgium  Pandeelamm"  published  after  his 
death,  and  long  in  great  repute.  Oihers  wera  Erich  Mauritius,  F.  C. 
Harpprecht,  Schweder,  Schoffem,  and  Schopff. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  TQbiugen  jurists  however  occasioned 
them  to  be  so  inuch  occupied  in  consultations  and  drafting  opinions 
on  questions  of  legal  practice,  that  that  lecture*  were  negligently 
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{trqwred,  and  tiitat  tttid^ta,  fa  oonaeqaenoe,  fell  into  very  irr^^ultr 
habits,  being  alio  nucb  corrapted  by  the  debauched  eumpla  of  &a 
joung  "nobles  of  tba  Cotkgittm  Jllmtrt. 

The  medical  Ekculty  was  in  a  wratched  conditiou,  conNsting  for  & 
time  only  of  Jobann  Gerhard,  much  employed  as  a  praelttioner,  but 
of  little  emiDenoe  as  a  maD  of  science,  and  Samuel  Haffenreffsr,  now 
•n  aged  man,  of  wbosa  iBstructians  nothing  is  known.  There  was 
neither  a  school  of  aoatomy  with  a  aupplT  of  bodies  for  dissection,  a 
boUtoic  garden,  nor  a  bo^ital.  After  a  long  resistance  from  the 
professors,  who  wiaUed  to  use  ^e  space  br  a  pleasure  ground,  a  bo- 
tanic garden  was  laid  out,  bat  even  then  wu  not  corapluted  for 
twenty  years.  Even  so  late  as  ]7'^6,  it  was  thought  remarkable  that 
Frof.  J.  O.  Gmelin,  then  a  student  at  TQlringen,  had  been  sble  to  be 
present  at  the  dJasectioii  of  two  corpses.  During  the  latter  portion 
of  this  period,  however,  this  facntty  rose  to  a  somewhat  higher  ce- 
lebrity, by  the  exertions  of  some  eminent  professors,  G.  B.  Meiger, 
E.  R.  Csmmerer,  B.  D.  Maachart,  Alexander  Cammerer,  J.  Zeller,  dec 
Spxitd  Iialitiitioni. 

1,  ColUffivm  llluitre, — This  institntion,  which  wm  quite  clo-seddnr-  . 
ing  the  war,  was  afterwards  reopened,  but  was  attended  by  a  de- 
creased numl^r  of  princes  and  noblemen  from  abroad.  The  man- 
agement of  the  institution  was  now  somewhat  less  disconnected  from 
tbat  of  the  university,  the  chain  of  instruction  being  soinctimes  filled 
by  professors ;  and  the  senate  in  one  case  at  least  fominlly  proteeud 
against  an  appointment  in  the  Collegium  of  one  Lang,  an  enemy  to 
the  university.  The  salaries  of  instructora  here  were  however  much 
smaller  than  [hose  of  ordinary  professors, 

2.  Evattgdical  Slipenditin. — This  inslJtntion  increased  after  the 
peace  so  rapidly  that  it  became  neceaaary  to  enlarge  the  building. 
In  I6G7  it  contained  213  persons  in  all,  of  whom  seven  were  "repe- 
tents,"  186  students,  Gveproselyles,  tnel  ve  officials  and /amu2e,  (students 
paying  thqir  expenses  by  menial  services,)  and  the  magitUr  doniut. 
The  proselytes  were  refugee  monks;  but  were  mostly  worthless 
fellows. 

The  institution  suffered  a  temporary  inconvenience  in  consequence 
of  the  French  invasion  in  1688,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  In  1704, 
a  separate  statute  book  was  drawn  up  for  the  Stipendium,  of  the 
iinme  general  character  with  the  university  code,  and  containing 
many  stringent  regulations  as  to  studies  and  deportment.  The  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  students  was  intrusted  to  the  repct«nts,  who 
were  chosen  no  longer  from  among  the  masters  who  were  still  pursu- 
ing their  atndiea,  but  from  tboM  who  had  completed  thera,  and  who 
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wen  eminaiit  Dot  only  for  mUainmeDts  in  learning,  but  for  prudeDoe 
Mid  good  character.  They  were  lo  watoh  over  tiie  general  condition 
of  the  Stipmdium  and  to  report  on  it,  and  to  hold  a  rtjMiitiim  at  leant 
,onoe  in  eight  dttyt,  in  theolog;  and  pbiloeophy,  on  the  basis  of  the 
authors  naed  iq  the  IwturH, 

There  were  many  regulations  for  nialDtaining  good  oooduct  and 
morals,  such  as  the  prohibiUon  of  dmnlenneaa,  gaming,  daneing, 
smoking  and  ticentiouBneu.  AH  unnecessary  luxury  in  dress  is  for- 
bidden, >uch  as  silk  waiatcoftts,  red  and  blue  hose,  <bo.  A  wtg  was 
allowable  only  when  the  physician  prescribed  it.  Attableall  most 
wear  a  cowl ;  a  reiie  of  monkery  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
atvdents,  and  maintnioed  for  l^e  sake  of  preserving  something  of  the 
conventual  discipline.  Many  other  reflations  were  made  on  very 
iosigniGcant  points,  rather  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  aame  obso- 
lete order  of  Ihings  than  (or  Kay  e^>edal  moral  influence. 

S.  PrimU  foundatioM.So  partieolar  change  took  plaoe  in  these 
during  this  period.  The  Uartinianum  and  the  Fiekler  foundation 
together  occupied  a  new  building. 


The  moral  condition  of  the  students  would  naturally  be  somewhat 
nmati»factory,  as  they  had  grown  up  under  the  anfavorabte  influence 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  But  the  visiting  commissioners  found  it 
neeessary  in  1662,  to  adniinister  to  the  professors  also  a  reproof  lor 
their  frequent  debaucheries  and  gaming  in  the  university  house.  It 
is  characteristic  that  in  the  same  report,  these  same  professors  are  ■ 
pnused  for  their  pure  and  correct  orthodox  belief. 

Detailed  testimonies  to  the  condition  of  matten  among  the  stu- 
dents are  wanting ;  bnt  there  remain  so  miiny  records  of  proceedings 
in  cases  of  tumults  and  other  excesses,  that  tlier«  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  ooareeuess  and  brutality  that  prev^led.  But  the  previous  kind 
of  fighting  WAS  .now  more  and  more  displaced  by  the  practice  of  du- 
eling, which  began  to  come  in  about  the  end  of  die  period  befbro 
this,  and  which  was  now  a  standing  article  in  disciplinary  inves^ga- 
tions  and  proceedings.  Many  enactments  were  made  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  the  practice,  by  dismissing  principals  and 
otherwise  punishing  other  partakers,  dec ;  but  with  no  important 
result  The  first  important  investigation  on  the  subject  was  in  1667 ; 
when  the  parties  were  punished  with  eight  days  impHsonment  and 
twelve  reichsthalers  6ne,  and  the  seconds  with  six  thalers  fine.  Urs. 
Professor  Gerhard  was  concerned  in  this  affwr,  the  qnarel  which  occa- 
sioned it  having  arisen  at  her  house.    She  was  summoned  before  the 
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wnate,  but  eiamined  privately  b;  Fro&.  lAoterbach  and  £ 
She  WBS  fined  ten  reichaChmten  and  rorbidden  to  keep  boarders;  it 
being  tboaght  improper,  na  ber  buibaod  waa  ao  much  absent  froni 
borne,  and  uoable  to  aee  what  was  guiog  on  there.  Mrs.  Gerhard 
ccmplaiaed  biUerly  of  tbia  decision,  saying  that  abe  had  much  wine 
in  her  cellar,  which  ahe  could  not  ponr  into  the  atreet,  but  muit  keep 
boarders  to  drink  it  out,  unleu  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  her  living. 
And  she  sud  that  there  were  disturbances  at  other  boardiog  housea, 
without  causing  them  to  be  prohibited. 

There  were  many  similar  investigationa  during  the  next  ten  yean, 
but,  on  Ibe  whole,  dueling  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  frequent 
at  T&Ungen  than  at  the  t^her  universities ;  and  none  of  them  were 
fatal.  Very  notioeable  lenity  was  used  toward  sons  of  eminent  per- 
sons  or  noblea  in  puaiahing  for  this  reason. 

There  were  also  other  dtstutbancM,  such  as  extended  feuds  between 
the  stipendiaries  and  the  other  ntudenta,  and  the  students  and  the 
servants  of  the  nobles  in  the  CoUtgium  Jlltutrt.  Other  disordera 
and  licentiousness  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  somewhat  decreased 
during  this  period,  except  in  the  first  ten  years  of  it,  when  we  find 
anrang  houses  of  evil  repute  that  of  Mrs.  Prof.  Uarpprecht,  whose 
three  daughters  had  a  moat  undesirable  reputation.  In  1668.  some 
stipendiaries  were  rejected  because  they  frequently  viuted  the  Mtasea 
Harpprecht 

The  boarding  bonsea  kept  by  many  of  the  professors,  and  their 
ret^l  wine-selling  business,  occasioned  much  social  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  studeuta.  This  wine  trade  kIso  caused  many  complaint* 
from  the  citizens,  with  whose  business  it  serionaly  interfered.  Beer 
seems  to  have  been  also  frequently  drank.  Tobacco  smoking  was 
apparently  introduced  about  1060,  and  was  first  prohibited  in  the 
Sliptndium,  on  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  dismission. 

There  are  no  very  distinct  detwls,  but  aoiue  few  traces  of  the  exist' 
ence  of  atudentt'  societies,  orders,  and  Landsmannscbaflen.  We  find 
the  senate  prohibiting  "Garlands,"  " conventicles,"  and  "kingdoms." 
The*e  last  were  undoubtedly  regular  organizations  for  social  debauch- 
ery, with  a  king  at  the  bead,  oEQcera,  and  codes. 

The  origin  of  the  orden,  and  of  the  gradee,  derived  from  Pennal- 
ism,  of  Foi,  Bursch,  Mossy-Head,  and  Gold-Fox,  is  doubtless  quite 
andetit ;  and  here  we  are  to  look  for  the  rise  of  very  many  of  the 
fantastic-student  mages,  the  commeut,  and  the  dueling  praclices.* 
When  the  gntdual  amelioration  of  mannere  extinguished  llie  evils  of 
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Fmnitlnm,  its  custom  of  abuse  of  the  "  Foxes  "  or  freshmen  remsiDeil 
bluest  in  the  theological  StipemJium,  where,  accorUiug  to  old  cus- 
tom, they  were  made  to  perform  all  maauer  of  meDial  services. 


ON,  1737  TO  1811. 
Ntu  SuukM  undtr  Dukt  Ciarlt: 

The  interefit  taken  by  Duke  Charles  in  the  uaifcrsity,  marked  tha 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centmy.  He 
gave  the  uDiversity  many  new  regulations,  but  without  introducing 
suy  essential  change  ia  its  constitution. 

With  the  view  of  enlai^iiig  the  attendance,  be  enacted  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  July  2t,  1744,  that  all  youths  intended  for  learned  studies, 
should  either  pureue  them  at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  or  should  at 
least  study  there  for  some  yean.  And  UiOM  who  have  now  been 
studying  abroad,  or  shall  hereafW  do  so,  were  to  present  at  Tubin- 
gen such  a  pnblic  testimoniul  {ipecimm  ittidioritm)  u  may  enable 
their  native  country  to  know  what  their  studies  have  been.  This  is 
the  6rst  trace  of  any  state  eKaminalton  to  succeed  the  completion  of  a 
c<Hine  of  study.  Other  new  regulations  were  intended  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  instruction,  and  the  industry  of  both  students  mid 
profeswrs. 

Such  were  reproof  of  the  careless  and  neglectful  mode  in  which 
the  professors  labored ;  prohibitions  of  the  common  practices  of  die-  > 
fating  a  lecture,  reading  some  printed  treatise  in  place  of  it,  heaping 
op  a  mass  of  references  and  citations,  and  quoljog  authors  not  ob- 
tainable by  the  students,  &c^  &c  The  censorship  on  matter  to  be 
printed  by  members  of  the  university  was  confined  to  the  respective 
faculties,  but  they  were  admonished,  in  all  cases  where ^rscticable,  to 
negotiate  in  a  friendly  manner  willi  the  author  for  the  change  of  ob- 
jectionable matter  instead  of  proceeding  publicly. 

In  order  to  remove  the  common  complaint  that  the  expenses  of 
living  at  Tubingen  were  remarkably  high,  the  senate  was  ordered  to 
refrain  from  all  unnecessary  expenditures,  such  as  printing  the  numer- 
ous poems  of  congratulation,  condolence,  &e^  the  "  opposition  din- 
ners," ridings-out  and  receptions  of  boarding  housekeepers,  professors 
and  students,  costly  processions,  music  for  the  rectore,  Ac.  The  stu- 
dents were  to  be  prevented  from  giving  so  many  presents,  and  ex- 
pending so  much  money  at  weddingit,  visits,  and  with  female  acquaint- 
ance, &c  An  earlier  statute  forbidding  any  landlord  from  trusting 
any  one  to  the  amount  of  more  than  ten  tlorins  was  renewed. 

The  ordinance  of  1744  was  followed  by  s  fuller  one  of  1751,  new 
statutes  in  17S2,  and  another  revision,  with  additions,  in  1770;  from 
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wbich  «io  quote  tbe  r«e«  for  private  lectures  ind  the  doctor's  degroe. 
A  bdlf  year's  theolrgicnl  conne  coat  diree  florina  ;  a  juridical  course, 
on  the  pandects,  (ttro  hours  dailj  for  a  year,)  eighteen  to  twen^ 
florins  ;  on  tbe  institntJoni,  or  on  cl)Br«h,  feudal,  oriminal  or  common 
laiT  {Landreeht],  eight  florins ;  on  practice  and  Itiir  of  nations,  ten 
florins.  A  course  on  medicine  cost  sii  florins,  on  anatomj  nine  florins. 
If  tbe  number  of  hearers  was  too  small,  the  medical  leetorer  mi^t 
collect  from  fifty  to  sixty  florins  for  his  wh<^a  (bklf  year's)  course;  or 
for  a  pathologico-praetieal  course,  htsthi^  a  whole  year,  from  100  to 
120  florioK.  In  the  philosophical  fiionlty  only  two  florins  were  ordi- 
narily paid  for  a  half  year's  coarse,  but  in  matbematics  one  docat;  for 
a  course  on  tlie  history  of  the  German  Empire  six  florine,  but  for  oaa 
on  univenal  history  only  two  florine.  An  flxaminaUon  for  a  licen- 
tiate'9  d^ree  coat,  in  the  theological  and  medical  fiKoltiee,  for  a  nS' 
ttve,  ten  ducats ;  foraforeIgner,fifteendBcata;  in  the  juridical  &culty, 
serenty-flTe  florins.  He  doctor's  diploma  cost  sixty  florins.  At  a 
disputation,  tbe  Prteses  was  to  be  paid  twelve  florins,  and  three  florins 
was  also  cbai^;ed  for  each  rheet  of  the  dieputation.  If,  however,  tha 
candidate  bad  drawn  this  tip  himself,  he  need  only  pay  the  prt>- 
fessSr  one  florin  per  sheet  for  rerising  it.  The  degree  of  master  id 
the  philoeophical  faculty  (master  of  arts)  was  somewhat  cheaper,  cost- 
ii^  two  florins,  besides  thirteen  florins,  fifty  kreutaers  to  tbe  funds  ot 
the  fiiculty,  and  six  florins  for  the  tubeequent  dinner. 

Ftrtonal  Ttlaiionf  af  Dakt  Charltt  (a  ika  Vnhtrtitf. 

Duke  Charles  showed  an  active  interest  in  the  university  by  often 
visiUng  Tubingen,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  by  biking  part  in  various 
wsys  in  the  oversight  and  general  discipline  of  it.  Sometimes  he 
attended  tbe  lectures  of  the  professors ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
chosen  rector  during  a  number  of  years;  he  provided  for  various 
scientific  departments  wtiich  he  observed  to  be  wanting,  such  as  an 
observatory,  a  chemical  laboratMy,  an  anatomical  room,  means  for 
preserving  the  library,  and  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  physics. 
At  tliese  visits  of  the  duke,  he  was  received  with  ranch  pomp,  and  his 
presence  cansed  much  excitement  and  occasioned  much  show,  and 
many  balls,  concerts,  &c.  To  all  these  many  professors  and  students, 
the  theological  stipendiaries  especially,  were  innted,  and  with  them 
tlie  dute  toot  pleasure  in  ranch  interooufse,  both  sportive  and  earnest 
At  the  celebration  of  tbe  third  univenity  jubilee  in  1777,  there  was  a 
remarkably  magnificent  display,  with  a  procession,  orations  in  many 
languages,  banquets,  disputations,  &c.,  &c.,  extending  over  eight  days. 
The  honorary  gifts  to  the  university  on  this  occasion,  consisted  not  of 
rich  drinking  vessels,  but  of  books;  the  city  of  TObingan  giving  di« 
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^S/atevm  FlormHnum"  Uie  Estates  giving  Dumont's  "  Corpt  unttxr- 
•ri  diplomatique  da  droit  drt  gem"  and  lijiiier'a  "  Fcedera,"  EmIid- 
gen,  Baroniiu'  " Antutlet  &tleria»tici"  and  Stiittgard,  Sandrart'fl 
"  Gtrman  Aeadtmiti,'^  "  Wti$thtniff"  and  Beveral  other  work*.     - 

But  tbe  duke'a  interest  in  tbe  tiniveraity  did  not  ftLways  contiDae. 
An  independent  corporalioD,  not  entirely  under  bis  auUiority.  wu  not 
according  to  liis  taste;  and  he  therefore  founded  another  inr^tntton, 
which  bo  could  orgnniie  and  managn  entirely  according  to  his  own 
view*.  As  this  inatitution  grew  up,  and  was  in  1761  made  it  unir 
veraity  by  the  emperor  Joseph,  the  duke  entirely  lost  his  affection  for 
tbe  Univenity  of  TQbiugen,  to  which  there  thin  arose  a  dangerous 
ri™l.  The  number  of  student*  gradually  fell  from  311  in  l77o,  when 
tbe  Cbtirles  Academy  was  transferred  to  Stultgard,  to  188  in  the  year 
llSi.  This  decrease  appeara  still  more  remarkable  on  deducting  iho 
number  of  students  from  tbe  dty  on  the  tlieologjcnl  foundation ; 
after  wbicb  there  were,  in  J7B1,  of  jurists,  only  thirly-one  ;  medical 
atudenta,  seven  ;  and  phitosopbical,  two.  Repeated  appli^iationa  were 
made  to  the  duke  by  tbe  university  and  the  city  autliorities,  but  in 
vwn,  and  matt«rs  remained  in  the  same  conditiou  until  tbe  death  of 
the  dulce,  aud  the  discontinuance  of  his  academy  by  bis  eui%easor. 
Littranf  Cendiltan. 

An  important  document  of  the  year  1751,  serves  to  roark  nearly 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  kind  of  inatruction  in  philoso- 
phy into  the  university,  to  wit:  not  in  metaphysical  speculation,  but 
a  rational  trentmont  of  empirical  departments  of  learning,  of  tliose 
especially  which  admit  of  application  to  common  life,  state  manage- 
ment, and  industrial  pursuits.  This  kind  of  philosophy  was  naturally 
B  grief  to  the  old  professors  who  had  stiffened  in  the  auciiint  literary 
pedantry  of  tlieir  department,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  earnestly 
warned  the  students  against  the  lectures  of  the  talented  young  pro- 
fessor Bilfinger,  who  had  expounded  the  new  views,  and  that  they 
took  great  salisfacljon  in  drawing  off  his  hearers.  The  professorship 
of  philosophy,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Bilfinger  about  a  year  before 
the  dale  of  this  ordinance,  was  however  Glled  by  Gottfried  Plouc^uet, 
a  man  of  the  same  school. 

In  1750  a  distinct  professorship  of  history  was  established,  and 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  0.  C.  Lohenst^hiold ;  and  C.  F.  Schott 
was,  in  175",  made  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  with  which 
bisloiy  had  pretiously  been  connected. 

The  profussorship  of  Greek  and  oriental  languages  was  somewhat 
feeUy  tilled  during  this  period.  MathematicK  was  better  taught.  An 
astronomical  observatory  was  established  in  1752  in  one  of  the  towers 
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of  Um  castle,  and  fitted  with  wwy  good  inabiuMBta  for  that  period, 
la  the  Mune  jear  an  apparatw  for  experimenla  ia  physics  was  pro- 
cured, and  a  large  lectare  room  set  apart  for  its  use  in  the  Collegium 
Illutin, 

Id  the  theological  fiKulty,  both  the  more  ioteliigent  method  of 
oomprehendiog  religious  dogrnas,  which  F&ff  and  WeismaDn  bad 
begno  to  iotroduce  by  the  admixture  at  acMne  of  the  priuciple*  of 
Spener,  and  also  the  philosophical  teodencies  of  Bilfioger  and  Ganx, 
had  for  a  time  to  make  way  sgain  for  a  atiS  ecclesiastical  ortbodosy, 
whose  chief  upholders  were  J.  F.  CotU  and  C.  F.  Sartonus.  On  the 
other  hand,  J.  F.  Reuss,  the  chauoelior,  laying  not  so  much  stress  on 
the  teachings  of  the  church,  and  more  upon  the  letter  of  tbe  Bible 
and  the  authentiulj  of  the  New  TesUment,  aided  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  exegetical  school  of  Storr,  Tbe  viutatorial  reports  bad 
heretofore  frequently  recommended  the  study  of  theology ;  but  in  the 
year  1760,  the  number  of  theological  students  had  become  too  large, 
and  tbey  had  to  wait  until  they  were  thirty  yean  old  or  more  befure 
they  Dould  obtain  appointmenta,  thus  losing  the  youthful  vigor  <f 
mind  and  feeling  which  th«r  duties  require.  To  remedy  this  evil,  no 
more  children  of  the  common  people  were  to  be  reoeived  to  study 
theology,  aniesi  in  case  of  extraordinary  capacity. 

In  the  juridical  hcnlty  the  course  was  reorgauiied  by  the  ordinance 
or  "recess"  of  1744  into  one  of  three  years,  a  new  one  being  com- 
menced each  year,  and  the  lecturing  so  apportioned  that  three  pro- 
fcMora  were  engaged  in  it  during  the  winter,  and  three  during  the 
summer.  Many  disorders  prevailed  in  this  foculty ;  and  one  profe*- 
aor,  Ilarpprecht,  was  suspended  and  heavily  fined  in  1740,  for  non- 
fulfillment of  hia  duties.  But  neither  sdmoniUons  nor  punishmenla 
availed  with  this  &cnlty;  and,  in  17fiO,  we  find  the  duke  in  great 
wrath  at  finding  it  not  improved,  the  recess  of  1744  disregarded,  the 
students  obliged  to  resort  to  ibreigu  universities,  the  public  lectures 
almost  wholly  neglected,  the  private  ones  so  disorderly  arranged  and 
so  wearisome  in  extent,  that  scarcely  any  student  could  go  through 
them. 

The  medical  faculty  had  always  been  the  smallest  in  number  both 
of  teachers  and  pupils;  and  even  in  1772,  before  tbe  academy  at 
Stuttgard  could  have  influenced  it,  we  find  only  one  medical  student ; 
a  state  of  things  probably  in  part  owing  to  the  (act  of  there  being  no 
trace  of  any  arrangement  lor  clinical  instruction.  Among  its  instruct- 
ors in  this  period,  however,  are  foand  several  of  distinction  in  their 
departmenta,  as  J.  G.  Gmeltn,  the  traveler  sod  bolaniet;  his  brother, 
P.  F.  Gnielin ;  a  third  member  of  the  same  family,  J.  F.  Gmelin ;  the 
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aoatoiniat,  G.  F.  Sigvaiii  ud  tbe  diitiDguuhed  pr&o^cal  phjrwsian, 
C.  F.  Jtiger. 

Tramtitm  (■  tkt  IMtnt  Ptruid. 

Daring  the  letter  part  of  die  kat  centui^,  a  period  of  nev  adirit; 
for  uDivenity  stodiea  aroee  from  the  iDtellectnal  activity  inspired  in 
Germany,  bj  the  phUoaophy  of  Kuit,  by  the  political  activity  and 
Bpeculatioiu  reialtJDg  from  tlte  French  revolution,  and  by  tlie  wide 
extenuon  of  scientific  researches  ooDieqiieat  upon  the  growth  of  inters 
coune  with  Europeui  eolontea. 

Eaat's  pbiioaophy  was  first  iutroduced  at  Tttbii^n  by  J.  F.  Flatt, 
who  waa  ^pointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  1785, 
and  who  was  eealous  and  suoceaaiiil  in  adrocating  it.  The  ohiur  of 
bifttory  waa  filled  in  1777  by  C.  F.  Roalv,  the  first  real  historian  bo- 
longing  to  the  univetsity,  aa  eminent  and  useful  writer  and  a  auccesa- 
fnl  teacher. 

The  pbilolo^cal  condition  of  the  oniverDty  waa  not  so  good.  Tba 
Wirtemberg  divines  bad  from  old  times  the  reputation  of  thoroughly 
trained  pbilologista ;  bnt  this  was  due  rather  to  their  instruction  in 
the  trivial  icbools  tiian  to  that  of  the  university.  The  philological 
chairs  were  filled  only  with  theologians,  who  uaed  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  not  for  strictly  philological  purposes,  bat  only  for 
vu^  in  Ibe  explication  of  the  Scripturea  and  in  the  usual  Latin  writing. 
No  chair  of  classical  literature  was  cetablisbed  until  1 776,  when  D.  C 
Seybold  was  appointed  professor.  He  was  succeeded  by  K.  P.  Cua, 
a  polished  classical  scholar,  and  known  for  bis  traoslations  from  Aris- 
tophanes, .^lEohj'luB  and  Sophocles.  In  oriental  philology,  Prof,  C 
F.  Schnurrer  had  a  Enropenn  reputation,  and  was  an  efGcient  laborer 
and  instructor. 

Id  ninUiematics,  the  aniversity  enjoyed  doring  this  period  the  tud 
of  several  good  instructor*,  and  eminent  in  th«r  science.  Such  were 
C.  F.  Pfleidcrer,  Wurm,  Cammerer,  Hanber,  Pfoff,  R«nz,  and  J.  O.  F. 
Bobnenberger,  a  man  of  great  physical  and  tnental  acUvitv,  and  a 
good  antronoraer,  surveyor  and  engineer. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  (acuities  during  this  period  waa 
the  theological,  in  which  the  school  of  C.  O.  Storr  introduced,  ia  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  new  phase  of  development. 
Storr's  labors  covered  the  period  from  1775  to  1797,  when  he 
removed  to  Stuttgard.  Be  was  a  man  of  eitensivo  and  profound 
learning,  of  earnest  piety,  a  suMessful  and  iuduetnous  author,  and  at 
a  teacher,  interesting  by  reason  of  the  interest  which  be  himself  felt 
in  his  work.  Sturr  and  bin  fullowen,  departing  from  the  theological 
ayskms  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  tlieir  group  of  religious  sym- 
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b<^  and  tbeir  gn^  dogniBlie  aothorilMs,  Mtrodueed,  ^oDgb  in  a 
eoaaervatiTe  vpiHl  nod  Nith  the  dtsai^  of  ctniDtenoUng  tike  vm4ou« 
pliMes  of  netHogf  tkMi  makiDg  tb«ir  appeftnmee,  a  theology  baaed 
Upon  the  ductrine  of  tke  pimarj  iMptration  of  tha  SeriptarM,  aad  t&a 
diligent  intcrpretatioD  of  lU  words,  but  whidi  labored  ander  the  di»- 
advantage  of  a  tendency  to  base  ita  oodoIquohb  npoo  aingle  booka,  ot 
iaOWed  texts  of  Scripture.  AmoLg  Storr's  meat  efliDient  disciples  and 
(>UoweK,  were  J.  F.  Flat^  ¥.  Q.  SOakind,  0.  G.  Flatt,  and  £.  Q. 

-  In  the  juridical  fiicuKy,  <re  find  proraiDent  towitrd  tlie  end  of  the 
tmt  canlurj,  K.  C.  HofMker,  J.  G.  H<^r,  i.  f  .MnlblsBc,  B.  J.  Knpfi^ 
J.  D.  Hoffmann,  aad  C.  Q.  GmeU»,  ablo  jnrisbi  and  successful  leach> 
era,  *ho  maiDtiuned  the  repiUstion  aed  pro^rity  of  that  facalty. 

Tlie  medical  faculty,  hitherto  always  playing  a  subordinata  part, 
became  in  this  period  quite  ceMirMed,  chiedy  by  means  of  two  learned 
men  wlio  exercised  a  most  powerful  infiaeaee  upon  the  progress  of  the 
new  prineiples  m  nie4Ucine,  and  acquired  a  European  reputation. 
These  were  Kiclmeyer  and  Autenrieth.  Prof.  E.  F.  Cloaeiua,  a  good 
phrsician  and  a  teatons  instructor,  had  already  succeeded,  after  long 
and  unwearied  efforts,  in  o^nizing  an  imperfect  hoapital  (lepnrtment, 
wliich,  after  sonie  \-iciButnde*,  Imcuin  noder  the  care  of  Autenrtetb 
an  important  aid  in  the  medical  iostroction  of  the  nniTemity. 

-  Evidence  of  the  good  ontdiuon  of  science  at  Tfibingen  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  scieeti fie  organ  of  the  nniversity,  the  "  GaxetU  of  Litera- 
ture," (Oelekrte  Anuiyer.)  which  appeared,  though  with  important 
intemiiasions,  from  1737  to  1808.  It  was  at  firat  called  the  "Wettly 
Literary  Ifoveltief"  [  Wbehtntlielu  gelehrte  Neuigktittn,)  and  waa 
both  a  literary  journal  and  a  vehicle  of  intelligence  on  the  sut^ect, 
containing  brief  notices  of  new  books,  and  the  lecture  lists.  At  a 
later  period,  its  contents  were  chiefly  rnther  descriptions  of  and  ex- 
tracta  from  new  hooka,  than  critiques  on  tbem;  the  other  roatler 
being  principally  on  aatoral  science,  literary,  history  and  law ;  the- 
<dogy  being  comparaUvely  neglected.  Stilt  later,  when  reviTed  by 
Schnurrer  in  1783,  it  wasaclose  imitation  of  the  "  ObtHn^m  lAtetv- 
ry  GaulU,''  and  vraa  a  journal  of  conxiderable  value,  espeoiatlyforila 
reviews  on  snbjifcts  of  apecuUtire  philosophy. 

fha  Iheological  Stipendiwm  long  adhered  strictly  to  the  andent 
Lutheran  orthodox  dogmas  and  ■3mibotR,  and  unfriendly  and  severe 
ioreatigations  were  repeatedly  made  into  the  motives  aud  manage- 
ment of  the  prayer-meetii^  which  Jiegan  to  be  held  by  atndenta 
luclining  toward  the  beliefs  of  the  Moravians.  Besides  the  pietaat 
■entimeuta  whidi  Uius  developed  themselves,  rationaham  bagatt  to 
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ihvK  itself  uid  ta  ^rtbor  •trwigth  in  tiie  lut  ten  jean  of  the  eentnij, 
Duke  Cfaaries  took  much  intereit  in  the  Stipeitdiutti,  aometimes  him- 
■etf  taking  put  ID  tkeologiesl  deputations,  and  often  dispensing  praiM 
and  reproof  as  he  thou^t  otoemaTj  to  profeeiora  and  studenta. 
The  disciplinary  atnuigemenU  on  details  of  clothiog,  such  as  cowls, 
'  eloAks,  &c^  occMWiad  aiiiofa  trouble,  and  much  ridicule.  The  stu- 
dents indulged  excesdvelj  in  beer  and  card-playing,  evading  the  rule* 
in  many  ways,  and  Inkiitg  many  opportunities  to  make  sport  of  (heir 
inttractots.  Many  of  the  wild  ideas  to  which  the  French  revolution 
gave  rise,  made  their  way  ioto  ihe  minds  of  the  ttudents,  amongst 
whom  there  were  democrats  and  royalists  who  disputed  vehemently 
with  each  other,  even  to  tbe  extent  of  street  fights  and  duels.  Some 
of  the  repuUican  students  eren  set  on  foot  a  correspondence  with  the 
Frvnch  general,  Custine,  whidi  occasioned  an  InTeetigation,  and  the 
flight  of  one  of  the  stndeuts  most  compromised.  Some  of  the  sta> 
dents  used  abo  to  represeat  comedies,  mhI  a  general  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience and  rri)eUioosiiesB  infected  the  whole  institution,  which  at  one 
(ioM  broke  ont  into  an  o^niied  riot  or  movement  of  the  students, 
who  marched  in  procenioo  with  muuc,  insnlted  their  instructors,  and 
sung  ftH-bidden  songs  in  the  market-place.  Various  vain  attempta 
were  made  to  redstablish  the  ancient  strictneas  of  discipline,  but  to 
no  purpose;  the  kantian  philosophy,  and  even  rationalism  and  inA- 
delily,  and  many  more  vrild  notions,  had  rooted  themselves  too  firmly. 
In  1809,  was  discovered  a  sort  of  conspiracy  or  scheme,  having  an 
odd  similarity  to  the  "Pantisooracy"  which  so  nearly  made  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  Douthey,  settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  Some 
tlieologicid  students,  with  some  from  the  oily,  had  elaborated  a  plan 
of  a  natural  model  state  on  republican  principles,  which  they  pn^joaed 
to  organize  on  some  island  in  the  Sonth  Pkcifio.  They  made  many 
preparations;  hired  laborers,  were  haviag  girls  educated,  learoed 
trades,  had  set  op  a  common  treasniy,  and  statotes,  to  which  each 
member  swore  to  observe  on  penalty  of  being  punishad  "  according  to 
tlie  law  of  nature."  A  member  who  had  joined  in  hopes  of  getting 
his  debts  paid,  on  being  disappointed,  revesbd  the  plan  to  a  clergy- 
man  and  he  to  the  government;  an  investiga^on  followed,  some  of 
the  students  were  imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  the  scheme  was  broken 
up. 

Knee  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ColUffium  /Uwtfrtf 
fell  into  entire  disuse.  There  was  still  a  principal  (ObtrAii/meiiUT) 
and  professors,  but  no  princes,  not  even  from  Wirtemberg ;  and 
thenceforward  the  building  was  only  used  to  lodge  Ihe  duke  or  othsr 
high  <Acials  at  their  visits  to  Tabirq^en.    The  Buiae  also  was  partly 
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empty,  and  was  rather  a  harden  thiin  r  MiUKe  of  income  to  tbe  phil- 
oeophical  faculty,  which  owned  it,  and  whfoh  wm  therefore  pleased 
at  its  change  isto  a  clinical  department  in  1808. 

Mmmun  amd  Manl*. 

Complaints  continned  to  be  made  about  nocturnal  tnmnlt*,  and 
many  reproofi  and  commandi  were  iaitied  to  the  nnirenity  and  town 
aathoridea  on  this  point,  bat  seemingly  without  aoo^rating  iha  ame- 
lioration which  time  gradually  introdiKed.  Thus,  in  1778,  there  was 
a  regular  skirmish  between  tba  atudetits  and  towns-people,  which  orig- 
inated in  a  quarrel  abont  a  dog  which  tome  boys,  as  the  stadests 
daimed,  set  on  them  in  tba  market-place.  'Riis  contest  lasted  for 
several  honrs,  the  beadle  and  watchmen  in  vain  endeavoring  to  repress 
it ;  and  many  eerions  wonndt  were  inflicted  on  both  sides. 

The  feods  between  the  dty  studeata  and  the  stipendiaries  also  cou- 
poned. In  1780,  a  student  flrad  a  pistol  at  tbe  window  of  the  Sti- 
ftadium,  having  beat  attacked  with  stones  l^  the  stodenta  thve. 
At  tlte  Aiaeral  of  Chanoellor  Cotia,  tbe  two  t^posing  parties  qaar- 
nled  about  precedence.  The  procession  ilaelf  took  place  without 
diaturbanca;  but  the  stipendiaries,  who  bad  been  kept  ont  of  it,  re- 
venged themselves  by  an  attack  afterwards,  daring  which  numbera 
on  both  sides  were  severly  cudgeled,  and  partiea  meeting  at  various 
places,  pistob  and  swords  were  drawn,  but  there  were  ultimately  no 
further  results  except  abuse,  threats,  and  some  slight  wounds.  About 
ten  stipendiaries  were  imprisoned  for  from  six  honre  to  twelve  days, 
and  one  city  atudent  received  a  dismiauoa  {oHuilium  obeandi).  After 
thb  time  tbe  partiea  seem  to  have  remained  at  peace  with  each  other 
for  a  time,  until  the  fend  broke  oat  again  in  1792  and  a,  when  we 
find  Hegel,  afterwards  the  celebrated  philosopher,  one  of  the  leaders 
for  the  SUptndium.  He  told  one  of  tba  city  students  that  they  must 
keep  out  of  the  market-place  in  the  aventng,  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
shot  down.  The  excitii^  occurrences  of  the  period  seem  to  have  in- 
spired the  students  with  a  warlike  spirit,  for  we  scarcely  find  at 
any  other  period  so  many  quarrels,  fights,  and  wounds.  Dueling 
grew  more  and  more  frequent,  but  was  still  not  as  much  practiced  as 
at  Heidelberg,  Gottingen  and  Jena,  during  the  same  time ;  a  &ct 
due  to  the  large  proportion  of  students  who  were  studying  theology, 
and  under  a  stricter  mpwvision.  The  laws  befwe  enacted  against 
duels  remained  on  the  statute  book,  bnt  were  very  seldom  applied  in 
their  full  extent,  and  the  defective  police  of  the  noiveiaity  rendered 
fall  investigation  practically  impossible.  Fencing  exercises  were, 
moreover,  regularly  outhoriud,  and  were  recomm«ided  as  among  the 
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appropriate  bodily  aurcisea,  "by  the  prBctioe  of  which  alndenU  are 
dulJDguiBhed  from  the  popiilace."  A  fencing  mnstat  wsi  ftlways  em- 
ployed from  the  ettablisbment  of  the  Coileipvm  flluttre;  nnd*in 
1792  A  second  one  wu  appointed ;  and  there  vas  also  a  ridiog  maa- 
ter,  and  a  muster  of  bnll-plajing  aod  billiards. 

Visiting  was  moatly  done  bj-  indiTidaals,  lai^  aMemhliea  not 
being  common.  There  vere,  however,  among  the  students  some 
'  aocieties  of  a  hftif  literary  and  ha^lf  social  character.  The  Swin  phy- 
aidan,  Am-Stein,  a  student  at  TaUngen  in  ITG5-8,  in  a  letter  to  his 
inend  Aepli,  deaoribea  one  of  these,  at  whose  meetings,  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  the  members  drank  cu%e,  and  had  a  Latin 
oration  and  disputetions.  They  wore  a  gilded  bodge,  and  had  a 
secret  motto.  Various  professors  were  aome^me  present  at  their  ex- 
ercises and  aBaiversariea.  There  were  at  the  same  time  other  stu- 
dests'  sodetiea,  apparantly  merely  for  etudeote'  ceremonials,  dueling, 
and  drinking.  A  Free  Mason's  Lodge  seems  to  have  been  erected 
among  the  students  in  ll6d  by  a  doctor  lUcheTille,  hot  was  attempted 
to  be  braken  up  by  the  authorities,  notwithstending  the  very  good 
ebantcter  of  the  members.  Richeville  was  sent  awsy  from  Tubingen, 
bnt  the  lodge  remained  ;  as  the  order  at  that  time  included  many 
eminent  and  influential  military  and  civil  personages,  and  it  whs  not 
thought  bett  to  o&ad  them.  An  ordinance  of  1770,  however,  de- 
clared all  sodeties  of  the  kind  dissolved,  forbid  the  wearing  of  their 
badges,  and  affixed  severe  punishments  to  the  ofl^nce  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  them.  We  find,  however,  mx  years  afterward,  traces 
of  students' sodetiea,  in  a  controversy  which  aroee  between  two  op- 
posing parties,  who  elected  two  rival  "  seniora  "  of  some  auch  body. 

JTnt  Ordmanat  tndtr  King  J>V«J*ricJt,  ITBS— 1611. 

Tlie  main  chnracteristJc  of  this  course  of  legislation  wns  the  discon- 
tinaance  of  existing  privileges  and  exemptions.  The  fint  step  in  this 
direction  was  the  ordinance  of  1798,  which  revoked  the  former  law 
prohibiting  children  of  the  common  people  from  studying  theology, 
and  made  admiaston  inte  the  theological  department  depend  entirely 
upon  tile  result  of  an  examinatton. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  Wirteraberg  into  a  kingdom,  was  com- 
menced a  thorough  revolutionizing  of  the  constitution  of  the  univers- 
ity. In  1806,  it  was  enacted  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  a  profossot^ 
ship,  the  senate  must  infiitere  ask  leave  to  proceed  to  an  appointment; 
the  limit  of  penalties  inflictable  by  the  academical  authorities  was  set 
at  twenty  reichtlAaifri  and  fourteen  daye'  imprisonment ;  Inwsnits 
betweeti  members  of  the  university  must  go  before  the  ordinary  conrta ; 
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the  booksellera,  binders,  priat«rs,  Ac,  to  the  univernty  were  deprived 
of  their  academical  privileges,  tc  Two  days  later  the  univerBity  was 
declared  to  be  under  the  authority  of  lh«  nowl;  organized  miaistr;  of 
reli^OQ,  Had  a  curator,  the  irell-knowu  bi«toriaii,  L.  T.  Spittler,  placed 
at  hia  head,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bo  familiar  with  the  coodition  of 
the  univetsitf ,  to  supply  defects  and  wants  as  found  out,  or  to  bring 
tfaero  to  the  notice  of  the  iniriifitry  ;  and  in  case  of  vacant  professor* 
ibipe,  to  make  nominations  for  filling  them.  The  earlier  law  that  all 
Wirtemberg  students  should  ajjend  some  time  at  Tabingen  was  mod- 
ified to  enact  that  no  one  should  offer  himself  for  any  official  station 
requiring  a  learned  education,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  had 
studied  at  Tubingen  at  least  two  years;  and  in  1807,  all  persons 
were  prohibited  from  retorting  to  any  foreign  university,  and  Uie 
professors  were  first  forbidden  to  accept  academical  honors  from  any 
foreign  nniversity,  and  a  few  years  later  U>  accept  any  invitatioDa 
from  nbroad. 

New  and  strict  disciplinary  laws  were  also  made ;  providing  &r 
monthly  meetings  of  the  senate  to  hear  reports  from  the  rector  on  tlie 
state  of  discipline  ;  for  increased  amenability  of  the  students  to  the  or- 
dinary legal  authorities;  for  greater  strictness  in  attending  lectures; 
and  for  preven^on  of  irregular  indebtedness  by  the  students. 

Another  law,  encroaching  deeply  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  ubi- 
venity,  was  that  of  1810,  subjecting  the  students  to  the  military  con- 
scription. This,  however,  excited  so  much  feeling  that  it  was  with* 
drawn,  under  color  of  a  misunderstanding.  In  the  previous  year,  Col. 
Von  Lindenau  had  called  on  the  students  for  volunteers,  and  of  the 
number  who  enlisted,  some  became  honorably  distinguished.  In 
1811,  the  raising  of  the  contingent  for  the  Russian  campaign  produc- 
ing a  great  demand  for  men  fit  for  service,  twenty  students  were 
forcibly  enlisted  as  privates,  most  of  whom  perished  during  the  expe- 
dition. The  senate  made  a  forcible  representation  on  this  measure, 
but  received  a  rude  reproof  in  consequence,  with  notice  of  an  entire 
reform  of  the  university  constitution,  which  should  completely  discon- 
Unae  all  its  privileges.    • 


TIMK— 181]    TO    IMS. 

RMTfaniMaiiea  of  tkt  VMetnit). 
This  took  place  under  a  decree  of  September  17,1811,aDdnlthoagh 
troniediately  a  consequenoa  iif  the  king's  initation  at  tlie  reclamation 
of  the  senate  against  the  forcible  enlistment  of  the  students,  was  a 
legiUmate  result  of  the  change  of  the  whole  system  of  govemment, 
in  whose  centraliied  absolute  soTeiwgnty  an  independent  corporsuon 
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«BB  a  diugreeoble  eicepCion.  Under  the  new  law,  the  university,  u 
the  bigheit  educational  institution  of  the  state,  was  placed  under  the 
m'lDistry  of  religions  affairs,  and  at  ita  head  was  set  a  curator,  who 
was  to  be  preeident  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  and  to  reside  in  Tubin- 
gen. This  office  was  conferred  upon  Baton  von  Wangenheira,  suc- 
cessor of  the  deceased  FnTy-Councilor  Spittler,  a  cs^ble  and  nsefnl 
officer.  Bis  official  duties  were  to  watch  over  the  t«achers  and  tta- 
dents,  and  to  labe  measures  or  make  propositions  for  the  impTOv»- 
ment  of  the  university ;  and  to  exercise,  in  conjunction  with  other 
officers,  its  remuning  civil  and  police  jurisdiction.  The  rector  was 
now  merely  an  organ  Ibr  communicating  the  orders  of  government  to 
the  senate  and  its  chairman.  The  chancellor's  office  remained  as 
before,  with  a  few  changes ;  and  the  property  of  the  univeruty  was 
managed  by  the  public  department  of  finance. 

Admission  to  the  university  was  made  dependent  npon  a  strict  ex- 
amination ;  tbe  course  of  study  in  law  and  in  medidne  was  fixed  at 
four  years  at  least,  and  in  theoli^  it  remained  at  five  yeare.  Various 
other  changes  were  introduced  into  the  course  of  study,  and  strict  ex- 
aminatioQB  established  at  the  end  of  each  course  of  lectures,  and  of  the 
whole  course  of  study.  Premiums  were  offered  in  all  the  faculties,  to 
be  distributed  before  the  full  senate  ;  and  to  conclude,  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  university,  and  all  its  regulations  inconsistent  with  the  new 
law,  were  declared  discontinued.  Some  montbs  afteiward,  a  uniform 
was  prescribed  to  the  professors. 

The  university,  knowing  tbe  impossibility  of  resbtance,  received  the 
deprivation  of  their  corporate  independence  with  grief  and  resigna- 
tion. In  1816,  however,  when  a  general  desire  for  a  restoration  of 
the  old  constitutional  rights,  the  university  also  laid  before  tbe  Cham- 
bers a  demand  for  many  of  tbe  powers  and  privities  which  it  had 
lost.  The  government  included  a  grant  of  most  of  these  demands  in 
the  form  of  a  constitution,  which  it  submitted  to  the  cbnmbets,  in 
1817,  with  a  view  of  gaining  the  support  of  the  university  to  the 
scheme ;  but  while  the  plan  as  a  whole  was  rejected,  tbe  grants  to 
the  university  were  accepted,  and  became  a  law  Juno  13, 1617. 

This  state  of  things  was,  however,  qnioUy  end«d  by  tbe  decree  of 
the  German  Union  (Bund)  in  I7l0,  which  subjected  the  university 
to  a  system  of  guardianship  so  strict  as  to  result  in  the  fettering  of  ail 
free  movements,  and  cfiectnally  to  restnun  all  historical  and  political 
stndiea.  Viae  Chancellor  Antenrietb  was  made  extraordinary  royal 
r,  with  tbe  duty  of  observing  careftilly  the  spirit  in  which 
a  taagfat,  and  of  directing  it  properly.  All  th->  ncadera- 
ical  tcMdiara  wen  warned  not  to  tranfgr/ss  tbe  limits  of  their  duty, 
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in  lecturing  to  avoid  aII  reference  U>  cotemporar;  political  teudendes, 
or  if  (as  in  hutory  and  Btati«tics)  some  sucli  reference  was  unavoida- 
ble, to  use  all  possible  prudence,  on  penalty  of  removal  atid  banuh- 
uient  from  the  university. 

The  character  of  the  professors  prevented  this  action  from  being 
much  felt,  those  whose  duties  were  taost  likely  to  bring  them  in 
contact  with  the  forbidden  subjects,  being  either  eld«rly  and  cautions 
men,  taking  little  interest  in  the  morements  of  the  day,  or  such  at 
were  of  reactionary  tendencies.  But  the  students  felt  it  sensibly,  as 
it  muntained  and  strictly  applied  the  existing  laws  against  secret  asso- 
ciations among  them,  a  step  which  at  once  broke  vp  the  Bumcbeus- 
chaft,  then  in  the  highth  of  its  prosperity.* 

-  During  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  existence  and  suppresuon 
of  the  Burschensdiaft  aod  similar  societies,  a  commissary  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  university,  with  powers  muoh  like  those  of  the  ex- 
traordinary royal  commissioner  under  the  Bw»d.  While  this  officer 
was  employed,  a  proposition  was  put  forward  by  the  govemment  to 
remove  the  university  to  Stntlgard,  but  after  a  sharp  skirmish  of 
pamphlets  and  anonymous  articles,  was  dropped,  being  enttemely 
unpopular. 

Hie  commissary  was  replaced  in  1829,  when  a  new  change  was 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  univervty,  by  a  head  entitled  a  Chan- 
cellor, to  be  permanent  principal,  of  the  institution  in  place  of  the 
rector,  and  to  be  appointed  once  in  three  years  by  the  king.  In  this 
position  was  placed  Autenrieth,  who  had  already  made  himself  disa- 
greeable to  his  cdleagues  by  bis  activity  in  the  nSair.  There  was  also 
a  vice-chancellor,  and  instead  of  the  deans  of  faculty,  those  places 
were  held  by  the  senior  professors.  This  new  organization  was  emi- 
neotiy  arbitrary,  left  the  senate  no  duties  except  advisory  and  regula- 
tive ones,  and  gave  most  of  the  management  of  the  university  to  tbo 
chancellor. 

This  constitution  was  received  with  very  great  dis&vor,  and  was 
violently  attacked  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  there  was  quite  a 
flood  of  pamphlets  and  other  publications  for  and  against  it  The 
result  of  the  opposition  however,  was  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  prepare  still  another  scheme  of  organizatitHi  for  the  nniversity, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  obnoxious  features;  and,  in  1831,  the  united 
(^cers  of  royal  commissary  and  head  of  the  university  were  s^>ara- 
ted,  the  permaoeocy  of  the  lattor  office  done  away  vrith,  and  the  rec- 
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torate  restored,  to  be  api>ointed  by  tbe  king  fiDDua]ly  from  three 
nominnted  by  the  lenate.  The  royal  com raisBary ship  was  vested  in 
the  chancellor,  who  vaa  to  be  appoioted  by  the  king,  and  to  act  as 
a  general  supervisor  of  the  dlicipline  and  studies  of  the  unirer^ty. 
Here  was  also  Appointed  a  business  agent  or  manager  [univerailSU 
amtmann),  to  have  chai^  of  iuvestigations  into  offences,  prohibited 
Borieties,  duels,  &c.,  actual  perTormance  of  executive  duties,  the  debts 
of  the  students,  and  law  business ;  aided,  also,  by  an  actuary.  The 
faculties  were  sgaiit  to  possem  their  deans,  who  was  to  be  chosen  for 
a  year  in  s  certain  order.  The  inlroduotion  of  this  organization  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  univeraity,  and  its  establishment  was  confirmed  by 
a  law  of  1682. 

Laler  ImfrmtwtmU. — AiiitiamM  U  tin  Andly  and  Apjfmatnt. 

Daring  seven  years,  from  1B85  to  1842,  in  consei^nence  to  a  great 
oxteot  of  t^e  zealous  efibrts  of  Robert  Uohl,  a  member  of  the  senate, 
tbe  university  made  great  and  important  advances,  Uie  total  sums  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  wilbin  that  period,  amounting  to  more  than 
300,000  florins.  A  new  univeruty  house  was  built,  with  a  large  hall 
for  solemn  occasions,  greatly  improved  lecture  rooms,  fourteen  in 
number,  an  examination  room,  senate  chamber,  and  faculty  and 
diancery  rooms.  A  large  new  hospital  was  also  erected,  affording 
much  needed  space  for  a  clinical  practice.  There  were  added  new 
professorships  of  geognosy,  administrative  management,  political  his- 
tory and  statistics,  zo5l<^  and  sut^ry,  and  all  filled  with  able 
instructors. 

Tbe  number  of  regular  professors  was  fixed  in  March,  1849,  by 
ministerial  ordinance  as  follows,  in  the 
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Th«  present  relative  nnmbers  are  somewhat  different  The  sden- 
tifio  departments  were^  during  this  tjme,  so  far  enlarged  and  improved 
as  to  answer  all  reasonable  expectations,  and  to  raise  the  univereity 
to  a  middle  grade  among  those  of  Germany.  Besides  the  strictly 
learned  department,  physical  training  was  not  neglected.  A  new 
riding-house  was  subetituted  for  the  old  one,  and  ifae  exercising-ground 
vacated  at  the  dissolution  of  tbe  Bunclieoscliafl  was  made  an  official 
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academical  department,  and  a  teaclier  of  gymnastica  was  soon  after- 
wards  appointed. 

tittrary  CcndUion,  1811  la  184S. 

The  ijatem  of  haif-yearly  and  final  examinations  introduced  in 
1611,  bas  given  rise  to  great  compltunt,  aa  being  an  interference  with 
freedom  of  study,  bj  making  th«  eiamination  in  cerldn  departmenta 
obligatory.    But  the  system  has  been  maintdned. 

The  pbilosophioal  faculty  waa  not  during  the  first  part  of  thia 
period  very  prominent  among  the  leaders  of  Oerman  thought  in  its 
departmenta.  Prof.  Scholt  irss  a  genial  and  witty  man  in  society, 
but  no  enthusiast  for  philosophy.  Eschenmayer,  appointed  as  a  rep- 
reeentativa  of  Schelling's  school,  was  too  mystical,  and  too  confined 
to  a  narrow  scheme  of  classifications,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
age.  And  Sigwart,  appointed  1816,  thoi^  clear  in  stating  forms  of 
thought,  was  not  a  profonnd  nor  productive  fftiloaopher.  In  oriental 
philology,  modem  philology  and  French,  the  instruction  given  was 
aomewhat  iuefflcient  and  inatlractive.  Von  Wangenheim  caused  the 
eatablishment  of  a  professorehip  of  the  German  language  and  litem* 
tnre,  which  was  for  some  time  filled  with  no  great  success,  by  8.  H. 
Michaelis,  and  was  then  leH  vacant.  The  chair  of  history,  at  fint 
unsatisfactorily  filled  by  tbe  <^d  professor,  Itoeler,  was  afterwards 
more  effidently  occupied  by  Dresch,  and  l^  E.  F.  Haug. 

From  about  1830  to  1840,  the  situation  of  this  faculty  was  much 
changed  by  the  succession  of  new  teachers. 

In  1833,  Dr.  Moritz  Rapp  lectured  on  the  scientific  side  of  moderi) 
philok^,  commenting  on  Bhakspeare,  Motiire  and  Cervantes,  and  ex- 
plaining the  physiology  of  language,  with  much  force  and  effect.  He 
also  introduced  a  series  of  exercises  in  the  production  of  parts  of  cele- 
brated dramatio  worts,  which  excited  much  inteteet. 

Th9  Hegelian  philosophy  crept  gradually  into  the  university  be- 
tween 1828  and  18S2,  being  earnestly  investigated  by  some  of  the 
students,  who  kept  it  to  themselves  as  a  sort  of  aristocratic  or  esoteric 
philosophy,  and  some  of  them  losing  their  interest  in  it  afterwarda, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  professors,  it  was  pnb- 
licly  expounded  with  great  popularity  by  D.  F.  Strauss,  then  a  repe- 
tent,  afterwards  author  of  the  celebrated  "Lifr  of  Jeam.'"  Strauss 
was  followed  by  flscher,  a  "new  Scbellingian,"  and  he  by  Yischer, 
who  inclined  to  an  [esthetic  Hegelianism. 

A  chair  of  geology  having  been  esUblished,  Prof.  F.  A.  Duenstedt 
was  appointed  te  it  in  1B37;  and  he  has  been  an  acceptaUe  and 
efficient  instructor.    This  department  had  previonsly  been  in  charge 
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of  a  member  of  the  medical  faculty;  and  some  other  departments  of 
natural  Htieuces  still  remainod  so. 

At  the  removal  of  Profs.  Sigwart  and  flscher  from  the  nniversi^ 
in  1841,  a  new  moTOTueot  wa«  mBd«  to  obtun  a  representatiTe  of  the 
modem  speculative  philosophy,  but  was  opposed  by  those  who  feared 
that  the  current  tendencies  of  that  philosophy  were  rather  agunst 
than  for  evsn^lical  Christianity.  The  former,  however,  aubstanti^ly 
carried  their  meaanre. 

From  about  1838,  the  study  of  ihe  oriental  langusges  was  quite 
flourishing  at  Tubingen,  under  the  inatructiona  of  Julius  Mohl,  U 
Kapff,  Dr.  WolS;  and  O.  E.  A.  Ewald,  the  last  of  whom,  howev<s, 
though  learned  and  efficient  in  hts  duties,  made  himself  very  dis^ao- 
able  as  nn  astodate,  and  after  no  very  long  period  returned  to  65t- 
tii^n,  where  he  had  previously  been. 

To  the  department  of  the  philosophical  faculty  belonged  the  sem- 
innij  for  teachers  of  real  schools,  and  the  philolt^cal  seminary ;  both 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1838  nuder  the  direction  of  the  ministry. 
The  former  was  under  charge  of  Prof.  Haug,  and  was  intended  to 
afibrd  a  higher  sdentifio  training  to  those  caudidatcs  for  employment 
n  teachers  in  re^  schools,  as  might  desire  it.  Its  instruction  was 
given  free  by  professors  in  the  philosophical  foculty,  who  received 
from  the  government  a  compensation  for  lectures  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  geography,  history,  and  modem  languages.  Tba 
members  were  also  permitted  to  practice  in  the  real  schools,  and 
receiv^  during  two  years,  an  allowance  trom  the  state  of  ISO  florins 
a  year.  This  institu^on  was  discontinued  in  1846,  the  instruction  not 
being  as  thorough  ns  desired,  and  the  instructors  not  taking  sufficient 
interest  in  their  duties,  which  were  indeed  mere  additions  to  their 
regular  employment.  Since  that  time  the  same  paUic  allowance  bos 
been  made  to  sorot  candidates  for  places  in  real  schools,  who  deure 
to  study  at  the  university,  and  present  satisfactory  testimonials. 

The  philological  seminary  is  in  charge  of  the  two  professors  of 
claaaicnl  literature,  (at  present  Frofe.  Wall  and  Si^wegler,)  and  the 
rector  of  the  Lyoeum.  Its  members  are  from  the  tlMoIogical  and 
other  students ;  and  the  coarse  of  study  consists  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  classics,  composition,  and  exercises  in  practical  teaching  in  the 
If  ceum.     It  is  intended  to  trwn  philological  teachers. 

Bemgdieal-lkntogieal  FaeuUy,  1S12— 1848. 

In  this  faculty.  Dr.  Benge)  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  inflnential 

member.     During  his  period,  which  may  be  stated  as  from  1812  to 

18SS,  appeared  the  "Arehivn  of  Thiolofft/  and  Ntv  LUemhtn," 
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edited  bybim  from  IBIS  to  hU  d«alli,  uid  intended  m  ftvehide 
both  for  critidsmi  and  for  careful  original  diaooaBioDa  in  ita  de- 
{Mrtment 

A  new  period  in  the  prc^reM  of  ihb  depaiiment  ia  marked  bj  the 
tutrodnction  of  SchleiennKhei'a  ay  item  of  theology  abont  lSi9.  Vm 
g»Te  me  t«  roudi  controveny,  and  to  an  iooreaaed  inlereat  in  tbafc 
department  of  atudy.  Id  1828,  Prof.  Sleudel  establishad  the  "  Tv- 
bijifftn  Joaraal  of  Thaology"  intended  to  keep  pace  with  the  progreaa 
of  theological  iaveatigation,  and  to  eerre  as  a  guide  to  opoion  on  the 
subject  Since  1830,  the  aid  of  various  learned  men,  especially  Srom 
among  tlie  cdlei^ea  of  tbe  editor  in  the  theological  facnity,  hat 
given  this  journal  a  &ied  poeition  in  theological  literature.  Menttoa 
abonld  here  be  tnade  of  StrauM'  "  Life  t^  Je»tu,^'  a  work  wboae  repu- 
tation and  influeDce  are  well  known,  and  which  proceeded  front 
Ttibingen  while  ita  author  waa  an  inatractor  within  the  evangelical- 
tfaeok^ical  Beminary  there.  The  firat  of  all  the  controversies  into 
which  the  author  found  blmaclf  plunged,  was  one  with  Dr.  Sleude^ 
which  attracted  much  attention.  The  death  of  Steudel,  in  1637,  left 
the  theological  facnlty  in  an  nnaettled  condition  with  regard  to  teach- 
ers, which  ia  not  yet  (1848)  entirely  adjusted. 

ErMagelieal-iieoUgUal  SemiTiary, 

The  inSaencs  of  political  movements  upon  this  inetilution  bu 
alreadybeen  alluded  to.  In  1811,  a  renewed  attempt  was  made  to 
maintain  the  atrictoesi  of  the  ancient  laws  as  to  drinking,  ^c,  while 
the  antique  coetnme  hitherto  preecribed,  was  permitted  to  ie  ex- 
ohanged  for  ordinary  pitntaloons,  booU,  gray  over-coat,  and  round  haL 
Thia  change  resulted  from  Curator  Vou  Wangenheim's  dislike  to  see 
the  atipendiaries  in  their  quaint  clerical  costume  in  the  beer  houses. 
The  political  tendeudee  of  the  seminary  are  illustrated  by  the  excite- 
ment at  the  report  that  the  French  Army  was  totally  destroyed  at 
Latzen,  when  the  whole  inaiitution  broke  out  into  shouts  of  exulta- 
tion, aod  for  a  long  time  nothing  was  to  be  heard  except  furious  wai^ 
songs,  vivaU  for  Alexander  and  Wittgenstein,  and  pereaU  for  Kapoleon 
and  the  kio^  Some  of  the  students  enlisted  for  the  campaign  of 
I8li  into  fraaoe,  and  (ot  that  (^  the  next  year. 

There  grevr  up  abont  thia  time  among  the  atipendiaries  a  tendency 
to  single  combat  and  to  the  usual  dissipations  of  the  students,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  regular  discipline,  aod  very  troublesome  to  the 
inatractors.  An  investigation  into  alleged  disorders  of  this  nature,  on 
comf^int  of  the  repetents,  led  lo  uo  result  except  the  breaking  up  of 
•OHIO  liarmleaa  aasuciations  among  the  foundii^onera.     Mu(di  more 
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interniplioB  of  their  atadia  reinlted  from  the  paiNge  Btid  ikl>y  of 
■ome  of  the  Ruhimi,  Auitiian  and  Prawiao  um^-fioqw. 

In  1816,  more>complaiats  were  made  of  the  aaaociation  of  Bomo  of 
Ae  Btipendtiiries  with  the  "Gorpa,"  and  their  iDdulgcnce  in  a  Landt- 
mamuehaft  of  their  cnrB,  and  the  urmI  drinkiog  and  dueling.  These 
prooeedingB  were  invnligatad  and  stopped;  but  the  fbundationen 
took  part  la  the  quarrel  between  the  Landtmannteha/Ui*  and  lite 
Bnnehenacliaft,  and  tboi  fasd  a  diiagreeraent  between  theinaeWe*. 
There  wsa  at  this  time  a  ttrong  radieal  tendency  amongst  a  hirg» 
part  of  the  sdpendiarie*,  and  indeed  of  the  r^tente  alio. 

In  1826  a  new  set  of  atatutes  were  enaoted,  lubatantiallf  the  saiin 
as  at  present  In  force.  Th«T  chief  purpose  was  a  stricter  provision  for 
tile  fixing  and  oversight  of  the  whole  conrsa  of  study,  which  moat  bo 
a|>proved  by  the  initmctAre  for  eadi  student,  and  then  followed  by 
hwn.  The  plan  has  had  one  bad  rasult,  namely,  to  prevent  the  pur- 
suit of  any  study  besides  theology,  phlloso|Ay  eioepted.  There  wm 
also  eetablished  a  aystent  of  written  themes,  sermons,  ^c,  all  to  be 
prepared  under  strict  inspection  by  the  instructors  i  all  the  stipendia- 
ries  were  required  to  attend  ohurefa  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  sickness,  dtc. ;  going  to  ta\'erua  is  forbidden,  eicept 
occasionally  in  vacation ;  practicingthe  student-customs  and  all  fendng 
are  forbidden  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  expuluon;  smoking  is  pro- 
hilnted  except  in  the  atttdy-rooms  ;  a  uniform  black  ooatume  is  pre- 
scribed, except  that  ■  proper  over-coat  of  not  too  violent  a  color  may 
be  worn,  and  gray  pantaloons  on  working-days.  Neckcloths  must 
be  worn,  and  may  be  either  black  or  white. 

During  the  present  period,  the  growing  demand  for  freedom  pro- 
duce frequent  manifestations  of  diuatisfhotion  with  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  foundation,  and  more  than  one  plan  was  ooatidered  for  discon- 
tiuning  it,  or  remodeling  it  into  a  merely  literary  institution  ;  these 
schemes  being  upheld  by  the  evangelical  clei^,  who  were  displeased 
at  the  progress  in  it  of  rationalist  and  even  theietieal  views. 

The  expense  of  the  foundation  has  been,  for  the  last  tbree  years 
(1846-8),  at  an  average,  36,000  florins,  with  an  average  of  ISO  stu- 
dents. That  of  the  current  year  (184D)  is  oomputed  at  41,000  florins, 
Each  stipendiary  receives  free  lodging,  dinner  and  supper,  sixty  florins 
a  year  in  Hen  of  wine,  fuel,  attendance,  medical  serrices,  and  instruc- 
tion, all  gratis,  at  an  expense  to  the  state  of  about  3S0  florins  per 
head.  The  salarii>s  of  teachers,  &e.,  amount  to  3,000  florins,  of  which 
the  Ephorut  or  principal  receives,  bewdes  free  lodging,  600  florins ; 
each  of  the  nine  repetents,  board,  lodging,  180  florins,  and  100  florins 
wiue  money ;  and  3,700  florins  more  is  expended  for  household  ser- 
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vices,  performed  by  b  Bteirard,  two  andar-orersaen,  four  waitere,  one 
repetetit'e  Berrant,  and  nice  students'  serrantB. 

CatMic  Titelcgual  Facl>lty~-iit  WUMmnUft. 

After  the  Im^  addition  to  the  Catholic  part  of  Wtrtetnberg,  which 
resulted  from  the  NapoEeonic  vara,  (he  need  of  an  ioititntioQ  for  tha 
training  of  Catholic  dergymen  began  to  be  fait  In  oonseqaence  of 
this,  king  Frederic  I.  attempted  to  supply  the  mnt  by  a  so  called 
Catholic  Theological  Unirertily,  which  he  estabti8hed  at  Ellwaogeii 
in  1812.  This  consisted  only  of  a  theql<^)cal  faculty  with  fire  in- 
structors, and  depended  for  the  necessary  introdnctory  phitoaopliical 
and  philological  instruction  npon  the  gymnasium  there,  an  instituUoa 
not  competent  to  the  task.  As  the  addition  of  these  ^onlties  woald 
have  demanded  too  large  an  outlay,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  th« 
new  instita^on  to  Tiibingen,  which  was  dona  daring  the  fall  and  win- 
ter of  1817-18.  The  new  faculty  was  installed  as  next  in  rank  to  the 
evangelical -theol<^ical  faculty,  with  similar  rights  to  the  others.  It 
consisted  of  five  chairs  ;  for  ecclesiastical  law  and  history,  exegesis  of  \ 
the  New  Testament,  oriental  languages  and  the  Old  Testament,  dog- 
matics, and  ethics  and  pastoral  theology. 

But  as  there  was  no  great  concourse  of  stndents  for  the  OatboHo 
priesthood,  and  as  many  of  those  who  would  have  pursued  the  requi- 
site studies  were  prevented  by  poverty,  Uie  government  resolved  to 
establish  a  Catholic  institoUoo  similar  to  the  evangelical  foundation, 
which  was  opened  accordingly  in  the  autnmn  of  1817,  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  old  Colkgium  Ulualre, 

The  new  institution,  usually  called  the  "  Wilhelmtstift,"  was  under 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  council,  and  admitted  every 
year,  after  a  competitive  examination,  forty  pupils.  The  general 
character  of  the  institution  is  very  umilar  to  that  of  the  theological 
foundation,  as  regards  interior  arrangements,  management,  allow- 
ances, he. ;  bnt  the  dtsdplinary  regulations  were  mudi  stricter,  and 
less  recreation  and  absence  pennitled. 

Juridical  FaevUy,  1311— 1848 
A  soGcession  of  instructors,  all  competent  and  some  distinguished, 
have  lectured  in  this  ^ulty  during  this  period.  No  change  has  been 
introduced  in  the  course,  except  that  lectures  on  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  German  empire,  discontinued  since  the  end  of  that  empire^ 
were  reSatablished  by  order  of  the  ministry  in  1815,  on  the  ground 
that  many  legal  decisions  yet  valid  and  important,  were  baaed  on 
that  law,  and  were  unintelligible  without  it 
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PatalUi  of  Palilical  Bcommy. 

This  facaltj,  ft  eapplement  lo  that  of  law,  was  esUbliabed  in  1817, 
and  m&y  be  asid  to  have  bad  predeiMssoTs  in  the  CoUefftum  Illuiire 
and  tbe  "«coDatiiical  faculty"  of  the  KarlB-Akademie  at  Suittjpird. 
It  «M  estKblidtd  in  OooaequQnoe  of  the  recoimnendation  of  Baron 
TW  Wugeub^m,  aft  a  meaiia  of  furDishing  public  oScera  better 
trained  in  the  vniioua  brauohes  of  sdministntioD,  The  departitieDta 
to  be  tangbt  were  fixed  u  follows:  theory  of  political  economy, 
especially  it^te  polity,  national  economy,  and  finance;  public  admin- 
iatration,  especially  praotical  governmental  management,  {regiminal- 
praxii,)  exchequer  and  finance  management;  agricultural  economy; 
forestry ;  technohigy,  trades,  mining ;  and  civil  arcbitectura.  Lee- 
turee  were  also  prescribed  in  the  Juridical  faculty,  on  public  law  gen- 
erally, state  law,  philosophy  of  enacted  law,  Wirtembcrg  common 
law,  (privatr^ht),  as  &r  aa  intelligible  without  a  knowledge  of  Bo- 
man  law,  and  ftnancial  law.  It  was  intended  to  affi>rd  means  of 
practical  exercises  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  but  the  plan  did  not 
succeed.  In  order  to  offer  some  inducements  to  students,  it  was  de- 
creed that  in  future  supplies  of  public  offices,  preference  shonld  be 
^ven,  other  things  being  equal,  to  those  who  had  studied  in  this  fac- 
ulty, and  passed  the  £>aulty  examination ;  and  from  four  to  six 
stipends  were  ofiered,  to  be  given  during  the  next  ten  years,  of  about 
ISO  florins  each,  besides  an  annual  distributiou  of  prize  medals,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  other  &culties. 

Tbe  attendance  was  at  first  large,  in  the  second  year  being  orer  a 
hundred ;  bnt  soon  decreased  again,  tbe  higher  authorities,  themselTes 
trained  as  clMks,  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  provision  for  prefer- 
ring students,  when  vac«icies  occurred  in  the  public  service ;  and  tbe 
instruction  given  by  the  fiwulty  being  itself  dofectire.  Tbe  number 
of  students  began  to  increase  agiun  however  after  the  appointment  of 
Eobert  Mohl  as  professor  of  public  law.  About  1830  the  studies  in 
this  faculty  were  arranged  into  two  classes,  one  for  those  intending  to 
pursue  financial  employments,  and  one  tat  thoee  preparing  for  situa* 
tions  in  tbe  ministry  of  tbe  interior. 

This  faculty  gives  the  univeruty  of  TQbingen  an  advantage  over 
most  of  the  German  itnivKsities.  Most  of  them  have  no  similar  one, 
and  none  one  so  complete.  Its  diploma  (A  Doctor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy is  sought  after  from  every  part  of  Germany ;  itaorganiiation  haa 
served  as  a  model  for  sim^  ones  even  in  France ;  MohlV  writings 
on  the  training  of  administradve  public  officers  have  mostly  been 
translated  into  French,  and  in  Sweden  the  examinations  for  ancb 
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offices  have  been  oi^oiied  oa  the  prindplcs  fixed  by  the  Tftbingen 
litcnitf. 

JMtMl  AcMlty,  ISIl— I84a 

During;  thia  period,  this  taeailty  flourished  and  extended  its  sphere 
of  operations  quite  importantly ;  aldiongh  no  improvements  of  great 
consequence  took  place  until  1835,  the  resolta  of  Prof.  A.  F.  Schilj's 
rigorous  advocacy  of  the  late  neir  discoveries  in  medidoe,  and  of  the 
necessity  for  greater  eflbrts  to  accommodate  students.  More  beds 
were  afforded  in  the  hospital,  and  better  clinical  instniction,  Ixttli 
from  hoi^ital  aud  out  patients,  was  enjoyed. 

In  1841,  Dr.  C.  A.  Wnnderiieh,  head  of  the  clinical  department, 
and  Dr.  Roser,  established  a  medical  periodical,  the  "Artkxva  ofPhyt- 
iolo^ieat  Medteine,^'  since  edited  by  Dr.  Grieiinger,  and  which  has 
done  mntji  service  in  its  departmenL 

The  annual  public  appropriation  for  the  clinical  departments  at 
TQbingen  were,  in  1847-8,  l7,000  florins.  Hat  for  the  next  year  is 
computed  at  23,000  florins.  Besides  diis,  there  is  an  annual  income 
of  trom  8,900  to  7,600  florins,  from  payments  for  board,  Ac^  from  an 
invested  capital,  and  extraordinary  appropriations. 

Eschenmayer  first  introduced  the  department  of  insanity,  and  Dr. 
Lenbe  aflewards  lectured  on  it  The  latter  abo  proposed  and  planned 
an  asylum  for  the  insane,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  erected.  Some 
cases  are  received  in  the  new  hospital,  and  a  few  eells  are  fitted  up  for 
cases  of  mania. 

The  senate  discussed  a  plan  for  a  vetennaiy  hospital  as  early  as 
1812,  and  one  was  ordered  by  the  ministry,  and  money  given  for  it, 
in  1817.  J.  D.  Hofiieker  was  also  appointed  veterinary  professor  in 
1814,  and  lectnred  ably,  but  to  no  g:reat  effect,  for  want  of  practical 
illDStrations.  Ho&cVerdied  in  1820,and  no  successor  was  appointed. 
At  present,  occasional  lectures  on  veterinary  medicine  are  given  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon  of  the  dtstriet. 

Three  new  ordinary  profeasorshipB  were  eetebKshed ;  and  instead 
of  the  rnere  mdiroent  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  productions,  the  small 
botanic  garden  with  a  green-house  for  exotica  and  no  herbarium,  a 
hitchen  incapable  of  being  heated  for  a  laboratory,  a  little  chapel  for 
an  anatomical  theater,  and  a  couple  of  rooms  for  patients,  where  one 
patient  at  a  time  oould  be  seen  exceptionally,'  there  is  now  a  large 
io9l<^cal  collection,  a  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  extent,  a  large  bnilding  for  botanical  collections  and  in- 
vestigations, one  of  the  finest  lK>tanic  gardens  in  Germany,  two  large 
chemical  laboratories,  a  handsome  building  for  human  anatomy,  with 
collections,  already  important,  a  well  built,  roomy  and  wdl  furnidied 
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ho^Hal,  and  r  laiga  bnildiug  wed  as  a  );iiig.-in  hospital.  And  b«- 
sidea  ibeae  material  advantages,  the  medical  faculty  at  Tabingea  poa- 
Hues  aoolher,  perh^  hardly  estttuig  to  an  equal  degree  in  any 
Oernian  aniveraitj,  tliat  the  profeHors  now  in  charge  of  the  most  im- 
jMirtant  inititudons  for  practical  in&truction  are  young  tnea. 


Librafiti. 

TJnivernty  lAhrary. — The  origin  of  this  libraty  is  unknoan  ;  ooi 
6rst  notice  of  it  is,  that  it  was  burnt  in  1534  with  the  Wisdom  Hous^ 
{Sapit)uhau$^  It  was  slowly  r^Iaced,  from  poverty  ;  its  main  addi- 
tiona  being  from  the  books  of  the  eonvents  broken  up  at  tbo  Heforma- 
tion,  which  were  divided  between  Tubingeo  and  Stuttgard.  There  wer« 
also  vsluable  smaller  libraries  in  the  Contahemivm  and  in  the  S^ 
jitndium  Martinianum,  which,  however,  have  enUrely  disappeared. 
4a  important  addition  was  the  library  of  Prof.  Ludnij;  (jrenip, 
already  mentioned,  of  some  2,600  well  selected  useful  volumes,  jdl 
,  handsomely  bound  in  hogakin,  and  especially  rich  in  jurisprudetca 
and  theology. 

The  first  regular  arrangement  of  the  library  was  made  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  librarian,  Piot  George  Burkbard, 
who  completed  an  arrangement  and  catalogue  in  1792.  Ihiring  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  whole  collection  fell  into  great  confusion,  from 
which  it  was  not  rescued  oniil  about  1080.  It  did  not  begin  to  in- 
crease much  until  after  1V60,  a  little  after  which  time  the  librarian. 
Dr.  Scheinemann,  had  the  library  open  for  use  by  the  sttidenia,  under 
careful  oversight,  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  In  1774  arrangements 
were  made  which  permitted  a  somewhat  fuller  use  of  it,  but  it  was 
of  very  little  service  in  the  winter,  being  still  in  the  lower  dai^  rooms 
of  the  university  house,  where,  if  a  book  was  wanted  for  use,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  in  with  the  beadle  and  a  lantern,  and  carry  the  requi- 
site writing  materials.  The  students  were  now  permitted  to  carry 
away  books  for  from  oigbt  to  fourteen  days,  on  security  of  a  profeaaor. 

The  addition  of  the  library  of  the  philosophical  bculty,  and  of  the 
Martiniimum,  and  of  the  valuable  works  presented  at  the  jubilee  of 
3777,  directed  more  attention  to  the  library;  plans  were  agitated  for 
better  rooms  for  it,  and  various  privat«  and  other  collections  purchased 
and  added  to  it,  and  in  1819  it  was  at  length  removed  to  a  more 
convenient  locality  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Castle,  which  aSbrds  a 
very  handsome  library  room,  as  now  fitted  up. 

Tho  want  of  a  catalogue  and  of  sufficient  force  for  the  service  now 
caused  great  inconvenience,  and  many  oomplfunts  and  {leUtions  tor 
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improvetaent.  Fro£  Hcrbat,  appointed  chief  Ubnii&a  ht  1831,  tf- 
plied  Umself  with  great  senl  and  activity  to  introduce  needed  iinpn>T«- 
ments ;  and  an  epoch  of  atill  greater  importanca  for  the  proaperitj  of 
the  libraiy  vaa  constitnlad  b;  the  appi»QUnent  of  Robert  MobI  m 
chief  librarian  in  ISSe.  Binoe  that  time  the  mam^^eineiit  has  be«o 
newlj  regulated,  reading  honra  fixed  at  from  0  to  13  and  I  to  4,  ao^ 
ficient  catalogues  begun  and  nearly  completed,  more  officers  and 
•erranta  employed,  more  room  obtained  for  the  increasing  number  of 
book*,  and  largely  increased  appropriationa  for  purchaae  secured,  the 
whole  amount  being  from  12,000  to  15,000  florina.  The  wLoIe  num- 
ber of  bound  volumes  now  reaches  about  200,000,  besides  about 
60,000  dissertations  ajid  pamphlets,  and  some  3,000  mannacripts. 
The  library  thus  ranks  among  the  laige  European  libraries,  and  U  ihi 
largest  of  any  German  university,  except  that  of  GoUingen ;  although 
tl>e  UDsystemntic  mode  in  which  much  of  it  waa  collect«d,  and  tho 
character  of  its  sources,  renders  it  not  so  valuable  for  use  m  some 
smaller  ones.  It  is  in  chai^  of  a  bbrary  commission,  consisting  of 
the  chief  librarian  and  ui  other  memben,  ordinary  professors.  The 
adniiaistratire  force  is  a  chief  librariaii,  (Prof  A.  Keller,)  two  tibr*- 
riails,  (Profs.  J.  F.  J.  Tafel  and  K.  ElUpfel,)  an  assistant,  an  amanen* 
ns,  an  under^verseer,  and  a  servant 

Ot\tT  LibrarUt. 

Jiihrary  of  the  Eiiangelical  Seminary. — ^THis  was  established  as 
early  as  1557,  when  the  duke  gave  three  casks  (^  books,  mostly  theo- 
logical, from  the  convent  libraries.  The  number  of  volumes  is  now 
about  30,000,  besides  some  MSS. 

The  library  of  tbe  Catholic  Wilhtlirutti/l  contains  about  15,000 
volumes,  two-thirds  of  them  being  the  theological  portion  of  the  king's 
private  library,  deposited  there,  and  the  reminder  from  the  library 
fbrmed  at  BUwangen,  and  from  duplicates  of  the  convent  Ubraries. 

The  Museum  Library  coDttuns  some  1,400  well  selected  works  on 
belles-lettres,  history,  geography,  and  politics,  and  about  fifty  sden- 
UGc  and  literary  journals,  and  twenty  newspapers,  which  are  kept  at 
band  in  the  reading-room. 

Ol\tr  Seitntifie  ColUetieat,  ^ 

The  C(Mnel  of  Coint  and  Antiquei  is  in  the  northeast  tower  of  the 
Castle,  iu  charge  of  Prof.  Walz,  and  contains  2,022  piecee  in  all, 
including  many  valuable  coins,  bronzes,  statues,  casts  and  ctuioeities. 

OhttrvaUiry. — This  was  established  in  1T£2,  under  Duke  Charles, 
in  tbe  northeast  tower  of  the  Castle,  and  supplied  with  an  iron  quad- 
rant made  at  Paris,  two  pendulum  clocks,  and  two  large  teleseopa  ' 
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between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  long.  In  1T86  it  was  rebuilt;  and  in 
1600,  rooms  were  set  apart  for  observatJonB,  and  forn  lodging  for  the 
astronomicid  professor.  Under  Bobnenberger,  the  collection  of  inetru- 
menta  was  enlarged,  aa  much  aa  the  small  means  accessible  permit- 
ted. In  1845  it  was  mnch  increased  by  the  purchase  of  a  large 
refractor  from  Munieh,  for  which  tbe  observatory  was  rebuilt  again, 
with  a  movable  roo£  This  retractor  was  of  six  inches  diameter,  and 
eight  feet  (boat  distuioe.  There  ia  now  a  good  collection  of  other 
modem  instrument*  by  lk«  best  malcerB ;  and  though  the  establish- 
ment i«  by  no  means  »  fint  clase  observatory,  it  folly  answers  nil  the 
requirements  of  the  univenity. 

PhUMOfihkal  Aj^aratut. — Iliis  was  oommenced  under  StGffler. 
Under  Duke  Charles  the  collection  vaS  much  enlarged,  and,  in  1804, 
a  I'l^  hall  and  several  chambers  in  the  Castle  were  appropriated  to 
it.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  apparatus  is  now  of  the  newest  kinds, 
eompetent  for  ail  daasee  of  physical  experiment,  and  will  compare 
well  wkh  that  of  my  other  institution  of  its  class  in  Germany. 

Oilitction  m  Nattrnti  Bktory. — This  was  only  commenced  in 
1602,  when  its  foundation  was  laid  by  the  gifts  of  several  professora, 
an  endowment  from  Baron  von  Palm,  and  an  appropriation  from  ths 
university  funds.  The  miaeralog^cal  cabinet  has  much  increased 
uoce  a  professorship  of  mineralogy  and  get^noey  was  established  in 
1837,  and,  especially,  since  it  has  been  in  charge  of  Prof.  DuenstedL 
It  may  now  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  collection  in  Oermuiy, 
and  surpass  most  of  them  in  completeness  and  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, and  scientific  clfls»fication.  It  contains  about  lOO.OQOaped' 
mens.  The  zoological  and  zo&tomical  collection,  in  charge  of  ProC 
Von  Rapp,  is  constantly  increasing  in  value. 

Botanic  Garden. — During  the  years  1805-9,  a  new  botanic  garden 
was  laid  out  under  the  core  of  Prof.  Kielmeyer,  but  in  low  ground  near 
the  Ammer,  and  liable  to  overflows  and  frosts,  and  too  damp  for 
many  plants.  It  had  a  fordng-house,  and  a  gardener's  houae ;  but  no 
lecture  room,  nor  aay  accommodatjona  for  scientific  labors,  nor  for 
preser>'ing  collections.  During  the  last  twelve  years,  however,  a  new 
garden  has  been  laid  out  on  higher  ground,  and  these  deficiencies 
quite  well  supplied. 

Am^omjf. — A  new  anatomical  tbeattr  was  erected  in  1832-S,  with 
a  diasecting  rooiD  with  accommodations  for  mors  than  200  persons,  a 
leiAure  room,  rooms  for  dissections  by  students  and  for  keeping  prep- 
arations, subjects,  and  animals,  and  an  anatomical  museum.  The 
eKnieal  department  and  lying-in  hospital  have  already  been  men- 
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(Election  of  Models. — This  collection  for  instrucfion  in  technology, 
b  now  accommodated  in  a  aeparate  building  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

Uttrvni  Rafnmmtatmm*  0/  tin  VtavnUy. 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  TwUn^m  Ad^/ertiter,"  {Aiutiffm,) 
in  1808,  there  hai  been  no  general  literaij'  organ  of  the  noivenitf, 
Buch  as  exist*  at  GdUingen,  Heidelberg,  Halle,  Jena  and  Leipzig.  A 
plan  for  establishing  such  a  one,  in  connection  with  a  Wirtemberg 
association  of  teamed  men,  «aa  started  in  1626  on  occasion  of  tb« 
birth  of  the  crown  prince,  but  neither  ever  went  into  operation. 
Single  faculties  have,  however,  issued  periodicals,  ns,  for  inatancev 
both  the  theological  and  the  juridical.  The  Catholic  one  stjll  exists  ; 
the  Protestant  one  lasted,  witli  brief  intervals,  until  1840 ;  the  polit- 
ical-economical one  until  1844.  Some  individual  profeesora  also 
published  periodicals ;  ae,  Reyecher  for  German  lav,  Zeller  for  specu- 
lative tbeol<^y,  Roser  and  Wunderlich  for  medicine,  and  Ficht«  for 
philosophy.  In  184S,  the  younger  profeaaors  of  almost  all  the  facul- 
ties seemed  on  the  point  of  uniting  in  a  common  periodical ;  but  tha 
plan  went  into  operation  only  partially,  in  the  form  of  the  preaent. 
year-books,  edited  by  Schwegler, 

Since  1829  the  use  of  Latin  has  been  lUscontinned  in  official  ac»- 
demieal  writings,  prc^rammes,  addresses,  dissertatims  and  disputa- 
tions. No  festival  programmes  are  any  longer  published,  eioept  on 
the  king's  birthday,  and  thoee  customary  at  the  annonncement  of  the 
promotions  to  the  doctorate  of  philosophy. 

/wtrtielini  i*  Fima  Arlt,  ^. 

Instruction  is  given  in  riding  by  riding-master  Baron  von  Falken- 

Bt«n ;  in  music,  by  music- director  Bilcher,  well-known  as  a  composer 

and  leader ;  in  drawing  and  painting,  by  the  painter  Leibnitz ;  and 

in  fencing,  dancings  and  gymnastics,  by  masters  in  those  arts. 

Pmpafilion*  for  Rifitrm, 

Prof.  Failati  of  Jena,  originated  a  proposal  of  an  assembly  of  nni- 
Tersity  instructors  in  Jena  in  1848,  and  a  little  afterwards,  the 
university  of  Jena  sent  oat  invitations  to  the  other  Qermsn  nnirerd- 
ties  to  appoint  each  four  representatives  to  a  reformatory  convention 
to  meet  at  Jena,  as  a  co&veniedt  and  central  point  Four  were  chosen 
at  TflUngen ;  two  from  the  ordinary  professors,  one  from  the  eitraor- 
dinaiy  professors,  and  one  &om  the  private  instructon  [Privatdoem- 
Icn.)  On  behalf  of  each  of  these  three  bodies,  proposals  for  reform 
were  drawn  up,  the  first  of  them  recommending  the  substitution  of 
an  assembly  of  all  the  instructors  for  the  present  senate  of  ordinary 
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professors ;  aod  the  last,  submitting  a  new  constitution  in  detail,  ad- 
hering generally  to  the  corpontte  rights  of  the  UDiversity,  but  recom- 
mending  the  cessation  of  its  exempt  jurisdiction,  a  similar  substitute 
for  the  senate  to  that  just  menUoned,  and  an  exeontive  committee  for 
current  adnriiiiatrativfl  business. 

ManjHTW  and  Moralt. 

Not  much  can  conTeniently  be  said  on  this  subject  during  the  pres- 
ent period,  aude  from  what  has  already  been  mentioned  in  discussing 
the  BuTsbenscbaft. 

The  government  prohibition  to  enter  beer  bouses  (f  ntipm)  in  th« 
forenoon,  was  somenhat  mollified  in  1837,  but  though  often  lemon- 
Btrated  against  by  both  students  and  proR^ors,  is  still  in  force.  This 
is  to  some  extent  a  hardship,  as  in  TQbingen  the  students  depend  upon 
these  public  houses  for  social  intercourse,  much  more  than  at  most  of 
the  other  German  unive«itie»,  as  but  few  family  circles  are  open  to 
die  students,  and  Iben  only  to  relatives,  or  those  in  some  especial 
relation  to  a  professor.  Large  social  assemblies  are  quite  rare, 
iniere  is  usually  in  winter  a  sort  of  assembly  {Catinogetelltch(^t)  at 
the  museum,  at  which  some  families  and  some  students  are  nsui^ly 
present.    There  are  also  occasional  balls. 

Among  the  elder  members  of  the  university,  there  are  various  social 
circles,  one  of  which  in  particular  has  existed  for  some  ten  years,  and 
conusta  mostly  of  professors,  at  each  of  whose  meetings  conversation 
■a  varied  by  a  discourse  &om  some  one  of  the  members  on  some 
literary  subject  of  general  interest  There  have  of  Ute  been  various 
e&rts  for  the  literary  and  Kalhetio  iinprovement  of  ladies.  Thus 
Frof.  Vischcr  delivered,  during  several  winten,  numerously  attended 
lectures  on  literary  history ;  Dr.  Brdcker  lectured  to  ladies  on  general 
history ;  Dr.  Leibnitz  on  the  history  of  art,  Ac. 

Tn  1808,  there  were  T2  profeaaors,  of  whom  46  were  ordinary  pro* 
feasors,  9  extraordinary,  2  honorary,  16  priratdocentes;  704  students, 
viz.,  118  in  catholio  theology,  and  146  in  protestont;  19S  in  juris- 
prudence; Ul  in  medidne;  and  ISS  in  philosophy. 
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BuBTHBsir,  we  stand  here  to-dmy  u  the  represenUtiTes  of  the  oldest 
uoiTetsi^  OD  the  American  coatioeDt  Our  Puritan  ancestors  brought 
vrith  th^D  from  Oxfbrd  and  Cambridge  tbe  Eoglish  scbolarshlp  of  their 
age.  They  were  aoKHig  the  beat  educated  men  of  their  times.  They 
were  am(»ig  the  noblest  men  of  any  limes.  If  their  memories  ever  cease 
to  be  honored  here — if  among  the  changes  that  adraucing  years  are  always 
making  in  the  opiniDus  and  works  of  men,  the  names  of  tbe  Puritan  fath- 
ers shall  ever  be  scorned  or  forgotten  here,  the  smile  of  hearen  shall  no 
longer  rest  apon  ns,  and  these  iair  structures,  now  crowded  with  studious 
youth  and  visited  by  tbe  light  of  unexampled  proqierity,  shall  crumble 
to  the  earth,  blighted  with  the  cuise  of  Qod.  John  Harvard,  whose  hon- 
ored name  the  institution  beara,  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  the  name  of 
the  place,  Newtown,  was  early  changed  to  Cambridge — Gtnlabrigia  Ifot. 
AagloTum — Cambridge  of  the  New  Englishmen.  Harvard  College  be- 
came the  corporate  designation,  and  the  university  at  Cambridge  iti 
descriptive  synonym.  The  earliest  seal  bearing  the  motto  "Tbrit^" 
appears  in  tiie  records  of  1 648,  the  one  now  commonly  used  with  tbe  motto 
ChrUto  et  Eaelaia  having  been  introduced  at  a  later  and  uncertain  date. 
The  earliest  dqp-ees  were  conferred  by  the  president,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  hencnuidi  viri  and  rmtrendi  prt*b]fteri,  upon  the  jutane*  qttoi  »eii>, 
torn  doclrina  gvara  moribiu  idoneos  MM  pro  more  academiarwn  in  An- 
ffliOf  according  to  the  usages  of  the  univernties  in  England.  Indeed,  the 
early  society  of  New  England  generally  was  organized  upon  the  social 
principles  of  Old  England. 

The  precedence  yielded  to  rank ;  the  privili^es,  exempUona  and  honors, 
conceded  to  esquires  and  knights — there  were  few  of  higher  rank  amoi^ 
the  Puritan  aristocracy — would  astonish  and  offend  this  easy  mannered 
Sige.  These  feelings  were  shared  by  the  scholars  and  governors  of  the 
inftnt  college.  In  the  class-room  and  chapel  tbe  pupils  sat  according  to 
the  social  position  of  their  fathers.  It  is  ordered  by  the  earlier  bws,  that 
tehoJarivm  guUgiit  donee  prima  grada  omttur,  nt  tit  eommgnialit  aut 
nobilit  oJieujut  filiui,  aut  militii  primogenitvt,  tuo  Umtiim  eognomine 
toeatuT.  "  Every  scholar,  until  he  receives  his  first  degree,  shall  be  called 
only  by  his  surname,  unless  he  be  a  fellow  commoner  or  the  eldest  son  of 
a  koigbt  or  nobleman,"  Some  of  the  ancient  laws  are  more  applicable  to 
the  present  time  than  the  one  I  have  jusc  quoted.    For  example,  "they 
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(the  scbolkra)  slwll  honor  aa  their  pRreDts,  magistrates,  elden,  tutors,  uid 
aged  persons,  by  being  ulent  in  their  presence,  except  they  be  called  on 
to  answer,  Dot  gainsaying,  shoiriiig  all  those  landable  expressjons  of 
honor  and  reverence  in  their  presence  that  are  in  use,  as  bowing  before 
them,  standing  uncovered,  or  the  Itlce." 

"  They  shall  be  slow  to  apeak,  and  eschew  not  only  oaths,  lies  and  un- 
eertiiin  rumors,  but  Hkewise  all  idle,  bitter  scofflng,  frothy,  wanton  words 
and  ofTen^ve  gestures." 

The  fallowing  brief  rule  haa  a  much  wider  application  than  to  the 
acholars  of  a  college : — 

"None  shall  pragmatically  intrude  or  intermeddle  in  other  men's 
aSairs ;"  and  there  is  a  I^tin  law  which  was  by  no  means  a  dead  letter, 
though  in  a  dead  language:  '^^i  quit  teholariatTi,  vllam  Dei  et  hvjvt 
collegii  legem  tita  animo  perceno,  tea  tx  mpina  ntgliyenHa,  nalarit, 
^ttquam  fuerit  hu  adnumitfu,  H  rum  adultvt,  tirgi*  eoerteatur.  "If 
any  of  the  scholars,  from  a  pcrrcrse  mind  or  supine  negligence,  shall  vio- 
late any  law  of  God  and  of.thia  college,  after  he  has  been  twice  reproved, 
if  not  adult,  be  shall  bo  scourged  with  rods." 

I  forbear  to  make  any  application — scholars  now  are  aU  adults. 

I  myst  quote  one  more  as  a  law  greatly  needed  every  where : — 

"No  scholar  shall  taste  tobacco,  unless  permitted  by  the  president, 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  on  good  reason  first 
given  by  a  physician,  and  then  In  a  sober  and  private  manner."  Begging 
pardon  of  ray  numerous  smoking  friends — and  no  man  has  more  or  bet- 
ter— t  can  only  say  that  ff  the  scholars  taking  tobacco  depended  upon  the 
permission  of  the  preddent  now,  cigars,  pipes,  snuff  and  gt^ds,  would 
quickly  disappear  from  the  college  premises.  But  alas  1  the  sm(d[e  of  to- 
bacco, like  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  offered  to  idols  among  the  ancient 
heathen,  has  led  the  generation  of  men  astray,  and  the  breath,  of  human 
nostrils  goes  up  to  heaven — if  indeed  it  goes  there  all — fXitfifofiifvti  •■(jif 

I  must  not  direll  on  these  chnnictcristics  of  the  past.  Tho  history 
of  the  university  lias  been  admirably  written  by  my  venerable  predecessor, 
President  Quincy.  1  will  only  remark  in  general  that  every  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  ancestors  in  relation  to  the  institution  shows  that  they 
had  large  and  liberal  pur|ioses.  They  aimed  to  educate  a  learned  clergy, 
but  not  that  alone.  The  general  education  of  the  people  was  embraced 
in  the  scope  of  their  enlightened  plans,  and  they  included  in  their  idea  of 
a  Bcbcme  of  general  education  the  general  principles  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble education.  The  university  was  uprcared  side  by  side  with  the  school- 
house  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  instrumentalities  of  civilization. 
They  built  up  a  slate  which  they  resolved  should  bo  a  Christian  state,  but 
their  conception  of  a  Christian  state  included  the  widest  range  of  human 
learning.  They  wore  no  (knatics  of  a  single,  narrow  idea.  They  were 
men  of  piety,  but  not  an  ignorant  piety.  They  thought  the  chief  end  of 
man  wan  to  glorify  God,  but  they  would  glori^  him  by  unfolding  to  the 
liigbcst  possible  extent  the  lacuUies  of  the  human  soul  which  ho  created 
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in  his  oim  jmsga.  We  tmite  u  we  read  some  of  the  qosint  and  o 
nioQs  raquiromenU  of  the  earliest  coHega  laws.  Haoners  change  Id  ex- 
ternal minifsstctions  tnia  age  to  age ;  but  the  basis  of  good  oianners, 
respect  for  the  righta  of  others,  modest  estimate  of  self^  honorable  aub- 
misrion  to  established  laws,  defbreace  to  Tenerable  age,  illuBtrious  char- 
aeter  and  official  station,  rererence  for  sacred  things— these  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  manners  of  gentlemen  tvarj  where  and  in  all  tirocii.  Our 
ancestors  hud  this  in  Tiew  in  their  rules  of  order,  however  quaintly  ex- 
pressed, and  they  were  wise  men  in  reqairing  of  the  academic  youth  good 
manners  as  well  as  good  morals — the  minor  morals  as  well  as  the  greater 

1  am  glad  to  say,  though  many  of  the  indent  ceremimial  obserrances 
have  passed  away  in  the  courseof  time,  the  spirit  of  our  rules  remains  the 
same ;  the  objact,  namely,  to  train  op  Cluistianfi  and  gentlemen,  remains 
the  same.  I  will  tentnre  to  afiinn,  in  no  boastful  spirit,  but  with  devout 
thankfhiness,  that  the  object  has  been  in  good  measure  accomplished  in 
these  academic  retreats.  No  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  I  am,  that 
young  men,  during  the  period  of  their  university  life,  are  often  restless 
under  college  rules,  and  take  it  ill  that  they  are  called  to  account  for  tho 
Tiolstiauof  what  they  are  sometimes  pleased  to  consider  petty  restrictions. 
I  have  entire  confldenco  in  the  honor  of  the  great  mass  of  students.  I 
believe  no  body  of  young  men  are  in  the  msin  more  truthfbl  and  mag- 
nanimous. I  have  nowhere  met  persons  more  gentlemanlike,  helt«r  bred, 
better  behaved,  or  with  better  purposes,  on  the  whole.  Tet  I  must  say 
that  those  speculative  gentlemen  who  muutain  that  (he  rules  of  order 
which  students  are  required  to  observe  within  the  college  premises  are  Eu> 
perfluous,  know  but  ttttleof  human  nature  or  student  nature.  Bring  four 
or  five  hundred  persona,  young,  middle  aged  or  old,  learned  or  ignorant, 
pious  or  impious,  or  even  angels,  together  without  laws,  and  a  superior 
power  to  enforce  them,  without  rules  of  order  and  the  authority  to  re- 
quire their  observance,  and  in  a  month  these  quiet  and  studious  scenes 
would  become  a  pandemonium.  A  lady  may  now  paas  unattended,  at 
any  hour,  through  the  college  grounds,  secure  from  seeing  or  hearing 
any  thing  to  alarm  or  offend  her.  Mothers  never  think  of  warning  their 
daughters  not  to  cross  the  ccdlege  precincts,  day  or  night,  for  they  know 
Ihe  spirit  of  the  place,  and  that  maiden  delicacy  has  never  been  wounded 
by  word  or  act,  and  that  tiie  safety  is  absolute.  Take  orfthe  restraints — 
which  tome  young  men  think  so  grievous,  and  justify  themselves  in 
striving  to  resist — for  a  month  only,  and  the  Faculty  would  receive  a  pe- 
tition, unanimously  »gned,  to  restore  them  all,  if  not  to  make  them  more 
rigorous  than  Hiey  were  before.  Law  is  the  only  condition  of  society — 
much  more,  ciriliEed  society.  A  state  where  every  man  docs  what  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  where'there  is  no  restraining  power  to  check  his 
whims  and  passkns,  is  not  a  state  in  which  progress  can  be  made.  Ho- 
mer understood  that  well  when  he  described  the  lawless  one-eyed  Cyclops 
and  his  sba^y  brethren  of  the  mountains  and  cares — fit  companions  of 
the  beasts  that  perish.     The  laws  necessary  to  institutions  of  learning 
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TATj,  perhaps,  in  details,  According  to  circumstADces.  I  think  our  Uni- 
Tersit;  owca  no  incousiderAble  pAil  of  the  great  influeucB  it  has  exercised 
upon  societj,  to  the  bet  that  while  it  Lab  remodeled  the  ^tecial  fonnt 
of  its  laws  and  orders,  when  the  spirit  of  the  age  reqnired,  it  bai  alwAys 
enforced  not  only  the  moral  law  in  its  highest  sense,  but  the  mioot 
inorals,  which  Are  the  mAnners  of  gentlemen. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Ancient  wisdom,  that  he  best  knows  how  to  rule 
who  has  learned  how  to  obe;.  Submission  to  the  law  is  the  best  disd- 
pline  for  the  august  tAsk  of  making  laws.  To  the  AmericAn,  mora  than 
to  any  other,  the  earlj  lessons  of  obedience  are  needflil.  Uur  onlj  secu- 
ritj  is  in  the  law,  and  in  read;  and  intelligent  obediei>c«  to  its  sorer- 
eignty.  It  was  a  noble  sentence  of  Plato  that  the  magistrate  i"  not  tha 
■errant  of  the  people,  but  the  servant  of  the  Law,  An  opposite  dew  has 
taken  too  strong  a  hold  upon  our  heady  Demos.  All  men  and  all  thing! 
are  supposed  to  be  subjected  to  the  shifting  gales  of  the  popular  wilL 
Law  is  the  expression  of  Eternal  J^ight,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprice 
of  tiie  moment  It  is,  in  its  highest  fbim,  the  Taice  of  Qod.  "  The  Laws 
Irom  Jove  " — Sijuant  ^api.  ^lii — is  a  phiAse  of  Homer's,  who  knew  all 
the  profoundest  truths  of  human  experience.  Education  includes  thta 
obedience  to  Law  as  one  of  its  vital  elements.  To  leave  the  young  with- 
out this  influence  is  more  dangerous  here  than  in  other  countries ;  be- 
cause, in  no  other  country  has  the  cititen,  on  Attaining  his  majority,  so 
direct  an  agency  in  the  aSairs  of  government.  The  three  years  of  acA- 
demicAl  freedom  (the  academische  Freiheit)  of  the  QennAQ  Univendty  Are 
Dot  so  dangerous  there  as  they  would  be  here,  because  the  moment  the 
Buisch  takes  his  degree,  be  tails  for  life  under  a  rigorous  system  ag^nst 
which  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  struggle ;  his  daily  bread  depends 
upon  his  daily  obedience.  And  yet,  even  there,  a  growing  sense  of  its 
evils  is  beginning  to  manifest  itseIC  When  I  explained  to  soma  of  the 
leamed  men  on  the  Continent,  the  college  system  generally  prevalent  in 
AmericA,  by  which  students  At  the  University  are  hdd  to  the  dAJly  per* 
formancc  of  their  duties—duties  which  they  caa  not  go  lar  id  neglecting 
without  bdng  called  to  account— and  that  too  during  the  four  years  of 
college  study,  until  the  young  men  reach  the  average  age  of  tweaty-ont— 
fliey  agreed  that  our  system  was  much  betterthaa  thdra,  And  one  of  them, 
rmiring  his  hands,  exclaimed,  "Would  to  Ood  we  had  it  beret"  Our 
danger  is  routine ;  their's  is  license.  Or  each  side  the  special  danger  is 
vividly  felt,  and  the  special  advantage  of  the  other  deariy  perceived. 
We  sometimes  give  too  Strong  a  preference  to  the  Quman  Univerd^ 
system ;  they  are  senntive  to  its  peculiar  evHs,  aad  perhaps  exaggerate 
the  advantages  of  oura,  A  system  which  should  unite  tbe  ezoeUence  of 
boUi,  would  come  as  near  perftctiou  as  a  human  institution  can  AttAin. 

And  this  leads  me  to  a  topic  on  which  I  fiwl  it  my  duty  to  say  a  word. 
I  am  awATo  that  some  hAve  fknded  tlut  thebw  of  the  stAle  Otn  not  eraaa 
the  boundary  iinea  of  the  ocdiege  premises,  whatever  deeds  mAy  be  perpe- 
trsted  there  I  shall  apeak  my  mind  frankly,  because  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  the  subject  should,  once  for  all,  and  in  the  most  public  mtit- 
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net,  be  set  ra  its  true  light  In  a  well  ordered  iorietj,  when  crime  tits 
been  conniilted,  tbe  public  Uw  steps  in  to  TindkSite  its  saprcmecy,  uid 
citizens  or  eveiy  grade  asd  caUtng  stAnd  before  its  dread  tribunal  on  the 
Ibotiug  of  exact  equalitj.  No  fear  or  (sTor,  or  personal  solicitations,  can 
set  aside  its  stem  decree,  or  abate  the  penalties  it  inflicts  on  the  doers 
of  evil  deeds.  I  kooirof  no  power  in  the  collie  or  the  state,  which  caq 
make  these  grounds  an  asylum  for  crime.  Tbe  fitculty,  corporation,  and 
overseers,  combined,  could  not  urcst  for  a  moment  the  footsteps  of  Jus- 
tice pursuing  the  oSeuder  into  the  college  domains.  There  is  no  right 
of  asylum  for  wrong  and  Tiolcnce  near  the  alCaraof  learning  and  religion. 
Itis  to  the  honor  of  our  students  that  the  cases  of  otfence  are  so  fen  and 
&r  apart  that  the  very  meinorj  of  one  dies  out  before  another  occurs;  and 
when  one  does  occur,  both  the  act  and  its  legal  conseijuences  come  upon 
them  with  surprise.  TJhe  course  of  the  Uw  Btrilces  them  sa  a  novelty, 
which  they  sometimes  vehemently  resent  And  then  we  hear  from  many 
quarters  that  n-e  are  a  paternal  government,  and  that  sounding  phrase  is 
considered  argument  enough  to  condemn  the  most  indispensable  course 
of  well  considered  action.  A  paternal  government — the  Austrian  and 
Rus^an  despotisms  are  paternal  governments.  Tliat  can  not  be  what 
they  mean.  It  is  the  family  gavemment,  perhaps,  to  which  they  refer. 
What  family  government  ever  shielded  its  members  Ii\>m  the  penalties 
of  vioiatod  law  t  What  ialher  ever  had  the  power  or  the  right  to  protect 
his  son  Irom  the  ofQcer«  of  Justice,  even  if  it  was  the  paternal  manraon 
itself  which  the  reckless  youth  had  burned  to  the  ground  f  Family  gov- 
ernment— I  suppose  the  thing  somewhere  exists.  I  know  the  art  in 
ibnner  times  was  understood;  but  there  is  a  figure  of  speech  which  tlM 
grammarians  denonunate  catachresis,  and  which  young  men  at  college 
sometimes  wittily  employ  when  they  call  their  fathers  "the  Governors" 
— at  lueta  a  non  Ivetada.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  discussion  among  a 
knot  of  students  at  Cambridge,  not  here,  but  in  England,  on  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  their  governors — when  one,  more  filial  than  the  rest, 
tried  to  check  the  petulance  of  his  comrades  by  saying :  "  After  all,  let 
us  remember  that  they  are  our  fellow  creatures."  That  kind  of  patema) 
government,  the  government  of  those  "  Governors,"  we  do  not  think  will 
Answer  here.  I  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  these  grounds,  consecrated 
io  learning  and  piety  ;  these  buildings,  that  so  many  generations  have 
inhabited ;  this  property,  the  charities  of  our  ancestors  and  our  contem- 
poraries, dedicated  to  sdcnce,  letters,  education,  and  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God — all  these  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law.  No  man  shall 
lay  the  hand  of  violence  on  these  sacred  trusts.  High  privileges  se- 
cured by  the  gilts  of  generous  and  pious  men,  are  no  excuse  for  midnight 
outrage  and  barbarous  violence.  He  who  forgets  the  dignity  of  his  call- 
ing as  a  student,  his  obligations  as  a  gentleman,  his  honor  as  a  man,  and 
sets  the  tnws  of  the  land  at  deUance,  runs  the  same  hazard  as  any  other 
man,  cither  of  detection  in  the  act,  or  of  conviction  and  idl  its  conse- 
quences aftemard.  Crime  is  no  more  s  joke  within  the  college  walls 
than  it  is  without,  aud  thu  fidiic  idea  that  it  is,  is  a  dishonest  and  corrnpt- 
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ing  sophistry,  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  anj  conscientious  ad- 
mlnistration  of  ctdiege  gOTermnent 

From  the  small  beginniag  of  the  college,  ^fhen,  according  to  the  witty 
Terse  of  the  presideat  (Dr.  Holmes)  of  the  day, 


/"Lord,! 
I       Thai 

n  to  a  g^t  uoi 


it  has  grown  to  a  great  university,  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  liberal 
flpirit  in  which  Harrard  College  was  founded.  John  Harrard's  gifts,  and 
the  contribations  of  auccessite  friends  of  learning  in  the  early  times,  were 
noble  examples — small  in  amount,  but  large  in  pToportion  to  their  worldly 
means — and  nobly  hiYO  they  been  followed  by  the  HoUiaes,  the  Alfords, 
the  UcLeans,  the  Gores,  the  Eliots,  the  Phillipsea,  the  Lawrences,  the 
Appletons,  the  Grays— time  would  iail  to  name  them  all — who  have  made 
the  institution  what  it  is.  The  state,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  fathers, 
cherished  the  college,  sometimes  by  annual  appropriations  and  sometimes 
by  special  benefactionsi  but  by  hs  the  larger  part  of  its  means,  now  in 
•ctiTity  in  all  its  departments,  have  come  froui  private  sources;  in  a 
great  measure  irom  the  generous  citizens  of  Boston,  whose  names  will  bo 
forever  identified  with  the  pn^ress  of  learning  hero.  To  the  college 
proper  have  been  sacccsfively  added  the  divinity  school,  the  law  school, 
the  medical  school,  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  the  botanical  garden, 
and  the  observatory ;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  the  bright  array,  (lie  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  built  by  private  liberality  and  the  enlightened 
munificence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  college — Harvard  College — the 
germinal  institution  giving  its  corporate  name  to  the  whole,  and  the 
other  establishments  grouped  around  it— niako  collectively  the  Uni- 
Tenjty.  What  is  an  university?  It  is  a  permanent  establishment,  in 
which  all  knowledge,  all  means  of  scientific  and  literary  research,  all 
the  accumulations  of  study  and  experience  are  gathered  together.  It 
is  built,  not  for  ono  age,  but  for  all  ages ;  its  aim  is  to  advance  the 
hnman  race  in  all  that  exalts  and  dignifies  the  life  of  man.  The  recorded 
wisdom — the  written  speech  of  any  civilised  nation — should  be  treasured 
on  the  shelves  of  its  libraries ;  its  museums  should  contain  every  product 
of  the  handiwork  of  God  :  its  laboratories  should  have  every  material  and 
evefy  instrument  by  which  nature  con  be  interrogated  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  Almighty  read.  Men  of  the  most  distinguished  genius,  of  the 
largest  acquirements,  should  be  drawn  into  its  service.  Studious  and 
eager  youth  should  find  the  ample  page  of  learning  ever  unrolled.  'With- 
drawn from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  its  maddening  ambition,  here 
truth  alone  should  reign  supreme.  In  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies, 
here  the  growing  intellect  should  ripen  undisturbed  by  the  passions 
which  agitate  society.  A  university  should  bind  together  the  students 
vho  enter  its  halls  in  the  hallowed  friendship  that  grows  from  common 
pursuits  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  is  nurtured  by  the  generous  sentiments 
native  to  the  heart  of  uncorrupted  youth.  It  should  bind  the  nges 
together  by  the  most  elevating  associations  that  can  act  upon  the  finer 
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feelingB  of  the  goul  For  beneath  its  immeinorul  tr«e»  bava  wbUmiI  Um 
great  and  good  of  past  Rgea,  and  the  most  UIURtrious  vf  our  conUmpon- 
ries.  In  these  apartmeaU  thc^  studied  and  cwveratid,  in  Umm  ieo- 
ture  roams  they  listened  to  the  learued  men  who  g;uided  their  atodiM 
and  trained  their  unfold! ag  Acuities  to  the  great  tasluof  iife.  H«reilrrt 
they  exercised  their  logical  reaMn  or  glowing  fancy  on  congeoial  tbomos. 
Every  spot  of  ground,  every  shadj  tree,  every  trodden  path,  erery  wall, 
turret,  pinnacle,  is  Unked  to  sacred  memories,  that  hallow  the  days  of 
hope  and  youth  passed  bore.  We  recall  with  delight  auoh  reoBraUa 
images,  such  exdtiag  thoughU.  Wa  seeia  to  see  the  forms  of  iUustrioiii 
men  still  haunting  the  places  dear  to  them  io  the  days  long  since  gone; 
we  seem  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  tho  great  oratws  whose  &me  lias  filled 
the  world ;  of  the  poets  whose  song  has  added  oew  charms  to  life ;  of  the 
illuslnous  cultivators  of  science  who  have  read  the  laws  of  nature  or  coa- 
Teraed  with  the  stare. 

Bapt  Id  celestial  tranEport  tbey, 

Yet  hither  oft  a  gluioe  fhiDo  high 

They  send  of  tender  Bjtnpath;, 

To  bleM  the  place  wlMre  on  tlielT  opening  lonl  . 

Jint  the  gQDDiDe  ardor  ttale. 

It  is  these  associations  of  the  present  and  memories  of  the  past, 
that  create  the  strong  attachments  cherished  by  (he  graduates  of  a 
college  for  the  place  of  their  education.  The  fond  feeling  that  grows 
stronger  with  age,  and  kindles  with  a  brighter  Some  as  the  lamp  of  life 
bums  dim,  is  that  of  a  child  for  its  mother.  If  a  college  education  added 
nothing  more  to  the  sum  of  human  felicity  than  the  consciousness  of  this 
tender  love  for  Alms  Mater — the  cherishing  mother  of  our  minds — it 
would  be  among  the  best  and  most  effective  agencies  for  the  progress  and 
reBnement  of  society. 

We  are  already  Ikr  enough  removed  from  tho  bcgioniDgs  to  have  the 
sense  of  antiquity  steal  with  its  softening  in6uence  over  us,  as  we  recall  ^ 
the  past  of  Harvard  University.  Ancient  visages  adorn  our  walls  and 
look  down  from  the  canvas  upon  our  festal  assemblies.  We  begin  to 
count  our  years  by  centuries.  Quaint  traditions  have  descended  to  us 
from  the  days  of  the  Fathers;  and  the  hues  of  eld  are  creeping  over  our 
academic  halls.  "  My  own  belief,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  is  that  our  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cainbridge  arc,  with  all  their  faults,  the  best  institutions 
of  tho  kind  in  the  world — at  least  for  Englishmen."  And  so  I  say,  "Uy 
own  belief  is,  that  our  colleges  of  Cambridge,  and  Amherst,  and  Yale, 
and  others  like  them,  are  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world— 
at  least  for  Americans."  I  have  felt  the  mighty  rush  of  solcmu  and  im- 
pressive associations  that  sweep  like  a  tide  upon  the  soul  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  I  have  paced  the  quadrangles,  meditated  among  the  clois- 
ters, read  in  the  libraries,  and  wandered  over  the  green  lawns  and  soft 
meadows  in  those  old  university  towns ;  I  have  gazed  on  the  portraits 
and  statues  of  their  illustrious  men ;  I  have  delighted  my  sight  with  Uis 
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•rcfaitoetaml  splendon  of  A«!t  Tenenble  colleges,  cfaa{KtB,  achoals  md 
tkMten.  Tba  effects  of  the  ednoition  tiiere  obtained  are  wonderflil  and 
kdvimbk.  We  see*  body  of  gentlemen  fbnned  ander  this  {ii6uence  nn- 
■nrpused  in  the  world ;  ve  see  idignlBed  and  learned  clergy;  statesmen 
blendins  the  dassfcti  tastes  tkey  bare  acquired  Oiere,  with  manly  abili- 
ties in  practical  affair^  adorning  the  dradgery  of  business  and  the  details 
of  official  duty  frith  the  graces  of  the  muse;  Canning,  and  Pitt,  and 
Pox,  refreshing  tbeu'  energies  exhaasted  in  the  strife  of  the  Senate,  or 
with  the  cares  of  govnviment,  by  gladly  drinking  at  the  Iberian  spring ; 
Brougham  writing  essays  on  ancient  doqncnoe,  and  translsthig  Demos- 
thenes; Garllsls,  BUing  tbe  interval  between  two  rice-royalties  by  study- 
ing on  the  spot  the  topography  otTroy ;  Gladstone,  illuetrating  the  Echol- 
artfaip  of  Oia  age,  while  unbending  from  the  severe  toils  of  arranging  the 
budget  and  a4ii<BtiBg  the  rtmnues  of  a  mighty  empire,  by  writing  three 
volumes  on  Homo',  which  heiKcforth  no  student's  library  can  be  witfa- 
oat~-these  g;re«t  scholars  and  statesmen  t^  us  what  the  behest  forms  of 
En^ish  education  do  for  tha  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  our  motiier 
land. 

Again,  the  German  aniversitiea  have  been  Justly  held  up  to  our  admtr* 
ation — not  quite  to  Justly  to  our  imitation.  The  vast  erudition  of  the 
German  professors— their  profound  speculative  powers— the  gigantic  con- 
tribations  tiicy  hare  made  to  the  treasures  of  learning,  entitie  them,  as  a 
body,  to  our  reverence.  They  hare  made  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage a  necessity  to  learned  men  creiy  where.  The  freedom  of  their 
lecture  rooms,  the  endless  accumulatiott  of  booVs  in  thdr  libraries,  the 
liberal!^  with  which  theetnager  is  allowed  toavail  himself  of  them,  give 
the  German  nniversitiefl  a  prominent  and  most  beneficent  position  in 
modem  culture.  Ho  who  denies  this  because  German  specnlation  his 
sometimes  lost  itself  in  the  clouds  of  mysticism,  or  because  Germen 
rationalista  have  sometimes  attempted  to  undermine  the  estahliebed  truths 
of  history,  sacred  and  pro&ne,  by  the  senseless  jargon  of  the  "  mythical 
theory  " — or  because  a  few  German  naturalist — naturals  tbey  should  be 
called — have  striven  to  dethrone  the  Creator,  and  to  set  up  in  bis  place 
an  inexorable  law,  as  the  Herimnophrontistao  of  the  old  comedy  exalted 
Dinoa  to  the  place  of  Zeus — he  who,  offended  by  these  intellectual  ex- 
cesses, rejects  the  good  there  is  in  the  profound  and  ^thful  studies  of 
German  scholars  and  philosophers,  runs  into  a  fanatical  extreme  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  German  scholars  and  German  unirersitics  have 
perfoTxaed  an  important  part,  and  perhaps  have  a  still  more  important 
part  to  perform,  in  the  progress  of  sdenco  and  letters.  Recognising  fully 
the  merits  of  the  English  and  German  universities  In  thdr  respective 
spherca,  I  yet  do  not  hesitate  to  compare  our  New  England  system — not 
in  a  boaslflil,  yet  not  in  a  deprecatory  spirit—with  theirs.  American  col- 
leges have  a  somewhat  diffcrent  task  to  accomplish  from  that  either  of 
the  German  or  the  Engliah.  The  yonng  American,  passing  fhim  the  uni- 
versity into  the  worid,  is  seteed  by  the  current  of  events  and  strongly 
and  inevitably  borne  along.    All  too  won  he  becomes  a  pol!cii:ian. 
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pbUanthropist,  Kfoniier.  The  qneationa  wtrich  i^tato  the  tga  as  tt* 
winda  lash  the  h«*iiig  ocmd,  bel«iig  not,  at  lewt  in  their  party  aapMt, 
la  acadenio  lit.  The  young  man  here  muat  learn  the  prineipka  irhkh 
shall  hdp  him  to  meet  them  when  the  momant  comts.  Let  there  be  ab 
least  these  ahort  jears  of  calm  for  inteUectaal  growth.  Let  there  be  tto> 
premature  excitement  of  paasiona,  howerer  laudable  in  theaiadTM,  bf 
turniag  the  thoughts  of  acadomwjoutb  from  hbenl  piuauita  in  thia  brief 
prelude,  soon  Ui  be  followed  bj  the  tragic  complicatioiia,  the  fierce  emo- 
tioofl,  Uie  bluer,  unsparing  warfare  that  rages  oTer  the  field  of  life.  Here 
let  a  barrier  to  the  encroaching  aea  of  political  and  pbilanthropie  atrila 
OTN*  which  it  may  not  paBs  he  raiwd.  Let  onr  academic  hoUdajs  be  th* 
tnice  of  Qod  wheteln  all  may  laj  ande  their  knnor  and  meet  mi  the  com- 
moD  ground  of  the  Littrm  Hvautni^m — the  Hamaoer  letters,  as  good 
learning  was  once  beautiAiUy  called.  Ibere  are  phKO*  enon^  limes 
onough,  occasioDs  enough  for  th«  ffavdia  etrtaminu — the  joys  of  battle. 
For  God's  sake,  let  the  din  of  war  never  be  beard  in  the  gro*e  of  the 
aoaden^.  Our  young  American  need*  more  than  the  European  yeglh, 
the  training  that  shall  give  Itim  compoaura  and  sdf-coounaDd ;  that 
shall  give  bira  the  mastery  of  his  Acuities,  and  the  fanbit  of  steady 
action.  He  is  ■  citizen  of .  a  rast  repi^Bc  wherein  erery  man  has 
his  career  to  open,  his  fortune  to  make,  his  soccesa  to  achieve.  E» 
feels  every  moment  the  social  or  party  pressure,  and  the  weight  of  in- 
dividual responsibility.  These  very  drcumstances  make  the  period  in 
which  we  live  one  which  tempts  the  young  mui  into  premature  activity. 
He  is  allured  into  the  busy  scene  when  hisbcuttieaarebut  half  unfolded ; 
his  prindples  are  yet  uncertain ;  his  viewa  v^ue ;  his  hopes  gorgeous  as 
the  rainbow,  and  peihspe  as  fleeting  and  UDSubstantiaL  Bis  tastee  ara 
unformed  and  his  mwol  being  crude  as  the  unripe  finiit  of  early  summer. 
A  solid  character  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day ;  the  intellectoal  ftculties 
are  not  matured  without  long  and  vigM'ous  culture.  To  refine  the  taste 
is  a  laborious  process ;  to  fortify  tbo  reascming  power  with  its  appropriate 
discipline  is  an  arduous  undertaking;  to  stwe  the  mind  with  sound  and 
solid  learning  is  the  work  of  calm  and  atudions  years.  It  is  business  of 
the  higher  education  to  cheek  this  fretful  impatience,  this  crude  and 
eager  haste  to  drink  tho  cup  of  Itfe ;  to  exhaust  the  intocicating  drafts 
of  ambition.  By  our  laws  a  man  becomes  his  own  master  at  ono^nd- 
twenty.  Onr  ConsUtatiou  provides  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  be  at  least  thh'ly-six ;  and  Aristotle  makes  this  same  ago  the 
suitable  one  for  a  man  to  marry.  True  it  is  that  one  man  is  older,  in  aQ 
that  constitutes  true  manhood,  at  five-and -twenty,  than  anotiier  who  has 
passed  his  grand  climacUrie.  This  difference  comes  partly  from  natural 
endowments ;  but  chiefly  it  ia  made  by  the  diffisrent  use  of  natural  en- 
dowments.  The  one  has  dawdled  life  away,  half  ariecp  or  something 
worse,  till  all  the  energies  ho  had  are  made  unfit  for  use.  The  Other  was 
probftUy  fortunate  in  (he  eariy  disdpline  of  parents,  who  knew  brtter 
than  to  yield  to  his  childish  fatly ;  who  neither  g^led  his  bodily  health 
by  indulging  his  appetites,  nor  his  mental  health  by  yieldit^  to  htm 
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when  be  shnnk  from  toQ,  u  all  bo^s  trill  shrink  at  thnea.  H«  pM8*d 
from  school  to  oelkge,  kpp\yuig  the  muJ;  habiU  ftlrckdy  fomted  to  th« 
appn^riate  Jabara  of  the  place,  ihirkiog  do  task,  howeTer  ti7ing,  on  anj 
plcft  of  luiucu  or  doBipatioa.  He  enten  Ufa  in  tha  gkirj  of  his  early 
Banhood,  with  iacuUiea  wiMded,  Gtrengtluned  and  atert;  joyooilj' 
nutrchtng  on  his  yr*y,  howevor  steep  and  hard,  to  aainrad  success;  help- 
All  he  to  othefB  who  can  not  help  theoiaelrcs ;  masterof  his  passions;  no 
bnatic  of  one  idea,  but  giving  hoqiitable  welcome  to  all  good  thoughts, 
which  ripen  in  his  true  and  genial  nature  into  Tirtuoua  action.  Such  is 
the  educated  Tontb,  snch  is  the  chan^ion  of  stwDless  honor,  annad  with 
weapons  of  immortal  temper,  whom  Hairard  loves  to  send  forth  into  the 
world  to  do  heroic  work;  The  joung  man  who  would  achieve  lastjng  re- 
nown must  leam  to  curb  bis  fiery  impulsca  and  subdue  the  wanderings 
of  his  impassiODad  thoughts  {  aad  this  the  studle«  of  the  University  most 
readily  help  him  to  do,  I  do  not  say  there  is  no  otiier  way  of  achieving 
this  result  But  this  is  the  shortest  and  most  effectlTe  way.  Qreat  men 
conquer  great  diffloaltiea,  and  show  themselves  great  in  doing  so ;  bat 
tki^  remember  what  the  di£BoulticB  wero,  and  strive  to  put  them  out  of 
the  way  of  their  successors.  Waafaii^iton  and  Franklin  were  not  uni- 
vwaty  meo;  but  the  former  recommended,  and  the  latter  founded  a 
tttnversity.  Franldin  was  not  a  classical  scholar,  but  ho  provided  the 
UMos  whereby  othen  shoold  become  dassical  scholsn,  and  wishing  to 
make  a  present  to  our  libniy  which  shoold  signalise  bis  appreciation  of 
good  learning,  be  sent — not  poor  Kichard— but  a  hvidsome  copy  of  Vir- 
giL  But  if  severe  training  be  necessary  for  effeclivo  mental  action,  what 
room  is  left  for  spMitaueous  impulse,  some  may  ask — what  channel  for 
inspiration  f  For  among  those  who  question  the  ancient  methods,  wa 
hear  a  great  deal  said  about  inspiration  and  spontaneity — pardon  me  the 
word,  T  never  used  it  before.  Without  discipline  there  is  no  sponlaneoas 
action  worth  having ;  no  inspiration  that  iluserves  to  be  listened  to.  St 
Paul  drew  an  Ulnstration  from  the  Grecian  games ;  let  me  ask  the  ad- 
vocates  of  spontaneity  what  they  think  of  the  principle  as  applied  to  the 
boat  races  in  which  our  youig  friends  have  so  much  distinguished  them- 
advcs.  Are  the  careful  diet,  the  rariy  hours,  the  daOy  teating  of  vigor 
and  skill,  the  total  abstinenca  from  hurtful  drinks  and  food,  the  training 
of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  ham)— are  all  these  spontaneous  actions  f 
Does  the  man  who  pulls  the  stroke  oar  do  it  by  spontaaei^  t  I  know 
not — 1  never  tried  it— but  I  should  mit  like  to  pull  against  such  a  man 
with  all  the  spontsnei^  I  could  muster.  The  most  be^^y  ballad 
singer  that  cams  bis  daily  bread  by  twanging  his  harp  and  singing  his 
poor  old  songs  at  ootids  dows,  has  won  bis  skill  of  hand  and  voice  and 
style  by  long  and  persistent  training.  The  immortal  verse  of  Homer  was 
no  careless  outpouring  of  sudden  impulse.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
unapproachable  perfectt<n  of  his  transcendent  composition  was  the  result 
of  loi^  and  careful  cultivation.  It  is  tnio  that  ha  inherited  a  langu^e 
formed  under  the  b^tpiest  influNcia  of  nature,  by  a  raoa  who  possessed 
a  manly  vigor  and  an  exquisite  susceptibility  to  Ihe  bcttuty  of  sound  and 
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Ibmi.  The  Ionic  Qreek,  whieli  Iw  leMmwl  fron  Us  aMtii«r>  lips,  wii 
the  moflt  wonderful  Instrument  on  wUidk  poet  erer  pisjed.  For  eray 
moodofmui'B  changing  mind;  for  everjiSedionof  tin  beirt;  tarvftrj 
tatia  of  outward  luture  it  posMCeed  tfatt  fMcnliu  Michy  of  exprcHtoB 
which  pUces  the  things  doioribed  directly  befte*  tite  hMtrcr.  And  Hraner 
inherited  frora  his  birth  each  gift  tnd  grace  with  which  Ihe  gods  bsra 
erer  crowned  their  dsrltngs.  Hit  vigilant  eje  M  no  ol^ect,  great  or 
BsuU,  escape  its  lightning  glance :  tilseardtHik  LatiieBieladiesorDstars 
and  art;  his  ezqointdy  strung  nerves  Tibrtted  tocwety  breath  of  heaven, 
Vfvry  Toice  of  passion,  oyerj  stirring  impulse  of  tke  soul.  Bat  he  stored 
Usmiad  with  sU  the  1mowledg6<rf' Ids  age.  H*  traveled  orer  die  ancient 
Grecian  world,  and  witii  a  kotmnes  of;  observation  which  no  nstucBtist 
of  modern  times  has  ever  surpassed,  he  noted  tba  phenomena  <^  Natut* 
on  the  boson  of  the  atonn;  •»,  od  the  rssoandiiig  shore,  in  the  sSeBoo 
of  the  sUr-lii  night,  at  the  riiii^  of  the  stm,  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades. 
And  when  the  inspiration  cane  npoa  hin,  and  his  tkoi^ts  voluntaiSI/ 
moved  hanDonions  tmmbers,  the  thou^t,  and  kaowladge,  and  disci- 
pline were  there;  the  listening  throngs  «t  the  losian  festivals  knew  ttiat 
Ifaej  stood  in  the  preBeace  of  the  greatest  c««8tive  iotaUect— tiie  wisest  of 
men — the  favorite  of  the  heaven!]'  powers.  Fron  that  daj  to  this  ths 
law  has  remained  the  same.  The  gods  have  placed  labor  befbre  excd' 
lence,and  the  condition  is  inexorably  exacted.  The  sup«riorit;fof  genios 
is  not  only  a  superiority  of  nstunl  endowment,  but  a  ft«oe  of  will  and  a' 
fiwulty  of  toil  tiiat  bring  all  natural  endowmenti  into  the  highest  and  th« 
most  eCBcient  activitf. 

The  proper  objects  of  a  univenlty  an  twofidd ;  1,  educating  f oong 
men  to  the  highest  efficiency  <^  their  intellectoal  fiMnltice,  and  to  the  no- 
blest culture  of  their  monl  and  religions  natures.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  both  experience  and  reason  have  shown  that  the  study  of  the  dssi- 
leal  languages  of  antlqaity — the  Greek  and  I«tin— the  mathemstlea  and 
the  physical  sciences  end  jntellectaal  philosophy,  are  the  best  means. 
Other  Bcieoccs  and  other  depwtnents  of  litentuie  are  added,  according 
to  time,  taste  and  indinatlon,  for  practical  utility  and  literary  accomplish- 
ment Modem  langasges  are  provided  for  as  the  keys  to  the  precious 
treasures  of  literature  in  which  the  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  haveem* 
bodied  their  best  thooghts.  The  two  great  languages  of  antiquity  have 
be«i  taken  as  the  basis  of  literary  cnitare,  first,  because,  as  languages,  a 
iustrumeDts  iat  the  expression  of  tboi^t,  they  stand  in  the  long  line  of 
Indo-European  famgUM,  and  in  the  long  successlan  of  centuries,  at  the 
highest  point  of  perftctlon.  Speech  in  itsdf  is  one  of  the  grandest  snd 
moat  beautifbl  ol:;Jeata  of  study.  Taking  it  in  oil  its  relations  and  Smns, 
we  may  call  It  the  chief  distinction  of  man.  Itis  oceof  the  dirinestmir- 
aclcB  of  our  being.  When  we  speak  we  set  in  motion  an  organism  framed 
with  inexpresnUe  skin  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  What 
curious  and  subtle  adaptations  havs  been  contrived  to  make  ttae  art  of 
speech  not  tmly  possible  bat  easy — so  easy,  and  bo  natural,  that  we  never  - 
paasa  to  reSect  upon  the  niiade  «f  the  phenomenon.    3%s  artioidatlng 
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VrgftDS,  BO  •xqi^telj'  eooatnictod  uid  u^Jnsted ;  the  elutie  air,  tint 
•BTTM 10  muiy  other  vondOTfol  parpoM  b  the  economy  of  the  unlTerM ; 
tiw  intellect,  otutcd  u  lU  science  ahows,  in  the  baage  of  the  Divine 
Buad,  tnnamitttng  iti  eommaada  from  ttie  bnin,  where  it  nta  enthroned 
Ulte  ft  god,  along  the  BpeedJDg  nerreB  to  its  Kirants,  the  aHiculadnK 
organs;  the  tmpulM  moving  on  the  wing«  of  the  breece,  sweeping 
through  intervening  qmce,  knocking  at  the  porches  of  the  ear,  and  do- 
livering  the  meaBage—*  bodileae  thou^t— to  another  kindred  mtiwl 
H«ir  common-place^  how  mysterions,  how  divinel  Ho  wonder  that 
Rheniua,  a  miamooarr  hi  the  Sast,  in  the  proftce  to  his  "  Tbntll  Oram' 
mar,"  exclaims:  "To  6«d,  thft  Eternal  and  Almighty  Jehovah,  and 
Author  of  speech,  be  glory  Ibrerer  and  ever."  But  (hese  two  langnages 
are  not  only  the  ptfffection  of  the  fonn*  of  Bpeeeh ;  they  contain  the 
moat  admirable  ecmpoaitiona  in  every  apedcfl  of  litovtare  which  stand  in 
p<nnt  of  time  a)M  at  the  head  irf  that  Enropean  civilitation  to  which  w« 
beloi^.  Nodiiog  can  change  the  pest ;  the  petition  they  occupy,  thi 
influence  they  have  exereised  over  the  course  of  thought  and  the  Ibrmi 
of  literature  are  immutable  flteta.  Whatever  progress  the  nations  may 
n«ke,  the  Oreek  and  Rinnan  writeifl  stand  as  die  venerable  teachers  of 
Ihe^aropcan  world.  Yon  «an  not  cut  off  the  fonntain  head ;  yon  can 
not  stop  the  stream.  To  the  end  of  time  the  great  classic  authors  of 
Ch«ece  and  Borne  will  be  the  modela  of  all  that  is  noble  in  eipresnon, 
elegant  in  style,  chastened  In  taste.  Doubtless  the  ages  advance  in 
kaowlei^  and  culture  as  they  advance  in  time.  But  the  twin  peaks  of 
Parnassus  still  rise,  and  only  one  poet  soan  to  the  side  of  Homer.  The 
Bema  stands  silent  and  solitary  in  Athena,  and  no  or«tor  has  ascended 
its  steps  and  plnoked  the  crown  from  the  brow  of  Demosthenes. 

The  CephiasoB  and  the  DisBna  liBtened  to  the  pbfloeophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle ;  but  no  modem  CeirfiiaBiis  and  lUsus  so  haoot  the  memories 
of  cultivated  thinkers  as  these  slander  stnonlets.  He  would  bo  a  bold 
man  who  asserted  thotany  drsmatist  has  sarpissed  or  tiiat  more  than  on« 
has  equaled  .Ascbylos  uid  Sophoclen.  There  have  been  many  more 
pt^wlous  and  wealthy  dties  than  Athena,  but  only  one  Athens  has  illuB- 
trated  the  history  of  man — there  has  been  but  ona  Athens  In  the  world. 
Time  has  not  dimmed  her  ancient  glories ;  her  scboots  stlU  school  man- 
kind I  her  language  is  the  tangoage  of  lettsrs,  of  art,  of  science.  Thne 
has  been  but  one  Acropolis  over  which  the  virgin  goddasa  of  wisdom 
kept  wat(^  and  wa»l  with  apear  and  ahleld.  There  hatt  been  but  ona 
Parthenon,  built  by  the  genius  of  Architecton,  and  Mtorosd  with  Ota 
nnaypraachsble  perfectiona  of  Phidian  statnes ;  and  tlMre  it  stands  in  the 
pathetic  beauty  of  decay,  kindling  in  the  bUw  of  the  noonday  son,  or 
aoftly  gleaming  under  the  inexpressible  loveliness  of  the  fiUI  moon  of 
.  Altioa. 

Qreat  m<»vlists  have  tanght  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  goodoeas  in 
every  generation  of  men ;  but  only  the  Son  of  Qod  pom  to  diviner  Btrains 
than  Socrates,  whose  teachtnga  of  the  obli^tions  of  duty,  the  immortality 
of  th«  Kinl,  the  forglrsness  of  iqJniieB,  tlie  certain^  of  Judgment  to  tmiM, 
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HUtctifj  Um  rocky  chunber  where  b«  held  thoaa  dUlogaes  recorded  by  tho 
most  beloved  of  his  disciples,  and  where,  when  the  great  discussioo 
ended,  and  the  setting  sua  was  aUU  lighting  the  hlU  of  Uars  and  tha 
AcropoliB  with  its  unequalod  gloritii  he  died  a  martyr's  death  becauaa  ha 
would  not  disobey  his  conntry's  laws. 

A  liberal  education,  a  uuirerHity  educatioD,  aims  tc  train  tho  mind  la 
tliese  high  studies,  to  make  it  familiar  with  these  inspiring  ezamplea,  to 
lefiiw  the  taste,  exercise  the  judgment,  eoften  the  heart,  by  these  human' 
iiing  arts.  I  have  dwelt  a  few  momenU  on  thia  department  of  uniTeraity 
fiducatiou,  partly  I  suppose  because  the  studies  of  my  life  hare  been 
piofe  especially  consecrated  to  its  cultiTation;  but  partly  bIeo  because 
the  utility  of  these  pursuits  and  their  fltiiMS  to  bold  the  prominent  placa 
which  our  system  assigns  them,  baie  been  vehemently  questioned.  Tha 
disdpliae  of  the  exact  scienoea  and  their  practical  uaefulnGaa,  the  import- 
aace  of  cultivating  the  power*  of  obserTation,  and  guarding  against  tha 
iUnuons  of  the  senses,  Um  Talue  of  a  careAil  initiatitm  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  and  the  political  sdenoea,  no  man  in  his  senses  erer  denied, 
and  I  have  no  time  now  to  waste  on  idiota. 

I  believe  the  education  fbunded  on  the  studies  of  which  I  have  q»<>lcan, 
is  the  b«Et  for  a  young  man  considered  u  a  rational  being ;  and  if  'beat 
for  a  jQung  man  as  a  ratjoiul  being,  it  is  also  the  best  preparation  he  can 
have  for  any  spodal  department  of  life.  He  will  not  only  he  the  better 
lawyer,  clergyman,  physician,  for  having  had  it,  but  he  will  be  the  better 
dtizen,  the  better  merchant,  the  better  banker,  the  better  every  thing. 
The  late  Ck>Ionel  Perkins  told  me  that  if  be  v«n  then  in  active  life,  aod 
had  to  choose  between  two  young  men  for  hia  counting-house,  of  equal 
natural  abilities,  of  equal  excellence  of  character,  the  one  having  received 
a  college  education,  with  no  special  preparation  for  business,  the  other 
with  a  good  school  education  and  the  most  carefUl  trmining  in  book* 
keeping,  and  tbe  other  arts  which  have  a  special  bearing  on  commercial 
pursuits,  he  should  lake  tho  college  man.  The  ground  of  judgment  taken 
by  that  eminent  and  very  able  merchant  was  that  the  college  man  could 
easily  master  the  details  of  the  business,  with  tho  general  culture  his  edu- 
cation bad  given  him,  so  u  to  be  equal  to  bis  rival  in  that  special  thing, 
and  that  done,  he  would  always  be,  in  otlier  req>ecta,  the  superior.  And 
I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  professorof  natural  science,  who  formerly 
belonged  to  a  foreign  university  iota  which  came  pupils  fhim  tbe  gym- 
nasia, where  a  claasical  course  was  required,  and  others  from  the  so  cidled, 
Kal  schools,  where  the  studies  were  exclusively  praeticsl  and  scientiOc, 
that  invariably  the  classicsl  men  were  tbe  best  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  for  which  the  preparation  of  the  others,  in  a  supcrfitual  view, 
would  be  supposed  to  have  best  qualified  them.  The  reason  was  the 
same  as  that  given  by  tbe  merchant:  the  gymnasia  furnished  a  more 
complete  exercise  of  tbe  intellectual  powers,  and  he  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  it  was  better  fitted  for  any  epecka]  department  in  tbe  uaiTersUjy. 
1  think  these  views  are  sound  snd  philosophical ;  and  while  I  do  not 
claim  that  m  ludrMsi^  education  is  essential  to  pro&ssioiud  pnn«its, 
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prtctical  bosincsa  or  pubfic  fitb,  I  wonld  rtrongly  urge  ft  upon  ereiy 
young  nun  looking  forward  to  either  of  these  careers,  who  eaa  commuid 
his  time  »Dd  has  the  means.  Our  as9embUg«  of  iostitutions  adapt  them- 
selTCB,  however,  to  the  varioaa  conditions  and  objects  of  men.  We  do 
not  require  a  young  man  to  pass  the  undergraduate  department  in  order 
to  enter  the  scientlDc  or  profcstional  schools,  because  wo  know  that  manf 
who  will  greallj  profit  by  these  schools  can  not  spare  the  time  required 
by  the  college,  yet  I  hare  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  eTery  one  of 
these  cases  a  prerious  college  course  would  in  after-life  prove  to  be  an 
Inestimable  blesemg.  I  should  be  glad  to  Ulustrate  this  topic  at  greater 
length,  but  passing  time  warns  me  that  I  must  forbear.  Socrates  deemed 
himself  happy  that  he  was  about  to  mignte  after  death  to  a  blessed 
region  where  he  should  meet  and  conrerae  with  the  souls  of  Homer,  and 
Hesiod,  and  other  good  and  fcmoua  men.  The  scholar  now  may  eifjoy 
the  anticipaled  happiness  of  Socrates.  He  may  read  the  very  wordSi 
glow  with  the  7ery  thooghta,  fill  his  memory  with  tiie  rery  images  ibtX 
revolred  in  the  capacious  genius  of  the  old  Ionian  einger,  whose  undying 
Terse  still  reproduces  the  Hellospontine  shore,  echoes  with  the  multitn- 
dinoSs  plashing  of  the  sea,  and  repeoplea  with  heroic  forms  the  plain  «f 
Troy,  over  whose  Enlent  BeldB  the  Simosis  and  Scamander  steal  their 
languid  way,  as  the  trateler,  Iliad  in  hand,  sweeps  i^ong  the  sparkling 
waters,  with  Ida,  Oargarus,  and  the  Uysian  Olympus  in  sightwhiie  Tene- 
dos,  and  Imbros,  and  Samothraee,  rich  with  poetical  memories,  fiash  like 
gems  on  the  bosom  of  the  ^gean  deep,  An  English  gentleman — Ur.  Cal- 
Tert— owns  the  immortal  plain,  and  Is  reclaiming  tt  with  British  capital 
from  the  exhaustion  of  centuries  of  barbaric  possession.  But  the  genius 
of  Homer  holds  it  by  an  oldo"  title,  inalienable,  recognized  by  the  whole 
educated  worid ;  and  the  scholar  who  sails  Its  neighboring  waters^and 
treads  its  shores,  is  the  guest  of  him  who  has  possessed  it  by  the  right  of 
song  for  more  than  tiiree  thousand  yearv.  Is  it  not  something,  too,  to 
bead  the  Beisk — that  illuEtrious  rock — and  recall  the  mijesdc  words  of 
Demosthenes,  which  entranced  the  souls  of  his  countrymen,  and  kepttho 
arms  of  Philip  and  Alexander  fbr  twenty  years  at  bay — the  Tery  words 
of  matchless  grace  and  resistless  force,  wherein  the  master's  fiery  inspint- 
tion  Bowed  r  Is  it  not  something  to  repeat  the  very  phrases  in  whidt 
Plato  delivered  his  dirine  philosophy  to  his  disciples,  while  the  breeses 
played  among  the  weird  old  oUtb  grores,  sacred  to  Hinerra,  and  the  silvery 
waters  of  the  Cephissus  went  murmuring  by,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago?  When  Cicero  risited  Athena,  he  turned  aside  at  the  Peinu'c 
gate  and  passed  up  the  plain  to  the  shady  walks  of  the  academy,  that  he 
night  reA'ceh  his  soul  with  the  ezaltJng  associations  of  the  spot,  even  be- 
fore he  beheld  the  wonders  of  art  that  crowned  the  Acropolis,  or  con- 
versed with  the  accomplished  men  who  in  that  age  still  crowded  the 
gardens,  the  schools,  the  Leechffi,  and  the  porticos.  To  the  scholar  of 
iho  present  day  the  enjoyment  is  more  exquiute,  the  delight  of  such 
associations  more  intense. 
But  I  must  tear  myself  away  from  these  classic  memories,  that  recall 
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■s  that  wen  eru  in  the  ioteUectual  life — hoOTB,  happy  hours,  too 
qoickl;  S«d. 

I  bava  said  thnt  tb«  object  of  a  universi^  wks  partly  fo  educate  the 
joatg — the  picked  and  chosen  youth  of  the  countiy ;  but  it  is  also  in  part 
Sib  duty  of  the  profL-ssora  to  add  to  the  KtBntare  and  science  of  their  re- 
q>e«tiTe  dcpfiTtments.  The  univetsitj  that  fails  to  do  this,  bils  m  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  its  proper  bnriness.  For  the  men  of  Hmard  I  proudly  and 
gralefVill}' appeal  to  the  jndpuontorthe  world.  Kalunluidniathematical 
■deiKe,  law,  philosophy,  poe^,  are  daily  TeceiTing  important  accessions 
ffom  the  heads  and  hands  of  our  profcESOra.  Leading  works  in  all  the 
prorineca  of  the  inteDectual  domain  might  be  enamcretcd  produced  Trithin 
the  last  ten  years.  But  in  this  presence  I  forbear.  In  the  other  branches 
of  academic  duty,  the  all  important  qocstlon  is,  does  the  training  ofHar' 
tard  rear  up  a  race  of  men,  high  minded  men*  Public  and  private  mu- 
Biflcence  has  built  and  filled  yonder  Mbrarj'  and  these  Icamed  halls.  The 
■ante  generous  spirit  has  endowed  these  proIbssoTBhipe.  Have  the  objects 
of  all  these  noble  endowments  and  costly  sacrifices  been  attained!  Are 
all  these  diligent  labors,  these  watchftal  cares  daily  and  nightly  exercised 
by  the  academic  body,  rewarded  by  the  bright  accomplishments  and 
bmorable  character  of  the  young  men  ti^io  annually  go  forth  from  these 
Sndent  halls  into  the  btuy  worid  t  If  not,  let  the  ancient  halls  crumble 
to  the  earth;  let  yonder  noble  library  be  scattered  or  burned  by  invading 
barbarians ;  let  yonder  museum,  which  now  contains  in  its  ample  spaces 
an  organic  world,  ba  leveled  bride  by  brick,  and  the  naturalist  who  rules 
thw«  return  to  the  land  whose  great  loss  we  have  thought  our  exceeding 
gain  in  his  coming.  But  no ;  the  halls,  libraries,  museums,  shall  stand, 
and  their  means  of  progress  and  utility  shall  be  indefinitely  enlarged. 
The  naturalist  shall  stay  where  be  is.  There  is  no  end  to  the  public  and 
[NrivKte  blessings  they  confer.  Proudly  and  gratefully  I  go  before  the 
worid  with  these  graduates  of  Harvard — ttom  the  noble  man  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  long  eatalogne  of  illustrious  living  names,  to  the  class 
that  received  their  diplomas  yesterday. 

There  are  some  who  doubt  the  wisdom  ofour  system  and  the  fitness  of 
OUT  disciphne,  but  btbold  the  results.  I  make  no  boastful  comparisons, 
but  wherever  I  meet  a  Cambridge  man  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  Bodety 
of  a  gentleman.  I  think  I  have  known  the  Cambridge  student  long 
enough  to  understand  his  qualities.  I  know  that  he  sometimes  sports 
fantastic  and  paradoxical  theories  of  his  own  rights,  especially  as  against 
the  hcvit^ ;  I  am  aware  that  he  sometimes  labors  under  the  most  incred- 
ible delusions  as  to  the  inndious  designs  of  tutors  and  proctors  against  his 
peace  and  dignity,  for  I  have  been  a  tutor  and  a  victim;  but  I  doubt  if  the 
ftnlts  of  students  are  as  great  as  those  that  other  bodies  of  young  msn, 
if  aBsemblcd  in  equal  numbers,  would  exhibit  I  am  convinced  that  they 
ha*e  better  saftguards  against  serious  moral  dangers  than  other  young 
men  enjoy.  Non-here,  I  think,  is  the  Influence  of  high  character  more 
powerflil  or  pervading.  I  know  of  no  form  of  society  where,  with  the 
greatest  inequality  of  social  condition  and  wealth,  such  absolute  justice 
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ti  done  to  merit.  Kch  and  poor,  country  bojs  ud  citj  boja,  cAndidsta 
well  prepared  and  candidates  ill  prepared,  here  come  together.  In  spite 
ftf  tli«r  erron  of  opmioD  and  conduct,  as  towaids  the  authoritioi  nn- 
der  which  thej'  are  placed,  ia  their  bearing  toward  each  other,  in 
tho  honors  they  award  to  each  other,  I  finnlj  believe  tliat  no  societgr 
of  men  in  the  would,  young  or  old,  are  goTomed  bj  a  more  abadute 
BCDSe  of  perfect  and  impartial  justicei  We  used  to  hear  in  former  timM 
of  charity  scholars  Young  men  destitute  of  this  world's  goods,  but  riofk 
in  hope  and  aspirationa,  were  above  the  false  pride  of  refuwng  to  perfiHm 
services  which  the  mora  fastidious  tone  of  out  day  would  perhaps  ttil 
unmanly,  to  earn  tbcrebj  money  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cosi  of 
their  education.  The  rich  claaspates  of  such  a  young  man  nerer  mada 
them  feci,  by  scornful  looL  or  haughty  manoer,  or  slin|png  allusion,  the 
sCQse  of  inequality.  Tho  same  sctwlar  vho,  in  common's  hall,  waited 
upon  his  wealihicT  classmates,  or  rang  the  moraing  bell,  or  kindled  the 
fire  ia  the  recitation  room,  presided  in  the  evening  over  one  of  the  literary 
societies,  into  which  the  rich  young  man  felt  himself  honored  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  common  member.  Maud  ina^ertu4  hqw>r.  This  generous 
principle  of  scholarly  assodation,  making  a  student's  position  in  the  most 
important  respects  dependent  upon  what  he  U,  and  not  upon  what  tie  hu, 
is  a  noble  characteristic  of  college  life.  But  the  poorecholare  are  not  the 
only  charity  scholara.  Rich  and  poor  are  alike  tho  beneSciaries  of  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  university.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  col- 
lege is  only  a  great  charity.  The  teaching  of  the  learned  professors,  the 
use  of  these  museums  and  libraries,  the  coantleas  benefits  of  a  reudence 
here,  arc  procured  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  from  what  or  by  whom?  Not 
from  the  money  paid  in  term  bills,  but  from  the  well  directed  charitlea 
of  past  generations  and  the  present  These  precious  opportunities,  which 
money  can  not  purchase,  are  open  to  the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest, 
fbr  half  the  sum  paid  lor  tuition  at  some  of  our  private  schools.  The 
wealthiest  scholar  is  dependent  on  charity  fbr  at  least  flve-aixths  of  what 
his  education  cost^  and  the  poorest  only  for  a  trifle  vxm.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  richest  and  the  poorest  this  year  has  been  but  thirty 
dollars.  Every  student  who  hss  ever  graduated  here,  whether  he  waited 
at  table,  made  fires,  rang  bells,  kept  monilois'  bilL^  ttr  not,  hss  been  a 
charity  student — nothing  more. 

Under  these  varied  and  contrasted  influeniMS  the  general  type  of  char- 
acter formed  here  is  one  in  which  truth,  honor,  generous  feeling,  broth- 
erly kindness,  most  genersity  and  permanently  pravuL  We  meet  it  in 
all  the  walks  of  life,  in  practical  aflairs,  in  the  profesaloos,  in  church,  m 
state.  It  is  not  often  found  in  its  highest  development,  but  when  it  is, 
how  lovely  does  it  rise  before  us,  Purity,  manliness,  and  ardent  youth 
go  well  together.  The  union  of  these  high  qualities  with  the  graceful- 
ness of  opening  life  and  glowing  manhood,  is  every  where  a  lovely  spec- 
tacle, which  the  gods  may  contemplate  with  delight  Nowhon  ia  it 
lovelier  or  more  beloved  than  among  its  kindred  youth  at  college.  Hara 
joa  not  watched  him  in  his  daily  walk!     Bcflncd  in  manners,  gentle  m 
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bcuing,  quiet  in  speech,  and  neTer  attenng  %  coum  word  or  •  doubtiUl 
Jest,  be  mores  like  the  angel  of  Hilton,  aeren  in  youthful  beautj.  He  is 
devout  and  nligious  without  ostmtatioti,  but  wilhont  the  dread  of  show- 
bg  it  on  all  fitting  oceasiMiB.  The  harmony  of  bia  life  ia  felt  by  the 
lightest  of  his  companions.  Do  bis  fbllow  students  doubt  bis  yirtne, 
sneer  at  bis  puri^,  scorn  his  gentleDessf  He  who  thinks  so  greatly 
migudges  their  generoas  natures.  In  hia  c«lin  «nd  saintly  presence  yice 
shrinks  abashed,  and  tries  to  hide  her  n^iness  ;  loose  phrase  and  sug- 
gestive  song  die  away  upon  shamed  and  Mlenced  lips.  His  Bpeech  is 
precious  as  gold ;  bis  opinion  sways  like  the  Hntsnce  of  a  sage ;  his 
IMhet'B  pride,  hia  motfaar^  Joy,  the  idol  of  Ui  tbtat's  heart— is  this  bt' 
faig  a  dream  of  ftooy  t  6od  fhrbid.  1  aeem  to  sw  him  now,  standing 
in  bodily  jveaence  before  nu.  jUmI  ha  sleeps  in  yondcs'  city  of  tha 
dead.  Bis  memory,  crowned  with  amanothioe  lirtoes,  is  the  viewless 
presence  In  which  he  lives  among  us. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  c1ob&  Ood  grant  that  we  may  all 
work  in  harmony  for  the  prosperity  of  the  common  mother  of  our  minds. 
Ood  grant  that  these  young  men,  who  come  up  year  by  yetr,  may  ander 
the  influences  of  the  place  b«  strengthened  for  enry  good  word  and  work. 
If  I  may  be  thought,  hereafter,  to  hare  wroagfat  ia  loroe  humble  meam* 
toward  the  cnuomtnatloa  of  my  hopes,  that  wHI  be  ttnown  enough 
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In  loss,  tix  jam  afteMhe  flnt  MtUmtent  of  Bothm,  tie  Qeoentl 
Court,  or  LegisUttm,  of  the  colony  of  MaaaachnKtU  Bay,  which  met 
M  Boiton  on  the  8th  of  September,  sDd  oontinued  in  tetekm  nntjl  the 
28th  of  October,  passed  an  actf  approprnting  £460  toward  the  ea- 
tablishmeot  of  a  school,  or  college.  The  buqi  thns  set  apart  was 
more  than  the  whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony,  at  that  time,  in  a  nn- 
gle  year.  The  dvilized  portion  of  the  population  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  persons  of  all  ages,  and  these  were  scattered  thinly  through 
ten  or  twelve  small  villages,  in  a  conntry  whoae  resources  was  not  yet 
developed,  and  of  which  so  little  wa*  known,  that  it  might  be  said  to 
be  unexplored.  Bat  in  all  these  villages,  the  magistratea  and  inini*- 
t«r8  were  educated  men—many  of  them  were  eminent  graduates  of 
the  nniveraty  of  Cambridge,  and  not  a  lew  of  them  had  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  England.  Theee  men  gave  direction  to  the  educa- 
tiocal  policy  of  the  colony,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  "learning  was  not  buried  in  the 
graves  of  (he  Others  in  church  and  common  weal  th."! 

Id  163T,  Oovemor  Winthrop,  Deputy-Ooremor  Dndley,  Counsel- 
ors Humphrey,  Harlatkenden,  and  Houghton,  and  the  Uinisters 
Cotton,  Wilson,  Davenport,  Wells,  Shepard,  and  Feten,  were/ap> 
pointed  by  the  General  Court  "  to  take  order  for  a  college,"  which, 
ia  the  same  year,  was  located  in  Newtown,  and  which  name  was 
changed,  in  1638,  to  Cambridge,  in  remembrance  of  the  place  where 
so  many  of  the  leading  colonists  had  received  their  education. 

In  1638,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  came  to  Charlestown  in 
1637,  gave  by  his  will  the  sum  of  £779  IVf.  2rf.  in  money,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  volumes  of  books.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so 

•  Thli  akileh  win  foim  ioIMbMUIt  BlIM'i  "  HUUry  tf  Banid  Oatft." 
t  "TtiB  Coun  xmd  to  fmt  £400  towud  ■  Kbaol  ta  collife.  <rhir»r  ^£300  To  be  pilj 
HH  jta.  ud  iSOi  vhtn  ttie  work  ii  flubbed,  ud  Iht  nut  Court  10  ippnlu  •hen  ind 
who  buUdliw."    F«Ltaort.>fteUiJnOnM(,M>App«d)i,p.  lae. 

:''Tnc>i>d>lDr*blGh<>iirUh(nd><li:bliilr  tnci  ■  «>ll>«cln  Niw  Knctand,  wne  iluU 
■B  Kbnlvi  Bilfhl  lia  Ibcrt  hIduih]  ta  Vkm  Krtlci  of  ChrM  ind  fail  charelkt*.  In  On  work 
orihi  mlnldrr.  uhI  ttut  tb(r  nlfbl  bt  Ma«<iHd  la  thrlr  ItBdnjcwi  with  lueli  prlDcipkH  u 
bniofht  Ibtlr  bhHHl  pTofenliDnlnisililcwUiknHib  Tbtro  )•  v  sm  thlBf  nf  traltrnn- 
ccrtiaMi  to  ThMt  chnrcbtf,  la  pmrnl  md  ■flcrtlnca.Ibu  ib«  pr«if  (rtcy  «f  IbM  ndtlr- 
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Tety  fittU  is  knom  of  a  raaa  wfaow  nanw  u  deser*«dlf  ooniinen«M- 
ted  in  thai  of  the  coUq^  to  vbioh  Ua  beqaott  waa  lo  timely  and  to 
bonntitU  an  .aid.  He  had  b»ti  bat  a  fov  iDOrths  in  di«  tx^oa;, 
thomgh  long  enough  to  ao]aire  Um  rMpaot  of  Iria  aMooiatoa,  and  to 
exdte  in  himself  tha  strongtat  ajmpAth;  wiA  the  efi>ri  to  exUnd  t)te 
roeans  of  education.  He  was  a  scholar,  as  well  m  an  orthoddi 
divine,  and  a  practical  CStristisn ;  and  it  fa  » ttnting  chaTacteriitic  of 
the  ag«,  and  oi  the  indiridua),  that  a  nuin  of  such  diaractw,  and  in 
auoh  eiroumsUnofls,  should  have  heea  found  in  hii  poution.  The 
sura  above  named  was  but  Lalf  of  his  property,  and  must  be  eetMined 
equal  to  six  or  aeren  timss  the  sam*  BomioAl  amount  «t  the  present 
day — sttflicieot,  fiorlainljr,  to  smom  to  ■  its  potseeior  the  eomfbrH  of 
Jife,  as  they  woold  then  bm  boen  esteemed.  And  yet  he  leaves  Us 
BBtive  ooantry,  a  vohmtary  axikt'and  rasorta  te  the  feeUe  aettlemnt 
of  a  scanty  cc^ony,  in  an  nnknomi  wild,  and  )Hvaches  the  gcepel  to 
tha  Uttle  flock  that  can  be  found  there  to  atleiid  his  mioiatrstioBs. 
Jf  there  be-such  a  thing  as  strength  inthehnman  character,  or  elet^i- 
tion  of  purpose,  and  saperiority  to  irorldly  sdrantagas,  in  the  htmsan 
heart,  sorely  they  were  exhibited  by  John  Uamrd.* 

The  first  class  was  formed  hi  1086,  nnder  the  care  of  Mr.  Nathaoiet 
Eaton — but  whether  as  a  preparatory  or  cotlpgiate  dass  does  not  ap- 
pear. It  is  certain,  bowsTer,  that  Mr.  Eaton  enjoys  the  bad  pre- 
eminence of  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  schoolmaslera  in 
New  England,  who  diqraced  his  calling  as  a  teacher  of  "  the  school  at 
Cambridge,"  by  bad  temper,  unjnstifiable  severities,  and  short  commons. 

In  1S40  the  General  Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of 
tlie  Cbarlestown  ferry ;  nod  in  the  same  year,  the  Rev,  Henry  Dun- 
stcr  arrived  from  England;  and  so  eminently  qualified  was  he  by 
learning,  ability  and  virtues  for  the  office  of  president,  that  he  was 
placed  in  it  at  once  by  a  sort  of  acclaroation  and  general  consent. 
He  was  imtacted  into  Ute  office  on  the  2Tth  of  Angnst,  1040.  Under 
his  administntUon,  and  principally  by  his  effort*,  a  course  of  study 
was  prwcribad,  a  code  of  laws  for  the  goveniment  of  the  students  was 
framed,  the  ceremonial  of  the  snnual  commencement  and  conferring 
of  degrees  was  institnted,  and  a  charter,  the  first  corporation  created 
by  the  0«nei'Bl  Court,  and  which  still  remain  as  the  fundamentAt  law 
of  the  oldest  literary  tnetitntion  in  this  country,  was  obtained.  Prob- 
ably the  college  never  had  a  more  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  oBioer 
than  President  Dunster,  and  yet  all  his  Berrices  to  the  cause  of  good 
learning  could  not  protect  him  from  being  indicted  by  the  gnind  jury 
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tvit  di^irUng  Um  otdhiaiiM  of  intut  bcptu*  bf  pi«MbiD;  tmlipeA>- 
hajflitin  ID  tha  eluireh  of  CMnbridge*  (rf  wbicb  be  «m  putor.  Hb 
«u  tried,  uonviMed,  and  tentosoed  to  roMira  «dmoaiticm  on  Le«tan 
Df>7,*  and  to  b«  lud  andsr  bonds  Sat  g«od  bebaTtor ;  and  so  stroiig 
.va>  th«  ptCMora  apnnit  luni,  that  on  tb«  24tk  of  Oetober,  16S4,  be 
r«Mgned  the  presidancj,  and  ratited  to  Scituate,  in  the  jurisdiodon  of 
FIfinoulii  Cokmj,  irb«>e  he  died  in  tJie  fdlowi^  year.  la  tam^- 
aacQ  Willi  ha  iy'mff  fequest,  bia  body  wat  brongbt  back  to  Cambrid^, 
that  it  might  rest  nanr  tha  collegie  which  1m  had  lored  and  tervcd  n 
bitbfullr. 

Some  of  the  proviiiou  in  tba  laws  for  the  goveraaieot  of  the  «ol~ 
lege,  drawn  up  b;  Freaident  DuaBter,  prcaent*  a  vivid  piotore  of  tht 
manner*  of  that  age.  "  Thej  [the  stadevti]  iball  ^onor,  aa  their  [w 
renta,  tlte  magistrate*,  ehiers,  tutom,  and  aUwho  are  older  than  then- 
wives,  «  rMMM  rtquim,  being  silent  in  (heir  presenee,  except  wbea 
•ded  a  question,  not  c«atMdieting>,  bat  showing  all  tbase  roarks  of 
boDor  and  revereoee  whiuh.  are  in  pniseworthy  ase,  saluting  tham  ' 
with  a  bow,  standing  uneovarad,"  Ac  The  use  of  thnr  mother 
tun^a  was  prohibited,  and  perhafa  ao  much  might  be  eSected  by 
law  even  now ;  but  it  wc^ld  be  en^rdj  nnsaie  to  predict  what  would 
be  the  subatiuite  for  it  io  iamiUar  use.  I^tin,  surely,  would  scaroely 
be  thought  of. 

The  mode  of  discipline  authoriied  by  the  "seventeenth  role"  ia  a 
recorded  proof  of  what  otherwise  mi^t  hare  rested  on  obecure  tra- 
dilion  only,  that  our  faLbers,  in  common  with  their  eon  temporaries 
generally,  were  not  well  informed  upon  one  charaoleristio  <^  bvman 
nature,  at  least.  The  degrading  and  brutalizing  ofiect  of  stripes  has 
been  so  often,  so  eloquently,  and  so  learnedly  detnonstrated  ui  modern 
times>  and  bai  been  shown,  besides,  by  the  experience  of  so  many 
ages,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  aspeoial.  wonder  that  the  geneia- 
tioBS.  which  grew  op  under  such  a  liability  did  not  relapse  into  bar- 
barism, rather  than  make  any  further  pn^p-ees  toward  oiviliiatioa. 
We,  of  llie  nineteenth  oeatory,  aympatbiie  deeply,  and  eten  painfully, 
with  the  feelings,  wounded  and  iadigoapt  as  tiiey  wnst  have  been, 
of  a  future  baronet,  a  governor,  three  presidents  of  the  college,  and 
thirty-seven  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  say  nothing  of  tha  less  distin- 
guished individuala,  all  of  whom  were  exposed,  for  the  four  years  of 
their  cdlege  life,  to  the  cruelty  permitted  in  the  following  law,  «ano- 
ti(»ed  by  Dunster.    "  If  any  student  shall  violate  the  law  of  Ood  nad 

•  LfctartDiy-RiT.  Dr.Coilon  enmmrn. 
1U7  of  uch  vFFk,  vrhicb  wu  Artrnded  bj  1h 
hu  b«D  eoninnicd  to  ihi  piwM  tlm*. 
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■of  Sm  ootti^  ^her  from  pierrerteneu,  or  Irom  gross  nt^gligence, 
after  he  shall  hAve  baen  twice  ttdmoaiabed,  A*  tnay  be  whipped,  if  not 
■D  adult ;  but  if  bb  adult,  hia  cause  fitinlt  be  laid  before  tbo  overeeeti, 
that  notice  umj  be  publiolj'  takea  of  him  aecording  to  bh  dewrts. 
Id  owe  of  grsrer  ounces,  hoireter,  let  no  one  expect  such  gradunl 
firoceedings,  or  that  an  admonitioB  must  necestarily  be  repeated  in 
relatkn  to  the  aanM  law." 

.  Tbe  flDforaemeBt  of  ttit  "twelfth  rate"  would,  in  these  days,  «er- 
taiulf  afibrd  frequent  ocoaMon  for  both  Iha  Bcbnonitiou  and  the  rod, 
«od  me  oan  not  but  sui^pect  that,  evan  then,  the  polioe  of  tbe  college 
most  have  had  aomecalls  for  itctivny,  both  in  wort)  and  indeed.  "No 
scholar  shall  buy,  tell,  orexduuge  an;  diingof  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  approbation  of  hit  parent,  gnardian,  or  tutor.  But  if  he 
shall  do  ao,  he  aball- be  fined  by  the  pnsident,  acoording  to  the  meiM- 
nre  of  his  o0ence." 

.  The  first  eommenoeinwt  at  Harrnrd  Ct^ege,  waa  boMen  on  the 
0th  of  October,  1642,  when  niM  candidate*  took  the  degree  of  Itnch* 
elor  of  Aria.*  "  They  were  joung  men  of  good  hope,"  remarks  Oor. 
Winlhrop,  "and  performed  their  parta  so  as  to  give  good  proof  of 
their  profidencjr  in  Uie  tongues  and  at^.  Mont  of  tbe  members 
of  the  Uenenl  Court  were  present,  and  fur  tbe  enoourngetnent  of  the 
students,  dined  at  the  "ordinary  eommonii."  Thus  commenced  flow- 
ing out  that  current  of  coUivated  intellect,  which  has  widened  and 
deepened  into  more  than  a  mighty  stream,  and  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  social  life  and  public  sentiment  of  each  successive 
generation  tor  more  than  two  centuries. 

In  1642  the  General  Court,  held  at  Boston,  passed  the  following 
"Act  eitablMiiy  tie  Ovtnten  cf  Harvard  CrJlepe:" — 

Wherau,  throajth  the  good  hand  oT  God  npon  m,  thtre  I*  a  Cdlcge  fmnded 
En  CwDbridgp,  in  tbacMol;  vf  Middlrara,  culled  Ha»iid  CncLiior, for  tbani-. 
nniraf^iDtnt  whertof  this  Court  Iiu  siren  thv  ram  o(  Ibar  handred  puanda,  and 
nlan  Iha  rc»«iuo  o(  tlio  teiij  betwlit  Cli«rli>ituwn  and  Bmluo,  nnd  (liat  the  wrll 
orderJiiK  ind  Tnana|[ing  nT  the  aid  CoHi^  ii  nt  giml  nnmrnment ; 

It  B  thorFri>re  ordered  V  '''■*  (^^f<i  id*)  tlie  SDlbority  thereof,  that  th«  QiiT«r- 
nor  and  Dirpuly  Oi'icmor  for  Ihc  time  briii^,  nnd  all  the  magiilrntea  of  thii  juria- 
dietii«,  together  with  the  mchJag  «Uerf  of  the  lix  next  adinliiin^  tnwas,  rrx., 
Ginibridge,  WaUirtown.  Charltaiowii,  Button,  R«bdr;.aDd  Don-heMer,  and  ih« 
Premdcnt  of  the  latd  Clollvf^  fl>r  the  lime  hetns,  *hiill,  from  lime  to  time,  have 
full  power  and  autbori^  to  maka  and  raUbliah  all  aiich  orders,  atatntrs,  aiid  eon- 
atitDtiona,  aa  they  ahall  aee  neceMsr;  for  the  inatitn^nl,  gnididf.  and  furtht^ring 
nf  the  wid  Coliege,  and  tha  aeTL-ral  ineLribirn  thereof,  fhmi  time  Cn  time,  JD  ptrl)', 
mATiHtf,  and  liirDiiig ;  •■  alio  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage,  to  the  luo  and  bs- 
linoTof  the  nid  Coltege,  and  the  membera  thereof,  alt  gilte,  legadei,  brqueatha, 
revennea,  Undc,  end  dmaliona,  aa  either  have  been,  are,  or  *)»11  be,  oonfarre^, 
beatowed,  or  any  wayi  ihall  fiJI,  or  eoma,  to  the  odd  Cidlege. 

*  8h  apfudix  VL  fir  ikettanUM,  ta.-T<filiDltd«llra  froa  Qalncr'i**aaierf  f^Ar- 
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And  wh*T«aa  it  may  oo«n<  to  piua,  Ihal  many  of  tb*  Mid  miffiitHM  »ai  wlii 
cUer>  iiHiy  be  tlamnt,  or  olberwbs  employed  about  other  wHjjhty  sffiiin,  wbeB 
(Im  laid  CvUrg*  raay.iHivd  lltdr  ftMcnl  hdf  and  soaiMel, — It  U  therefore  order- 
ed, that  ilie  K^Mter  aain^r-al  mid  magialratn  and  tiden,  vidtb  ehall  be  pnaant, 
■ritfa  the  Freaiden^  ahall  hoie  Ih«  |iower  uf  tha  whD;e.  Provided,  Ibat  it  au* 
CtHutitation,  order,  oi  ordan,  by  thtm  inad«,  eball  be  IbiiDd  hnrtful  to  lh«  Bid 
College,  or  ibe  mt-mben  theiW,  or  ui  tha  weal-pnblie,  Acn,  apoo  appeal  of  tba 
party  or  partiea  grieved,  unla  tha  conipany  of  Oversaera,  linrt  menl'ioDed,  they 
aball  r^al  tba  nid  oadrr.  or  ordent,  if  ihey  Bhall  *ee  cmee,  at  their  neit  meel- 
ing,  or  etuDd  HocouDtable  \hereat  to  the  neat  CiewnJ  Coatt. 

In  1643  k  rote  wai  puaed  by  tho  govemora  of  the  college  to  adopt 
a  ooniinoti  aeal,  in  aiurm  which  bM  thrquahties  of  simplicity  and 
appropriate  beauty.  Three  booltx  -were  spread  open  on  r  shield,  and 
npOD  them  was  inacribed  tha  word  VaaitAS,  eipre«^ng;  in  the  ino!tt 
einpbatio  inaDiier,  the  otgeot  i/t  thjs  institution,  and  indicatJng  tha 
K^oat  prominMit  meana  by  vhidi'  il  was  U>  be  ettatned.  It  does  not! 
ajipear  tliat  this  derioe  wBa«\'erengrHved,oru8ed  ;  tbough it  has tlie 
merit  of  being  mora  comprebensire,  and  more  simple,  than  the  firsC 
ae|J  which  was  aetualty  osed,  and  wtiioh  had  the  motto  "In  Cbristi 
Gt-OKIAM."  TUs,  aa  it  wetild  be  ordinarily  understood,  conveys  the 
erroBeoiu  impression  tl»t  llte  institution  waa  designed  to  be,  or  that 
it  aotuall;  was,  a  tfaeologieal  scbool ;  and  such  an  idea  is  still  more 
directly  countenanced  by  the  motto  subsequently  introduced,  and 
vbieh  i*  still  in  use,  Cbkuto  et  EoOLaaim  VsaiTAB  inelodM  every 
species  of  truth,  (ind  is  therefore  more  strictly  in  unison  with  the 
known  plan  and  cWacter  of  tha  college.  The  simplicity  of  the  de- 
vice, charficteri«tic  of  that  age,  recommends  itself  to  the  best  taste  of 
all  ages. 

In  1642  and  1 643  many  large  donations  of  money,  types,  boobs, 
&&,  were  made  by  penooa  in  Et^lnnd,  and  in  the  ct^ny.  Some 
of  the  money  which  came  from  abroad  was  taken  by  the  General 
Court,  and  interest  was  allowed  for  it,  at  tha  rata«r  taora  tlmu  uiae 
per  cent.  This  was  continued  for  many  years,  and  thm  discontinued 
forsometimu;  till  at  length,  in  1713,  Uie  origiiutl  sum  was  repaid, 
with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  fhim  1085. 

In  lOSO  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  General  Courts  by  which  the 
President,  five  Fellows,  and  a  Treasurer  were  made  n  "Oorporatjon,* 
with  power  of  perpetual  succession,  and  of  doiog  many,  ni^  almost 
all  necessary  acts  "  for  the  adf aacement  and  education  of  youth, 
in  all  manner  of  good  literature,  arts  and  sciences." 

FJtc  dUrfn-  ^  tit  Pfnitta  and  FtUoat  of  Harvard  CcUtgt,  wmdtr  lie 
Siat  o/  tit  Ctlny  ^  Hattaciuttiu  Bag,  ami  btariag  date,  Hi^  3t«l,  A. 
A  165(1. 

Whereas,  tbroDj^h  (1ie  eood  hand  of  God,  maay  wetl-deroted  penooa  hay* 
bcfn,  aod  diii^  are,  moved,  and  Mured  sp,  to  gire  mi  beilow,  aandiy  giRa,  lega- 
eie(,bndi,  and  rBvennea,  fur  the  adriuecnwiit  of  all  good  Uteratote,  srli,  utd 
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fdenoea,  'm  Bamrd  Ctdl^>,  In  Cmibriclga  In  the  toantj  at  MIMTmei.  ati  to 
tin  iMiDteiunoe  d  the  PrnJdent  and  Felkm,  and  for  all  araonnnadaboDa  of 
bnildrng*,  and  all  other  neetmarj  prormtma,  Aat  may  eondDoe  to  the  fdoeatloB 
of  Iba  BDgliah  and  Indian  ronlh  oftUa  «MiMry,  <•  knowledge  and  ndlinem 

]t  !•  therefuTe  ordered  and  eBadad  by  thia  Coart,  aod  the  aDtiionty  thereoT, 
tiiat  tur  the  Airtherinf  of  to  good  •  w«k,  and  fiv  the  purpowi  aKirwiM,  from 
bcDoelMth.  that  the  nid  Collqpi,  in  Caanbridge  <n  Middl«M-i,  In  Hrw  Engtand, 
aball  be  a  Conoratioa,  oooaMing  of  M*en  peramu,  lu  wit :  a  Pnflldnit,  fire  Teh 
lanw,  and  ■  Treatarer  or  Barvr;  and  ttut  Henry  DnnaleT  ihall  be  the  firat 
Preaidealj  Bamoel  Mather,  BamDel  Dmttatib.MMWrmijt  AH,  JoMthao  Mitohdl, 
Cumlbrt  Starr,  aod  Samuel  Eaton,  Baohelon  of  Art,  ihill  be  thv  five  Velkm-e) 
and  Thonui  lJanli>nh  to  be  prceent  TrraHirer,  all  ft  them  bring  iuhabltuiu  in 
■     "  ....  -.  ~     lonition  liiM 

hem,  procnr- 

iilg  the  [iMBMioe  of  the  Oteraren  of  the  CnlleRe.  and  by  tlleir  canned  and  ooa- 
•vnt,  ahall  hate  power,  aiul  are  hereby  SBlboriied,  at  any  time,  or  tisiee,  to  elect 
a  new  Preaident,  Felluwn,  or  Trraaun^r,  aa  <A,  aiid  from  time  lu  lime,  lu  any  cif 
the  nid  perenn*  vhel!  die,  or  be  retnoYed  ;  wtmh  nid  PmidenI  and  Feliowt,  for 
the  line  beiag,  ehall  tst  ever  hcnaAev,  ia  Dimie  and  Giol,  be  one  bodj  pulitic  and 
Mrpomte  in  law,  Id  alt  intenUand  purpoHv;  nod  *hiit1  have  prrpi'luai  lucvernion  : 
and  ahall  be  called  by  the  name  of  Proldeot  and  FeTlowi  of  tiarvard  Coli>-ee,  and 
itwH,  ttom  time  to  lime,  be  diieible  «■  ahreeaid,  and  by  ihat  nama  thry,  ind  ihcir 
aocceaian,  (ball  and  imy  purchaie  aad  aciiuire  k)  IhemielirB,  or  lake  and  ri-oeiva 
upon  free  gift  and  dnnatiun,  any  land*,  tcnrmenta,  or  brreditamenta,  within  Ihla 
jnnadielKin  of  the  MaanchaKtla,  aet  aioenling  fie*  hnndicd  ponnda  per  atninai, 
and  any  goodi  and  iniiia  of  mnney  whataoever,  tu  Ibe  nee  and  bchmf  of  the  laid 
Prraident,  Pcllowi,  atid  acbotiu*  uf  thr  nid  Collr^  ;  and  ilwinaTaae  and  plead, 
or  bu  anad  and  impleaded  by  the  name  rfni  i  niil,  in  all  Coorta  and  plaoea  of  jodl' 
OKlnre,  within  the  inriediciion  iroreuid. 

And  tluit  the  wd  PreaJdi^nt,  with  any  three  of  the  Fellowi,  ahall  have  power, 
aad  are  bnt4iy  aniboriaed,  when  they  ehaU  thinlt  St,  to  make  and  appnint  a  «an- 
DIM)  led  fur  the  uae  oftbe  nid  Corpuration.  And  the  Preaident  and  Fellows,  or 
major  part  nf  them,  from  time  lu  time,  may  meet  and  chooae  laoh  offioen  and 
aevvante  for  the  College,  and  make  aoah  allowanee  to  them,  Bi>d  them  ahu  tu  r«- 
more,  and  atWr  death,  or  removal,  to  vhnoao  inch  olhera,  and  to  make,  from  lime 
Id  time,  Mich  orders  and  by-law>,  fur  the  better  ord<^ring,  and  earryinfi  on  the  vnrk 
oftheCirilege.M  they  riull  think  6t;  provided,  the  aaidorderi  be  allowed  by  Iha 
Orwreeer*.  Aod  alao,  that  the  Preaident  and  Fellowa,  or  major  part  of  them  with 
the  Treaanivr,  shall  have  pnwer  to  m«ke  cattaliuive  hargaina  fur  lands  and  tene- 
menia,  to  be  porthaaed  by  tha  nid  CorporatinD,  for  vahiabla  oonaidaration. 

And  (or  the  better  ordering  of  the  government  of  the  aaid  College  and  Ciirpo- 
ration.  Be  it  enncled  by  the  aulhurity  iRiresHid,  that  (he  President,  and  three 
nHWB  of  the  Fellows,  shall  and  may,  from  lime  to  time,  npm  dne  wanting  or  nn- 
tice  given  by  the  Preaident  In  the  rest,  hiiM  a  meeting,  far  the  debatine  and  cim- 
adnding  of  albln  connrninK  the  pnilils  and  rL-venees  of  any  lands,  and  dl^iosing 
«f  their  goods  f  provided  that  all  the  nid  disposings  be  acn^ing  lo  the  will  of  the 
doours) ;  and  fuTdirecIioD  in  nllemergent  oocaMimsi  eiecation  of  all  order*  and 
fcy-lawa;  and  for  the  procnring  of  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  Overaeenand  So- 
ciety, in  great  and  difRcntt  cam :  and  in  ease  of  tion- agreement ;  in  all  which 
cases  afort-sold.  the  conclnsion  shall  be  made  by  the  major  part,  tha  aaid  Preaident 
having  a  coating  micr,  the  Ovem-en  consenting  iherenittoi  and  that  all  the 
aiKiresiud  transactions  rhnl)  tend  to  and  fiir  the  nse  and  behoof  of  tlie  President, 
Fellaw^  sehnliire,  and  iriTioers  of  the  said  College,  attd  for  all  aorommodaU»a  of 
Inildini^,  bnrdii,  and  all  other  Decenary  pruiiitnns  and  famitnns,  as  mny  be  far 
the  advancement  nnd  edaMlon  of  yoalh,  in  all  manoer  of  soad  lileratnro.  arts, 
and  scienoes.  And  fnrthcr,  be  It  altered  by  thia  Cuort,  and  the  aalhorily  ihelvof, 
that  all  the  Umdi.  tencmrma.  nd  hereditament*,  hnoses,  or  revenoea,  within  this 
jvrisdictlon,  to  the  atirenM  Pmldent  or  Cullrge  appertaining,  >et  exoeeding  lb* 
trIdb  uf  Rve  hnndred  putmds  ptT  annnm,  shall,  fn>iii  hencefiirtb,  br  freed  frorn  idl 
civil  impiiitiunt,  tflxea,  and  mln  ;  ail  gomls  tu  the  nid  Cnrporation,  or  ta  aay 
■ehohis  thrrruf  nppertsininK,  ■hall  bi'  eiempbd  fmm  sit  manner  uf  uM.  CMrtiam, 
and  e»n-iK'  «'liHlw.'Vi'r.  And  thiit  tli.-  »!.(  Pn'.dent.  P.-IU>ws.  snd  sehslw*. 
lugiAher  vrilh  thirsernols,  aail  ollwr  u<-vt*iary  uftimn  to  tha  nid  President, 
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>,  Dot  MOBsding  ton,  lii.,  Ibna  to  di»  niMdfillt,«» 
_  ag,*hall  b*  exAiDpted  fnun  all  prrKKwl  oivil  omoe  , 
■ervioca,  wiiUhiiigi,  wid  wanllDg*  j  and  ■uch  of  their  aUtea,  m 
eioeediDg  ona  bandral  pnoAda  a  man,  ahall  ba  trte  trom  all  conntr;  Uu>  <r  itie* 
whalaowr,  aod  au  gtbcc. 

la  witow  wherwf,  tba  Court  hathouiKd  the  aeal  of  (be  rolon;  to  be  lierennlo 
•ffiiod.  Dated  tha  ona  and  thirtieth  ds;  of  the  ihlrd  inaDth,  oillad  Alw,  anno 
1«50. 

[u  «.]  Thohm  Dijdut,  Ootwnior.' 

1654— IS?!:. 

AAer  tbo  retigaation  of  Preaident  Duntter,  Jobn  Am(«  Comme- 
nim,  of  Moravia,  received,  through  tbe  younger  Winthrop,  overtures' 
to  (kcMfit  tbe  of&oeif  but  be  was  ioduced  to'  besUiw  bis  educatioual 
labors  in  Sweden  and  Transjlvania. 

On  tbe  2d  of  NoveinbeT]  lBd4,  tbe  Rev.  Cbarles  Cbauocj,  tben. 
on  bis  way  Ft'om  Scitnate,  in  Pljittoath  County,  where  be  had  been' 
»  miniatfir  for  twelve  yean,  to  England,  with  a  view  of  being  reiusta-' 
ted  in  bis  former  pariih  of  Ware,  was  chosen  President.  Ha  wiw 
bom  in  Uertfordsbirein  1589,  Was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  be  was  afterwards  Fro- 
feaMr  of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek,  until  be  was  settled  over  a  parish  in 
Ware.  Here  be  became  involved  in  ibe  eocleaisslical  troubles  "/or 
t^f^Kuitiff  the  tiiataty  (jf  a  rati  about  the  communion  table"  for  which 
he  was  finally  silenced  and  suspended  by  AicblMsbop  Laud,  and  in 
consequence  betook  himself  to  the  colony  of  Flymontb  in  1638.  He 
was  siitf-four  yean  old  when  be  took  charge  of  tbe  oolite,  and  liia 
presidency  was  prolouged  lilt  death,  February  19,  1672,in  biseighty- 
teoond  year.  He  was  an  iudebtigable  student,  rising  every  morning 
at  four  o'clock  the  year  round.  It  was  bis  practice  to  devote  between 
three  and  four  boun  enry  day  to  privat«  devotion,  and  sometimes 
be  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.    The  church  at  Cambridge,  of  which 


hr,  sUh  iha  eokiaj  an)  appamlaBlilf  la  Uit  cumhIi  orilx  PnaiCuii  and  Fdlox  d(  Bariird 
Collfge. 

t  Or.  Codnn  Nmlhir,  in  " Mtifiialia, "  folia.  Lamina,  170^  Bcwk tV,  p. IM,  altiTMaliaf 
tMaiOT'ii  mlsaailaa.  Kja:— 

■■Thai  bran  Old  tUa.  J-Apuku  Jnai  COMMEMVB.  Iht  nimt  of  whore  Wo^hh«I^  bftn 
Trnmprtltil  u  fu  u  nan  lhu>  ItvrH  LaniniiM  (irhenar  ewrrj  one  »  BodiMnl  unio  hi* 
J«H>  mqU  oanr  U  >M  iKlMd  afiatd  K UMMir  our  Mr.  Wiiutnv  io  hii  TiaTila  iKroufli 
tlM£MaCtaBiMH,la«HiaQ**rlMaMiB-iBivAH<l,anllUauiiiu«iU*Colltd|(i[>d  Co-k- 
trg.  Id  Ika  <)*>IUr  nf  a  PntldrM :  Bal  Ihc  ealleluiiaiu  of  tbe  aiKtl!M\  Ambaaaador,  ditcrt. 
hit  htai  aaoIlMi  waf ,  thai  lacaavioM*  JUtmaiM  bawaw  pel  an  AaiariraiL" 

Vamnaiikuna  Imiud  u  rUt  bslaiKJ  In  mi,  Id  arfautaa  *  ajitam  of  public  InMrnctlaa 
iirilin  CuBimanstaltll.  UctWIed  LoDdaa  In  (taal f eiT, bul  tha dUurbancn  !□  Irclmnd n 
Wadirrd  Ma  p4aiw  Ibal  hi  abaadaaad  tkal  SeU  •b4  aBet(ilad  aataiHu  laik  U  awtdan,  wliti* 
ha  had  iha  roiBUHMa  af  Chawtflar  0>*Mtlan,wtd  iba  aU  of  V>a  SwnlMi  aotirnneot. 
Kd  CannvnlDa  audi  cllharOU  or  NawEiwIaod  hla  pFnaumt  naldtD«,H  »a  noKuo 
■lUcltrnniipaaiilMi  hia  pobUeaiten  and  Mncri  prnoaaltllMta  would  haTakaimlacediba 
■aar  aduciilanal  raftna  tAkh  N  iaiiwanHd  is  dtmaor,  Bia  Maaaali  Id  Bananl'j 
■af  ^  AlHoAai."  ToL  v.,  p.  9G7-aa 
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be  HM  pMbn^  aA«r  be  bad  bwo  with  tb<m  ».  year  or  tw«,  kept  bd 
aatire  d«y  of  thaaktffi»i»ff  to  Ood  for  the  mere;  «f  enjoying  luch  « 
pnacber.  Dr.  Uatton  M«tber  «t«Ui:  "The  Faliow4  of  the  college 
onee  leadieg  tfaii  Tenemble  dd  man  to  preach  a  Mrmon  on  a  winter 
■kiy,  they,  out  of  aSectioQ  to  hioi,  to  diMOurag«  biin  from  so  difficult 
ao  undertaliiDg,  told  him,  'Sir,  jou'Ll  certainly  die  in  the  pulpit;'  but 
he,  layiog  hold  on  what  they  aaid,  as  if  tbey  bsd  offered  the  grrealest 
McouragemaDt  in  the  world,  preeeed  ihe  more  vigorously  through  the 
loow-diift,  aod  said, '  How  glad  should  I  be,  if  what  you  say  might 
prove  true.' " 

During  liie  term  of  office  of  "  tliie  TeDerable  old  man  "  the  only 
Indian,  who  e\-er  pasted  through  tbe  four  years  of  college  life,  took 
his  d^nree.  Several  were  induced  h>  attempt  the  oiviliiiag  prooeas 
of  a  learned  education;  and  ai  one  tima,  the  "Society  for  Propaga- 
ting tbo  Qospel  in  Nev  England  and  the  Parb  Adjacent,"  erected  a 
ball  for  their  acoummodation,  at  a  cost  of  between  £300  and  £400. 
The  effort  wna  aooo  given  up,  however,  as  the  Indian  eonstitutioa  was 
found  incompatible  with  those  balHLt  which  are  re<]Disite  for  titorary 
attainments.  Even  Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck,  as  this  solitary  Indian 
graduate  whs  euphoniously  called,  soon  died  of  consumption.  The 
buiidiDg  erected  for  the  spedal  aooommodation  of  the  natives  was, 
therefore,  appropriated  to  other  pnrposes,  and  for  some  time  was  used 
as  a  printing  office,  which  gained  great  renown  in  its  day. 

About  one  half  of  the  graduates  under  President  Cbauncy  became 
ministen  of  the  gcwpel,  and  several  others  held  poi-ta  of  dis^notion  in 
civil  life.  Two  wHre  Chief  Justices  of  the  Colony ;  one  was  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  successively  Gor- 
eroor  of  Msssnchusetla  and  of  New  Hampshire;  and  three  beosroe 
presidents  of  colleges,  vii:  two  of  Harvard,  and  ona  of  Yale. 

The  douationa  to  the  ooll^^  at  this  period,  were  numerous  and 
interesting  ;*  indicaling,  in  varioua  ways,  the  state  of  the  colony  in 
respact  to  its  Ksoureee,  th«  aSectionate  regard  of  tbe  comrauoity,  and 
the  liberality  of  many  persons  in  Englaad,  as  well  as  here,  toward 
Ibis  school  ;q  the  wilderness.  Two  of  tbe  most  considerable,  which 
have  remained  av«i]abl«  to  the  present  day,  are  tbe  bequest  of  Edward 
Hopkins,  of  £500,f  and  tbe  annuity  of  William  Pennoyer,  which,  at 
tbe  time,  was  £S4  per  annum,  and  is  now  about  £50.  Both  of  these 
were  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  indigent ;  tbe  former  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cating boye  at  die  grammar  school  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  as  well 
a4  young  men  at  tbe  college,  and  the  latter  for  this  pnrpoae  only. 

t  an  Binurd'a  •'Amtricm  Jlmrnai  ^  JSdueattaa,"  Vol,  IV.,  GG9. 
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Daring  Uiq  Utter  put  of  President  ChAonoji's'MlnioiMntio*.  boUt 
the  Colkg^e  and  the  Colony  were  I'tiTolved  in  pecuniary  embarrM*- 
Bents,  ilia  butldiogB  of  the  Minitiary  w«re  "  ruiDoos  and  almost 
irreparable,"  and  "  tlie  narober  of  acbolara  abort  of  wliat  they  liad 
'been  in  fanner  days."  All  ita  efficient  funds  did  not  amonnt  to  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  without  a  new  building  its  situation  was  dea- 
perate.  The  General  Court  conld,  or  would  do  oothing.  In  this 
emergency,  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  an  ad- 
dreM  to  Ifae  Ganenil  Court  in  1669,  after  expre«ung  tlieir  thaokfal- 
neas  for  Uie  protecUon  extended  to  them  by  Massachusetts,  and  saying, 
"that,  although  they  had  articled  with  them  for  exemption  from 
tsseo,  yet  they  had  never  nrticled  with  Ood  «Bd  their  own  oon- 
sciences  for  exemption  fi^ni  gratitude,"  which  "while  they  were 
studying  bow  to  demonttrMe,  the  loud  groans  of  the  sinking  college 
came  to  their  ears;  and  hoping  that  their  example  might  provoke 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  an  holy  emulation  in  so  good  a  work,  and 
the  General  Court  itaelf  vig^onely  to  set,  for  the  diverting  the  omen 
of  calsiuity,  which  its  dealruction  would  he  to  New  England,"  declare, 
tiiAt  a  voluntary  collection  had  been  made  among  tlieir  inhabitants, 
which  aiilhorizei]  the  town  to  pledge  the  payment  of  "sixty  pounds 
sterling  s  year  fur  seven  years  ensuing  ;  to  be  improved  by  the  Over- 
seers of  tbe  College  for  the  advaacemeot  of  good  literature  there." 

This  noble  example  was  not  lost  oo  Massachusetts.  Efficiunt  meas- 
ures were  immediately  adopted  for  raising  subscriptions  ia  the  Colony, 
and  an  agent  was  despatched  to  England  to  solicit  aid  irota  its  friends 
there,  with  letters  and  an  urgent  address  to  them  from  the  overseen. 
These  exertions  produced,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  subscrip- 
tions for  more  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  Under  this 
encouragement,  in  1B72,  authc»ity  was  given  for  tbe  commencement 
of  a  new  edifice.  Subscriptions,  however,  were  more  easily  made, 
than  collected.  Great  delays  aud  delinqvendes  ocourred.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  were  compelled  to  interfere ;  and,  after  eflbrta  for  five  or 
ui  years,  first  by  urging,  tlien  by  threatening,  and  at  last,  by  actually 
aulfaoriiing  the  delinquent  subscriptions  to  be  oolt«cted  by  distress, 
they  finitlly  succeeded  in  completing  the  erection  of  a  new  eoll^;e,  in 
1682,  ten  years  after  it  had  been  commenced. 


President  Chaoncy  was  succeeded  in  offlos  by  Leonard  Hoar,  who 
belonged  to  the  medical  as  well  aa  to  tlie  clerical  profession.  He  wm 
educated  at  Harvard,  but  returned  to  England  to  become  minister  at 
Wanstead,  in  Essex.     He  was  inducted  into  the  prasidency  in  July, 
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1673,  and  resigned  in  Harcb,  1675,  after  a  troubled  admiiiistratioti— 
both  with  tbe  corporatioD  and  the  Btudenta — the  latter,  accordiag  to 
Cotton  Mather,  luad  to  "turn  cudweeds  and  trHveatic  whaterer  he 
did  and  aaid,  with  a  deaign  to  make  him  odiooi,"  a  design  in  which 
they  Bucceeded  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  Puritan  yontha.  He 
General  Court  became  enrly  mixed  up  "in -tbe  motions  and  debates," 
And  a  second  jear  had  not  passed,  berore  the  General  Court  sum- 
moned into  tbeir  presence  the  corporation,  oTeneers,  president,  and 
itndents;  and,  after  a  fill  hearing,  notwithstanding  that  Dr,  Hoar, in 
consideration  of  the  poverty  of  the  students,  voluntarily  relinquished 
thy  pounds  of  big  annual  salary,  die  Conrt  paned  this  most  extraor- 
dinary vole;  "That,  if  tbe  college  be  found  in  the  same  languishingf 
condition  at  the  next  session,  tbe  preeident  is  concluded  to  be  dis- 
nisned  without  further  hearing."  After  this  decisive  enconragvment 
to  malcontents,  it  was  not  difflcult  to  anticipate  the  result  llie  col- 
lie continued  to  languisb,  and  Dr.  Hoar  resigned  hb  oCBce  in  the 
March  ensuing. 

The  Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  tlie  minister  of  Cambridge,  was  his  aw> 
lessor,  as  president  pro  ttfitport,  rctuniog  bis  poeition  as  pastor  of  the 
church.  He,  too,  was  horn  in  England,  but,  coming  over  in  child- 
hood, be  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  then  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  regularly  settled ;  and,  having  relumed  to  tJkii 
country,  wiUi  so  many  others  of  tbe  non-conEjnnista,  he  became,  in 
(he  6nt  place,  minister  of  Cambridge,  and  then  preudent  of  tbe  col- 
lege. He  officiated,  for  five  years,  as  a  merely  temporary  occupant 
of  the  chair,  and  was  notfonnally  installed  till  February,  1680.  He 
is  believed  to  have  countenanced  those  who  expressed  their  dissatis* 
hction  with  his  predecessor ;  and  he  certainly  resigned  bis  seat  in  tlie 
Corporation  within  a  year  after  Hoar's  appointment.  The  most  rea- 
sonable, as  well  as  the  most  charitable,  construction  of  bis  conduct  is, 
that  the  complaints  against  the  late  president  were  not  without  some 
just  foundation ;  fbr  Oakes  has  left  behind  him  tbe  reputation  of  hav- 
ing been  "a  nan  of  bright  parts,  extensive  learning,  and  exalted 
piety  " — a  reputation  clearly  inconsistent  with  any  factious  conduct, 
or  personal  jealoasy.  He  died  in  July,  1681,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lis  classmate,  John  Rogers,  s  graduate  of  1649. 

This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ri^^ers,  of  Ips- 
wich ;  and  had  applied  himself  Urst  to  the  study  of  theoli^y,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  medicine.  He  continued  in  office  for  two  years 
only,  highly  esteemed  for  his  a))ilities  and  acquisitions,  and  greatly 
loved  for  tbe  amiableness  of  bis  temper.  He  was  the  first  layman 
who  held  lh«  ofitce  of  president  of  the  college. 


{Ta  Im  (HttinKd.) 
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QBANTS  AND  DONATIONS 


HAKVAKD  COUfQB. 


Cm.  £  BMUif-      £  Lawftil. 

1«M  Toward  s  school  or  College *M    0    0 

l«aa  Carobriago«nd  WiiMrtown  ™(«i,  £S0H#.  uid^ao,.      WIS    0" 
1440  Ferrv  bvLWDoa  Boatoii  uid  Clu>rlij«M>irn,   . 

IMS  TnFrc<idoncDunalcr,tobepi^diDgndiiornUci,    .    100    0    0 
lUO  The  CbaiMr  eiumpMd  the  CoUue  ftoin  UiBtion  oa 
re*!  property  to  tho  viiliie  of  ijOO  iterllug  per  in. 
IMt  Two  choiiMnd  Mre*  nf  luod.* 

KH  £100  par  annum,  fur  aeveiijeu*, TOO    0    0 

1AA7  Five  bnodreii  acre*  of  land  granted  to  PrMidsnt. 

1M6  To  Uia  Pnnidtiit, (000 

1872  £lWp«rMiTium  toIhoFreiiidentforthntejcarB,      .        .        .      UO    0    0 
l«Tr>  £100  per  ■nmini  Co  tlie  Praxldant  Ibr  ■even  yarn,    .       .       .      TOO    0    0 
ItSS  £100  per  annum  to  tlio  I'rasident  for  ten  yean,         .        ,        .    1000    0    0 
"MerriiyinengliiCiinooBny.witiilOOOaoreaatljiWent," 

C.nMd  Co  PreNdant  and  Fcllevt.t 
Preaident, 100    0    0 

ISM  Do IM    0    0 

USA  Do.  £aO  per  iDnam  fur  lii  vean, SOO    0    0 

nor  Do.  £iio  •'      "      It    o  ■  It WO  0  0 

170S  Do.  XIK  ••         "        "  three   " *W    0    0 

170S  Do.  for  repairlDK  hii  honM, IS    1    9 

1711  Do 180    0    0 

Ills  Do, IBO    0    0 

17IS  Do.£l»naCe))iliercenE.dboonntfR>m*terliQg,      .     13S  »    0 
17 IS  Do.     ItOatlS)         "  '"  "  .      IM  IS    4 

171fi  Do.     190  at  «t  "  "  "  114    0    0 

1717  Do.     im)at40  "  "  "  .      lOS    0    0 

1718  Do.     I'm  at  4-,  "  "  "  .        »    0    0        ■ 
For  erectiue  ManMchiiMtta  Hall  flAOO  at  45  par  oMit. 

dircoitnc  Ihim  atcrllng, 8S5    0    0 

1719  To  the  Tru-ident  i:i'<UaCSO  perc«nt  diacanat  fram 

atcriioe, Ml    0  0 

For  ttie  iiaw  hnilding,  £S00O  at  50  par  ocnt.  JlacoaDt 

ft«m  aterltng, U04    0  0 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  aorc*  of  land  In  tlie  town  of 

Lniicni]iirK.«oldrnr£IW)at.iapercenC.,    .        .  M    9  0 

nV  To  the  PriNildvut,  £4'><l  at  Ml  par  oant.  dlMnunt,        .  tOO    0 ,  0 

17«  To  the  President,  £i:.0  at  B?       "                "                 .  84  10  0 

17S3  Tothal'reudDUC,£l-'>OatflO      "                "        ,        .  CO    0  0 

ns.'>  To  the  PreKidunt,  £^^0  at  M      "                "        .        .  78    4  0 

17M  To  the  Praiidunl  £3W  at  M      "                "        .        .  lit  II  0 

ForPreaiduiit'alloDaa.flOOOatMpeTCcnt.dlRconnt,  SU    0  0 
17ST  To  the  PrunidgnC,  exto  per  annnm  for  eight  yeai«  In 

fVHMi.atMpercenL  tUatount,   .               .       .  lOlS  IB  0 

173''i  ToProf.  WlttgleKVorth,  £.Wat7Hiiercent.  diKount,  11     0  0 

ITM  TothePrpKulent,  £lWatTepaTC<mt.diiwODM,        .  tS  1«  0 

ToFrof.  Wi|Kle»wonh,£lBI»^W.at78p^M.di«c.,  4    0  0 

1TI7  To  thrj  Presiiihnt,  £»<i  at  7fl  per  cent,  diaconnt,  4B    0  0 

1TS8  TothePrealdeat,  £300at7>peT«*DC.diaooan(,        .  eS    0  0 

^  Amount  oirriod  Ihrward,         ....  SIM  oa    4  «03    1    « 

•NinrpbUload.       tTMifnatwaiMWladbT  adnndaiaii 
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AmtmntbnnuIitfonrRrd,                        .        SlSi  03    4  MOl    1    1 
TiiPnif.Wijrel».wortb,«Ul»i,4ii.MT»jMrrt.di»e.,     I  10    0 

IMl  To  tb«I'rei>idBnc,£1M  St  TV  percent.  (Cacoiint,      .  11  10    0 
ToProf.  Wlincleaw<iMh,fk!>QiitT«pn-eeiit.  (IIm:.,      .     «    8    0 

W  To  die  PiHidmt,  aino  St  T»  pei  i«nl.  diiHuunt,       .    IS    0    0 
ToProf.  Winlonrorth.^lSatTfTWri-enLdlMoant.      S    R    0 

ITM  To  the  PreiuSeiit,  £-iM  U  «3  per  cent.  iliaeOHnt,       :   M  IS    0 
ToI>rDf.Wiff|rWairi>rth,£35MR3perei;nt.diMouQI,     i    5    0 

U4T  To  tJieI>rr>ukiit,£«ui)  MM  permit.  d1>coiiiiC      .  4S    0    0 
ToPivT.  Winih9i<ronh,£T9>tK4nvri:uDI.diM0unt,    12    0    0 

nu  To  the  Proiilvnl,  fS-Vt  *t  3S  per  oiut.  illMMnnt,      .   Hi  10    0 
ToProf.WiwIu'rorth.^lJSMS.'ipiiTCcuLdiKOiiDt,  IS  1-^    0 

1750  To  tbc  Ptmidcnt,  i!SM  I3».  4rf .  >t  V<)    "  "       .MIS    i 

To  Pn>r.   Wlnlenworth,  **<W  it  W    "  "       .    SO    0    0 

To  Prof.  WiiitIirop,£.'iU  at  Wiper  cent,  dtscosnt,     ..100 

HM  To  the  FreKidenl,  it-W  H  «0  per  cent.  di«onnt,       .MOO 

n»  Tol'rof.  WL(rKl*''»'"tU,^10U»t!>0per.'ciit.  Ji«-nnnt,   10    0    0 
To  Piof.  Winllinip,  iSM  Bt  Wi  per  cent.  lUwoaoL     .SOD 

To  the  Pmidont MfW    0    0 

ToProf,  WinclHWortb, 1»0    0    0 

ToProf.  Wii.tl.rop l.W    0    0 

To  RablnJitduhMonU.initnietDr  In  Hebrew,         .       .  iO   0    0 

ItU  To  the  IVeiiident,  £a-V)  per  annuin,  for  Ax  rean,    .               .  SOO    0    0 

To  Prnf.  Winilc.««th, moo 

To  Prof.  Winlluvp, 1600    0    0 

To  R.  Home MOO 

ITBT  ToProf.  Wigf[:eiwMh,<1D0  for  ronrjreatB 100    0    0 

ToProf.  Wlnthrop.jUVOperuiDiim.ftiifoiil'jcai*, .       .       .  tSO   0    0 

To  R.  Uonw, IS    0    0 

17M  To  B.  Moiiie, 8000 

ITM  To  K.  UoDi*. tOOO 

ITei  To  the  PreMdent, tSODO 

To  Prof.  Wi^suvoitb M>   U    o 

To  ProC  Wiiiihrop, ',  8ooo 

1T«  To  the  Proittent, tSOOO 

To  Prof.  Wi^lHwortb, loO    0    0 

To  Prof.  Wintlirop, 9000 

Toward  erection  of  •  new  bnndlng  (Hollb  fldl,)    .               .  tOOO    0   0 

For  iBMcriaiii  for  the  aamo, 600   0    0 

Od*  ^xtv -fourth  put  of  tireln  to*ti»Up«  In  HidM, 

1T«  To  the  llrc-iticnt, S60    0    0 

ToProf.  WirelMWonh lOO    0    0 

To  Prof.  Winthiop WOO 

To  Prof.  SewBll, 8OO0 

Tonrd  now  hnilding, 1TS3    0    0 

For  defmyiniraTTRiracea  on  the  aune MO   1    t 

IfM  Ti^tho  PreildoDt, tiW    0    0 

To  Pror  Winimrortfa, lOO    0    0 

To  Prof.  Wtirthmt, 100    0    0 

To  Pmf.  eenll, 4000 

To  Andrew  Eliot,  bntior, TA  10    a 

For  a  "  water  engiMt" 100    0    0 

To  itndeDta  for  loiBCs  by  tbs  burning  of  Ilarvud  Hall,       .       .  lie  IT    3 

TootbsmbfllonrinitotlieCollen,  intrerenbrfire,         ,        .  MT    4    0 

Toward  rebuilding  Harvard  Hall »000    0    0 

1T»  To  the  pTceiOont UOOO 

To  Prof.  WigglHiworth, 100    0   8 

To  Prof.  WiuFlirop 100    0    0 

To  Prof.  Bewail 4O0O 

Toward  reboildincHaranl  Han, 1000    0    0 

1T«6  To  the  Prerident, MOOO 

To  Prof.  TTiggloawoirti, 60    0    0 

To  Prof.  Winthrap, 100    0   0 

For  rebiuldinc  Hamud  Ball, lilt  IS   71 

ITdT  To  tlw  Prenduot,  £»»  pw  inniun,  for  Mvan  jeua,                .  1400   9   0 

AmonDt  eurled  Ibi^ward,       .       .       .       BUS  II    811,716  18    It  . 


MtaaOwwed. 
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Oilb                                                                                              £  fluillDi.  X  UwhL 

Amonnt  brengtt  fonmrd,  ,       .       .        11666  IS    S  Sl.IM  18    T| 
To  Prof,  Wigglmworth,  £100  mc  umoai,  fcr  nuu 
jeun,  QXcoptine  the  yeu  ITZK,  nbea  £S0  OBly 

wen  allowed  liuu, SSO    D    0 

To  Prof.  Winthrup,  £100  perumiuD,  Tor  ulna  jrean,       ,       .  900    0    0 

1118  To  Prof.  Sewin, tOOO 

1768  To  Prof.  Bomll, 8000 

ITTO  To  Pror.  Scvull,  £10  pei  uiniun,  for  six  vwn,      ...  B40    0    0 
ITII  Four  eight^'-faurth  pajtn  of  town*  in  Uiiue, .... 
Thrc«  uitr-foarth  pvts  of  other  towiu  in  UaiM, 

17TS  TaUiePre«ideDt, 10000 

IITT  TothePree[deiit,£»3U.It(L  which, Bttheavanfe       .       . 
nea  of  depmnAtiou  Tor  that  yeu,*  wu  wonh 

>boiit 100    0    0 

To  Fraf.  Wi^IcsiTorth,  £189  VI:  Si.  woitb  abODt        .        .  MOO 

To  Prof.  Winlhrop,  £llfD,  worth  about 81  16    » 

To  Prof.  Sewall,  £100,  north  about        .....  t6    S    0 
ITTS  To  the  Prenldent,  £4U0,  whioh  in  that  year  via 

worth  about        .* .        .        .  SI    0    0 

To  Prof.  Wiggleaworth,  £iOO,  worth  about    ....  MOO 

To  Prof.  Wbithrop,£IMl,vtirt)i  about         ....  MOO 

To  Prof.  Bewail,  £10«,  worth  aboot IT    0    O^ 

ITTO  To  the Pr<)aident,£luoo,arwhidithonvGra(e  Value 

in  that  year  waa  about .  OT    0    0 

?o  Prof.  Wigitloawonh,  £iWd,  worth  about    ....  MOO 

D  Prof.  Bcw.ll,  £niO,  wordi  about IB    6    4 

To  Prof,  Winthrop  f600,  worth  about t4    0    0 

ITSO  TothePnM'id«ut,£74!>Tie(.whicli,atl0foronD,U        .        .  18T    6    S 
To  Prof  WlgglHWOrth,  £3i00,  whicli,  at  forty  for 

one,  U  worth BT  10   0 

To  ProC  Tinthrop,  £800,  which,  at  forty  for  one, 

\t  worth MOO 

To  Prof.  Sewall,  £t060,  wtucb,at  forty  for  one,  ia 

worth         /      .        .       T      ....       .       .  U    0   0 

ITBI  To  Prof.  Williama,  (in  ipcrie,) 17(1    0    0 

To  Prof.  WiKgloBwortb,  (in  apede.) 150    0    0 

ToPnif.  S«wai,(iuiii>eow,) «  10    0 

1788  To  the  Pmiident, Etl  IS    4 

To  the  Frofc>uH>n>,  .£103  e«^ 116    0    0 

IT34  To  the  Preaideot Ml  10    0 

To  Prof.  Wlofloawonh, i8»    7    8 

1TS6  To  the  l>reaKKnt, 48368 

To  Prof.  Wiggluaworth,  and  Pn>£  Paaiwm,  XS41 

IS*.  4J.  each, 48868 

6666  1«    8  S7,U0    S    t\ 

Tbeae  annu  are  reapectlTely  equal  U     .               .  fM,«e6,14  teijlOh.^O 

AmoaatiOffto |UG,T1I7.IUI 

1814  Tea  a!xt«eDthii  of  bank  tax,  tlO.OOO  a  year  for  tea  yeua,     .  «100,000,00 

Total, 9S16,T>T.TS| 

Beaidea  the  abovo  frranta  of  money  and  lands,  a  lottery  wu  mtharized,  In  1T6S, 
to  raiu  £S,Sno  "  for  the  new  buUding,"  probably  Ilarrard  Hall. 

In  178.1  £800  per  aunnin  were  oiderod  to  be  paid  by  Charlci  Hiver  Bridge  Cor- 
poiation,  aa  a  camporwation  for  the  ferry  whloh  had  bean  grantod  to  the  Collego 
in  1640.  In  ITSI,  the  ume  ■um  wu  taxed  upon  Weat  Boetoo  Bridgs  CorpoistioD. 
In  17M,  a  lottery  was  gmuted  to  nlaa  £BDO  for  a  new  baildiug',  and  Id  IBOS  an- 
other to  i^ae  (SOiOOO  for  a  ^mllar  puipoaa.  In  IgOO,  a  townihip  of  Und  in  Maine 
wau  given  to  the  MaaaactiwMta  Agrioaltonl  Soeiaty  for  the  ProfgaaonUp  of 
Natwd  Hlrtoiy. 
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IMS  SCT.   JoBR  HlRTAOD,* 7»   IT      1 

1M»  Mr.  Joseph OlovernvaaXfoiit of priallcgletMn.''t 
IU9  Tha  HonornblB  MuiitntM  and  lUT«raid  Eldan 

boolu  vslDwl  at too    0    I 

Mr.  Henrj  Pool 10    0    1 

Hr.  TheophiloB  Eaton, 40    0   < 

Mr.  Richard  RaneO, «    0    i 

Ui.  Edwanl  JaukHD 10    0    < 

Mr.  Wory, *   0    I 

Hr.  Pariih,  nMrchaot t   0    I 

Some  gentlemeD  of  Amatecilam  gave  £i\  "and 

tuntlking  man,"  tomnl  fuinishmf  a  pnntiii^ 

rrcu  with  leltoTB, *  .      iB    0    I 

Iff.  William  Hibboua,  1  Procured  fcsm  dlTcn  gta- 
Ijr.  Tboiqu  Wellea,  >  tlamoiL  and  mcrobanta  io 
llr.  Hugh  Feten,         1  .  England,  ibr  book»  fiM  tba 

I'lbniry,         ........    150    0    I 

kr.  Holbnwk,  tchoolmuter  bL  Esni,  EogUnd, 


llnglnnd,  nnknovrm,    '  .        .  1  10    0 

Bov.  Mr.    OrMnhill,  mlnlaUr  of  Ood'a  word  at 

Stepney, 7    0    0 

Mr.  Goorse  Glover, 1   0    0 

U™.  Glover 10    0    0 

Mr.Brid^,     ) 

Mr.  Orecnbill,  y-UtaiUBlatotlH  valwof        ,       .MOO 

Mr.  Glover,       | 

A  genllemu)  DotviUuifffaiBnaineihoiildbekiiowD,      AO    0    0 

Mr.  WiUiH,  marcbent,  o^  Bonkm,      .        .        .        .        7    0    0 

Ciptoin  Welles,  of  Boibpiy, 10    0    0 

Mr.  lamel  Slonghlon,  of  Doroheiitar,        .        .        .        BOO 
llr.  Richard  Parker,  of  Boston,  woollen  dtsper,     .       4    0    0 

Mr.  John  Pratt,  of  Bartford 4   0   0 

UiaMig<.-Bty'sColoDiciineigbt7«ong>TewfoUair*, 

vii.  :~MiunchiiMlt^ 191    ■    4| 

Hartford, SS    1    0 

Kew  Haven, SS    1    > 

Ply moulli,  (Eo«ii  o^)       .        .        .  4  18    0 

164t  L«dr  HoiUBon tlOO    0    0 

Mr.Bridgea, tfiO    0    0 

Sundry  other  pemonii  onknown,       ....    ill  IB   4 
1S44  Hr.  Sichard  Hanis,  a  groat  silvei  ult,  valued.  In 
sa54,  at  £&  li.  M.  at. At.  per  oance,  and  a  uball 
trencher  aalt,  valued,  in  11M,  at  10*.  .        .        S  II    S 

Mr.  Thomai  L«n;b(ini,a  ailvei  boerbou'l.Talnedat        S    •  10 
Mr.  Venn,  fellow  comnioner,  one  fruit  dish,  one  nil- 

var  BHgar  "Poon,  and  one  ailver  tipi  jog. 
Zxirati /nm  iht  Coio»f  Htcordt,  1844.— "Upon 
advice  from  the  Coiiitaiaaionera  of  ibe  Ctulod 
Colonies  for  genenil  care  ts  be  taken  for  the  en- 
oounffament  of  learrilng  and  entrance  of  poor 
■ohoUenin  ye  Collie  at  Cambridge,  UUordered 


Amount  carriwl  Ibmwd, 

TPmide 

nkelMi 


liwd  br  Pmidenl  Qainej  wbaUiei  Ihu  bnuiil  ■iDaunud  u  men  Un 
■ — >..r — .L..  1 "Oieiaoietjerkrurtau.'"    BuliheeiH 


imply  thai  the  an  .  ^  _    .  .  _ .    ... . .._ , .,  -. 

Bkniard,  hli  cotHiporanr,  hihT  ibe  nleiiUt  nf  Cimfcridn  b  nonliis  la  the  fM  Hut  Ux  araptTiT 
•r  Harvard aaHMnM  la <■<«).    BaelBinn  Mmlanw-f  boekL 

t  Tba  roal  af  if  |M>  wsa  p«fca|i>  be^aaalbad  Is  the  Colkfa  bj  Hr.  Glonr.  whg  ww  a  prlntar.  aid 
wka  died  «  Iba  ;•■•(•  (<•  <ku  waaUy.    Hji  iriilew  anerwaid  taciiH  Ita  wri*  •a  Pnudul 

1  •nim  Ihrai  mm,  ananallnf  la  £I<K  lb.  U..  wna  ^Id  inia  Iha  ''UHUilry  Uauon,"  wkn 
(bn  naiarMi  lill  1113.  vImi  Uht  wire  muaiil  »iU>  iMaiM  aiiu  par  eanl.  bb  uuiiua  fno  US, 
XlSpuaDgaaikatiniliaeiiBlkiwidriuiiiIMatoldSS. 
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Amaant  brought  (bnrird, 
tliat  thD  depiidfts  rfaiitl  commaid  tt  to  the  aerenl 
towau  (ucl  tbB  cldan  ire  d«ired  t«  ^Ive  Chdr 

flirtbamm  fasnto  with  declantion  of  the 

wbiohTM  piopooiidcd  bjrtbs  i^d  Commi 

«»,  and  utb  beta  pat  in  pr*ctic«  tlmdy  by 
tome  of  tie  other  Colonic*,  vii.,  of  ever?  fumilr 
"     '  iB  peck  of  com,  oriad.  in  moDey  or 

-^llv,  to  be  sent  to  the  Irsmiirar  for 
Cimbridn,  or  when  clue  he  shall 
appoint  Ln  Boston  or  Churleetovn." 
From  I  letter  of  l>unBleF'B  to  the  CommLssioners,  in 
1847,  it  appcBTS  thnt  this  contribution  amoiuited 
to  about  £iiO  per  snimm.  guiDcy's  History,  p. 
15—17,  vol.  I, 
ItSO  John  Ifewgata  (or  Tfcvd^ato)  of  Boston,  g*vs  b; 
liie  will  an  auauity*  at  £S,  being  5  per  canL  In* 


toward  the  rspJts  of  the  t — 
1655  61r  Kenolm  Digby  gave  books  to  the  vslue  of  . 
1058  Hr.  SuDuel  Parna  <somet<me>i  spelt  Parish)  a  silver 
tankard,  valued  in  inventory  of  College  pUts, 

Not,  18,  1»71,  - 

U5T  Edward  Hopkins,  Qorenior  of  Hartfiird  Colony, 

B.ve  in  "  com  and  meate,"  aooartUng  to  Treoaimr 
uiforth'a  aocoant, 

[The  faoUities  of  oonvcyancc  may  bejadgedof 
by  the  chanre  of  £Is.  id.  for  transport  to  Cam- 
bridge. B  Aia  wiU,  whloh  was  pnived  In  ISiT,  he 
fCavg  £A00  to  tnutaoi  for  the  purpose  of  "breed- 
ing np  hopehl  vouch  in  a  way  or  ieoming  both 
at  the  Oruii  mar  School  and  Colle^  for  the  public 
■ervice  of  the  ooantry  in  future  times." 

This  Ijequest  was  not  pidd  till  171S,  and  than 
by  a  decree  of  Ihe  Lord  Chancellor  It  was  pat  In 
trust  fbr  the  boneflt  of  the  College  oud  Oraininar 
School  at  Cam in^dge,  where  it  hu  remained  ever 
since,  Ihongh  not  with  the  entire  ao<(iiieBCO"~  "' 
the  friends  of  Yale  College  sonie  of  whom 
urged  that  It  was  probable  Oovcmor  llopki 
tended  this  legacy  for  the  bcaeflt  of  thut  iustlta- 
tioa.  The  due  of  the  csCublhihnieDt  of  Yolf 
CoU<«a  does  not  favur  this  idea.] 
Captain  Biohard  Bprague,  of  Cliariestown,  bv  his 
lost  will  and  hHCsment  gave  to  the  College  tairty 
ewe  sheep,  with  their  iamba,  valned  at  itlW. 

[In  College  Book  No.  I  p.  44,  is  Cho  tbllowlng 
rooeipt:— "Keo'd  of  [by]  ma,  John  Ridiards, 
treasurer  of  Harvard  College  <d  Cambridge,  of 
Thoa.  Dooforth,  late  tniasunr  of  the  sold  sod  at}', 
«il  bt  cattle,  and  two  oxen,  valued  at  £«£  in  cup- 
rent  conntry  pay,  and  is  in  lieu  of  the  sheep  he 
the  aoid  Thos.  Doolbrth  ree'd  for  the- legacy  of 
Capt.  B.  Sprague  to  the  aaid  College,    (fept.  7, 

IBM.] 

1558  Sir  Bichord  Daniel,  Eidght,  gave  nuuy  booka  to  the 

Mr.  Wliiiam  Colbum,  of  Boaton,  gave  In  moner,   . 
Mr.  John  Freik  gave  book*  to  tho  value  of     . 
Hr.  Latham,  mtnister  of  Bair,  hi  the  OraDtjr  of 


Amoont  carried  Ibrward, 


1M4  17  H  IIW    5    • 


■■  ta  bi  paU,  and  b  a  AUf  >»  a  MJMIi^  in  Duct  B^aai 


,l,zedbyGcH)C^[c 


flRAim  4ND  tMMA-nOlM  TO  BABVARD  COUMB. 


S|  11»    s    « 

10    0    0 


Amoont  branfht  fonrud,     ....  ISH  IT 
IWt  Mr.  Jn.  P^Dfl,*  nurctunt,  of  BoatoD,  give,    . 

Hr.  BtruKiiub,  of  London,!  gate    .  .      10    0 

Tha  inliaGitaiita  of  >  rcrtain  plare  (Bnppoi>»d  to  ba 

Elanlharia,  Bahama  laluidji}  oat  of  their  poverty 

gt.v»       .........    IM    0    0 

Mr.  Edward  Tyn^, I  10    0 

'  Mr.  John  Wh^,  of  Ipawicb,  by  hU  will  gava  tha 

lUDiaindci  of  hw  caCata  to  the  CoUego  ;  wkercor 

received  In  JUtrta,  valued  at  £TS.    [Traunrer 

Dantbrth  ondlta  In  hii  aooouat,  "By  pt.  [piy- 

ment]  of  Ur.  Ward'i  le^y  £M,"  and  ohirges 

for  ■  "  losa  *n  a  roU^  had  in  paymenl  of  Mid 

leno}',  £7.  10,"  ibowing  the  amount  raaliicd.l .        .        .  M  10    0 

Mr.  Johu  WiUet  gava  the  bcli  now!  bunging  in  tha 

Mr.  John  Vinthrop  nva  book*  Co  tha  vilne  of       .        .        .  90    0    0 

1(69  John    Doddari'-     *•-        '  "— ' ■-   "- 


lohn  Dodderidge,  Kaq.,  of  Frcmlngtoii,  In  the 
county  of  Devon,  gave  an  (DDiiitr  of  £10  "  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  poor  acliolan,"  /onctr. 
[Itwatpaidfbr  ttmity-/oar]reart,  bdl  ne  veraiaco, 


notwIthataniUiut  niany  attempu  to  Tecovar  it.1  .    S40   0    0 
'     -,  Ka)ii«,nr»    -  •      -  -     '^  • 

!«•  ■  legacy  of  —  ,  „ — „..  -. 

ii'b  wu  valued  at  <HT(.  lorf.,  and  w 


Bobart  keynu,tof  BoaCm,  merchant,  Kara  to  ._. 
■  Icgacyof  JtIO),  and  thchairof  ahoaae 


ward  aold  for  £1.^0. ISO   0   D 

lUcbard  Balloniilalt,  £aq.,  being  in  England,  aatit 

over  good*  which  eoat  ihera,       ....    100    0   0 

and  monejl  %o  tha  amonut  of       .        .        .        .    BtO    0    0 
IWO  Hr,  llcnry  Webb  bequeathed  a  dweUlng  baiua^  in 

Boxton, MOO 

Bev.  Eiektel  Bog«n,  of  Kowloy,  beqtieatlied  a  part 

of  hii  library,  and  the  raveMon  of  bia  honae  and 

1041  Thomas  PiDraa,BenioT,ofCbarleatown,1ellalegM7 

Capt.  Pun  el  ton  gave,  in  Inmber, S    0  0 

Mr.  RoH'Hi,  of  C^inrleiitown,  Kaddler,  a  Icncy,       .       .       .  t  10  0 

Mr.  Fmnda  Willongbbv, IS    0  0 

Mi.  WiboD,  of  Boatoo,  menAant,  gave  a  pewter 

flagon, 10  0 

Amount  carried  forward,  .  S308  IT    ft  1380  OS    « 

■  TliM  jliAi  oT  Jd,  ud  W>Uiaiii  PaiH  ama  kM  DBl  fbr  th>  piRlHM  of  l»<  ^bs  neitk  of  (ha 
aM  OHalH-lHHHa,  mtlmimi  Hairari  Hill,  kaiiw  the  k>l  bnifht  of  John  BaUi,  la  lOfl. 

t  TlH  d«.ll«  fton  Eatlud  an  nai  ifowi.  (I  hiTinr  )«■  la  iha  eiin»>r  of  Enihod,  whHIw 
Mk>><>>(alHl,atfial,iaIliaCiillent^aki.  HniM  mar  have  ban  tiualalH  IB  Iba  Cidleta  rasDnk 
MalawnilBKiKi.  uilmiaallail;  tal  ir  Ihii  nnlkacua.lbaianiH  waaM  aolaAai  baiUM 
la  a  pfEilH  aaiBtar  af  paenb,  kka  the  abm  rift 

1  fy  Iha  w.nl  ■«  aum  to  haia  aiauil  ■  dnla  mil  lain  Itwa  ItOBL  ai  Um  laeeid  sftba  daaatian, 
ki  CiJlafa  BaA  Ha.  3.  !■  ia  Tmuw  DurmJi'ii  l>aa<l>ritli>(. 

iBfacyiDttoCanHLud  ul  rlmimthw  for  caewi»a  awl  cwidaci,  a>  ansaan  £;  kuliBTinf  baia 
-'-- tMl^plalaariliaArliIlinCii»|>aiir.butar  euallaMHMaaDildwetige.>Bda  ginden  ip- 
th^  af  InlHf  ahra^  had  ia  Miiabf  nca,  ai  appoan  by  Ito  rollDwiiw 

Id  As  tiipaMm  ft  bii  lifasy:  " n;  Anira  ia  Ihal  it  itoU 

liiipeiiaiMinvf  UiaCiill^a./"'''*'  I  Unt  Uwrnlrf  itrtU 
Bani  kaliiar  Hcb  paatind  buFalU  aduloi."  ka.    AnJ  afiia: 

nl*inMiiatNa(nHiii«aHofaraclHJanaiids(harlhlB|iilwrato 

tokHwiac  ia  a  VuDafa  wai.  inl  m  pniUi  ia*v  4a|ua  af  aif  fin  wbaia  than  ii  leu  aead.  aad 
Aat  E  id|bt  <>»  mon  ffaod  if  it  wai  4i<pMd  of  ia  •aaw  altitr  waf.  /  an  miai*f  la  n/ir  il  W  Ita 
PrttUnl,  TVvilaai  laJ  Orn-Jitr',  ihil  aia  antniatai  irilh  tto  eaia  aad  nrdariaf  af  iKa  Cnilg(c, 
aai  lehriaw  ac  rteAaati,  will.  Om  iliiafi  timtio  bafcaning."  Tha  approbalian  oTpoMarilr  ihHiiil 
ha  baitewadaaHch  wnaaaffTaiiBiKHIlMi.  ■■  an  nflWt  Inr  rto  ratiakta  vhlrh  CapL  ICa^rvia  anduvad 

ITto  eaneaof  hi  which  tth  aMnar  wai  paid  eaannl  to  ■lanlainad.  Il  it  •vjipimA  b>  b<  •Ur- 
liiif,  fHim  it*  haiHaf  baan  lant  IWan  Eafland.  1(  liuiim  iiaantvpaeHd— an  Foircaaad  ^iae^^ 
Ibat  Uil>  waa  in  parlaanl  .J-  bii  falliar'-  l«aIT  b.  Ihe  Clltfa. 

ITba  ba«  ■b«l «.  (ha  frnanl  aaw  i«a'pi«l  bjito  buak>li>ia  af  llaMt.  Llnla  k  Biaws,  aad 

ilrr  wai*  laW,  and  a  fbn  la 
a  *a>  Bid,  in  IW,  Ibt  laUO. 


■•C°llHannajab.|«HMiaalnPII.    Tha 
■,  calltd  tto  ~  Kuwin  Pani."  wai  niRtoinl, 


,l,zedbyGcH)C^[c 


4(Urni  AW  W)^TUHm.TO  BUTABP  CflfMWi- 


Jjnooni  bnnieht  tbnraid,     . 

Bridges  Wfiida,  of  ClurlinMmi,  k1«nc7  of  . 

4  S«venl  penoiu  of  Poitimontli,  V.  H„  CBguc 


l«venl  pecMJiu  of  Poitimondi,  V.  H,,  eBg>(^  to 
jrlva  Anj  pound*  par  aimmn  tor  Mvep  feus,  (of 
thii  unoQat  Hr.  Biclurd  CuU*  g>ve  £10  par  u- 
DumOiad  lbs  town  in  1  GTS,  voted  thM  vbat 
motttqadaiipudQf  tbliiani  ihonld  be  levied  on 
the  iulikbitaiita. 


Haniy  Henlar,  Euk  "^  ^'"^  Dor*<tstuTe,    , 

A  gaatlamMi  ia  Eo^Uod,  tj  Peter  SK^ent,    . 
1870  AootlieT  gentlenuiQ  m  Enguind,  by  tba  ome, 

WUlUm  PennoTer,  an  anoni^,*  Irom  tlie  nnta 
an  «MM«  in  Noclblk,  Eosluid,  far  the  bene&t  of 
"  tvo  tblloTs  (Dd  t«o  Kibokn,"  valued  at 
IflTI  Jane*  Penn,  elder  of  tba  flnt  C&aroh  Id.  BMtoo, 
bequeathed  an  atmuitr,  to  be  pold  ont  of  the 
rent!  of  hU  fami  at  Pulliiu  Point,  to  the  elden 
and  deaoona  of  Uia  Pint  Chiveti,  "  fir  tlie  main- 
tenanoe  of  loma  poor  actoUr  or  jwbolva  at  Ih' 

College,"t 

ItTS  Ur.  BenT7  Aihont,  (the  aame,  probablv,  who  -ra 
■A«nrw4  ^  Hencf,  agent  of  the  CtAoa; ,) 

A  oontiibation  waa  inada  ibi*  ;cM  in  (bitv-foft- 
tomu,  for  tlia  ereoUon  of  a  im«  bnildtog  for  the 
College;  and  with  tbaueeDtiov  offtinri  vie: 
Dover  and  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  SitUtj  and  Scar- 
borough, in  MaiM^  they  wer«  all  within  Oie 

prcHiut  UmllBof  this  CoiDinanirealth;  die  moat 
nortberl;  being  Nevbuir,  tlie  moet  aoatherly, 
'Vejcnonth;  aiui Concord b«iiij2thonion  winter- 
ly,  eipopt  thoae  on  or  near  the  CoonecOcnt  River, 
'<ni:  Ni>rthaiiipton,Had](7,Uetfield,8pringfleld, 
and  WertHeld.    Boaton«»va  £300,  ikd  the  whole 

amoimted  to 

Sir  Qeorga  Downing,  a  gndaate  of  Ae  flrat  daia, 
gave,  toward  the  ume  olject,     .... 

1974  A  gentleman  In  England,  by  Peter  Sargent,    . 

ltT6  Dr.  John  Ligfatfoot,  of  England,  t>aqusaUked  hia 
whale  litnrv,  oompilung  many  volnma  of 
Oriental  liteiatara. 

int  Judith  Finch  leA  a  legacy  of  £1  in  corn,  tnm  which 


SIMS  It   t|  USD  0 


the  College  realiwd,    . 
?heophilaa  tiale,  D.  D.,     _,. 

wnieli  was  more  than  equal  to 
College  UbniT'  before. 


leTS  Theophiloa  tiale,  : 


lers  Joseph 

John  BmeadW,  of  Conoord, 

ItSO  Heniy  Clark,  of  Hsdley, 

Sidiard  Buiaell  beqogathed  £100— of  «hi^  WH 
rsoNved  in  provlaiona  only .       .  .       . 

DairidWilton, ■      . 

IMl  Sir  ICattfaaw  Holworthy  iMotieathed  "to  bedlipoaed 
of  by  Uia  (Urectora  as  tbey  Bhall  Juilge  be<t  fiw 
the  promotion  of  leamlog  and  promulgation  of 

the  Ooap^" ll 

Capt  Johm^all, 

Cat.  Sainnel  Soariett  baqneatbed  an  annal^  of  £7, 
but  nothing  mote  wM  ev«r  naUnd'tban    . 
1W>  Bir  JolmMaynard,  "hiam^eaty'aaux^uitatlaT^" 

e^ht  ehntaofbooka,  vdaedat .  ,      ..   i 


luS" 


I  0  0 

>  0  0 

I  0  0 

I  0  0 


.:i^-^^3s- 


Mr.  PrandaWi 


Amount  carried  forwud 1D91  IT    H  Mil  19    a 


eRLNTS  AND  VONAHOKS  TO  HAKTARD  COLLtCI. 


Ainount  broa^  fbrward;     .  .       .  IMl  IT    11  «M«  IB    « 

1SS8  Z>Mc(m  VllUtm  TniMdila  beqneathed  £ll>— "and 
Mill  remdiu  doe  W  the  College,"  ears  the  record, 
B«v.  Tbomu  Shepard  gave  a  ailver  eoblct. 

1G37  William  BruWD,  senior,  beqnenthed 100    0    0 

IS90  Bobert   Tliomer,  of  Baildegle;,  in  th«  MnDtj  of 

flouthimplon,  bequeathed" BOO   0    0 

less  Bev.EdniuudBtDirQ,of8ndbDrr,beqtieMlie4£l0a, 
whiob  tho  College  Diver  obtained,  notwiUuttnd- 
iag  tbe  oieculol'  wtt  lued  fbr  it.     ' 

IflSl  HaduD  Man-  Andenon  gave <  S    0    0 

IflBa  NaUuniel  HnltoD,  aenlor,  dClieD  and  Baltet  of  Lon- 
don,          100    0    0 

ISta  Thonuu  Ouiutou,  of  Stock-Nevington,  .        .        .       SO    0    0 

ie«  Hon.  Bobert  Bojle  fwve  £iS  per  annnm  "  for  lb« 


....       0  teacii  the  nativea  In 

the  Chiiation  RellaioD." 

|No[>a]rinaD(  of  ihU  uiDuit)'  m  made  till  IHO 
irnen,  in  DOmpeasation  for  the  delir,  It  waa 
agreed  thA  double  the  araonnt  abould  be  paid 
for  »ii  veara,  and  after  that,  £«  were  regnliiriy 
paid  tin  ITSS.  TUs  makes  ila  duration  equiTa- 
IcDt  to  ■  period  of  SI  Tears,  and  the  sunreceired, 

ia.ll,£jM6.] " 

IStS  Hr.  Eliokim  Bulchinaon  gave  £10,  declaring  bla 


purpose  to  gire  £1U  per  annum  aa  long  aa  the 

It  should   be  sitch  as  he  approT-' 

med  the  beucbstlon  tiH  Us  destl 


govenuneot  should  be  sitch  as  he  approved. 
IBe  continued  the  beucbstlon  tin  his  desth  '- 
o  the  whole  amount  rceeived  vaa] 


jf  lij  wjiBu  LUC  wjiuLQ  smuuab  niceavca  waaj       *        •        •         iw    u    v 
im»  Hod.  William  Btoughton  oreetcd  a  bunding,  called 

StoughtOD  HaU  [the  Biat  of  that  Dams]  at  the 

coat  of lOOO   0    0 

Id  1700,  probahly,  the  same  gentleman  gave  a 

larye'tu!ve?bo«l,  IS)  01.,  an<ragobUt,»  01.,      IS  11    > 
170S  Capt.BicbardSprwiie  fateof  CharlestMrn,  .  .  MO   0    0 

IIDB  Bnyamin  Brown,  of  Sslem,  beqaeathed  for  indigent 

studenla, tOO    0    D 

ins  Thomaa  BraUle,  Esq.,  for  a  mathematical  Inatructoi 

or  profesaor,t •       •        SOO    0    0 

i:t4  Thomas  Bieharda,  £tO,  at  SSl  per  oent.  diwouat,  ia 

equal  to »    0    0 

I7I6  Bbt.  Dabiel  Williama,  an  anouitTt  of  £»0  for  the 

support  of  two  pr^oobera  among  the  ^^lodiajia 

and  Blacks,"  reuresenCing  a  capital     .  .  lODO    0    0 

William  Brown,  or  Salem,  fur  indigent  itudenta, 

£100;  at  10  per  cent,    diicolint   Trom  aterling 

monej,  or'lS  per  cent,  from  the  standard  of  the 

Province.  .        ,1000 

Oeneral  Nichblson  gave  a  number  of  books. 
ITIT  Eev.  William  BiBtUe,  of  Cambridge,  £S60,  at  10  per 

cent.  disooBDt, 160    0    0 

ITIB  HaiUm  Hutohinaon,  widow  of  Kliaklm  H.,  £10,  at 

M  per  cent,  disoouul, fi    0    0 

1710  John  WalloT,  Esq.,  £100,  at  50  per  cent  disooimt,        WOO 
THOMAS  HOLLIS.    [ThLi  first  donation  from  IbU 

distingtiiahed  benefactor  Was  receifed  this  fear, 

Amount  carri«d  forward,     ....  10587    S  11|  6718  19    6 

•TkH  Iqur  wu  flm  whils  Praiiilnl  MsUw  wu  m  Eivlsi>d,  Ini  in  bommmbm  af  eertata 
pmrbion  is  tbs  wilk.  lb*  Inl  ninwnl  iru  Dot  tnaih  tiil  Vttl.  la  Uist  jesr  TWshuu  filsnr 
sekSDirlidfH  th*  IHiglpI  oT'flgd  In  fbU  oT  ikii  hfaiT. 

■xriedtafan  the  dapmisliuii  sTthe  eutTWHji  ef  rlM  PcsriasLlii  HsMqOMM  of  lb* 
lb  of  ctsdK  hj  iha  aoiwnawal.  Bneli  diapHHW.  sed  Iks  Ufb  IbchshiI  la  nu(A«, 
is  nies.  rill  &r  1710.  wksB  a  kHt  tn  la  lihw  was  iiHind  fn*  Enkoil,  le 
Iftmmat  Of  Colno]'  in  Ihi  Fnnck  wtl-mni  ftmsJ  a  »a<l*nl  ba»i  or  drtsla- 
at  Lbs  RaisluliDs.  Tin  ml*  of  d>|irKial<«a  Is  silu|iUd  gnstmllj  an  tli*  swIiantT 
._.     ..    -._.    >-  ,h«  Collars  noDtdi.  sad  tame  prinsla  ••snsi  sf  inlotmaDoa 

, ally  rolln-«1.    pTub.My  pHcM  )n  Ui*  anotf  awriiM  w«»  uat 

M  tiMT  w«M  hsn  Imhi  tn  ■  hrcsr  ud  mon  weaUhr  eommsllr,  sad  a»  Mm  bsrs 
—a  b>  eoMldetsd  *•  |«>nllr.  ntt>«  ihsn  DelmHllr.  ttnttL 

liUTrf  a'falld  ^SS«k  MW  MMM  U  ^jn.  *Hd  ifMt,  As  MaM  W  wkiak  Is  lUll 


tHSaTMlCor 


oT  Mt.  Fsh.  Uwoft  iHixorsndi  H  tlx  Colhfs 
hsT*  besn  squohsd,  and  ..    *  ..      .  * 


Di.itradb,  Google 


flRlNTS  ANO  IWNATIONS  TO  HARTARD  COLLBOE. 


AttioDnt  bronght  forwud,  ....  106SI    »  111  *TU  U    9 
1T19       and  wu  foUowed,  m  wUl  be  imh,  bj  nuuir  gen- 

«n>iu  jjft>  in  inbasquaDt  y sub.    Tb«  preMDl  list 

of  UiuD  hai  betn  mad*  ont,  -with  mach  oara, 

fVom   original   dwuimmti, — manf  of  Uiaoi  in 

Hollia'i  owB  band,  and  olbera  being  accounti  by 

the  CoUen  tioaaaiera  of  the  Auid«  received  ftvHt 

bim.]    TM*  yvar,  In  Uanuhoaetls  oarrenaj, 

£S96.  le.  U,  vtlch  at  50  per  cant.  diaooDDt,!* 

•qoalto 14S    S    01 

1T»  Hon.  SuDOel  Btowd,  of  Salem,  £ISO,  eqiwl  to       .     TS    0    0 
HoLLU  gavo,  this  year,  a  large  anmbBr  of  boola, 

aad  in  moncnr  £5115.  G.  S.  or  ,  .    ttl  IS    9 

ITSl  And  tba  next  year  £1TB4. ».,  eqaal,  at  M  per  c<nL 

diMODlit,  to  .      ' 830  19    0 

ITn  HoujagaveiiianfTalnaUebooki,aportndtofliim' 

■elf,  and  moner  to  the  amount  £SSi.  T    — 


sent.  diHnimt, 40    0    0 

Bamnel  Gflitiib,  books  Telned  Bt  £10  enmncy,  w  4  0  0 
Henry  Oibbe,  of  Watertown,  £100,  equal  to  .  .  U  0  0 
ICadatu  UaiT  Saltonstall,  wlfto  of  Qor.  Baltonitall, 

garc  £100  onrrency,  or MOO 

Houji  gave  naoT  books  tor  the  librBry,  and  in 

money  £660,  vhich,  at  80  per  cent,  diwwont,  la     tSt    0   0 
ITM  ThomaaDanfbrth,  £aq.,  of  Cambridge,  £100,  at  S4| 

per  eent.  dlaoonnt, t5    t    S 

JoDaFriille,  EM-.beqneathed,  £liSO,  equal  to  .  SS  0  0 
HoLue  preeentedboofca  to  the  value  of,    .       .       .    100    0    0 

and  prooured  more  ttom  the  follawing  penona, 

vU.; 
John  Hollla,  hi*  brother,  to  the  Talne  of .  ,      M   0    0 

Thomaa  HolUa,  his  nephev. 
Dr.  lauao  Watia, 

Bev.  Joaeph  HasaeT,  and  probably  from 
Kr.  Hairia,  of  X.ondon .■ 
imMf«.A>mehUUlbeqi>e>th9d£50,diM^t.«4|pr.Mnt,      IT  1>    « 
Hon.  Onrdon  SalConalall,  Govamor  of  Connecticut, 

beqneallied£10D,wbIah,attbeBameiU*oaDnt,ia     OS    t    8 
BoLUB  gave  three  valiu^le  eaaes  of  books,  (oo*t  not 

atalM.)  and  procnred  a  large  nomber,  also,  from 

tha  following  persona : 
BeT.  Dr.  Oi^ae,  of  Hertford, 
Mr.  Dncane,  of  London,  S  goineae  toward  pnrchaae 

of  Ur.  BoTle'BBertnona, S    5    0 

Edward  LeedB,  of  Hackney, 

William  Woolley,  of  Claptoo,  Hackney,  and  probably 
John  Lloyd,  of  Xoodon. 
ITM  HoLua  Bent  to  tha  College,  beudea  another  large 

number    of    booka,   monar  to  tha   amonnt  of 

£ljl70oiitTency,whieb,BtMlperesnt.diaii'L,la    190    0    0 
Thlawaafortue  profaBBorehlp  of  Mathematics. 

Ha  also  proenred  a  prewnit  of  Qreek  and  Hebrew 

typea  Oom  a  fHend  of  hb,  which  ooat  £117  of 


ir  ourrency,  or  tn  London, 

And  he  fndoead  tha  two  followiiur  gentian 

to  aend  a  donation  of  booka  to  tha  library,  tu 


And  he  mdaoad  tha  two  followli 

to  aend  a  donation  of 

Dr.  ffichard  Head,  and 

Ur.  John  Beynolda,  timDv  mervaaiii,  i^niujn. 
ITST  Bev.  Thoma*  Cotton,  of  London,  £100  for  Fred- 


.  t$    t 

And  £100  fbr  bwAt,  at  HI  per  oasL  diaeonnt,  .      U    t 

HoLua  gaTB  an  apMrataa  ■ ' •-'  -*•" 

-•--  ->■'-'■  wStln  Enj 


IH  10    0 


phy,  which  eoet  In  England, 

And  preaented  many  VBlaable  book*  given  by 

hinuelf  and  hi*  fHenda, 


Amonnt  oarriad  Ibrwaid,    .       .  UllW    »    0|  eT4g  18   < 

^~-  ■n»ii*laa*ritiaafe»*tar|«kkBetMaML 


148  SUim  UID  PORATIOXa  to  BAKVaXO  OOUMV- 

AmoDtit  broBcU  Ibnraid, ....   IU«e    I   0|  (TW  !•   < 
ITtI  John  md  Williain  TmmI  gavv  cacb  >  Mv»r  tankard, 

waigblDf  aboat  SO  ooiicea,  ninth  prababl;  BboDt      10  10     0 
ITW  HaduDlfuTSdtonXaU.beqDeathgdjeiOOa.aTflnit* 

£>o(Kuu  70  f»r  unL, WO    0    0 

ini  CoL  Samul  firowiL  of  Salem,  left  b;  Ui  wiU  £80 
to  [he  Colkse,  lor  the  punJuM  of  ■  plwM  of 
puts.     DiMODDt  that  jear  about  St  per  cant.,     .      It    4    0 
Ur.  John  Cfasater,  of  Connmsticut,  £50,  equal  t«    .      IB    0    0 
ITS!  H T.  Mathanial  Hoilli,  brother  to  Tfaomia,  .    100    0    0 

Mr.  Thomaa  HoIUa,  aon  of  Hathanlel,  and  batr  to 

Thomaa,  who  died  in  Jaonarj  of  thU  Joar,  fOO    0    0 

ITU  Eav.   J>aan  Berkeley  procurad  for  the  Collcg*  a 

Taloable  collection  of  Greek  and  Ladn  books. 
I7M  Hr.  Thomaa  Hollia,  alee  preaented  a  Talnable  oolleo- 
tion  of  books,  and  the  aett  jsai-  he  gave  another. 
1TI7  Hon.  Thomaa  Tiuii,  at  Boalon,  bequeathed  JaOO, 

diaooDDt  T7  per  oent., tl    0    0 

PnaidentV«davortb,JniO,*tr7peTC<DLdiaCjia      SB    «    0 


thar  appeared, 

_  John  Hlarj,  of  HMrtfor^  £160,  at  78  per  oe _^ 

Janiea  Townaand,  of  Boat<Ki,  £900,  lor  the  HotUl 


ITtt  John  EHerj,  of  HMrtfor^  £ltlO,  at  TS  per  oent  diao.      WOO 


Profaaaor  of  DlTlnit;, .        .       .  .    110    0    0 

ITS*  Hon.  Thomaa  BntohiAaan,£SOO,  for  the  HolUaPra- 

feaaor  of  IHvini^ .      ti    0    0 

ICn.  Doroth;  Baltoiutall,  of  Beaton,  bequeathed 

£800  for  indigent  achDlara,  dlaeoant  T8  per  cent  U  0  0 
1T4I  Daniel  Henchman,  Raq.,  rrreaenud  100  ouneea  of 

aUverfoTthebenefltDf&eProfewrofDlvinitj,  U  10  0 
lln.  Uolden,  iridoir  of  Mr.  Holden,  of  London,— 

menihaat,  udsoremaraf  the  bonk  of  Eof  land,— 

and  her  daugbten,  gaya  Ibr  the  building  of  ■ 

--'^-.Dt'Hi 

jlinC ,_.__, ,„_  _ 

w  Inuuit  innrument,  and  repaired  the  qna- 

draot,  at  ■  lani  <^p«nM. 
Hon.  Andrew  Oliver,  pteaented  a  fiilio  Bible  for 
Holden  Cha|^l. 
ITIT  Daniel  Henohmaii,  Eeq. ,  b«ueatbed,  £S50,  at  SS  per 

cent,  diaoount,  equal  to* 

Col.  John  Vaaaall  gave  a  Jtij  Talnable  reflectiag 
teleaoope. 


1T4S  The  SodeQ  for  the  FVopantlonoftbeaMpel  made 

'  in  of  tKHka,  through  the  Slahopof 


^  je,  by  whoae  influence  they  were  procured. 

ITSO  Hr.  FrauoU  Archibald,  and 

Hr.  William  Davia,  of  Boaton,  gave  aoma  anatomi- 
cal p  raparaUona. 

Hod.  Judge  Dudley  bequeathed  for  an  annual  lea- 

ture£lU.  0.8.,  which, at  »Oper  cent,  discount,  la      IS     8     S 

Mr.  Henry  Sherburne,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  U.,  £100, 

at  90  per  cent.  diMouut, 10    0    0 

Bev.  Ebeoezer  Tarell,  of  Uedford,  is  anpposad  to 
have  given  the  antique  chair,  oallad  the  Preri- 
dent'a  chair ;  but  at  what  period  la  not  known. 
It  i»  onlji  a  tradition  that  it  was  received  daring 
the  preaidcDey  of  Holyoke. 

AdminU  Wairen  mtc  a  One  "' 


the  vidoe 


'»" 


Amount  otrried  Ibnraid,       ....  UVti  IS  S|  6T4S  19    S 


•  TMt  bHiMt,  •■  well  u  Iha  mtImi  (ilt  of  IM  aaum  il  lUm,  wu  tot  lbs  WMlIt  vJt  Ikt 
Hallii  FrelWei  ef  Dfrinitjr,  pnriM  h*«H  "la  rail  onaiDaBlM  olUi  nM  Cimfn(.tiDMl  h 

M  baaK  wat  k  icww; 


htik^tatta*  OUnh  hM  taoita  *a  atedala  sf  Uw  ChrMtu  mIMc 
kamn  toKtmUta  ef  Ub  in.n  sp  b*  Uw  need  of  tha  ekarcha  b  N> 
the  leleia*  wu  le  befWea  tatamttmfmttm  tatoaal  MtmL 
t  Atthb  Jala,  iha  newB  ef  « la—ailpa  rf  &»  aawj  te  a  »»a»i 


SUNIB  juid  donatuks  to  baktabd  collbob. 


Amount  broufht  foimtrd,  .   -   .  .  14W1  16    8}  CTIS  II 

ITSS  DuUet  HeDchman,  Ae  inqoioa  ta  b«  divtclKl  b«- 

tvND  tbe  two  HoIUi  nn>&«aon tS  I] 

Thonui  HolIU,  of  Ltncoin'*  Inn,  gnuidBoo  of  TXii- 
thMaiel  Uollis,  through  bis  «oa  Thomu,  mads 
bis  flnt  donuion  oi  booka  la  the  Ubnrj'  tbk 

1TM>  Buuuel  Kpei,  -Em.,  of  Ipsnicb,  bequeithed,  vltli- 

out  my  rMtrietlOD,  the  tarn  ot   .     ■ SOO    i 

Hrarr  riynt,  K»q.,  the  worthy  totor  of  Bftr-flvB 

Km'  BUndiOg,  beqiMotbed  £700,  0.  T.,  Ibr  the 
DcBt  of  th*  tDlora,  and  £119.  10.,  O.  T.,  or  60 
Spanish  doltin,  tor  the.booefll  of  one  or  mors 
□eedf  BohaUn.    These  luma  are  equivdent,  re- 


□eed;  lehali 


ttSl  H«a.WUUaniDiiiiimer,beqQeBt]ied,tbrtliep«rchua 

and  for  the  bendt  of  th«  HoUIl  pniftnon , 
Hon.  Thonui  Hanooek,  gave  a  Una  rejecting  teli>- 

17es  StepbenSewall,  A.3.,far  theprDfuHrafHebrew, 

£100,0.7., - 

B»mnellje™,_A.M.,tntor,l   ^„^m^^ 


He  purpos „ 

the  destraotion  of  Harvard  Hall  by  flre.     

nuaos  of  Che  dtnon,  with  die  sunu  they  oon- 
tribuCed,  an  prewrved  in  the  Colle^te  Bmnrda, 
bat  it  will  be  enfflcieBt  to  state  here  the  sum  re- 
oeivad  fix>m  the  aevenJ  towoa  or  oounde*.  They 
aa  ftJlowa-i 


ITH  Boaton, 

Chaileatown, 
Harblehod, 


Balem, 

Woroeiter  ComiW SS    9  0 

Cambridge, 8S  13  < 

GlonoeileT, S8  »  0 

Newboir, U    fi  0 

BaiDst^Ve  CooDtr,   .       .       .       .  11    «  0 

Other  pkoea, BT  15  0 

Thomas  Hollla,  of  Ltncoln'a  Inn,     .  .    too   0 

And  a  case  of  books  ooDtainiDg  St  vols,    Booka 
were  also  praaented  by  tbe  roUowiog  persons,  rii, ; 

I>r.  Drummoud,  Arehbiahop  of  York 

Bei^teala  Avery,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Xardner, 

Hr.  Peter  Livlns,  K.  H. 

Ur.  Nathaniel  Neal, 

Bev.  WilliaiD  Harris  of  Bonlten,  DevQiwhire, 

Joseph  Jenniuyi, 

SsT.  Jonas  Uamsmt 

SsT.  John  Usher,  of  Bristol,  B.  I. 

The  SodetT  for  Prtnagatiiig  tha  Qoapel  in  Foreiim 

Parts, 100    0 

The  SoUety  for  Prapogsting  the  Gospel  ia  Kew 
Kngland  and  the  pwu  scUaoent, 


AnKiant  carried  fbnrard,  . 


SOO    0    I 
1»M1     0     f 


ssi  »>■  CJI^  laai  tu^t  a  Iot  bj  Ibt  Hhh^^  «-,— . ,  — ^ >- 

■if  Esat.  oJr  n  prspartr  lan^ad  hi  bondL  And  BOtv.     Ills  lewieifl  of  tbt  fa 
HoUh  pfaft»Dnh<|f  wbi  ndnnd  flwii  X80  pai  siuilim  la  £90.     Bh  eo 

Cotponiion  la  iln  bf  ntaiu™  In  1779,  imoiii  ih»  81—  ~  ■' '-  -■  ■"■-  '" 

•  k,«HiiU4  ft  HlltaHi'.  Wsib,  a  mk,  mi  M 


zw. 


D,=;,lz...,'C00g[c 


110  ouma  Ai(»  wnunoKS  to  ha>«uw  ooluos. 

DaK  '  flurliiil,     Hm.  f g 

Amomit  brought  brwud,         .       .       .   lUBl    0    (f  Bill  18    • 
ITU  Br.  Enkins  of  Ediiibai^  and 

I>r.  Fotherrill,  pf  London,  pniaenHd  ^sabli  booluL 

ITU  Tbomu  UdIIw,  of  liaoAa'M  Jnu,  i^n*  <»Mt  of 

Tilnibtc  book*. 

Th*  GniBral  AnembW  of  N««  HunpiUre,  on  tha 

reoommcndatioD  of  Got.  Baudng  Wentwarth, 

(■TB  books  U)  the  Tala«  of ROO    0    0 

Sav.  JoMph  Bemill, MOO 

The  SoditT  t^r  PnpagMbif  tha  Qoaptl  Id  N«w 

Eiuluid«ndtbeiiarU»4|*ceiilt  •  ■       .    100   0   0 

Be*.  Oeorga  WhitaBeld, <    B    0 

Hon.  Thtmuu  Iluoock,  for  ■  profoMomUp  af  Ho- 


bnw  and  other  Oiicntil  LuuDagei,— tha  flnt 
pnifiiaK>nhip  tbnnded  by  ■  niun  of  Now  En^ 


.  1000    0    0 

D  Alforf,* ISM    8    8 

ITM  Tha  Edinbargh  Bnneir  for  Promotins  Kellgloa* 

KnovledEe  preuntcd  16  toIodibi  ofbooks,  and 

other  iwei  U,  the  raluo  of 10  IS  11 

Booki  were  also  givan  by 
The  Ebt.  Eut  Apthoip, 
Jtdin  BeatoD, 

Thomas  Broom'llcld  and  Ifn.  Onoe  Oardncr, 
Sat.  John  Enkine, 
Thomai  Hollis,  of  LUmoId'*  Inn,  aeren  etaea  of 

valnabla  hooka. 
Uehaid  JackaoQ,  of  I/ondan,  a  nnmbar  of  valnahta 

booka. 
Ur.  Klncald,  tha  Unc'a  priotar,  at  Edtabntih,  a 

nnmber  n  valnabla  booki. 
Edward  EltoluD,  of  Salem,  deviaed  to  the  College,       .       .         lU    B    > 
Samuel  Qalney,  of  BoMon,  gave  a  carpet  for  the  ap- 

pantua  ohamber,  and  boohe  were  preaented  by 

the  following  peraona,  naaialj : 
John  Laugdon,  of  Boaton, 
jaaper  M^ait,  of  Lmd^, 
Daniel  ITildred,  of  do.,  in  behalf  oTa  "miHticg  f^ 

tha  anllbrin^  of  the  Qnaken,"   .... 
Cut.  Jo.  Uiller,  of  CharlaKomi,  Co  the  Talne  of  .       .       .  T    I    0 

EpM  Stfnot,  to  the  ralue  of 10    0    0 

Bariow  ^eoathick,  Ewi.,  Aldermaii  of  Lond.Dn,   . 
The  traateea  of  the  Biitiab  Unseum. 
ITST  Hm.  John  Hancock  snbucribed  £500  ateriing  Ibr  the 

putehaae  of  booka  for  the  libni^.     The  order 

aent  to  London,  however,  OMt  £M,  i.  In  addltJon, 

making  hia  donation, EM   i   0 

Dr.  I^rdner  gave  four  volnmaa  of  hii  worke,  and 

many  other  persons  contribnted  to  the  growth  of 

UiB  new  libiiry. 

Dr.  UaberdeD  preientcd S    t   0 

Thomaa  HoUia  ga\a  fbarteen  boxes  of  booka,  and 

BDbaeribed  for  Philasophloal  Apparatua,     ,       ,    tOO    0    0 

TImoth*  Hollia, WOO 

Jaapar  llaudult, MOO 

JohnSoath, 10    0    0 

Heasra.  Tapnuden  and  Hanby,  .        .        .      10  10    0 

ITtS  Hon. JunesBowdoinpresenledanOrrerywhlchoott     M    G   0 
Xhomaa  Uollla,  of  Liuooln'a  Ion,  Beven  more  oaaea 

of  books. 
Ueut.  Oov.  UatohlnsoD,  Baznnel  Bavue,  nemhant, 

of  London,  Hod.  Koyall  Tyler,  and  Bev.  George 

WhUcfloId,  each  gave  sandry  booka,  and  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  "pnM0i«d  bige  benafhotlona  for 

tha  College." 

Amount  oarrled  forward,  ....   ITftTl    0    Tf  lOOM  IS    i 


MS."  ka*ti4  lU  MlectuB  uf  Uu«  puipuHs  la  hs  >»« 


ub,  Google 


aftUITS  AKB  EtOIUTIom  TO  BAKVARD  COLUSR.  Id 

D^  £  SHclliit.     tlH.  ComMj 

Amount  broubt  ronrard,  .        .     imi    0    TllOOU  16    4 

1TS9.  ThoniM  Uollis,  of  LIiiooIq'b  Itia,  agtdn  prewnted 
thrae  cuei  of  book*,  Mid  muy  volnmM  vara 
^ven  by  >  conddonble  Dombar  of  p«non>, 
uDoiur  athnn,  lome  by  Dr.  Fnnklin. 

FrMideni  Holy  oka,  beqaMtlifd IS    «    S 

Thomu  Hubbard,  ths  trsuurer  of  the  Oollep  ttata  i 

17GS  to  ini,  gave,  Uiward  rapairinB  the  Ion  nu- 
tunad  b;  the  burning  of  Kktvard  H&ll,  .    100    0    0 

Bocietj  (or  PropuKting  Chrintiao  KaowledM,  In 
Sootland,  nva,  ibi  tne  purchue  of  booki  foe  tha 

HbntT,' MOD 

Dr.  E.  A.  HoWoke,  of  Salem,  gave  b  telaioope  of 
Upnig-tigU /ut. 
1770  Thonua  Hollis,  of  Ltnooln'i  Imi,  tiro  large  boxM  of 

Attthoa;  Fatgowin,  Ibr  the  pnrchiM  of  books,       .       S    0    0 
Bmk*  were  alio  preaanMd  bj  aevenl  otber 
pcnoDi  this  f  BIT. 
ITTl  Dr,  Enklne,  Dr.  TraitkliD,  and  Got.  Powual  gave 

more  booka. 
I7TS  Kicholaa  Borlalon,  Eaq.,  mereliaiit,  of  Boatoo,  be- 

ijaeatbedfortfaesDpportofaProfeaa'rofBhetorlo,       .       .       1500    0    0 
Dr.  S.  AppleloD,  of  Cambridge,  fbr  a  Kdioknlilp,         .       .  SO    0    0 


LppleloD,  of  Cambridge,  fbr  a  Mholai^p, 

,tm  Hancock  presenud  a  oanwt  fbr  tl 

UbrwT,  and  one  for  tba  phikwo^y  oBambar,  ai 

paper  fta  the  wall*  of  tba  lattar.    Ha  addod  aon 


Bon.  Jol 

Ubrw 

paperfbrtL.     __.  ..  ._ 

booka  to  hi*  fbnner  donatloua. 
Dr.  EtaUal  Ueraay,  of  HiDgham,  for  a  profaaaorahip 

of  Anatomj  aiid  Fhyaio, 

Booka  war*  givea  by  many  individuala,  and 

■mongothera  bv 
I'bamaaTalmer,  San 

of  HercnlaDBiun,  id  iu  vdu. 
Sanuiid  Sparrow,  of  London,  s 

lestion'of  book*  Itlued  at 

Thomaa  Vlbtrd  left,  for  the  pDrcharc  of  book*,  a 

gBTe,  for  booka,  the  anm  of  . 
tl  other  paiBoua  pmientad  a  few  Tolnmea   ' 

1TT4  Hon.  John  Hanoook  agwn  gai*  aoni*  booka,  aa  did 
■evenJ  other  nntlemcTi. 

Thomaa  HollU,  m  LJncola'a  Inn,  who  died  in  thl* 
year,  bequeathed  for  a  fund  for  the  purchaae  of 
boolu,  the  (um  of { 

Hon.  Thottaaa  Hubbard,  the  Ute  bwau'r,  beqncath'd 
And  a'port  of  hi*  libraiy. 

Joeiah  Qulncy,  Jr.  beqoe^hed  to  the  College  ths 
anm  of  fiKXM  atcrlmg,  !□  twe  hU  aon  Jo^ah 
ahould  die  before  attiuiuiia  bia  nuyority,  or  with- 
out lafuo.  Ab  "  hia  son  Jonah"  ia  atill  UviiUN 
aurronndfld  bi  all  "that  (honid  accionipaiiy  oGt 
ago,"  the  College  h»«  never  received  thii  legacy 
in  monoy,  but  baeei^oyedthebenefltof  the  aer- 
Ticc*  of  that  aon,  a*  Lta  pmldent,  for  thw  term 
of  nearl*  aaTentcen  ;*■»,  "  by  whioh  the  Col- 
lego  halh  baen  a  great  gainer." 
ITTT  Eev.  John  Banard,  of  K^blehead,  Iwqueathed,  . 
17TI  Thaodon  Atklnaon,  of  Portamouth,  bcqnealhed  to 
the  CDllqni  £100  ateriinf;  but  of  thia  notliing 
waa  rooeivcd  till  IBOl,  whan  thora  ia  a  credit  la 

the  College  booka  of 

M g  appuan  aver  to  liave  hoao  obtained. 


ieorga  Oardner,  of  Balem,  iMqaeathed  Uii 
£1SSt,  but  it  doea  not  appear  t^-  —  " 
•<er  recaived  on  aooomii  of  it 


that  anything  wa* 
Amount  enriad  fcrward,  ....  ISSTA   4)   T|  U140  1*    ( 


,l,zedbyGcH)C^[c 


sBAim  ANs  vommoim  to  hakt&ks  coujtflB. 


AmoDDt  broof ht  tbnrard,  .  .       .  IBfTl   0   7i  IStW  18  ■ 

"-  *lieo,  of  LoiSoii,  who  lor  forty  Tcan  p«f- 
l   tb«  bnriiMH   of  Hie   CoUiga  vUEant 


chirp,  WM  dewrvedtT  enrolled  mmon^  Iti  tx 
IkcUn,  br  a  vols  <tf  Um  Connnt — 
unonat  whleh  he  ml^t  mtaiisbl j  ba 


HicUn,  br  a  vols  ^  Um  Cam 

unonat  whleh  he  ml^t  raatonsbl]  .  .    .    .„ 

for  hia  aarvliiM,  thongh  nukiiowii,  can  not  ba 

dMinsd  incoiiNdeiablg. 
Tha  Bo;>l  Sodotj  praanitad  Kadleliaa'a  AatriH 

notnlcal  Obaervalioiui. 
IW  Banjinun  PgmbcTton,  Esq.,  bMineathed,         ....  10    0    0 

Tba  Bojil  8odet7  totad  lo  sand  theii'  pnbliaatioai 

■nniullf. 
1TM  Bqt.  Dr.  Appletonbeqneathait.fDrthawmspaipoaa 

for  which  ha  gave  £S0  in  im, MOO 

The  roUowlni;  peiw»u  pFaaaatad  hooka  to  tha  Ubn- 

ry  this  Tear,  vit  :— 
Bbt.  Dr.  Erskins, 
Usv.  Euirh  FuTDer, 
M/.  Wilfiain  Fostar, 
Hr.  BaquniD  Onild, 
Thomaa^md  Hollia, 
Dr.  John  JaSHea, 
Qen.  Knot, 

Tbomu  Lea,  Eaq.,  of  CambiidBe, 
B«T.  Mr.  Undaay, 
Dr.  Prioa, 

Sev.  Thomas  Saadar, 
Bav.  Ur.  Toalmin, 
Jaa.  Winthim,  Eaq. 
Tha  kiu  of  Fraoiw  offered  to  »end  th>m  tha  Soyil 

Qanfin  Medi  and  planla,  (tee  of  eiMBie. 
Tha  Hateorological  Sodety  of  Muihefm  oSbred  to 

lend  llateorolosleal  Itutrnmanta,  Ae. 
17e«  Hri.  Joanna  Alford,  for  iDdifentBtQdeBts,     .  .       .        US    <    S 

Books  were   preaetitad  by  anndry  panona, 

among  othen,  a  vslnable  oolfectioii  by 
OnmvUIe  Shup. 
ITSS  ThoaiuBnuidEDinan*e,th<ayear,ufae  bad  also 

done  in  178T  and  17S8,  muiy  cuiioua  and  Tala^. 

ble  books. 
n«l  Mrs.  Surah   Derby,  In  dd  of  the   proft»ao(abip 

foanded  byherUMtaDsbaiid,  Dr.  £.  Henwy,    .       .       .      IDOt    1    T 
Hn.  Sarah  Wintlov,  for  the  ud  of  the  town  of 

Tyngib«roagh,  In  eapporti&g  a  mtidater  and  A 

scboolmaBlcr, 1)67  10    0 

nn  Hon.  JamoH  Bowdoln,  tbr  pilna  fbr  lUMertiUoni,  .       .       .        400   0    0 
Dr.  ErKkinit,  a  iVeqaent  benethcEor  In  former  years, 

Dgain  nve  a  number  of  books. 
M*joT  William  ErTiDs,  for  a  profasMialup  of  ehemis- 

try. 1000    0    0 

Also  many  of  the  hooka  of  his  tibrary. 
Ur.  Edward  ^rsse  presenlad  a  pottnit  of  OeD. 

Washington. 
Col.  John  Trambnll,  a  portidt  ot  Cardinal  Bantl- 

ITBS  Dr.  John  Cnminff,  for  the  profciaor  of  Physio,  £100 

atflriine, 40000 

1T93  Thomas  Kand'RoUlii,  many  Talnable  hooka. 

Dr.  Letlaon,  of  London,  in  addition  to  several  gifts 

previoosly  madej  this  year  presented  a  vsluable 

oolleeUon  of  minoraLi,  namberins  more  than 

Too  spodmons. 
17M  Dr.  Abner  Heraer,  of  Bsmstable,  bequeathed,  for 

the  rrobasor  of  Phyaie, COO    0    0 

Total, (lSVr4    0    Tl  lTfl98  H    • 

CoDTMted  lo  doUan,  aud.  oairiad  forwud,     ....    1141,197  M 


,l,zedbyGcH)C^[c 


mum*  am  BmuTioRS  *»  babtabb  ooujmi. 


AmtHmtbranghtfbmrfL        .....        .  (U1,1»I  04 

ITftS  JoiuthimMiiuii,  orBottoii,ArttiePrafea»rariHv)]ii7,  two,  000  (Kt 

1800  Ward  K.  Bavliion,  for  Chs  dokAmc  of  oitdical  tttd  MntiflU 

work*,  two, 600 » 

Ho  aliw  prusnted,  at  noiij  timn,  a  nnmbar  of  book* 
of  (his  deneriptioD.ti^tlMrwflh  print*,  fto. 
Dr.  John  Hichola,  of  I^Ddan,  presaDted  b  Um  nunlwr  of 
anUonilcol  prepiuvtiont,  oilcali,  en^vingi,  Ao. 
leoi  Suniiel  Shi^vloigh,  lite  llbrukn,  gmve  ■  piom  of  real  eatMe  In 
Kiltoiy,  nod  the  "  reBidne"  of  tain  eiuta  for  tba  iuoreaae  of 
the  library.    The  >nm  obtilosd  trom  thl*  bcqasit  waa  *,000  Ofr 

1803  Ward  N.  Buylston,  Eaq.,  an  umailr  of  1100,  for  pnua  for  dia- 
aertutlonn  on  taedioil  sabjecta,  equal  to  the  anm  of  tlOOO, 

which  wBSanflrvanlobl^sd  for  1^ 9,000  00 

1803  A.  aubscdption  waa  ndaed  for  sBtabliBhing  a  BotaMo  OardaD, 
and  a  proreaaorahip  of  Natural  Hlatory,  for  whioh  parpoaea 

there  waa  contributed  tba  snm  of I1,}S3  U 

1S0«  TlM)aiBaBmiidUoUI>beqDeathsd,fbrthaI1bntT7,£lOOatar)iag  4M  41 

lail  Bamacl  Deiter,  for  a  lectureahip  fbr  the  oritiaal  eipoaitian  uf 

tbo  Scrl|<tanu ,        .         6,000  00 

ISIS  Mary  Lindall,  of  CharieMiovii,  for  iDdlnnt  achrdara,  £100,       .  BBS  U 

1B14  £>tnor  Spragae,  of  Dadlum,  for  tha  profeaaor  of  tba  Tbaorv  and 

PnurlJee  of  Phyala 9,000  OO 

BvhqoI  EUot,  for  profWirahlp  of  Greek  Lannuga  and  Litera- 
ture, ;        f       .        .        .  .        .         .  »0,000  00 

IBIE  Bamnel  Parkman,for  a  profciaorahlp  of  Theology,  atown^pof 

land  in  H^da,  for  wmeh  wai  obtained  afterward  the  asm  of,         6,000  00 
IBM  Count  Bamford,  for  a  profeaaorahip,  sr  leotnnwhip,  aa  the  ap- 
plication of  acienoe  to  the  arti, 98,000  00 

Abiel  Smith,  fbr  a  profeaaorahip  of  the  Treoah  and  Spanlali 

Langniigea, 90,000  00 

181T  A  aubaoriptlon  for  eatabluhinc  a  Thaidofisal  Behool  in  ooonaa- 

tlon  with  the  Ccdl^e  amoiintwl  to S0,00«  00 

Ward  S,  Boylaton,  for  prliea  for  olooutiaB,  an  annuity  of  $50, 

aftcrwanf  «60,  ■ubaeqiienll;  »1000,        ,-,...         1,0W  00 
laraol  Thomiliko,  for  tha  pmdiaaa  of  booka,  for  tfaooloiriial 

libn>i7, 60000 

Judge  Wendell, t>>entyhalfaulfla,(braChriatDnliigbaain,     .  100  00 

1818  laraol  Thomdike  preaaat«d  the  Ebeling  Ubrarjr,  wfiah  ooal,   .         «,600  00 
1SI9  Theodora  LymaQ,  Jr.,  preaantod  tha  EVuorama  of  Athana,  Tal- 

ued  at,      . 9,600  00 

Dra.  Junei  Jaakaon,  Jofan  C.  Wairan,  John  Qorbain,  Walter 
Cbanning,  and  Jacob  Bifeloir,  prafesaora  in  the  Madioal 
School,  preieuted  a  library  to  the  BCedioal  CoUwa. 
1B30  Ward  H.  Boylaton  piaaeoted  many  valamea  to  £b*  JUodioal 

Hoies  BrowD  bMinsalLed  to  tUa  Thealo(ieal  InatttnliaD,  .  90,00  OO 

SevenJ  ([CDtlemen  n**  to  the  IGnermloglcal  OaUtnt  aboat,     .        9B,00  00 
Thomaa  Gary,  for  2d  to  theoloaleal  aludanta,  beqQeathed  tha 

"raaidue"of  biBaat«(e,«h^«manntadCaaboat,     .  B.BOO  00 

Thomai  Falnier  beooeathed  hia  library  of  1900  volanea,  rai- 
ned at,     ..       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .        9,600  00 

Andrew  Bitchie  pceaentad  a  valuable  ooIlactioB  of  aainelsla. 
1631  An  anoa/moDa  danatioa,  of  which  the  luooma  ia  to  be  ^vea  to 
the  moM  diatiogidalMd  tobdar  amoi^  ^  Indlgau  mMnban 

of  the  Bcnior  olaaa, 1,900  00 

Subacription  tbr  a  profeaaor  of  Mioetalogy  and  Oeolosr,  .  1,900  00 

•"^  '-inoa  Perkin*,  (or  a  prolbraoiBhip,  anoh  aa  "the  Pre^denl 
end  Fellows,  with  the  oonoumnca  of  tlt»  OTsnaera,  ahall 


judfFe  to  bo  meat  uaeftil,' 
ranioaW— ^ —  "^ "-- 


JaniealViiithrop  boqae^hed  hla  oollaetlon  of  ooina,  valued  at,  9M  00 

IS9I  8.  A.  Eliot,  gave  tba  Warden  Llbntv, 6,000  00 

The  LlnnieaD  Society  gave  th^r  oolloction  of  animiJa,  afaalla, 

minendn,  Ac,  valued  at, BOO  00 

test  William  Breed  left  a  portion  of  the  raildao  of  hia  pn^Mity,  to 
bo  given  by  hia  eiacntor  "  to  objeota  of  charily,  or  for  tba 
protnotlon  of  leamiuf  i^etj,  end  religion,  eapeoially  ammig 
thg  rising  generadon/'  In  puraaanoe  of  tbia  direonon,  hia 
ex«oDtor,tbBUon.P.O.ThMiier,appii>priatedtotlieCalIage,       1,000  00 

Amount  cuiiml  Ibnrard, •>t0,9Sl  li 


iiized  by  Google 


IHUma  AND  P0NA110MB  TO  HARVAED  OtHJAM. 


Amonpt  bronjilit  formrd (U0,1S1  U 

18S6  A  penoa  ankuown  gave,  tor  tha  pnrcluw*  of  booki,  .    '  ,       .  H  00 

Bat.  F.  FBTktnui,  pTCMUted  4ua  modri*  of  cuTMali. 
IMS  WillimiH,  Eliot,piVB«oopyofthB"DBioripliondorEgn'W  1,000  00 

AnotlMr  inbMilpuaD  mi  mada  In  tbl>  jttr  for  Um  benuBt  ot 
tha  Tbaologieal  Sduxd,  ind  lit*  Bocian  for  tha  promotion 
of  TbaolDg&al  EdooUiou  in  BtnuA  UulTently  waa  fbrmed. 

The  Bum  eollected  U  tbi*  tima  vu, Ifl,lt9  tt 

1819  Nathan  Dana,  for  ■  Profaawrshlp  of  I«i> lO.OOO  M 

Oeorga  Partridge,  for  tha  Thcolofriod  School £,000  00 

Sabsoriplion  Ibr  •  projaasonhlp  of  Pulpit  EloquanM  and  Paa- 

tonlCara.tOwhiohaav.HaDrTWun,  Jr.,waaBiM*ppoilil«l,       IB.ISO  00 
ISSO  Eban  FruioiL  trcunrer,  g»ve  the  unoDiit  of  U«  eoDuniialoD 

troia  tha  HoUia  Fundi,  for  a  slack  for  tha  Llbrair,       .       .  190  M 


IBtl  Chriitophor  Oon^  nva  tha  rsridua  of  faU  —tau,  of  which  MS, 
000  are  reaarved  for  annoiliea  baaneathad  »J  Ud.  Tha 
vholanlliinatelTreca)vablob7lheC<dleM,  MiKnultato,  M,Bes  00 

Tbooiaa  Perkins,  tor  an  aaaa;  on  the  affect*  of  inteinparanot, 
and  for  anothar  on  tha  importaDce  of  indiulrioaa  habiU  In 
Touth, too  00 

la^h  Tboawi,  beqoaathad  booka  ftna  hlBUbntr7,lotheTa]ae 

of. too  00 

18ta  TbomM  W.  Ward,  gave  an  interaatin«  ooUactioD  of  Crania, 
cuti,  and  drawing*,  which  had  bcSongsd  to  the  late  Dr. 

CaaparSpunLhaim,  Tiload  at  aboDt, 100  04 

less  aaniial  Livermoie,  of  Paitunoalh,  N.  H.  beqaaathed  hi*  whole 
libnii7  of  foreifpi  law,  SOO  volumaa,  laloM  In  tha  InrentiMj 

of  hU  eatate,  at, e,00O  M 

UM  Be7.  Gsorf^  Chapmao,  iateataU,  deaiiwl  that  the  naldua  of 
hia  aaUte  ahould  be  giTcn  to  Harvard  Coll^,  fbr  the  b.  * 
of  Indigent  Uudanta  In  t'  .     .    .  ~        .  . 

waa  oarried  into  alfiMit  b] 

traa  the  lata  Jonatluti  Chapntan,  hli  brothar.  waa,  1,!41  43 

Joshua  Riher,  for  tha  foundation  of  a  Prafoasorahtp  of  Natural 

Uuto^ ao,000  DO 

John  MBLeen,t  for  a  Profeaaotahtp  of  History,  ....       )0,SS9  SO 

Sev.  Dr.  EUphalet  Porter,  for  promoUnsTheolofflaalEdscstian,        1,000  00 

1BS9  fiaiah  Jackaon,  for  tha  aid  of  uidinnt  theological  atndanta,      .      10,000  00 

William  Pomerov,  for  Iha  lame  object, l.oeo  00 

Dr.  William  J.  ITalker,  half  the  prooeeda  of  •  than  in  tha 

Alhonaom, SO  00 

1BS6  Hannab  O.  Andrewa,  fbr  the  Tbecdogiol  School,       ...  SOO  00 

jMhuaCtapp,  for  tba  Theological  School, 1,000  00 

Tha  class  Eradnating  in  IBIS  garo  111  lolumeatotha  Ubwy. 
N.  DsDc,  ID  addition  to  tHl,MO  giTeo  in  IStl,  for  the  Law 

School, 6,000  00 

Thirteen  gentleman  ■abaoibed  910  each  far  a  pntrait  of  CliaD' 

cellor  Kent,  to  be  placed  in  tiM  Law  Libruj,      ...  ISO  DO 

less  Several  gentleiBensabacribedfor^  purpose  of  niain^aAind, 
the  Income  of  which  ahould  ba  louud  to'meritonous  atn- 
dentm,  and  tlie  amn  oonCributed  waa  placed  in  tha  lunds  of 


Uudantaln  the  Tlieological  SiAooL  This  wish 
L  into  alfiMit  by  liia  tudra,  and  the  anm  rsodved 
ta  JonatliBti  Chapntan,  liu  brothar,  waa. 


n  contiibated  (100  each  for  ao  Aatroiioail- 


trDBtiwa  for  tUa  purpose.    It  smountcd  to 
Thirty  gentloinan  alae  oontribated  tlOO  sacb         _._...    ._ 

cal  Obaarvalorr S.OOO  00 

Dr.  T.  U.  Harris  gave  400  -mtamtt  to  tha  Theological  School. 
The  hein  of  the  late  WilKam  Taylor,  Esq.,  gave  about  TOO  vol- 
umes to  tlie  Collue  Library. 
Timothy  Walker,  baqoaaUied  to  the  Theological  School,   .       .       1,000  00 
IStt  Joabaa  Clapp,  a  asoend  dotlatuni  to  the  Tluological  School,      .       1,000  00 

Hrv.  Maty  Tufts,  for  do MO  00 

leiO  John  7oater,  for  the  aid  of  profoanonal  stndenta,  .       .       t,000  00 

Dr.  F.  Parkman,  for  a  profcaaorahip  in  the  Thecdiwical  School,        fi,000  00 
ISll  Mra.  Cia^e,  bequHthed  a  valoable  collection  of  ahelli. 

The  Hiasea  Dunstar,  only  snrviving  daaceudanuof  Praaident 
Dunstcr,  preeentcd  bis  Bible,  of  which  the  Old  Teatament  is 
in  Hebrew,  and  tlie  Hew  Testament  in  Oreek. 
Henry  Uenow,  devised  one  half  of  the  reaLdne  of  his  estate  to 

Amount  earried  forward, to7!,MS  OS 

*nk  Ufa-t  ■—  naje  la  UK. .  1  Tlili  t  n»  I  It  was  laJs  la  MM. 
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BKANXa  AMD  OMUTlONa  TO  BUVABO  ODLLMK. 


Amonat  brought  forward, •STl^SSS  Ot 

Harvard  College,  for  tb*  UM  at  tlu  Tlieolofical  Biilio«L 

There  hu  been  receiTed  Ikon  it  up  t«  tliU  timo,  August, 

1MB,  thauiBiof, •«iiM 

lie  Soraet;  far  Pramoiiag  Theological  £*Ii 

College,  giTc  for  iacnwaiog  the  amoiuit  ■ 

Dexter  LfcMuwhip  OQ  Kblical  Crittouoi, 

Ittt  The  Auociatioii  of  tli«  Almnid,  fordcfnykcg  In  part  the  ex- 

pODio  or  provi^og  a  laiga  hall  for  pnbtie  mee^nge,     .       .        S,S4S  H 
FraooU  Pesbodj  preaented  a  Taluable  tdeieope. 
Chief  JuUiceShav,  a  oopy  of  Htnart'*  porOait  of  Washington. 
A  aubacripUoti  wai  nuida  for  the  College  Libnij  bj  thirty-faur 

geutlemen,  to  the  amoant  of; 11,0PB  00 

Wtt  W.  N.  BojlstoD,  baqnaatbed,  to  be  paid  on  the  daalh  of  tin. 

BojilBtoD,  for  the  fund  for  priiM  for  Elocation,  .  .  .  1,000  00 
Do.,  for  the  fund  for  prizaa  for  Medical  Eauya, ....  1,000  00 
Do.,forthefuiidforuiADalomical  Miiieum  anil  Libnn  Boom,  1,000  00 
"  A  few  friunda  of  aeUoca,"  preaented,  thnxigh  Prof.  Webater, 

a.  collection  of  minenli  and  fowlla,  which  eoit,  .  .  .  1,000  00 
Prof.  OrBT,  gave  a  collection  of  Bpecimcoa  of  tlie  rodu  and 

minemle  of  New  York  and  New  Janwy. 
David  Scan,  for  the  erection  of  au  Obsorvatory  Tower,    .        .         6,000  00 
A  Kubacriprion  for  a  Teloicope,  and  other  inalrumanti  ueoeaurjr 

for  on  Obaervaloiy,  wm  laiasd  tbin  year,  to  the  emonnt  of,        C0,1S0  00 
IBM  Horace  A.  Ilavrn,  bequeathed,  for  lbs  purchase  of  mathemalical 


and  utrouomicil  works  for  the  Lib. 
Israel  UunsoD,  bequeathed,  uaoonditiooallTi      ■ 
ISiS  William  Preacott,  bequeathed,  for  the  pnrchue  of  book*  for  tho 


itioDallTi 


Library, 

tt  aaltonatnll,  for  aid  to  indigent  Htuden 


Alexandai  Vsltemnre,  prsMnted  some  raloable  hooka. 
DavidScan,  toward  a  fund  for  the  salary  of  an  obMTver,  .         E,000  00 

1848  Peter  C.  Brooks  for  erecting  a  house  for  the  Pnaidant,     .        .       10,000  00 
Hon.  Thomae  Grenrilla,  of  London,  gave,  tbrough  PresldenC 

Everett,  £100  for  the  purcliase  of  books  for  the  Library,      .  480  00 

HiHi  N.  KcndaU,  for  the  Theological  School        ....         8,000  00 
Dr.  George  Parhntan,  luve  tho  land  on  which  ba*  been  ereoted 

the  now  Medical  Sdiool  building. 
A  aubnorlption  was  msje  among  tl^  fHeoda  and  pnpiU  of  Dt. 

Abbott,  of  Exalor,  K.  IL.  for  the  foundation  of  a  Soliolor- 

>hip  to  be  called  by  hia  name.    The  tum  gubacribcd  wai,    .         1,«»5  00 
Wm.  G.  Steams,  prewn tad  a  set  of  ailier  keys,  withacoie. 
A  anbicTlptioa  tcr  a  fund  lo  support  aa  aatrouomioal  obterver 

aodbieauistjmtafortwoTeanwaamade.whichiunountedto,         S,OISa  DO 
A  BubKiiption  for  the  pnicEuua  of  the  BkelatOD  of  a  Mastodon 

was  made,  to  tlic  amount  of, I.OtS  00 

A  snbscription  for  the  now  Medical  School  hnildlog,  4,600  00 

IStT  A.  W.  Fuller  for  the  Theological  School,    .        .    '  ,        .        .         1,000  00 
Dr.  George  Hay  ward,  IAS  models,  of  Tanons  fonns  of  disMsa, 

to  tbe  cabinet  of  the  Medical  School 
Dr.  J.  C.  WaiTED,  a  cabinet  of  pieparatioDs  to  Kediesl  Sdiaol, 

valued  at,  .       .       .       .7 10,000  00 

Aleo  a  fund  for  the  premrTation  and  imlreaae  of  tba  samo,        .        B,O00  00 
Abbott  Lawrence,  for  the  Scientiac  School,  ....       60,000  00 

1846  Edward  B.  PhUlipa,  bequeathed  for  the  ObMrvatory,  .     100,000  00 

Profcuor  J.  W.  Wohxtar,  preaented  to  the  Library  ha  Cotlc^ 

Chnpcl,  a  complete  set  of  Chants  for  mala  vmoea. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Ilall,  Clnss  of  1S4S,  made  valuable  donationa  of  books 


to  the  Library,  and  a  copy  of  the  Koran  in  mamuraipt. 
F.  Field,  Ksq.',o^Bath^lCngiuid,~proteitted  a  viSiiaUe  Fossil 


Bon.  E.  Lino,  presented  the  Library  with  a  valuabli 
-'-nanuaoripti',  chiefly  in  the  Delaware  langaa«- 

.  ..Id,  Kb.-       -"  -^   "     '     ■  -.1  -  ..-■. 

Saurian. 

K.  D.  Qould,  Esq..  presented  a  beautlfolapedmoQ  of  Cfairogra- 

Tbe  C'lasB  of  1S03,  presented  to  the  CorporsUon  thrir  food,  of, 

A  Benelriary,  gave  to  "  Theological  Fund,"      .... 

1S4S  Mora  thai)  aix  thousand  specimens  of  mluerala  were  added  to 

Amauut  canied  forward, I 


,tradb,G()()glc 


«  AND  DOfUnOWf  TO  BASVABB  CMXKSI. 


AmoDnt  hronght  forward, 98U,I41  H 

tba  C^lncli,  bytlia  HbvnUlf  ot  umdir  nDll«anD,  who  gave 
l<iwitrdtliopurctauaoflbii»U«aaan,tLa>umot;         .        .         S.m  M 
IStt  BmryS.  Simdfonl,  £m).,  prauDted  ■  couiplsla  oolLeotloBOf  the 


Hon.  Abl>attL*wrenee,nr*lDidditiaB  tohUfanooriloiudoa 
for  a  Scientiao  Suhool,  th*  jum  uf  *],»»  p«r  unuiD  for  live 
ye«r»,  •moiinting  to,  .        .    "    . 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wam-u,  pniMnt«d  a  valiubla  •oUcotioil  uf  cut*  of 
CnnU,  for  ilio  Amitoinlail  Mnnsuin. 

Thomu  C.  Cinrk,  £«q.,  pmeBtvd  a  portrait  of  Dr.  aamnol 
Cooper,  painli'd  by  Copley, 

Hon.  Ktlwnnl  Everett,  ixnied  tha  mmmcripta  pneented  to  the 
CoDcvo  \ij  Cliief  Jantlce  Imob,  to  be  armofced  and  bonud  In 
ID  vulunive  at  liii  own  eipenee,  andphnvd  in  a  mnk  for 
aal'e  keuplss. 
ISfO  Th«  Lords  ot  the  Traaamy,  EnglaDcl,  praaented  a  oopj  of 
"  Fatiiui  Anliqiie  Scivulennis." 

A  marble  bum  ol  Uev.  Dr.  Fiene.of  Brooliline,  waa  preaentad 
to  the  Collate,  bj  asrenl  fenlMmeii. 

Tha  CIbm  of  IHJ.s,  pntavnteda  Fond  to  be  called  tb*  "Kitlihuid 
8cholan>hip  Endd  of  iSK,"  amonntinB  to,    ...       . 

W.  L.  Lee,  Enq.,  prcacDted  speciinaiu  Of  Lava,  Cora),  Ac,  tioia 
tbo  Handwtch  lalBnda  and  Oregon. 

Dr.  J.  C.  WsiTcn,  preeeDtod  a  biut  of  Dr.  John  Wanen,  lint 
professor  of  Anatoui)'  in  the  Univeraitj. 

Mlaa  Anna  W.  Scorer,  preHDted  a  nortrut  of  her  fUhar,  Eben 
Blorvr,  who  was  Tmeorer  of  tM  College  fbr  the  term  of 
thiny  yaia. 
Un  Eon.  Thoiiuu  II .  PerUoe.preMDted  to  the  Libraiy, "  Aadaboa'a 
Qnndinpad*  ot  Amenca^"  with  a  description  of  Che  eame. 

A  nninbur  of  gentlemen  raised  a  fund  br  enbecripltOD  and  ex- 
pended tbt  aiune,  by  adiMng  a  new  wing  to  the  Obaetvatorj 
at  Cam  bridge,  ajuonntiog  to,    ■■-...        . 

J.  I.  Bowditch,  Eaii.,  prssanted  to  the  ObaerTatorr  a  "  Comet 

Hr.  W.  W.  Sever,  praaented  a  ooIloctioD  of  mannfcript  papera, 
relating  to  tho  biatory  of  the  College. 
IBSS  Uriah  A.  Bovden,  Esq.,  presented  fbr  the  onrchaaeof  books  on 

Phyaioa,  tlic  snro  ot, 

Bo  also,  presented  V»  vola.  of  the  "Annalin  der  Phf  aiek." 
Mta  Sarsh  II.  Oliver,  presented  sn  original  portrait  of  Wbite- 

Dr.  Calvin  Thomas,  of  Trngsboro',  bequeathed,  fbr  "Indigent 

Theological  Bludenta,"  Ua  sum  of, 

Hr  Le  win  tionld,  of  Aehby,  beqncaClicil  to '  Theological  School,' 
A  number  of  gentlemen,  aabecribed  for  the  pntduwe  of  a  por- 
trait of  ?rof.  £.  1,  Chaonlng,  and  prastuted  the  same  to  the 

College. 
Claa*  of  IMIT,  presented,  to  found  Soholaiahlpa, . 
Charles  Sandeni,  of  Caiabrldgo,  presented  a  copy  of  tha  "  Fkleo- 

gnphic  L'niverscUe,"  in  four  vols. 
Several  gcntlomen,  in  behalf  of  the  Law  SfAool,  presented  poi^ 

tniCa  of  i'refcnioni  Parker  and  Parsons, 
Leverett  SsltonnUU,  Esq.,  presented  a  portrait  of  Sir  Slohard 

SaltoDstell,  being  a  copy  of  the  original,  by  Bembrandt. 

' '  -    -       ■flcribedloafti-'-'- ' 

boons  forth       - 

the  sum  amounted  to, 
James  Ilruwn,  Eon.,  I 

of  the  Chapel  inl .^ 

The  Close  of  1814,  aubscribed,  to  fonnd  Seholanhlpa, 

A  Bubscrlptlon  to  purrhaae  bust  of  Dr.  Kirkland,  was  made,  and 

the  same  preeented  to  the  Librviy. 
BnbMtiplioQ  for  the  pnrchase  of  objecM  of  Natural  Hlstojy, 

belongioe  to  Prof.  Agnail  wui  niaila,  amounting  to,    . 
Dl.  OeorgcC.  Shuttuck,  preeented,  Vivardanalnlning  the  Chair 

Amount  carried  forward,  .        .        .        .  .  $ 


itradb,  Google 


AAMis  AND  wmvnann  to  baxum)  ctaiMai. 


AmcmTit  brought  forrard,  .   •8SG,T8t  Ti 

of  FaUulo^iMl  Anatomy  In  tiiti  "--i — *• — ••-  Hedic&l  Col- 
Isn,  tha  lam  of  $14,000— the  itwinne  *iUng  frirai  th«  wnic, 
to  Iw  pdd  to  th«  incBmbent  of  uid  Cluur,    ....      1<,000  W 
ISU  Hr.  N.  fimitb,  pnMntod  >  lilnr  Tuikuil,  oum  th*  pnputr  of 
Henr;  DuiuCer,  tb«  flnt  PraudtuL 
The  CUw  of  IMS,  labwiribad  to  ftHiud  Soholanluii^        .        .  MS  00 

ISU  Hod.  Jmuthcn  Phillips,  smMntad  tlO,«00— Un  inooina  thnmrf; 

U>  BuaUiD  ft  ■'  OrMk  Profouor," 10,000  00 

Dr.  0«orva  C.  Shattaek,  prmenMd  toward  ■nBtainins  atndeiitt 

illlUthamaU<»,oriathe>tad7ortbel.«iig««M,Ui*BiiDof,       10,000  00 
Hod.  T.  H.  PerldiM,  pnaattlod  ft  boat  of  Hon.  Bdwftrd  Svoratt, 

by  Povera. 
Hn.  F.  PHrkmui,  pnaeoted  to  ifce  Llbtvy  of  tha  TheoLsioi 
School,  books  on  Tbaolosy,  tha  propoty  of  har  lutohiw- 
bftod,  Dr.  Fruais  Pasknuii. 
Ida  Carolino  Plummar,  of  Balaa,  bwgneftthed  $1.^,000— tha  In- 

la  thiMOt  U  bo  «*od  tat  m»  aappwl  of  ft  "Prathuor  of 

Philosopny  of  """"  " — '  " 


tba  PhUosophy  of  the  Heart," 1S,000  00 

The  AoutioaD  8uDd(r  6ebool  UdIod,  praaented  to  the  Libimry, 
ft  ooiuplate  aM  of  tnetr  pabUoBlioiu,  uaounttng  to  KMn  tkm 
ulna  hnadred  rolunea. 

Sandiy  sentleniaB  anbaoribed  lot,  oiid  ptaaaUed  to  tb*  Collan, 
the  bust  of  BoT.  PreMant  Walker. 

The  Tnuteasof  tba  Ute  Hon.  Samnal  Appleton,  praaantod  pro- 
pelt;,  valued  at  tM.OSO—fbr  tha  poniiwa  of  enctiiig  *  Cbapel 

kr  the  use  of  the  UniTaidty, 00,000  00 

18SS  Hod.  Samuel  B.  Woleott,  pieaantid  tvo  brada  of  the  PhlUdal- 
phEa  Bad  BeadlBE  Ballroad — tte  maomatlumaC  to  bcBPiira- 
prialedtbrSohoB.i>bip«:«llad"Woh»tteohDliinhlpa,*<     .         1,000  00 

The  Cla»  of  ISSS,  sabooibad  to  fbuid  Setad*ahlpa,  4M  00 

Hod.  J.  J.  ApplehiD,  left  id  tha  "  aafa-kee^aDS  of  the  College," 
ft  poitnlt  of  Ber.  Nathaniel  Appleton;  abo,  a  ported  tba 
wife  of  Rav.  N.  ApplaCoD,  both  by  Coplay. 

nie  lata  Jamea  Brown,  Ksti,,  beqaeMied  to  tha  Llbnoy,  books 

InlhadepMtiDatitof  NatoralHiatot?,  atBonatin^to,  .  6,000  00 

lira.  Suaan  3.  Daria,  praaaDted  •  ooUeatioD  of  Claasiaal  Wo-'- 


Wcncka, 
lar  laio  aoD,  iDomas  n.  j^avis. 

, ,  DMBaMed  ft  Doitlait  of  FrsDkliD.  th 

of  JoahuB 


proparty  of  lur  lato  aoD,  Thomas  K.  Davis. 
Tared  Sparita,  pMBSMed  a  pc— -"  -'  " — "-'- 
t  of  Joahu  Bkea,  Esq.,  of 
William  T.  Andnwa,  Eiq.,  Treoanier  of  tha  College,  pmaaalad 


to  increase  the  ftand  bdonging  to  the  "  Plnmowr  PiuleaBor' 

ship,"  tha  aom  ot S,S00  00 

I  '*  ADODTmooa"  dooaUon  was  made  to  the  "Plununer  Pro- 


uioDf  mooa ' 


Several  iniDUaraen  ooDtribatod  toward  iDaieaslas  the  Uineialo- 

-'nelljabinet,  the  sam  of, 1,TM 


iup,"of;      .^^  .^   . .^   j_  ,_■_,.-„,■_,  ■     •.wooo 

Sioel  Uablne  , 
,  Wairen,  £sq.,  in  aooDrdaDce  wldi  tka  wiabaa  of  hla  lata 

ftther,  gave  an  orinnid  portnit  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
Hla  U^Josty,  Kiag  of  Hanovar,  praaeDted  to  tha  Library,  two 

nHHULi  of  BiWur  and  iKtma. 
Uriah  A.  BoydsD,  Eaq.,  nve,  for  Mathematlaal  Ptiiea,  the  anm 

of,      .       .        ■ 000  00 

Col.  BeqJBmiii  Iioring,  and  other  saDUeDMD,  purehaasd  the 

Libisry  of  Prof.  Locke,  of  QotSagen,  and  presehted  tlie 

aania  to  the  DiviDlty  Siiool,  (ooal  kl.VOO,)    ....        I,t00  00 
Tha  Claaa  of  UU,  anlMcrib«l  to  found  Bdtolaralupa,       .       .  MO  00 

Dr.  HeUT  B.  Wales,  be<|naathed  his  fine  Utmry  to  the  College  r 

uidabo  '*-- = — ■ — -'»-"-  .~_^.~.,*.. -A-..i. -v-11 -^«,..  r:^*.- 


posaession  of  the  College,  for  tlie  aopportof  a  tsaoher  in  the 


Mb  property  after  it  sliail 

T-*"g"*c.  Ac. 

TbooiBB  Lea,  w|-,  presoDted  property  aniODntlng  to  tlO,0SO — 
the  ineotDB  thereof,  to  be  pidd  to  Fiot  J.  Wynian  Bersey, 
pTofteaor  of  AiutODiy, 10,0(0  00 

A  DOW  fanoa  was  erected  onmnd  the  BotsDkal  Gaidan  st  Cain- 
bridn,  bdiig  ^e  aabaoriptiati  of  aevetsl  nnllaDien,  amouDt- 
lngwthrsiun<rf, 1,0M00 

Dr.  (Aorge  Uaywu^l,  pnaoKad  ao  origioal  portiait  of  tba  lata 
Dr.  QreeDwood. 

AmonU  oanled  fbrwaid,        .      .      .       .       .       ti,0St,T18  74 


ilized  by  Google 


DM*.  DiflM. 

Aiiioantt<roDghtfomir^       ....  |1 , 011,7 W  Ti 

IBST  Hod.  FranaiaC.Or»,buDcUb*dhliTiliuble  collection  of  ea~ 
gnivlnn ;  utd  ■]>»,  ti,O0O — tor  keopbiv  the  Kme  tn  order, 
fte.     Theei^rnving*,  n)u«d>t  tWOW,         ....         1,000  fO 
Hon.  Bamnel  Uotf,  beqneMhed  to  the  ''  Theulnelal  School,**  .        1,0W  OO 
The  Bodetr  for  PramotiDg  TbeolostPBl  BdnoMim,  hu  wn!«d 

. ..:_  . i»* iT"-  1,  jh,  WTin-rt,  sAeol, 

<  of  8riE«nMlc  Tbeviogv, 
m  a^Ai  PnrfbMor  Itar  nx 

Mn.  E.  V.  Haven,  of  PorUmonlh,  praHMod  M  tb*  Ubnn 
mora  thui  TOO  lolnme*  helonginf  to  bor  kto  hMbtuid,  N. 
Uavaii,  Jr.  i  and  alio,  mAm  and  medal*, 

8ab*«riPOotia  Wv*  bam  obtained  bj  Pro£  Cooke,  nd  otiien, 
n>r  baildinff  a  Uaaanm,  to  be  unilsd  with  th*  BoTltcon 
Fund,  for  tSUparpoae,  aiDOuat  of  Bubaolptioa  added  to  the 
BorlatoQ  ranJia, 1T,000  00 

William  Kekman,  Kaq-.bwinMtlwd  to  "  dw  Pmtdent  alkl  Fal- 
low* of  Huirard  CoUage,"  tha  aam  o£   .  >  OOO  M 

OeoTge  W.  Valaa,  Esq.,  Araotad  the  woika  of  hta  bnther.  Dr. 
BTb.  Wake,  to  b*  bomtd,  and  <wm  to  aacora  the  aama,  to 
be  preMTod  at  hia  own  upetue. 

TUUam  T.  Andram,  En.,  ptweoted  ■  ftother  Moi  tbr  tha 

"  Flommer  Prefaaaorahlp,"  amomtiBf  lo,    .       .       .        .        S,SOO  00 
ISU  Thomaa  W.  Ward,  Bwi.,  baqwatbed  to  da  Collqia  the  tarn  of 
t.1,000— theiMMau  to  1m  wpetidadamnull*  fbr  the  porchaaa 
of  book., B,0O0  00 

Tb«  Elsooton  of  Om  lata  Thomaa  Dome,  gave  for  &*  oonatnio- 

tion  of  a  Botaidoal  Oonaarvatoir  at  Cambridge,  the  anm  of,        3,000  00 

Hia.  L.  L.  Waloboiua,  praaanted  the  bail  of  her  lata  hnrtiaiid, 
D.  W.  WaterhoDM;  alao,  ■  niunbar  of  Tolomaa  fnm  hit 

FrofaaaoT  J.  P.  Coak,  Jr.,  nva  tha  Bapttomal  Fonl  of  Btooe,  in 
IhiDt  of  tha  Chsnosl  ofth*  Applelon  Cbapal. 

Ad  Aoonjmona  donadoD  waapreaootod  throagh  Dr.  Honting' 

ton,  for  builiUiiga  Gjmiiatium  at  Cambridge,  amoDDCingto,        S,000  00 

SeTeial  geDtlemas  preaented  to  tha  Libnrr,  the  boat  of  Hon. 
Char^  Sumner. 

Jolm  C.  Qnf,  £*q.,pi«aenled  Sir  IfMhema^oal  pii»,     .        .  900  00 

Hon.  BCwben  Sallabniy,  preaanted  to  tha  Libnrj  the  anm  of 
•6,000 — the  inoome  to  be  applied  to  the  pardkaaa  of  booka 
in  Qreak  and  IjiOd  and  In  other  '"yf*.  ....        6,000  00 

Wiliiamtini;,  EH.,>a  reaidnaiy  legalw  or  b»  nnda,  Hon.  F. 
C.  Qraj^  gave  the  ■am  of  tlS,0OO-^e  inooma  to  ba  expended 
in  kcepuw  the  oolleotioD  of  engravlDga  girtn  by  Um  In 
order,  and  in  pnbUahlng  a  catalogae  of  the  aama,  1E,000  00 

WUliam  Gray,  £*<).,  as  reudnarr  lui^atee  of  hia  uncle,  Hon.  F. 
C,  Qi»,  Rave  the  aom  of  Ka.UUO— tha  incmna  to  ha  ai- 
pended  in  eiitabll^hig  and  maintaiiuiig  a  Hoaeiuii  of  Com- 
parMlve  ZoOlogr  at  Cambridge, fiO.OOO  00 

Total, tlimiTM  H 

F.  6.  Since  miklDg  op  thlaaccotmt,  the  College  haaraodvcdabeqiictt,  made 
b7  tlie  bte  Ahbotc  Lawrensa,  of  tSO.OOO,  to  b«  added  to  the  aum,  given  in  Ua 
ll(Mm«  for  acieotifla  pmpoeoa;  alao,  a  baqoeM  of  Miaa  Haiy  Ut^ood,  for  tha 
pnrahaaa  of  booka.  Tha  beqii«Bt  of  Laonard  Jarrlt,  rsfurrod  to  In  Table  T.,  hu 
been  i«a*ived. 
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loss  Town  of  Cimbridgc  gn*  ^  menu  of  knd, 

1U6  Mr.  John  BiioUay  gBr«  part  of  a  guden  oooUInlng  about  1  aore 

and  a  rood,         ,        .      '  .  

\ttt  Iinel  Btoubton  avo  SOO  acraa,  aa  the  nonheat  udo  of  Keponaet, 

about  thither  Brook,  

ID  Sue  am  tida,       : 


Major  B.  Sodgvick,  %*o  mUJl  shopa  tu  BoatOD. 
1U9  lliithew  Pay,  part  of  a  girdon  of  whlah  Mi.  John  Bookley  nvs 

hiaaharelnliWI, 

Town  of  CimbiUca  gave  a  bnn,  at  Shavahiu  (now  BUlariaa,}  100 

towhlchHflUijDDiuter  adflodieOHirea,'       '.'.'.'■ 

lAU  Bobert  Code  gave  to  the  colics  a  grant  fhim  ths  Qeuaral  Court  of 

800  aorea,  whidh  iroe  ntver  obtHinod. 

John  CoRgan  nv«  •  paMsl  of  mank  laud,  ijiag  Is  Kaaagj  Manh, 

1958  John  Hsjward  guva  SO  acr»,  lying  in  WaWrtflwn,  .... 

IMO  Bev.  EzcVtel  Bogera  gan  the  -TOTeniDa  irf' bia  hooae  and  laoda, 

which  KBTS  end,  and  ahnaat  Waltham,  pniahaiad,  ealled  Sog- 


n fiirm,  wfaicii  proidDced,  InlHA'  t5,eoo. 
'"  "      .«  bla-  bonaa    -  ■  '     ■     ■  •  ' 

1B6S  The  toirnof  GambTi<%e, 


IDTT  Wabb  gan  hla-  bonaa  and  land  whitdi  li«  porchued  of  H. 
Phillips,  foraiBrlT  owned  by  8,  Oliver. 

le  town  of  Cambiidge,  t  aaraa, I 

IWi  Town  of  Cambridge  gave  SO  acre*  of  land  and  tkrea  oammonji,  SO 

ISTS  Biobord  Chanipn*/  gara  M  actei,  men  or  leaa,  near  the  &U«  on 

Chariea  Biver, 40 

John  Rurvood  nve  hli  boose-lot  at  Valertown,U  acrea.  .       M 

im  Bev.  Daniel  BimsbU  beqaeathed  1000  aorea  at  Winter  Harbor,  of 

which  the  College  never  obtained  poaseaaiaD. 
ISSl  Samuel  Ward  gave  Waid'e  Island. 

Edwaid  JaekBon,-«)0  aoreov       •       > UO 

ISSt  Town  of  Cambridjra,  SO  acres  and  threo  comnioni  In  LeiingtOQ,    .       30 
ItB9  Do.  inCambiidga^ocka,  inOielstdlvlwoD,  ISaorea,      ...       IS 
Id      "    lot  W,  12  aoree,  .       11 

1E05  Theodore  Atkioaon  nve  a  pisca  of  land  at  eoothward  of  Boaton, 

about  90  rods.     {Sot  oitimed.) 
169«  Samuel  Sewalludwth  gave  (00  acres,  at  PatagDamaoot,       .  GOO 

ITOS  William  Btoughton  gaveW  aorea  of  land  In  Dorulweter,  and  salt 

meadow, tS 

ITOT  Town  of  Cambridge,  Cambiidge  Bocks,  lot  W,  Tl  urea,       .       .         Jt 

»  77,  U    "    .       ,       .         II 

"  1S,T»    "    .       .       .         U 

1T18  Propriatora  of  the  town  of  Bntland,  in  B<Mton,  gave  tW  aares,  ISO 

ITM  Town  of  Cambrid^,  I  acres, 1 

ITM  Samuel  Brown  gave  hlaeatBtcparchaaed  of  £leuer,aileaIOOacM«; 

also,  stock  belonging  to  his  bnn, 900 

IsaaoBoyall  gave  S,lM«ires,  or  thereabout,     .....  I,UO' 
Thomai  Pownall  ffuve  600  acres,  for  fbnndiiig  a  Frofesaonhip  of 
Political  I^w,  Rir  which  nothing  was  realised. 
IROl  Samuel  Blunlelgh  bequaathad  all  Bs  real  osUtc. 
>1BU  Samoel  Parkman  gaveatownehinof  land  In  Uaiaa,  sold  tbr  14,000. 
ISIO  Thoniaa  Cary  lieqaeathed  hia  real  and  panonal  eftatc 
ISte  C.  OoTB  bequeathed  all  his  real  estate  aftor  certain  lagacies. 
1S41  IIeui7  IJenOW  bequeathed  a  ponlon  of  Us  real  and  panonal  estate. 

T«rt«l, *.WA 
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TABLE    IT. 

The  Trauoni'i  Bcport  Ibi  18«0,  uMlota  the  >lata  of  tb«  Pn>dactiv>  Propel^, 
jLnfoit  siBt,  ISGfr— oclwr  thu  CoU<c«  Onnuid^  BoUdi^,  Libmj,  CiUaat,  Ae. 

Note*  and  If oitnsM, 9lff«,«7  fi( 

Bonds, M.OOO  00 

Bulk  Stodi, 8!,B«I  TB 

Kamiftetnrtnf  BtoA, M,tUO  DO 

ApplMou  Chaul  Fond, 50^70  00 

SubwlSlook, 10,000  M 

AnoDities, 1,IM  U 

BmI  EMjUc— (other  thu  Dolvenitr  dts  and  boildlqp,)   163,101  M 


SoDdrv  iDVeMmento, 


GrsT  Fnnd  for  Zoological  Unrcnoi  and  EtiBnTtnc*,       >      69,000  00 
Balance!, 1B,T0T  SB 

ToKl, «1,0M,»06  8T 

The  bregoing  Proper^  Is  aiuirenible  for  the  foDoiriiig  porpwn  :— 


For  8p*ci*l  Pior<nK)nhiH *1S,+4S  M 

For  Library S«,81B  11 

For  TbcoWical  School, 10B,SGT  BS 

For  Law  Bchool  and  Boarding  EatabUiluneDt,         ■  51,0tS  n 

Tor  Scientiflc  School Bl.SU  W 

For  Medical  Sebool £8,1M  II 

For  Obeerratorj' lOe.SGl  M 

For  Special,  ( AnnDitiea,  Ch^el,  Engrarinea,  Ao,}        .  tB,TS6  W 

For  ZoBlogioil  Mnseam, 50,4]S  1i 

For  Obj«cu  not  connected, 1B,T8S  ST 

Total, |i,09a,»0G  er 

TABLE    T. 


To  the  ^fta  already  recorded,  may  be  added  the  falloirin|r 

donationii  vhich  have  bean  made  lo  (he  College,  bnt  an  not 

yet  received,  b^nir  nude  payable  at  a  ftiture  day  I — 

IMl  The  beqnsit  of  the  late  Bemamin  BoMcy  of  tha  rem^der  of 

hia  trhole  ealate,  one  half  of  whivb  ia  to  be  applied  to  the 

ilntenance  of  a  Hanoal  Labor  School  npon  fil*  eataU  tn 

'  117,  andtheotherbalf  latobe^TidedltitaeqaalMit*, 

I  beneflt  of  the  Law  Scbnol  and  At  Ttraolo^cal  Sohool, 


.     .  .._       _  _ ..   _.   jol  opon  El 

Boibni?,  and  the  other  half  la  to  be  ^Tidedltita  e^ . .. 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  Law  Scbnol  and  the  Ttraolo^oil  8< 
oonnaeted  with  the  College.    The  whole  eelate  now  uni 


lo  aboat, MVifiOO  OS 

1846  The  beqacBt  of  John  Parker,  Jr.,  Eh).,  for  the  edncaljon  (  "     - 


who  rIiow  nncommoD  talent,  whether  before  or  after  the 
period  of  entering  College,  and  giving  them  tbe  moct 
thoroiigli  Iniitmctlon  In  the  branch  of  knowledge  for  which 
they  are  peculiarly  qnaliHed, 90,404  40 

ISeC  Hon.  Joiiiah  Qaincv,  gnamnteei  dnring  hia  lift,  tbe  anu  of  tBOO 
per  aumm,  alul  mer  bli  deoeaae  the  prindpal  anm  of  110,- 
O00-~tbe  income  ia  to  be  q>pliedM  publitUDg  the  "AnnaUof 
the  Obfcrratory." 

IBM  The  lata  Leonard  JarTia,SBq.,  of  Baltimore,  bequeathed  "one 


;ne  lata  Leonard  Jarria,  Bsq.,  of  Baltimore,  twqneaUiea  "on 

half  pan  of  lot  in  B^tlmore"— (will  net  about  114,000^ 

tin; —  1— ,  E«i.,ha»  iiunaed  hit  Intentionof  pa-'-""  "" 

1,  for  fire  yean,  (|U>,000,)  for  pncha 


IBBB  'William  Gray,  Esq.,  ban  ■i|inilled  hit  intention  of  paying  iS.OOO 
per  annum,  for  fire  yean,  (|U>,000,)  for  pnch^ng  books 
for  the  Libni;, 


Total, |»T0,004  0* 
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lAVn,  WJVEM  Am  flOBOLASnC  VORMS. 

LAWS,  RDLSS,  AND  SCBOLASnC  TORUS. 


mulgats  ad  tetalarium  mIuIuh  il  dudpUaatn  pirftlKd  canitrtaniUtti. 

1.  Caiennqne  flierit  perilia  legcndi  Qocn>Deiii  sot  qiiemvii  tlinm  (jiu(iodi  elua- 
•Icuin  antliOTein  ei  lempore,  et  oongma  loqnendi  mi  loribeiidi  I^ne -facnlloi 
ontkiae  tarn  nlDli  qum  ligal&,iao,  at  uaot,  Mule,  d  ad  BogMoi  infleolenili 
Oraxnnmi  nomiDum  Terboramqne  pandigmUa;  hie  Bdmiiwmeni  in  CoHogiam 
jare  potert  eipeotare.  QaiooQqiie  verd  deatitatn*  fhsrit  bto  peritli,  Bdmiwoneia 
&bi  nentiqiuun  rendloet. 

3.  Cooiiderato  DDavaaiHiie .  ohiranni  finem  vJta  ae  Hndiarum,  oogmtiuoeni 
Dimlram  Dta  et  Jem  Cbriati,  quo  eat  vita  leternB.    Job.  xvii.  3. 

3.  Cum  Deoi  uiHeiitJai  ait  largitor,  privatia  preoibua  iBpieatiaili  ab  eo  nngali 
■rdeDtw  pctnnlo.    FroT.  ii.  3,  3^  &«. 

4.  In  Sacrb  Soiiptai?*  legendia  bia  quotidie  immqniaqiM  ae  axeroelo ;  quo  par- 
Bttii  ae  peritui  nt  ratioDem  reddacdt  •aoram  prolectaani,  tam  in  theorelicii  pbilo- 
logioii  obuftatiaiiibDi,  qnam  in  ipiriUulibiw  ptaotiaii  dncmiKntia,  qoeaiadmadani 
latorea  reqnirant  pro  km  oDJoaqa*  oaptn,  qaam  "  aditoi  veria  iHamiuRt."  Ful. 
oxix.  I3(J. 

5.  In  publioo  ■tQalormii  ooela  otnnea  gtttiu,  qai  oonteniptgm  ant  Degjectam 
pne  ae  fernnt  aacranin  loitilutionnni,  itiiaKiw  oaveoto,  alque  ad  ratlonein  tutori' 
bna  rcddeadam  quid  proTececint  poratj  (unU> ;  omnibnaque  lagilimia  aiU  HieDtiain 

6.  Omnem  profanatioiwm  Bjicraaaaoli  Dei  nominla,alUifaatoni[n,  verbl,  initlta- 
lioDDm  to  temporain  cDltAi,  eTitanto ;  Daam  aaUfn  at  ajoa  Teiitatmn  In  Qolitii 
Ktioere,  aamiajt  com  merenlii  et  timore,  ctodento. 

7.  Ilunorc  proaequuatoT,  ut  parentea,  ita  magiatratm,  preabjteraa,  tntorea,  noa- 
qne  omnea  aenioni,  prout  ratio  poalnlst ;  coram  illii  taoeDtea  aid  InterrDgali,  neo 
qnioqnani  oootradiovittea,  aia  eihlbentaa  bonoria  «t  reverentin  indioia  qDccnnque 
''-^-•■"  — B  reoopta  anot,  tnoanMo  idniratn  oorpore  Mlolantea,  aperto  c^lts 


9.  Nequii  aa  intrvdat  nl  reboa  allania  imi 

10.  Dum  hlo  ^crint,  lempna  utodioaS  rcdimoDlo,  tam  oommnnn  oamium 
Bchalarlaai  horaa,  quam  luii  prailectionibua  dcMlnatai,  obserTando;  pnalectjoni- 
bn*  aatem  ditlgenler  aUendnnto,  aeo  vodb  neo  gestu  moleelL  Slqaid  dubiteul, 
•odalea  ama,  aot  (noDdiun  eiempto  aerDpubi}  totora  Dtodoate  eonfoloulo. 

11.  Nsquia  aab  qnoria  pnMeua  hominiua,  qnonua  perdili  aaat  ao  dbdncli 
mom,  oonurtndine  len  GuniliariliLte  utitor.  Neqne  lioebit  nil!,  aid  pMaitate  ab 
IlHp«otorib(n  Colltgli  facto,  betliols  luntnitiinilbus  inti^reaBO.  Nemo  in  pupillari 
atltn  d^ena,  niii  oonoeM&  priiu  1  (utora  yeaik,  ex  oppido  eient ;  BH  qnlaqDBm, 
otnaaMnaua  gradfla  ant  ordiuia  laerlt,  forum  fraijnenlet,  Tel.diatliu  in  nljquft  op- 
pidi  plateft  moretur,  ant  tabemoi,  oaupomia,  vel  direraoria  od  Qomme^audnm  ant 
■Mbenliun  aecadat,  niai  ad  parentaa,  cuTHlurea,  nDttkuoii,  to)  hujoiunodj,  accerrilua 

12.  NanaaiohidariaqDiaqaam,qniidamdcnaTioaTalalt,inlla  |i«reT>tnin,CDra- 
tomm,  ant  tntwnm  approtauitfl,  onlto,  *aodilo,  aot  AoanmitBlD.  Qaani  autem 
aecta  feoerit,  k  Praaide  pro  delioti  ratiane  mnltabilnr. 

13.  Schotaroa  TornaanlA  lingui  intra  Collegii  limilea  nntlo  prst^xtn  nlantor, 
□iij  nd  oratioDam  aat  alind  aliquod  exercitiom  publicnm  Anglic^  babendnm  ero- 
oati  (tutrinL 

14.  Siqnia  acholariam  i  predbqa  aat  pralectionilida  abfcarit.  nial  ncMasitflta 
ooaottB  ant  tatoria  nactua  Tcniam,  ndmanitioo]  nut  ■liuamodl  pro  Prxaidii  pruden- 
tial pffiiun,  af  ploa  quam  acmel  in  hebdnmade  pvcpaTartt,  eril  obnoxing. 

15.  SohoUrinm  qniaqn9  donac  primo  gnAa  nrnetur,  ni  (it  eommcoralla,  ant  no- 
bili*  aJicujaa  filioi,  aat  militia  primugenilna.  *uu  tantuin  ci^Damioc  Tueator. 
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16.  NrillH  Mbohuii  V^'''"  ^  «B^  (nin  pnsiaooMtali  at  approtalt  hnndi 
Tcl  tatori  iDo)  1  *Dii  (iMUi  ilttUaTa  ueroltia  abaalu,  «cq>|ji  Itori  jtntawilo,  aem- 
ihori  mereDdn,  (vandki  Tcrd  Kaqoibon,  Hritrr  ct  nsoa  oontaai. 

IT.  BiqaH  Kbdariani  nllam  Dei  et  buja*  Cullsgii  1«g«n,  sive  anlmo  perreno, 
■eo  ex  (Opinl  orgligtntil,  TioUrit,  poaliiiaun  lenrit  bii  BJmotittBi,  il  Don  adnltiia, 
Tirgia  ooiTMaUr,  tin  •doltu.  ad  laspactona  CoUcgU  Aetcnaiaa  arit,  ut  puMlaj 
ID  nun  |ira  nteritia  kDinudveiwD  Sat ;  in  •tfnouribaiauteia  dalictML  at  adeA  fra- 
datim  prooedatur,  Demo  expeclet,  nee  ol  adDuniUo  iwrala  upcr  eadem  lege  uco- 
CHarioliat. 

18.  ^iogoqae  aolMjlBri*,  prabatiOM  haUlt,  poteril  netMtrtridtqB*  intrvmenti 
Soriptana  ds  uxto  oriftUiali  tjtiini  inleqirMari  M  legkie  meiitn,  tberilqiH  nat- 
vnlii  et  monlM  pfaikanphia  priDcipiii  inbDlo*.  filique  •■>  muribiu  itMalpaioa,  et 
pnUlin*  qniboaTii  oomilii*  ab  IiBptclorlbu*  et  PmudH  Collegii  qiprobatu,  primo 
no  (^n  pnoit  ornari. 

19.*Qiiwwiqua  acholafb  aoriptam  ayoapan  tcI  eompcndiam  logien,  natnralli 
•a  inonlia  phUciaaphte,  aritlnnMioM,  geemtvim,  ei  iiatraooniiB  eihibsnit,  fne- 
riqae  ad  Umo  aoaa  da&Ddcndai  paratw,  aeo  ood  mngpnalinm  at  anpta  ilicloin  eat 
ItngaariHn  periloa,  qnein  etiamanm  morDm  int<-gritaa  ao  Mudlornm  dili^ntla  no- 
boiiealavcrint,  paUtela  qaibiuria  aomitiia  ptobatione  bcti,  aMimdi  gradoa,  magia- 
tetii  ■inirwB,  Mfai  erit. 

n^  I^tet,  UbtrtU*,  mtd  Oritn  tf  Harvard  CoUrge,  entfrairJ  kj  ti*  Omt- 
tetn  and  Prttidm  »f  Hi  ColUgt  in  tkt  ytart  1642,  1643,  1644,  l«45,aa< 
IMS,  and  fubU4htd  (•  lit  ScMan  far  the  perpttiul  frtttrvation  o/  (inr 
v>l\fort  and  govrmmatl. 

1.  Wbea  any  lobular  ia  able  to  read  Tnllj,  or  taclx  like  daMcal  lalln  antbor 
tztanpert,  and  maka  and  speak  troe  I«tiii  in  Tsraa  and  pruae  ras  («(  aiast) 
Martf,  and  dedina  perfectly  tb«  paradign>  of  iMniii  and  xerba  in  tbe  Graek 
tongne,  tben  maj  he  be  adinlll«d  into  tbe  College,  uur  aball  anj  elaJm  admaBon 
beCire  aoch  qwdificatiooi. 

2.  Ererj  one  aball  oooaidar  tba  main  asd  of  bk  Efa  and  alndita,  to  koow  Ood 
and  Jaana  Cbriat,  wbiob  ia  eternal  life.    Jobn  xfii.  3. 

3.  Se«dDg  tbe  Lord  giteth  wiadom,  evny  one  iluill  aerioialj,  fa^  pnjer  ia 
■eeret,  aeek  iriadoin  of  Him.    Provariia  ii.  S,  3,  &o. 

4.  ETery  one  aball  ao  cierciaa  himaelf  in  reading  tbe  Sotiptaroa  t«^  a  d^, 
tbat  thqr  be  rt*d;  to  gite  an  Dooonnt  of  tfanr  pn£den^  iherain,  both  in  thuoret- 
kfll  obaervatiooa  of  langoige  and  logio,  and  in  practioal  and  apiriioal  tratlu,  aa 
Ibeir  Tulorahalj  require,  aooording  to  their  aeferal  abilitiei  reipectiTelj',  aeeJEig 
tbe  entranoe  oTtbe  word  givelb  light,  Aa.    nuEm  oxii.  130. 

5.  Id  tfaa  pnlilie  chnrcb  Maanibljr,  thej  thai!  oareTullj  abnn  all  geatana  that 
■how  anj  contempt  or  negUot  of  God'*  ordJnaDoea,  and  be  read;  to  gita  an  ao- 
ooont  to  Ibeir  Tnlora  of  their  profiting,  and  lo  aae  tbe  belpa  of  iloring  tbeoiulToa 
with  fcooirlBdge,BilhairTntc«a  aball  direct  tben.  And  all  Sophlaten  and  Bach- 
eloia  (DDtil  tbemwlvei  Diake  ooinmoD  place)  aball  pnUioly  repeat  aermona  io  ths 
lldl,  wheBeier  Iber  are  oollad  fcrtb. 

6.  Tha7  ihall  aaoheir  bH  profmatkiD  of  God's  holy  name,  attribat«a,  vord,  or- 
dinaDcea,  and  time*  of  worahip  ;  and  elndy,  with  reTeren«e  and  lore,  earafall;  t« 
retain  Ood  and  hia  tmlh  in  tbdr  mindi. 

T.  Tbey  shall  botrar  m  tbeir  paranta,  magiittatea,  elder*,  tatora,  and  aged  per- 
BODa,  by  beiDg  ailent  id  their  pmence  (eioept  (bay  be  oallcd  on  to  answer),  niA 
galDMying;  (hoHingall  those  laadabieexpraaionaof  hunor  and  reTerenoa  in  their 
preaenoe  that  are  in  oaa,  m  boning  befbn  them,  alaadiog  uiMTered,  on  Iba 
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6,  ntey  1^1  bo  dow  to  (peak,  and  taebew  iratonl7oatIu,lie*,ml  tmoertain 
nimon,  bat  IlkawiM  all  i^,  foolkh,  iHtler  Koffing,  fhithy,  winton  wordj,  and 
•fikuiTs  gotorci. 

9.  IfoDs  bIwII  pngmatioall;  iottiidfl  w  iateniwddle  la  odi«r  men'*  •fbir*. 

10.  During  Ihair  naidenoe  tbey  ^lall  atadkiaalj  redeaoi  ttmr  tiae,  ubtn 
Ae  geaenWy  hmn  appololed  for  all  the  aobolara,  and  the  ipMUl  bour  fer  their 
«ifn  leotnre,  and  IbeD  di1igen%  attend  the  lectnrea,  without  anj  diatarbUM  bj 
word  or  gcstnni ;  and,  if  of  any  thing  they  doubt,  tliej  ah^  inquire  of  theii  fel- 
kma,  or  hi  oaaa  of  Don-reaolntita,  modcatlj  of  Ibeir  'nrton. 

11.  None  ahaD,  undw  any  prctcneo  whalaoever,  ft^nent  the  oompan;  and 
wwiely  of  raoh  men  aa  toad  an  nng'rrt  and  diaolota  life.  Noitber  ahalt  onj', 
witbont  lioeiM«  of  th*  0*eiMci>  of  the  College,  be  of  the  arliller?  or  tnia> 
band.  Kor  ahai  an;,  wkbort  Ike  Bomaa  of  the  Ovanan  of  Iha  College,  hia 
IWor>a  Imts,  or,  in  hia  abaence,  the  oaJl  of  parenta  or  gnardiatu,  go  out  to  an- 
other town. 

12.  No  achdar  aliaD  boy,  aell,  or  exehanga  an;  thii^,  to  the  Talna  of  wcpenoe, 
wilhont  tha  allowaiMM  of  hi*  parenli,  gnardiaiu,  or  Tntor'a;  and  whoaoever  ia 
bond  to  bare  aoM  or  bought  an;  auch  tbJtiga  witboot  aof  aaiDliDg  their  tnton  or 
pwenta,  ahall  forfeit  the  Talue  of  the  commodity,  or  the  reatoring  of  it,  acoording 
to  tha  diacretkiD  of  Ihe  Preaident 

13.  Hie  acholara  (ball  never  nae  their  mother  longoa,  eioapl  that  in  pafaUa  ez> 
ereiaea  of  oratory,  or  «iicb  like,  tbey  be  eallFd  to  tnafce  them  io  Eogliah. 

14.  If  any  aohutar,  being  in  healtb,  ahall  be  abaent  front  prsjen  or  iectnret, 
except  in  caae  of  nrgmt  n«o«a%,  or  by  the  leave  of  hIa  Tutor,  be  ahall  be  liable 
to  admonition  [or  aoeh  paniabmeDt  aa  the  Freaident  ahall  think  meet),  if  ha  aflbn4 
■bore  ODoe  a  week. 

15.  Every  aebolar  ahall'be  called  by  hia  anmame  only,  bll  he  be  infcated  with 
hk  fint  degree,  eioept  be  bea  fdlow  oommoner,  or  fcnigfal'a  eldest  aoo,  or  of  an- 
peiior  nobility. 

16.  No  aobtdar  dull,  under  any  prelenaenfreorratkni  or  other  eanaewhaterer 
(unltaa  fereabowed  and  allowed  by  ^e  Preaident  or  hia  Tutor),  be  ahaeat  from 
hia  (tndiea  or  appointed  eierrieea,  alxnre  an  boor  at  momrng  berer,  half  an  hour 
at  afternoon  bercr,  an  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner,  and  ao  long  at  rapper. 

17.  If  any  aohobr  ahall  tranagreai  any  of  the  lawa  of  God,  (ff  the  Hooae, 
«nt  of  perreraenev,  or  apparent  negligenee,  aner  twice  admonition,  be  ahall 
ba  lid>Ie,  if  not  mdulliu,  to  eorreotion ;  if  aduftit*,  hia  name  ahall  be  given  op 
to  the  Ovenaera  of  the  CoU^e,  that  be  may  be  publldy  dealt  with  after  tha 
desert  of  hia  bnlt ;  but  in  greater  oSenoea  aoch  gradual  proceeding  ahall  not  ba 

IS.  Every  aebolar,  that  on  proof  ta  found  able  to  read  tile  original  of  the  OJd 
and  New  Teatament  into  the  Latin  letigK,  aad  to  naoire  them  kgiiolly,  withal 
being  of  bonnt  life  and  eonveiMtion,  and  at  any  pnbl'ie  aet  bafli  tbe  approbotloa 
of  the  Overseera  and  Haater  of  tbe  Coll^^,  may  be  iDvealed  with  hi*  fint 
degree. 

19.  Every  aebolar,  thatgirelh  up  <n  writing  a  aynnpda  or  •ommary  of  Logic, 
Natoral  and  MomI  Phiioaophy,  Aiitbmetio,  Geometry,  and  Aatnaemy,  and  it 
ready  to  defend  hia  llieaea  or  pontioiia,  withal  ahiDed  In  the  orrginala  m  afoTMuid, 
and  itill  amtinuee  hoireet  and  atadioua,  at  any  pablia  act  after  trial  ha  ahall  ba 
aafoUe  of  Ihe  aeoond  degree,  of  Maater  of  ktU. 
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Laws,  rolh  and  Bcooumc  foutg. 


m  boDonikdis  nugutnrtibai  •■ 


otneqneDdo  tntori  too  «  Milnlaribni  cjia  pneocplii, 
IB  popwi  TWMt  fiwria  in  boo  Cdlrgio. 
in  Is  HMipiM  OMmm,  dan  Us  acmnmbaM,  obwmadi  ■ogntai 
.  „  ,  ilatnta,  ct  priTiIpgis  hum  looieUtB  qnutnm  io  te  ■turn  at; 
■tant  «Uam,  nt  ateerTtntiir  kb  omnibiu  hajni  Collegii  membrii  in  nn^nki  bdJm- 
onlDtqM  tDDiMra,  fi>l«Gt«r  eii~-'-~ 

4.  6i>aaUpn>ir 
cat,  dve  In  qtn  N    .         ,  ... 

ri*qiw  omnlbu,  qam  nnaa  >d  CoMpgiom  pertinent,  >al,  dnm  bio  cgerji,  pertinoi* 

Quod  ad  naa,  Piaaidem  at  Sodaa  aoilMet,  ^Hxilit,  polliaciDnr  dm  tibi  aoB  de- 
fUtoiH  qaibnaCBuqae  noatrt  Intararil ;  imo  wtti  in  Mmm  tok  M  pietMo  ptogw- 
■am,  qnanlam  in  nobh  fnerit,  pramovebimM. 


1.  PnebeUi  omttlcDOclain  debitam  rcTerentiun  bonorandia  nugulratibna  h 
verarani^  Pmbjterii  et  Frcaidi,  Conegfi  Inapcclnrlbu. 

3.  RdlKiovi  in  Ic  tatdfitm  entsm,  dnm  htc  coinmorabcru,  ataervaD^i  Hognlaa 
nlotans  Mgaa,  Matsia,  et  priTilegia  hnjia  aocictatit,  quantam  la  te  iltnm  ttt, 
algna  atiam,  at  obaervaotor  ab  ODUiibiu  h^JBa  OJlcgii  membrli  in  rinpilo  ddIiu- 

3.  Oninei  et  alngntoa  atndentea,  qn!  tateliB  tan  oommittaDtu'  anl  In  pcalernoi 
ODaiinlttcDdi  asnt,  nt  promoreai  In  omni  tam  diTtnl  qnam  hnmana  literature,  pro 
(HO  ODJnaqve  oafia,  atqw,  at  moribna  boneati  et  inonlpaU  ae  gcrent,  lantTnopera 

4.  Sednlo  proaploi«a,  neqnid  detrimcnti  Colleginni  capiat,  qnontani  in  ta  ailnm 
cat,  aite  in  ejiu  mmptibna,  mts  in  lediSoia  et  (trnatnri,  Tnndia,  pruTentJboi, 
osleriaqne  omniboi,  qna  nnno  tA  CoUeginin  pertinent,  sut,  dum  hlo  cgeria,  per- 

Qnod  eliatn  ad  am  (CoDegii  Inapeelorea)  apeotat,  ponioemnT  noa  aaa  tibi  defn- 
turoa  «aae,  qdbMcnuqae  toft  interecit ;  imo  wri  te  ogafirmabimna  anlboritate  m 
pOlotale  Doatri  In  omiubua  toia  leaitimi*  admlnlctratkiDibiB,  oontre  qooacgnqne 
Contnmaoea.  Et  pio  C<Jlegii  (kaullatlbiia  erogablmoi  tibi  idoncs  alipcndia  (J.  e. 
pro  modulo  noatro),  qtw  aaffieiant  ad  vioton  at  smietnm  at  litantoram  tnam 


Honorandi  virl,  Toaqne,  rererendl  Fraabyleri,  j 
qnoa  acio  tarn  dootrin&  qnam  moribni  Idimeoa  erne  ad  plimi 
Mxipieodniti  pro  more  Aeadeimatwn  In  AogU. 


Admltto  te  ad  primnm  gradam  ia  artibna,  ami.  ad  raapondendnm  qnoatioDi  pM 
more  Academiarnm   b  An^ii,  tjluqiie  trado  hnno  libnun  uni  ean]  peleilaM 

paUioi  pralegeodl  (Id  aliqni  artinm,  qnam  fmfileria)  qnotieacnnqiie  ad  boo  numoa 


HDDOTandi  tM,  veaqne,  re«erendi  PreriiTleti,  proaento  Tobi*  boKe  vlroa,  qnna 
sdo  tam  doclrint  qaam  moribna  cme  idoncoa  ad  [oclpiendniti  in  aitibua  pro  more 
Aoademiarnn  hi  Angl'il. 
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IDiUio*  pablioa  el 


Ego,  S.  W.,  qui  i  cnltQ  ditino  in  sulfc  Collegii  (am  matntiao  qnam  Teapertino 
toliei  per  sliqiiot  mentm  aWtai  (tii  qii&  atweiiU  nioniUi  ei  aliis  io  me  aiiLnudvci^ 
^oDam  ^odlbua  Doo  obatantibni  bsctenns  pentiti),  dbdo  oulfiaiti  meam  agnesoo, 
el  pabticiB  sgnUionIs  hoo  leMimoDio  me  reum  proGleor,  et  majorem  in  bU  eaal- 
dtiii  i^etatia  diligentlAn  in  paateroin  (D«o  folepte),  dum  Uo  egera,  polUoeor, 


Per  integnun  bienninm  qua  apod  noa  pnpillari  attla  oornnioratDa  eat  A.  B., 
njli^ii  Hatvardini  Cantabrigin  in  Nov-Aii^ia  almnDua,  publioaa  lectionea  tam 
pUlologiciia  qnam  pbiloaopbiiM  andlrlt,  aacnoD  deolamationibni,  diapaUtiMiibDi, 
caateriaqne  exerciliia,  pro  aai  lemporia  ratiooa  adeO  ioonbait,  ntuobia  certain  ipem 
feoerit  Ilium  ania  eontoneii  etiam  in  aliia  oollegiia  (ai  B(lm>«Da  liMrie)  noo  diqiu«m 
lore.  Quapropter  boo  de  illo  teatimonium  omniboa,  qoonun  intareae  poaait,  per- 
hlbemua  noa,  quorum  iiomina  BubaoripCa  aunt. 


mniu,  et  in  artibna  liberalibua  Biicoa1aB> 

),  bonaram  titeranim  atndiia  vitn  probltatem  adjoniit ;  aded  at  Dobia  apem 

amplam  feoorit  >e  in  Ecoleain  et  Bapoblicm  oommodnm  viaturum.     Qnaproptor 

hoc  de  illo  toitimoiiluai  onmibna,  qaoruiii  iDtereaae  poiait,  perhibeniD*  □»,  qoornm 

DomlDn  aubsaripta  aunt. 

Datnm. 

ciannaXTi  nut  i  HAaiaa  or  lata. 
P»  iotegmiD  illud  t«mpiia  qno  apod  noa  commoratna  eat  E.  F.,  Cdlc^i  Bar- 
Tardior  CautiUiriglD  in  NaT-Ang^li  alamniM,  et  in  artibn*  libaalibo*  Mo^ater, 
bonarnm  literarnm  alndili  aedalO  iDODbuH,  wnoenm  Tene  lidet  profeaalon^  in- 
oolpatia  i<ub  Tito  mDriboa  eiornavil,  adei)  at  nnlria  certain  et  Hmplam  apem  feoerit 
ae  in  Ecolesis  et  Reipabliote  oommodnni  viclurum.  Qosproplar  boo  de  Ftio  leati- 
moninni  onmiboa,  quorum  intereMe  pcit.  perhibcmna  noa,  quorum  nomiiia  anb- 


Sn^illuat  Reverentlia  veatria  A.  B.,  nt  qnadrienninm  ab  admlaaione  cioili|rfetniii, 
qno  ordinariai  teotionaa  audiverit  nni  cnin  diapDiationibna,  deolamationiba^ 
OKleriaqne  exercitlia  pet  atatota  Col.  requtaiti*  (lioel  noti  omniDo  ■eoumdnin  for- 
■mm  atatnli),  aaffiotat  ei  ad  prirouni  gradoni  in  artibna  aascipiendnm. 


Bnppticat  ReTerentiia  Teatria  N.  N.,  ut  noiem  termini  completi  poat  Snalam 
qiM  determinalioDetn,  In  qntbua  ordinariia  leclionea  andiTcrit  (licet  noD  omnino 
aecandum  (brmam  atatnti)  nni  onm  omnibua  oppadllonibDa,  reaponaioniboaj  de- 
elamationibaa,  oteteriaqae  eienitiia  per  atatuta  regia  requiaitia,  uiSciant  et  ad 
luci[rirtidnm  in  ortiboa. 
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m    SCHOOL   OF   K1NE8 


■e  obJMt  b  ta  fDroiafa  ednc^ed  young  men  fbr  (he  oorps  of  nhla  of  tb«  king- 


Ciimi^  of  the  m 
;  obJMt  li  ta  t^imiah  educated  ;oung[  men  Sir  the  oon>  of 
dam,  bit  it  lito  odmiti  itnuiger*  Xo  its  eontwem  U  a  tri£ng  i 
nruetion,  tba  pupile  bovdina  in  the 

eaitral  governauHt.  Tba  •ahc 
oient  of  tlie  Uneiotj  <t  miDM  (obertwfgiiiit.1  and  i*  thtu  a  bnnoh  of  ibe  minis- 
toy  of  BMUwe.  The  pfofiweon  bno  a  bosrd  for  the  necntioo  al  the  mDeral  reg- 
otatiotw,  and  om  of  thoB  ii  ipeeialty  chafed  by  Iba  diredory  with  Um  laperin- 
IcodeDoe  of  the  liMmotiM  of  diedpBne. 

AdmitMUK.  Applioatiaai  for  free  adDUHioD  to  the  inatitDlim  are  made  to  the 
directory  at  mines,  and  meat  be  aeoompanied  by  oenificatee  that  the  applicant  la 
between  aixteen  and  twenty-three  yeara  of  age,  !■  sf  good  moral  cbaractn',  in 
Bound  health,  wrilea  German  correctly,  and  nnderatanda  the  gtamnur  of  the 
Uof^Mge ;  hla  made  aooie  proAaeno;  tn  geography  and  Uriory,  can  read  eary 
Latin  authori,  ia  aoquwuted  with  arimmetio,  the  eleinenlB  of  getnnetry,  and  bn 
roode  a  baf^nning  In  drawitw.  If  he  undentan^  Ibe  Pnoch  or  E»g<idi  langnogf, 
h  b  a  TeeonuDendaHun.  Tite  t«atimoniala  mtiit  be  handed  between  the  mooUu  c>r 
Janoary  and  June,  and  the  direetny  decide  which  of  the  applieaub  may  prcaeiil 
themaeliea  lai  examinalion  before  the  profeMon  of  the  acboid.  Hwae  found 
qualified  in  all  the  oaaraei  enter,  and  othera  may,  in  particular  caaet,  be  allowed  to 
join  ttie  claaaea,  undergoing  aulaeqacntly  an  eiamliiation  in  the  studies  in  whieU 
they  were  defeotiye.  Aooording  loan  ediot  of  the  Gennao  diet,  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  fn^gnen  upon  ibe  Miholaatie  jnalitntiona  of  any  of  the  Germait 
■talc*,  Mrangen  muat  apply  to  the  miniiter  of  fiuanoe  for  permision  to  attend  ihe 
achun]  add  present  a  teatimonial  of  charaeler  and  proGoieucy,  and  the  written  ex- 
pression of  their  parents'  wish  that  they  shoald  attend  the  school.  Admiannn  is, 
however,  tneVj  granted.  Hioae  pn|»li  who  are  in  part,  or  entirely,  supportcf)  by 
Ihe  goverment,  are  divided  into  two  elasea.  The  mat  diviarai  tndndea  the  rrifu- 
lar  aiudenis,  called  bencfiidariea  (benelicianteB,)  who  pMa  through  a  course  of  liiur 
ycareat  the  tobool,  and  beoome  oandidalea  for  the  oocpa  of  minei;  the  other  ia 
ounipraed  ti  those  who  enter  (br  pbcea  not  requiring  more  than  one  or  two  years 
of  study,  or  who  have  pMsed  a  anperioT  eiamination  for  adndssiaii,  bat  can  not 
enter  as  rfguEar  studenta,  in  conaeqnence  of  the  want  of  a  Tacanoy  in  the  oorpa. 
Bewdes  these  theru  ore  two  other  divbions,  namely,  BaiOBS,  who  pay  their  own 
eigienres  at  the  achnol,  and  forei|;nen.  Iheee  diilerenl  diTinoni  are  distingulslied 
by  cliaracteristic  differences  hi  the  uniform  which  they  wear.  The  gratuitously 
educalnl  sladenla  come  under  an  oUlgation  at  entering,  in  event  of  leaving  tho 
•eryice  of  the  gmemment,  to  refund  the  pay  which  Ihey  may  ha»e  reoa'ved,  and 
to  pay  the  cost  of  their  tuition.  Tlie  r^ular  pupil*  receive  s  pay  prDportionci)  in 
general  to  the  length  of  time  which  they  have  been  in  the  echod.  The  first  claaa 
receives  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  dollars  per  annum  ;  the  second,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-two  ]  the  third,  from  aeven  to  fifteen.  The  fonrth  class  reodve  only  the 
ompcnsatioa  to  which  Ihey  may  be  enthled  for  their  work  in  Ihs  mines. 

/nalrttction.  The  cunrsea  of  instruction  tie  divided  Into  ihoae  which  are  to  be 
panned  by  all  the  pupils,  or  general,  and  Iboe  which  depend  upon  the  branch  to 
which  Ihey  intend  devoting  themselte*.  or  qwolaL  The  first  consist  of  elementary, 
higher,  and  appliod  or  mined  nuthemalics,  mechanics  and  the  machinery  of  mines, 
general,  analyiicsl,  and  special  or  technical  chemistry,  phydca,  drawing,  general 
and  ti^pf^raphicat,  of  ahadm,  shaduwi,  and  perspective,  and  of  mining  implemenCi, 
of  nuning  and  meUUorgio  machioea  and  nonslractioiia,  oryetogooay  (minenksy,) 
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uiiniog  junaprudenee  and  oormpaadeiKw,  Ihe  Franob  luigiMg*.  Thv  *woiid  or 
tpteaSaoaniit  coamt  of  the  lorteyiDg  of  nuDMUid  bad  Mmajius,  tfa«  keeping 
cf  boolu,  regiitcn,  &c.,  of  lijail  gMwgy,  for  thoM  vbo  an  iolcndsd  m  miner*, 
Dod  of  the  aiamiiuUiongf  miiMt^,  and  aaalylioal  dteudKry,  with  epeaia]  refar- 
eaee  to  the  ores  ot  Sanuf,  for  thoM  who  ara  lo  lerTa  at  tbe  (tamaoei. 

Theae  ooonca  ara  porauBd  bj  tbe  regular  nadenta  acourding  lo  tha  Mlowiog 
pku  : — The  fint  year  i*  devoted  to  etaineatary  nathematka,  to  phy nta,  to  geo^ 
n/vy,  to  genoW  and  topograpbioal  dnwiog,  to  Freocli,  and  to  gviieral  pracliini 
cperalioDi  ofniiuiDgand  metallnrg;.  All  theae  pnpiJa  are  allowed  at  oerlaio  dmea 
t'f  be  pment  in  tbe  minea  and  at  the  rumaoea,  uoder  the  charge  U  minen  and 
aiiidlora,  who  act  aa  initruclon,  and  who  report  at  the  end  «f  the  year  upon  the 
character  of  their  pDpili. 

During  the  eecona  year  the  oonraea  potmed  are — higher  mathematiaa,  genera) 
cliemiiilry,  nilaenilogy,  with  practical  eieroieea,  Dryatalkgtaphy,  the  art  of  mining, 
civil  cjigineeriDg,  drawing  Fl^nuh,  praotieal  mining,  and  geological  eierdsea. 

Alter  thii  ynr  the  aliKletlt  deteroiinca  whether  he  will  daTota  hlmaulf  to  mining 
or  nielallurgy,  and  receive*  ipecial  JBitnotion  aocordin^y. 

Tbe  general  oonne*  of  the  third  year  are — applied  mathematin,  Iho  art  of  min- 
ing, analytical  ohemiitry,  metallurgy,  lechoical  cbemiitry,  drawing,  [oMtical  exer- 
ei«ea  in  miiUDg  and  metallurgy,  geology,  with  praotwal  eierMO,  and  fed 
geology. 

The  conrae*  of  Ihe  fourth  year  are — machinery  of  minea,  theory  and  ptactie^ 
mining  iuriapmdence,  eiaminatjon  cf  minerals,  analylical  chemistry,  and  praeti- 
cal  eierciaea  of  mining  and  met^ui^.  During  this  year,  the  popila  who  intend 
devoting  thomaelTca  ipeoially  to  miiuiiB  aUend  aoiely  to  pnutioe  in  that  hraoch, 
and  thus  alao  with  the  melalliirgiata.  llie  partioular  ^wrotJon  iu  which  they  en- 
gage i»  regulated  by  the  lectnrea,  that  the  proctioe  of  eaob  operati<»i  may  ba  ao- 
quired  at  the  same  time  with  it*  theory. 

In  relation  to  the  amount  of  study  to  be  puraned,  the  gafernment  pnjHla  are 
dividtkl  into  three  classes,  thoso  who  aim  at  entire  qoalJGcation  tor  tbe  corps,  and 
who,  cm  gtaduating  at  tbe  aohool,  go  to  the  universly  for  one  year,  and  thoee  who 
intend  lo  connect  themaelrea  with  the  department  of  metallBrgy. 

AmuDg  tiie  apparatus  far  carrying  out  tfacao  eouraea  is  an  admirable  coflection 
of  models  of  macbiaes  nod  of  mine*.  The  culleolion  of  miDerals  and  gedosical 
■l-ecinieos  is  htrge,  and  besidea  that  of  the  schrxJ,  the  student*  have  the  use  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  oelcbiatcd  Werner,  which  is  kept  detached  from  the  other  as  a 
inemoriol  of  that  ^real  man.  The  bbrary  and  ri»ding-room,  the  ooUeclion  of 
physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  study  of  sinHlytJcal 
elicinislry,aiid  the  assay  of  uunersls  and  ores,  are  all  suitable  to  their  several  object*. 
The  oourse  of  assaying  with  the  b1ow.-pipe  has  become  quite  celebrated. 

The  loctDTC*  are  continued  IVom  October  to  July,  with  holidays  of  from  one  to 
two  week*  at  Christmaa,  Easter,  and  AVhitiuntide.  Dnrine  the  summer  vacatJoni, 
Ihe  ref^lar  pnpili  make  excnrsiaDs  into  the  other  mining  districu  ot  Saiony,  and 
even  iuto  furagn  oonntrie*,  fbr  tfaeir  improvement  in  mining,  Ke<dogy,  &a.,  aod 
are  expected  to  keep  a  journal  ef  their  tours.  Tbe  short  vncaUon*  are  employed 
at  the  school  in  praotica]  eieroiaes  acd  in  literary  compcBtioni,  unless  leave  of 
abaeoce  is  obtained.  There  i*  also  one  day  of  each  week  on  which  there  nre  no 
lessons,  (MtHiday,)  to  allow  the  pn[Hls  to  tike  part  both  in  the  mining  and  smelting 
operations  of  the  district  of  Freyberg. 

There  are  eight  prdesaara  and  fire  teachera  attached  to  the  scbod,  ■monm 
whom  the  dtfliTent  departments  are  divided  according  to  the  Mowing  jA»a,  in 
which  the  nnmlwr  of  lecture*  per  week  is  also  noted  : — One  profenor  has  charge 
of  iho  three  departments  of  general  and  technical  ohemislry  aod  of  metallurgy, 
lecturing  OP  iha  first,  five  hours  ;  on  the  second,  three  boQis ;  and  on  the  third, 
three  houra.  The  profeiaor  of  theoretical  and  praotical  minerHlogy  Icctares  on  the 
theory  for  student*  of  Ihe  first  and  second  courses,  each  three  times  a  week  ;  gives 
a  repetition  of  one  hour,  and  prsoticsl  eierctscs  two  hours  per  week.  The  pro- 
fessor of  geology  and  crysIatli^^rBphy  lectures  uii  the  first,  five  hoon,  and  on  the 
second,  two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  phraics  and  tbssil  geolr^  lectures 
on  the  first,  four  hours,  and  on  the  second,  (wo  hours  per  week.    The  professor 
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of  Ihe  slenmbry  ud  Uehcr  mstherastiaa  f^ja  iuMrDMion  in  tbe  lint,  (bur  hour*, 
and  in  the  Mcund,  two  tunin  per  week.  Tbe  prDfenDc  of  mining  juraprndmce 
and  cotTetpoodeiwe  gi»™  two  leewni  per  week  to  eooh  of  hi»  two  cIuokl  Mjiod 
Buitbaniaties,  inioing  nmchlneiy,  Bnd.geDcral  niTveviDg,  are  under  ooe  pnfaaciT, 
who  teiuh«a  the  ftnt  and  aeoond,  fbur  honn,  and  t^e  third  two  bonrs  per  week. 
Mining  ■urvejing  is  tauglit  by  a  aarveyor  of  the  oc»tm  two  honn  per  week. 
Dnwing  and  civil  arohileotare  by  an  imtniator,  tbe  (iinner,  nx  hnun,  and  the 
latter,  tlireo  homi  per  week.  Kcgiitry  is  Intight  by  a  aiiperinteadent  of  mines. 
The  amy  of  ralncrala  tif  an  o*«rviewer,  five  honn  per  week.  The  teacher  of 
IVench  gives  (bar  boon  of  inatniotHn  per  week. 

The  aubjeeta  are  in  genetal  M>^l  1^  leetura,  combiaed  with  mterro^tTuii  afler 
eaeh  iectnre,  and,  vrhen  the  ooonei  admit,  with  praotleal  exerdaa.  The  pnpila 
are  expected  to  vrile  oat  a  &jr  copjf  of  th«r  nola,  and  to  keep  a  jovmal  of  ihnr 

Sra«ti(iBl  eieroiBea ;  tb«e  are  from  time  to  time,  with  the  eaaaya  which  they  are 
irecled  to  write,  Nibmittcd  to  the  profeeaon,  and  are  preseolM  at  the  exnmina- 
tioni.  The  aabjrat  of  each  recitation,  the  chuacter  of  the  pupils'  snawen,  and  of 
the  eierciaea,  drawlnfia,  and  joomala,  are  reported  to  the  directory  of  mines  by 
tbe  professon.  At  tbe  cloas  of  each  of  the  Ibnr  yean  there  )■  an  examination  of 
theatndenta  in  tbe  aaveral  branebea,  and  they  ore  claiwficd  according  to  ita  results, 
and  the  ealimate  of  tbdr  work  dtmng  the  year.  Students  who  do  not  paaa  aatii- 
fiiolorily,  renuin  an  additional  year  in  tbe  aame  clan,  after  which,  if  they  are  not 
Iband  pro6cieiit,  Uiey  ««  dianiMaed.  TIksb  remarks  appl;  of  concM  only  la  the 
regblar  slndenbk  lliera  are  three  priiea  (br  proSdencj  in  the  upper  claiecs,  and 
two  In  Ihe  fourth,  nrying  tn  ooMnnt  tram  two  up  to  twenty  florimi,  (eighty  oenta 
to  eight  dollan.) 

Oraiuatioa.  Graduatea  of  the  aeftool  are  candidates  fbr  the  corps  of  mioea, 
and  receive  the  pay  of  this  grade  until  appcuntcd  in  the  corpe.  Permimon  may 
be  obtained  lo  go  to  a  tmivernty  fbr  one  veer,  after  graduating,  in  which  ceae  tbe 
candidate,  on  lui  return  to  duly,  moat  ahow  >atiA<!li>ry  ceruBcatea  of  study  nod 
omdnct.  Tliia  study  of  one  year  at  a  nniversity  is  essential  to  certain  ntuaticms  in 
Ihe  corps,  and  henoe  ■■  expected  ftvm  those  who  intend  to  have  the  whole  cnieer 
cpen  before  them. 

Duciplint.  Tbe  disoipfina  of  the  scbod  is  regnhled  by  laws  emanating  fTOm 
tbe  direetcxy  of  miiKa,  and  which  are  TerymlnDte.  All  Ihe  popib  wilhoul  dis- 
tinction, are  nibject  to  ihrae  regolations.  The  means  of  repressive  discipline  cvn- 
tiat  of  admonitions  of  Tariona  grades,  report  to  the  directory,  mention  in  the  report 
to  tbe  king,  obiigatury  work  in  the  minee,  deprivttioii  of  pay,  and  diamiaaiDn. 

This  school,  from  the  cbaraoterof  its  <rfBoeTa,  goremment,  instruction,  and  loca- 
tion, olfen  great  indnoements  to  atndenti  who  wish  to  become  adepta  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  mintng  and  metaBnrgy,  and  Ihe  aciencca  introductory  to  them. 
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The  Bnttenea  Tnimng  EatabliriiDieiit  U  the  mMt  Intereadng  insthuHan 
In  EqgUnd  for  the  profeoaiontl  •dooatiad  of  taaohera.  U  wu  founded  in 
]839,  by  Junes  Phillip*  Ka.y*  (now  Sir  JamM  Kay  ShvttJevorth),  Secretaiy 
of  the  Committee  of  Coancil  on  Education,  and  E.  C.  Tufnel,  Esq.,  Aaaist- 
Bnt  Poor-Law  Commiaatofier,  wilk  two  diatinguiahing  objeeta: — 
1.  To  givo  an  eiample  of  normal  edncatioo  tx  adioolcnaatar^  eompiMnff  the 
of  character,  the  development  of  the  intelligence,  appnipriale  tacmdol 
of  method  and  practical  ahul  in  ccoducting  an 


bstructjon,  and  the  aoqiiiaitioD 
elemenUry  ediool. 

ma>l«rs  trained  ii 

and  doctrinea  of 

cmnectad  with  public  < 

ahadet  of  religioua  opinion  are  twembled. 

It  was  founded  aa  a  private  enterprise,  and  at  an  expetue  of  1 1 3,000  to 
the  Individuaia  named,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  employed,  if  the  eiperi- 
meat  shoold  prove  socceasfbl,  b;  the  Govemment,  in  aappljing  teftchera  fbr 
■cboola  of  indn«try  for  panper  children,  lilce  Uioae  at  Norwood,  Mancbeater, 
Ijverpool,  and  elaewhere;  for  reformatory  Inatttntions  for  juvenile  criminala; 
for  "  ragged  Bcbools"  for  neglected  and  vagrant  children  in  large  cities ;  and 
for  Bchools  of  royal  foundation  at  dodt-yarda  and  in  men^f-wor.  The 
original  conatitntion  Impreased  upon  the  normal  sohool  was  eoneeived  in 
this  view.  But,  in  1843,  the  institution,  having  proved  enecesaftil,  and  it 
being  no  longer  convenient  for  its  foanders  peraonally  to  superintend  its 
operations,  woa  transferred  to  the  management  of  the  National  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  also  instrumental  in  spreading  a  truly  Christian 
dvilizalion  through  the  maaaee  of  the  people  in  manafacturing  districts. 
In  announcing  this  &ct,  the  faunden,  in  thur  Report  in  1843,  remark : — 

Our  pcnonal  oxperionce  bad  nuide  ua  eariy  acquainted  vith  the  absence  of  a 
growth  in  the  tmiriliial  and  inteDectua!  lile  of  Ihe  maises,  correiponding  with 
the  TBat  materukf  [H«perity  of  the  manufacturing  (Uatricts. 

Wc  bad  vitoessod  the  failure  of  eftiirts  to  found  a  ichemo  of  comUned  eduea- 
tien  on  the  emancipation  of  infants  from  the  slavery  into  which  the  necessittea 
and  ignorance  of  tbeir  parents,  and  the  intensity  of  commercial  compeCitiDa,  had 

To  nrreflt  the  progTeu  of  degeneracy  toward  materialiim  and  lemoality,  ap- 
pcoraU  to  ua  to  be  the  task  most  wortny  of  dtiiens  in  a  natku  tbreHteoed  by 
comiptinn  from  the  cunaeqaences  of  igiKX«ilce  and  ezceaeiTe  Mm  amoog  her 
lower  orden. 

It  is  impouible  that  the  legitlature  ehould.  Tear  after  year,  receive  and  pub  - 
liih  (DCh  accouota  of  the  cunditioa  of  the  people  as  are  contained  in  the  Beporta 
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of  the  Hand-lciam  Weavers'  CommUueo,  or  of  the  Conupisaoa  aa  the  Elnido;'- 
mcnt  of  Womeu  anil  Children,  or  t)i&t  oD  the  Dwelling!  of  tho  Poor  and  co  tM 
Sanitary  Condition  of  I^ive  Town*,  without  reaolTiog  to  coofor  on  the  poor 
aome  great  reward  of  patience  by  offering  iwtionA]  aecurity  tat  their  (atora 

Hew  eoDiiderationa  hare  a  general  reUtion,  but  the  state  of  the  manubcturiog 
poor  ii  that  which  awaketu  the  greatest  apprehemton.  The  labor  which  they 
undergo  is  excessive,  and  they  sacrifice  theur  viTes  and  inbots  to  the  claims  ot 
their  poverty,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  intense  cranpetitlcin  of  trade.  Almoat 
every  tiling  around  them  tends  to  materiHliie  and  inflame  tbem. 

Tliey  are  assembled  in  masses, — they  are  exposed  to  the  physical  evils  ariaiiig; 
from  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,  and  to  the  Inorsl  conttuninatioo  of 
towns,— they  ore  accustomed  to  combine  in  trades-nuons  and  poiitjcal  assodai- 
tions, — they  are  more  accessible  by  affitalora,  and  ntore  readily  excited  by  them. 

Tiia  time  for  inijuiry  into  their  condition  is  past,  the  period  for  the  interference 
of  a  sagacious  nationu  forethought  is  at  hnnd.  Ve  therefore  felt  that  the  im- 
minent riaks  attcEiding  this  condition  of  the  mamttacturinff  pom-  eatablished  tbs 
largeat  claim  on  an  uutitutkxi  Ibanded  to  educate  Chiutian  teadiers  for  tha 

No  material  change  has  been  made  In  the  plan  of  the  school  in  conw- 
qnence  of  this  tnuiarer  of  nuuuguneiit,  or  enlargwiont  of  the  dewgn ;  and 
the  history  of  iia  estoblishment  and  original  conatitntion  irill  therefore  be 
both  appropriate  and  profitable  to  an  understanding  of  its  present  opera- 
tions.  Tho  following  account  is  drawn  from  tiie''Fira  and  Second  Reporlt 
m  ths  Trwnng  School  at  Batienea,  lo  the  Poor-Lam  Commiuionert^ 
pabliahed  in  a  votnine  entitled  "  Reports  on  the  Truning  of  Pauper  Chil- 
dren.    1841." 

Hie  training  of  pauper  diildren  in  a  workhonM  or  district  adiool  cannot  b« 
aiiocaBaful  unless  the  teacher  be  moved  by  Christian  charity  to  the  work  of  rear- 
ing in  religion  and  industry  the  outcast  and  orphan  children  of  our  rural  and  city 
population.  The  difficulty  of  redc^miog  by  education  the  miachief  wrought  in 
generations  of  a  vicious  parentage,  can  be  estimated  mly  by  tboee  who  know 
how  degenerate  these  children  are. 

The  pnnper  diildren  assembled  at  Norwood,  fhiin  the  gB^^et^  cellars,  and 
wretched  rooms  of  alleys  and  courts  in  the  dense  parts  of  London,  are  often  sent 
thither  in  a  low  stage  of  destitnticn,  oovered  ooly  with  raffs  and  vermin ;  often 
tlie  victims  of  chnmic  disease ;  almoat  universally  atunted  m  their  growth ;  and 
sionetimes  emaciated  with  want.  The  luw-broved  and  inexpressive  physiog- 
nomv  or  malign  aspect  of  the  boys  is  a  true  index  to  the  mental  darkness,  the 
etubbom  tempers,  the  hopoleaa  apirita,  and  the  vidous  haWls  on  which  (be 
master  has  to  work.  He  needs  no  small  sufpCTt  from  C^iristian  Uth  and  charity 
fur  tlie  successful  prosecution  of  such  a  labor ;  and  no  quality  can  compensate  for 
tlie  want  of  that  spirit  of  scIf-sacrlfice  and  tender  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
these  children,  willwut  which  their  instruction  would  be  any  thing  but  a  labor  of 
lova  A  baker,  or  a  slioemaker,  or  a  shop  apprentice,  or  (nmmereifll  clork,  cannot 
be  expected  lo  be  imbued  with  this  spirit,  during  a  rexidenco  rf  six  months  in 
the  nei^hbwboud  of  a  model-school,  if  he  luu  nut  imbibed  it  previously  at  its 

llie  men  who  undertake  this  work  fhould  not  set  about  it  in  the  spirit  of 
hireling*,  taking  the  speediest  meant  to  procure  a  maintenance  with  the  leaat 
amount  of  tmublu.  A  commercial  country  will  always  offer  iirceistible  tempta- 
tions to  desert  sudi  a  professim,  to  those  to  nhom  Uie  annual  stipend  Is  the 
diief  If  not  sole  motive  to  exertion.  The  outcast  must  remnin  neglected,  if 
there  be  no  principle  which,  even  in  the  n  ' '  "     '  '  ' 

enaUe  men  to  ilevote  themselves  to  this  v 
tha  mere  love  of  money. 

Experiunca  of  the  motives  by  whidi  the  class  of  sdioolniasters  now  plyidff 
their  trade  in  this  ooonlry  are  commonly  actuated,  is  a  graver  amiroe  of  want  cf 
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cnifldenea  in  Uieir  ability  to  m^age  in  tbii  labor,  tlian  th<  abaeaea  of  ikill  in 
tlieir  prufuetucm.  A  grtU  nomber  of  tham  undertaka  tbeie  dutiea  eitber  beeaDM) 
tboy  are  iiHuipacitatetl  bj  age  or  iofinuity  tnr  anj  otbor,  w  becaiwe  tliey  have 
Eaiied  in  all  otber  attempU  to  procure  a  Uraltbood,  or  betauaa,  in  tlw  afaience  of 
well-tjualilieJ  competilnti,  the  leaat  tunouDt  (f  wMrtioa  and  t^ent  enablea  the 

Mippi)rt.     Rura ^ , ^__  ._  _  .      . 

bJDsd  in  the  ngunu  moplojud  in  thi>  moat  important  sphere  of  natiooal  sslf- 
pivemuienL  Other  men  will  not  enable  tou  to  reatOTB  th«  children  of  ragabonda 
ailLl  criiiuniJn  tu  unciuty ,  puT|{ed  of  the  tamt  of  their  parenla'  ticc*,  and  preparad 
t«  purfurm  their  dutiei  as  useful  ciliiens  in  an  humUs  «phore. 

Tliv  poculiarities  uf  the  character  and  candiciun  of  the  pauper  children  demand 
the  kue  iif  apprDpriate  means  fur  their  itDprovament.  The  general  principles  on 
wLii-'h  the  Eitudiliim  of  children  at  all  claaeea  should  he  conducted  are  doubtleas 
fuudnniontalljr  tiie  name  ;  but  fur  each  class  spedSc  modificationa  aro  requisila, 
not  (lol^  in  the  methods,  but  in  the  matter  of  instrDctioa 

The  dueipline,  m.-uin)(enieat.  and  methods  of  instmctico  in  elementary  scbooU 
iw  the  poor,  dilTer  wiilely  from  those  whid)  ooglit  to  eharacteriie  Bclioou  for  tlie 
middle  or  upper  daaaes  of  society.  Tie  instnietioD  of  the  blind,  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  ot  criniioak,  of  paupers,  and  of  diildren  b  tovns  and  in  rural  districts, 
renders  necossur;  the  use  of  a  Toriety  of  distinct  methods  in  order  to  atbuu  tb* 
dawreil  end. 

Ilie  peculiarity  of  the  pauper  (diild's  condition  i^  that  his  parents,  either  fMm 
misfortune,  ur  indolence,  or  VKe,  hare  sunk  faito  destitution.  Jn  many  instancet 
eUidreu  danceait  from  genarattoos  of  psupars.  Tbej  hsTo  been  bom  in  the 
Torst  puilieua  of  a  great  city,  or  in  tbe  most  Tretcbed  hovels  on  tbe  parish 
waste  Thoy  have  suffered  privation  of  every  Idnd.  Perhaps  thay  hava  Tan- 
dered  about  the  country  in  beggaij,  or  hvre  been  taoght  tha  arts  of  pettj* 
I.    They  have  Lved  with  brntal  and  cruel  men  and  vumen, 


r  period,  his  task  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  Um 


Tlia  cbQdrco  to  whoae  tmpiovement  Pestaloui  devoted  his  life  were  of  * 
amilar  class. — equally  igDarHnt,  and  perhaps  equally  demcgaliaed,  in  ccMuequeMM 
of  the  internal  disconb  attendant  on  the  revolutionan  wars  which,  at  tha 
periud  when  hia  luburs  commeuced,  hod  left  SwItierUud  in  ruin. 

He  clau  u!  cliildren  wluch  De  Fellenberg  placed  under  tbe  diarge  of  Vehrli 
•t  Hofn-yl  were  in  like  maooer  picked  up  oa  the  roads  of  the  canton — they  vera 
tbe  outcasts  of  Beroe. 

Tbese  circuiostwicas  are  among  the  motives  which  lad  as  to  s  oarefol  ny*"™*- 
tion  of  the  schools  of  industry  and  normal  schooli  of  the  cnntoos  of  SwitserUod. 
These  schools  are  more  or  less  under  tbe  influeoce  of  the  lesstHis  whidi  Postakntl 
and  De  FelleuberK  bave  taught  that  couotir.  They  differ  in  some  important 
particulars  from  t^oee  whicb  exist  in  EnglantC  and  tbe  experience  ot  Switierland 
m  this  peculiar  department  ai  elementary  inatruction  af^tears  pre-eminently 
worthy  of  attention. 

Tbeffi  orphan  aiid  normal  scboolsof  Switxerland,  which  have  paid  the  defereooa 
doe  to  tbe  lessons  of  Festakiiii  and  Do  Fellenhei^,  an  romarkaUa  to  the  gen- 


implicity  uf  tbe  intercourse  between  the  scbolar  and  hi*  n 
Tba  formation  oi  character  is  always  kept  in  mind  as  tbe  great  aim  of  edni 
The  intelligence  is  enlightened,  in  order  that  it  mav  inform  th«  coDsdeDO  . 
that  the  coDscieuco,  looking  Ibrtli  through  tikis  inteUigence,  nay  behold  a  wUar 
qjbere  of  duty,  and  have  at  its  oommand  a  greater  capadly  for  nC'~>     *"" 

G^wcity  for  action  is  determined  by  the  eultivatioa  of  habits  af 

duties  of  the  station  which  ihe  child  must  occupy. 

JUnong  the  laboring  class,  no  babit  is  Dxve  essa. 

tbat  of  steady  and  perievering  lahcr.    Manual  skill  conneeta  the  intdligeiHa 
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vHb  the  trate  force  with  wMch  ire  are  endued.  The  instmdiiifi  in  elementuy 
■ohoola  abouM  be  to  otnducted  u  not  onl;  to  Malet  the  laborer  In  ■cquirhtf 
meduncal  dextontj,  but  in  bringbg  hi*  oitelligeiioe  to  >id  the  Inbon  of  hS 
hBUds,  whetlier  by  a  Inxrwledge  of  the  principle!  of  forni  or  numbers,  or  of  th« 
properties  of  natnral  objects,  and  the  nature  of  the  |Aen:nncna  bj  which  bil 
(■bore  are  likelj-  to  be  affected.  In  a  ominiercul  countrj.  it  is  pre-eminently 
important  to  ^re  bim  such  an  acqiuiintaiice  with  geography  as  ma;  Btimulata 
enterpriaa  at  bnmev  or  tnaj  tend  to  swell  the  stream  of  culoiiEation  which  ia 
dail;  extending  the  dominion  of  British  commerce  and  dviliEation.  I«bor  which 
brings  the  sweat  upon  the  tvows  requires  relaxation,  and  the  child  Ebould  there- 
fore learn  tn  repoae  from  toil  among  ionocent  enjoyments,  and  to  aToid  thoae 
Ticioiu  iudulgcnces  vbidi  waste  the  labOTer's  strength,  rob  bis  bouse  of  comfort, 
and  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  murce  of  sorrow.  There  is  a  dignitj  in  the 
lot  of  man  in  erery  sphta^,  if  it  be  not  OBt  away.  ITie  honor  and  the  joy  <rf 
■accMsfal  tdl  ibonld  nil  the  Ubcror'a  wng*  in  bis  boor  of  repose.  From  reliOTM 
man  leanis  tiiat  all  the  artificfal  dlMincUtns  of  society  are  as  nothing  before  Qmt 
Ood  who  searcheth  the  heart  Bellgioa,  therefore,  raises  the  laborer  to  tho 
hlgbeit  dignilT  of  human  exiatance,  the  knowledge  of  the  will  and  tlie  enjoyment 
of  the  favur  of  Ood.  Instructed  1^  reKgioD,  the  laborer  knows  haw  in  dauy  toil 
he  fulfills  the  duties  and  aatiafies  tlie  motal  and  nMoral  Dncessities  of  his  existence, 
while  llie  outward  garb  of  mortality  is  gradually  wearing  aft,  and  the  spirit  pre- 
paring fur  emandpatioD. 

An  education  guided  by  the  prindples  described  in  this  brief  skelch,  appear* 
ts  us  appropriate  to  the  preparation  of  the  ootcast  and  orphan  children  RT  tha 
great  woi4  of  a  Christianas  life.        '        *        * 

That  wliich  seemed  most  important  wu  the  preparation  of  a  class  of  teadiert, 
who  would  cheerfully  devote  tbemselyes,  and,  with  anxious  and  tender  solicitude, 
to  rear  these  children,  abandoned  by  all  natural  aympathies,  as  a  wise  and 
allecCtaiuite  parent  voold  prepare  them  for  the  dutiea  of  life. 

To  BO  grave  a  task  as  an  attempt  to  devise  the  means  of  training  these  teadk- 
ers,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  a  patient  and  hiunbte  spirit,  in  order,  that  the 
raiulla  of  experience  in  this  department  aoj^t  be  examined,  and  that  none  that 
were  UEieful  might  be  hastily  thrown  aside.  Our  exammatioD  of  tho  Continental 
■cbools  was  undertaken  with  this  view.  A  visit  was  made  to  HotlHoJ  at  two 
sucoessiye  periods,  on  the  last  of  which  wo  took  one  of  Dr.  Kay's  most  experienced 
■chntilmastcrs  with  us,  in  order  that  he  might  improve  himself  by  an  examination 
of  the  metlnda  of  mstruction  in  the  Dutim  acboola,  all  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  were  minutely  inspected.  A  visit  has  been  paid  to  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
in  which  several  of  tbe  chief  schools  have  been  exammed  with  a  similar  design. 
Two  visits  were  paid  to  Paris,  in  which  the  normal  school  at  Versailles,  the 
MalMQ  Mtre,  and  Novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Order  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine, and  a  great  number  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Paris  and  the  vicinity, 
were  exraniuod.  The  normal  school  at  Dijon  was  ospedally  recommended  to 
n  by  M.  Cousin  and  M.  Villemaio,  and  we  spent  a  day  in  that  schooL 
ya  was  directod  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  schools  <if  Switxerlaod, 
m  tbe  eiamlnntioq  of  which  we  spent  several  weeks  nninterruptedly.  Daring 
tJiis  period  we  daily  inspected  one  or  more  schools,  and  conversed  with  the 
authorities  of  tho  several  cantons,  with  the  directras  of  the  normal  scluxds.  and 
with  individuals  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  sdenco  of  elcmentBry 
inatructioa  The  occasional  leave  of  absence  from  onr  homo  duties  wliich  jou 
have  kmdly  graoted  us  in  the  last  three  years  respeetively,  was  mainly  soUcited 
with  the  view,  and  devoted  to  the  purpose,  of  examining  Uic  method  uf  instmo- 
ticKi  adopted  in  the  schools  for  the  poorer  claaaea  on  the  Cootinont. 

This  report  is  not  intended  to  convey  to  you  the  results  of  our  inquiries.  U 
may  suffice  to  describe  the  chief  places  visited,  and  the  objects  lo  which  our  at- 
tention was  directed,  in  order  that  yoti  may  kixiw  tbe  sources  whence  we  have 
derived  the  information  by  which  our  anbseqnent  labon  have  been  ^idcd.  We 
entered  Switierland  by  uie  Jura,  descending  at  Geneva,  and,  having  obtained 
the  saoctioD  of  the  authcnities,  were  accompanied  by  aome  members  of  the 
oouncil  in  our  visit  to  tho  sdnola  of  tbe  town  and  neighbarhood.  Thence  we 
proceeded  to  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  inspecting  certain  rural  schools,  and  tlM 
achoDls  of  tbe  towns  on  the  borden  ot  the  lake,  on  onr  way  lo  Lausanne.    Hert 
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we  mnt  two  dmj^  fa  oompun  witb  H.  Outhrf,  the  director  of  tlie  noOMl 
■chool  of  tba  euitoD,  vhwi  TaJuaUe  report  bu  been  tntuMoi  bj  Sir  John 
Boile&u,  OUT  ftUov-traveler  ni  thi)  part  of  our  jouroej. 

At  LaDBanao  vb  Uteaded  the  lectare^  sod  euunioed  tbe  duMce  Id  the  DCnnal 
•dtool  aod  the  lowo  ecbocilii,  and  HDJoyud  miidi  iiMful  aDd  instnictiTe  cooven*- 
tioD  nHh  H.  Oauthej,  who  appeared  emineiitly  well  qnalifled  tut  \m  importaDt 

At  Fribonif  we  apent  aome  time  fa  the  Movent  of  the  Copiwlifa  friara,  There 
wa  found  the  venerable  Ptre  Qirard  oSciati^  at  a  religuiu  fntival,  bat  ha 
belongB  to  the  Dumitucain  order,  Tlie  Pere  Oirard  hna  a  European  rapatalioD 
Kooog  those  vho  have  labored  to  raise  Che  elementary  iiutraetion  uf  the  poorer 
'  daseea,  consequent  on  hia  puma  labors  amun;  tho  poor  of  Fribourg ;  and  the 
■uccew  of  ht9  schooU  appeared  to  us  chiefly  attributable, — firat,  to  the  skill  and 
asadiilty  with  wliich  the  moniton  had  been  instructed  in  the  eTenitig  by  the 
blhei  and  his  aaustants,  bj  which  Uiey  had  boeo  rai»d  to  the  level  uf  the  pnpU 
t«Bcheri  of  Holland',  and  secoodlj,  to  tbe  skiUrul  mcnner  in  which  P«re  Qirard 
Mid  his  assistants  had  infused  amoral  Ibmhii  intoerery  iaddenl  of  tlie  instruction, 
and  had  bent  the  whole  force  of  ^ir  minds  to  the  formation  of  the  characten 
of  the  children.  It  was,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  the  intention  of  Pftre  Girard 
to  publish  a  aeriee  of  worka  oC  elementally  instruetiixi  at  Pari^  for  which  we  have 
ainee  walled  in  Tain. 

At  Berne,  we  spent  much  time  fa  emvemtion  wllb  M.  Ds  Felleoberg^  >l 
BoFvyL  We  visited  his  great  establishment '  fw  education  there,  as  well  aa  the 
normal  school  at  Uunchen  Buchsee,  fa  which  visit  we  were  accompanied  by  U. 
De  Felleiibcrg.  What  we  iesmed  from  tbe  conrersation  of  this  patriotie  and 
bi^-uunded  man  we  camiot  find  space  here  to  say.  Uis  words  are  better  read 
fa  the  establishments  which  be  has  founded,  and  which  he  supertatends,  and  fa 
tiie  influence  which  his  example  and  his  precepts  have  had  on  tbe  rest  of  Swltaer- 
land,  and  on  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  town  schools  of  Beroe  and  other-pMrtt 
ot  the  canton  merited,  and  received  our  attention. 

At  Lucerne  we  carefully  esuninad  the  normal  and  orphan  sdiools.  lleDCA 
WB  proceeded  through  Schweita,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  coloi^  of  the 
Unth,  fa  Olarus,  bat  faded,  from  the  state  ot  the  iraiuntafa  rnnds.  CroMing  the 
IdJu  of  Zurich  at  Rappertchwyl,  we  successively  visited  St.  Oall  and  Aj^ieniell, 
eiamining  some  of  the  most  interesting  orjdian  schools  fa  the  mountauis,  ov- 
ticutarty  one  kept  by  a  pupil  of  Do  Felltnbcrtc  at  Teuffen,  the  normal  school  at 
Qais  (Kruiai,  the  director  of  whkdi  is  a  pupU  of  PestaloEii),  and  the  orphan 
school  of  M.  Zaltveger  at  AppeuielL      ■ 

Descending  from  the  mountains,  we  crosaed  tbe  lake  to  CooslaDoe,  where  we 
found  Vehrii,  who  had  manv  Tears  conducted  the  puor-ecbool  of  De  Pellenberg 
at  Hofwyl,  now  fa  diarge  of  the  normal  school  of  tbe  canted  of  ThurgoTia,  fa  a 
large  mansion  once  connected  wi^  tlie  convent  of  Kruitilingea    Hare  we  spent 


labor*  From  Constance  We  traveled  to  Zurich,  where  we  carefully  e'lanifaed 
the  Dormsl  and  model  scbot^  both  at  that  time  considerably  shaken  by  the 
recent  reTolutim, 

At  Leniberg  we  had  much  useful  oioTersation  irith  the  director  of  the  normal 
BcbocJ  of  the  canton  of  Aargovia ;  thence  we  traveled  to  Basle,  where  we  visited    ' 
the  orphan  house  of  the  town,  and  also  that  at  Beuggen,  as  well  aa  other  schoola 
of  repute. 

We  have  ventured  to  give  this  sketch  of  our  journey  in  Switserland,  as  soma 
apology  fur  tlie  strength  of  the  opinion  we  have  f<H'med  on  the  oecesaity  which 
exists  for  the  establishment  uf  a  tntininj;  school  for  the  teachers  of  pauper 
children  fa  this  oovnlry.  Our  mquirios  were  not  confined  to  this  object;  but 
both  here,  at  Paris,  fa  HoUaud,  and  fa  Qermsny,  we  bought  every  book  which 
we  thought  might  be  useful  in  our  future  labors  ;  and  fa  every  mnton  we  were 
careful  to  collect  all  the  laws  relsliTv  to  education,  the  regulations  of  the  Dormol 
and  elementary  schools,  and  the  by-laws  by  whidi  uase  instituUoni  were 
p>Tamed. 

In  the  orphan  edxiola  which  bare  emanated  from  Pestaloizi  and  De  Fallen- 
berg,  we  (bund  the  type  which  has  assisted  us  fa  our  subsequent  lahm    In 
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vtlbiag  with  H.  De  FaUeolien  Ibroogli  Hofw^U  we  lutoitad  to  ika  pnoapU 
wbicb  ws  think  nmst  applicaUe  to  Ujc  educaliuD  uf  the  pauper  dnu.  In  tha 
normal  schoid  of  the  csDIon  of  lluirgovia,  oiid  id  tha  orpMn  icbooli  of  St.  QaU 
Nxl  Appeniell,  wo  found  (ha  devatopmant  of  thosa  prinoiplea  m  tax  lucGeMful  m 
to  asBUru  ui  of  their  practical  utility.         «         *         « 

We  vere  auiiaiu  tliat  a  work  of  such  importance  abould  be  nndertaken  bf 
tile  authorities  most  competent  to  cany  it  into  executim  snccewfully,  and  wa 
paiofully  fait  how  inadequate  our  own  resource*  mod  eiperieooe  were  for  the 
DuutBgeineat  of  «uch  an  eipeiimetit ;  but  after  variotu  inquiries,  which  were  at- 
tendud  with  few  encouraging  roMilta,  we  thought  that  u  a  lait  retort  wa  should 
Dot  iucnr  the  charge  of  presumptioQ,  if,  in  private  and  unaided,  wa  eudaavored 
to  work  eut  tlie  first  steps  a(  tha  eatabUshment  of  on  iostitutimi  Tor  the  Ugiainf 
of  taachara,  whi(^  we  hoped  might  afterward  be  intrusted  to  abler  bauds.  We 
detarmined,  therefore,  to  derote  a  certain  portion  of  our  own  meaos  to  this 
objecl,  believing  that  when  the  tdieme  of  the  institution  was  sufficiently  Dutore 
to  enable  us  to  speak  of  results  rather  tJian  of  anticipatiaas,  the  well-being  of 
00,000  pauper  children  would  plead  its  uwu  cause  with  the  government  and  the 
public,  BO  aa  to  Secure  tlie  future  pro«ierity  of  tbe  sstabUshment. 

The  task  proposed  was,  to  leoondle  a  nmpUdty  of  life  not  Temote  from  tbe 
ImUhIs  of  the  huDtblar  Tlinini.  with  each  profidency  in  intelleetua)  ■tlaimiMOli^ 
■ucb  a  knowledge  of  method,  and  such  akiil  in  the  art  of  teaclijnfc  ns  would 
enaUa  tbe  pupils  sslected  to  beccme  effioient  masters  of  elementary  sdioola. 
We  hoped  to  inspire  them  with  a  large  sympathy  tar  th«ir  own  elaas ;  to  implant 
in  their  minds  Ute  thought  that  their  chief  honor  would  be  to  aid  in  roscuing 
that  chue  from  the  misery  of  igncraoce  and  its  attendant  vices ;  to  wean  them 
fi^Mo  the  itiflusnca  of  that  personal  oompetition  in  a  oommsrcial  sodety  which 
lends  lo  sordid  aims;  to  [Jbcs  before  them  the  unsatisfied  want  of  the  noeaqr 
■ad  distressed  multitude ;  and  to  breathe  into  them  the  charity  which  seeks  to 
beal  its  mental  and  moral  diseases. 

We  were  led  to  select  premisea  at  Battersea,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  varr 
frank  and  ocrdial  walcoma  with  whii^  tha  suggestion  of  our  plans  was  received 
In  the  Hon.  and  Sev.  Robert  Eden,  the  vicar  .of  Battersea.  Ur.  Eden  offered 
the  use  of  his  village  adkoaU  in  aid  of  tha  training  scbod,  ns  the  ipbere  in  whicb 
the  pupils  mi^t  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  inetniclioD. 
He  also  undfflook  to  supetinteod  the  training  school  in  all  that  related  to 

Wo  thaiefora  chose  a 
by  a  garden  of  five  aero 
good  separate  reiideuoe  lo  Dr.  Kay,*  who  undertook  to  superiatend  the  progrea* 
of  tha  establishment  for  a  limited  period,  within  which  it  was  hoped  that  tin 
prlndples  on  which  tbe  troiniug  scoool  was  to  be  conducted  would  be  so  far 
dereloped  as  to  be  in  course  of  prosperous  execution,  and  not  likely  to  perish  bj 
being  coofided  to  other  hands. 

In  tha  month  of  January,  IS40,  the  class-roams  were  fitted  up  with  desks  ra 
the  plan  described  oo  the  miuutei  of  the  Comiuittea  of  Council,  and  we  fumiabed 
the  sduxd  bouss.  About  tha  baginuioK  of  Fet»wiry  sane  boys  were  removed 
from  the  School  of  Industry  at  Norwood,  whose  conihict  had  given  us  ceofideuoa 
in  their  characturs,  and  who  had  iDade  a  oertain  proficieBcy  m  tha 
initructioa  of  that  school. 


the  up)  of  [ourtean  to  that  of  twenty-one,  to  pursue,  under  the  guidance  and 
directioa  of  the  Poor-I^w  CMDmission,  the  vocatiua  of  assistant  teachers  in 
elemeutary  schools.  For  thia  purpoee  llwy  were  to  receive  instriictioa  at  least 
three  years  in  the  tmining  school,  and  to  be  employed  as  pupil  teachers  for  two 
years  at  least  in  the  Battersea  villaga  school  during  three  hours  of  every  day. 

At  the  terminatioo  of  this  probatianary  period  (if  they  ware  able  satisfactesily 
to  pas*  a  certMn  examination)  thoy  were  to  .reraive  a  certificate,  and  to  be  am- 
plnjed  aa  assistant  t•acher^  under  the  guidoooe  of  experieooed  and  weltccndttdml 
mnstora,  m  some  of  tbe  schools  of  industry  for  pauper  ehiUren.    They  were  at 
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tbk  period  to  be  reirarded  vtth  ■  certain  TemnDerBtian,  increanng  from  jmt  to 
jesT,  and  aeciirBd  to  them  }>j  the  form  of  tbe  imtenture. 

If  tbey  vera  unable  to  utisfj  th?  examioers  of  their  proficiency  in  erery 
deportment  of  elementuy  inetructiao,  and  thtiii  fiifled  in  obtaining  their  cer- 
tilxMte,  the;  woold  cantinTie  to  receive  imlinictkia  at  Battonea  until  they  bad 
acfluirad  tbe  requuite  accompUahmentii. 

'tho  Dumber  of  papil  teachers  of  this  dan  lias  been  gradiudly  increnae^ 
dnrin^  tbe  period  vhich  hai  since  elapsed,  to  tirentj-four.  But  it  Memed 
•nential  to  tbe  success  of  the  schoiil  that  tlie  numbers  should  increase  slovly. 
It*  existence  waa  diaeloaed  only  to  the  immediate  circles  of  our  acquxintance,  aj 
irbom  some  boys  were  sent  to  tbe  school,  besides  those  trboni  we  suppcoted  M 
anr  awn  eiponse.  For  the  dolhing,  board  and  lodging,  and  education  of  each  of 
tbeee  boya,  who  were  confided  to  our  care  by  ccrtnin  of  our  friends,  wo  consented 
to  receive  £30  per  amiura  toward  the  geneml  oipenses  of  the  schools. 

Besides  the  class  of  pupil  leacher^  we  consented  to  receive  young  men,  to 
Mnuiin  ■(  least  one  year  in  the  estabUsbment,  either  recommended  by  our  per- 
sonal friends,  or  to  be  trained  for  the  schools  of  gentlemen  with  whom  we  vrera 
Boquaiuted,    These  young  men  have  genersUy  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  year* 

llie  course  of  instmction,  and  tbe  natnre  of  the  discipline  adopted  tot  fh» 
truning  of  theK  young  men,  will  be  described  in  detail  This  class  now  amounts 
to  nine,  a  number  accumulated  only  by  very  uradaal  accessions,  as  wa  wpre  by 
no  means  desirous  to  attract  many  students  until  our  plans  were  more  mature, 
and  the  instruments  of  our  labor  were  tried  and  approved. 

TTie  domestic  arrangements  were  conducted  with  great  Nmplidty,  because  it 
WHS  desirable  that  the  pupils  should  be  prepared  fur  a  life  of  scff-deniRl.  A 
sphere  of  great  usefulness  might  require  Iho  Inbnrs  of  a  man  readv  to  live  among 

le  peasantry  on  their  own  level, — to  mingle  with  them  in  tbeir  habitation^- 


their  instructor  and  guide.  It  was  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  diet  aliuuld  be 
OS  frugal  as  was  consistent  with  constant  activity  of  mmd,  and  some  hours  of 
■toady  and  vigorous  labor,  and  that  it  should  not  pamper  the  appetite  by  it« 
quality  or  its  variety. 

The  whole  bousehold-worb  was  committed  to  the  diaige  of  the  boys  and  yoDi^ 
men ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  duties  of  each  were  ^ipomted  every  fortnight,  in 
order  that  they  ought  be  equally  aharod  by  alL  The  young  men  above  twenty 
years  of  age  did  not  ud  in  the  scouring  of  tbe  floors  and  stairs,  nor  clcoii  the 
sltoes,  grates,  and  yards,  nor  assist  in  the  serving  and  waiting  at  mcnls,  the  prep- 
aration of  vegetables  and  other  garden-stuff  far  the  cook.  But  the  making  of 
beds  and  oil  other  domestic  duty  was  a  common  lot ;  and  the  young  men  acted 
as  superintendents  of  the  other  work. 

Tliis  was  performed  with  cheerfulness,  tfaou;^  it  was  some  time  before  the 
requisite  skill  was  attained  ;  and  perfect  order  and  cleanliness  have  been  found 
among  the  habits  most  difficult  to  secure.  The  pupils  and  students  were  care- 
fully informed,  that  these  armngements  were  intended  to  propuru  them  for  tba 
discharge  of  serious  duties  in  an  humble  splicre.and  to  nerve  thoir  minds  fortha 
trials  and  vicisutudes  of  life. 

The  masters  partook  the  same  diet  as  the  pupla,  sitting  in  the  center  of  the 
roDln.  and  assisting  in  the  carving.  They  encouraged  familiar  conversation 
(avt^ing  the  extremes  of  levity  or  seriousness)  at  the  meals,  but  on  equal 
terms  with  their  scholars,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  respect  involuntarily 
paid  them. 

After  a  short  time  a  cow  was  bought,  and  committed  to  tbe  clinrge  of  one  of 
tbe  elder  boys.  Three  jHga  were  afterward  added  to  the  stock,  then  thrca 
goats,  and  subsequently  poultry  and  a  second  cow.  These  animals  were  all  fed 
and  tended,  and  the  cows  were  daily  milked,  by  the  pupil  teachers.  It  seeniod 
importazit  tliat  they  should  learn  to  tend  Funmals  with  care  and  gcnUencss; 
that  they  slioiild  understand  tlie  habits  and  the  mode  of  managing  these  par- 
ticular animals,  because  the  schoohnoster  in  a  rural  parish  often  has  a  common 
or  forest-right  of  pasture  fiir  his  cow,  and  a  forest-run  for  his  pig  or  goat,  and 
might  thD^  with  a  little  skill,  be  provided  with  the  means  of  healthful  uccupatieit 
in  his  hours  of  leisure,  and  of  providing  for  the  comfc^  of  his  family. 
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Moreover,  mch  emplajmenta  were  deemed  important,  u  giving  tbe  pnpfli^  br 
actual  eipcriuDco.  some  kuowledse  of  a  poosuitB  tile,  and,  Uicrofum,  truer  ina 
cloe«r  sympathy  with  hi«  lot,  Tiiey  'irould  be  able  to  rendu  their  teadiiiif; 
inilruRtiru,  hy  ndHpting  it  to  tlie  octuaJ  coodition  and  amodBtimii  of  tbcoe  10 
wliom  it  isould  be  ad!iro«sed.  They  would  be  io  lorn  danger  of  deipiung  the 
aa  with  intellectual  purauits,  and  of  being  lad  bj 
a  laUe  estimate  of  tludr  podtiun  in  relntioii  to  the 
ctaiv  to  whidi  Uiey  belonged,  and  which  they  were  deatiited  to  inatrucL  The 
teacher  of  the  peasant'*  child  occupies,  aa  it  were,  the  father'a  place,  in  tlie  pei^ 
formance  of  duties  from  which  tbe  father  ia  separated  bv  hu  daily  toil,  aod 
unhappily,  at  present,  by  his  want  of  knowledge  and  elcilL  But  the  Kboolniaster 
ought  to  be  prepared  ul  thought  and  feeling  to  do  the  peasant-father's  duty, 
W  having  sonCimenta  in  common  with  him,  and  omoog  theae  an  honest  pride  m 
the  Libor  of  his  hands,  in  hie  strength,  his  manual  skill,  bii  robuat  health,  and  the 
manly  vigor  of  his  body  and  mind. 

At  lirst.  (bur  hours  were  devoted  every  day  to  labor  in  the  garden.  The 
whole  schoM  rose  at  half  past  dve.  Tlie  boueebold-work  occupied  tbe  pupil 
teachers  altogether,  and  the  studenta  partially,  till  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock. 
At  a  quarter  to  seven  they  marched  into  the  garden,  aod  worked  till  a  quarter 
to  eiglit,  when  they  were  summoned  to  prayers.  They  tlien  marched  to  tbe 
tool-bouse,  deposited  their  implement^  washed,  and  assembled  at  prayerg  at 
eight  o'clodi.  At  half  paat  eight  they  breakfasted.  From  nine  to  twelve  they 
vere  in  school  Hiey  worked  at  the  garden  from  twelve  to  one,  when  they 
dined.  They  resumed  their  labor  in  the  garden  at  two,  and  retnined  to  tlieir 
dasscs  at  three,  where  they  were  engaged  till  five,  when  they  wco'kad  another 
hour  in  the  garden.  At  six  Uiey  supped,  and  spent  from  sevon  to  nine  io  their 
chuHes.  At  nine,  evening  prayers  were  read,  and  immediately  afterward  they 
retired  to  rest         •         *         • 

In  these  labors  tlie  pupils  and  students  rapidly  gsined  strength.  Tbay  almost 
all  soon  wore  the  hue  of  health.  Their  food  was  frugal,  and  they  returned  to  it 
with  appetites  which  were  not  easily  satisfied.  The  moat  delinte  aooo  loet  all 
their  ailmonts.        •        *        • 

The  gymnastic  frame  and  the  horiiootal  and  parallel  hers  were  not  erected 
until  the  constitutional  and  muscular  powers  of  the  pupils  and  student*  had  been 
iuvignrnted  by  labor.  After  a  few  months'  daily  work  in  IJie  garden,  the  drill 
was  substituted  for  garden-work  daring  one  hour  daily.     "" 


apparatus  was  erected,  and  tbe  drill  and  gymoaatic  exercise  a 
oilier  on  nlternnte  evoaings.  The  knowledge  of  the  marching  exercise  is  very 
useful  in  enabling  a  teacher  to  secure  precision  and  order  in  the  movements  of 
the  cLt^scs,  or  of  his  entire  schooi,  and  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  carriage  of 
oacb  child.     A  slouching  gait  is  at  least  a  sign  or  vulgarity,  if  it  be  not  a  proof 


3  the  decencies  and  f^oprielies 
which  in  other  matters  occasion  discomfjrt  in  the  laborer's  household.  IlaUts  of 
cleanliness,  punctuahty,  and  promptitude  are  not  very  compatible  with  indolence, 
nor  with  that  carelen  lounging  which  frequently  squanders  not  only  the  laborer's 
time,  but  his  means,  and  leads  his  awkward  steps  m  the  village  tsvem.  In 
giving  the  child  an  erect  and  manly  gait,  a  fiiro  and  regular  stea  precision  and 
rgfndity  in  his  movements,  promputude  in  obedience  to  commands,  and  parLicu- 
larly  neatness  in  bis  apparel  and  person,  we  are  insensibly  laying  tbe  foundatioo 
of  mornl  habits,  moat  mtimately  connected  with  tbe  persooal  eomlbrt  and  the 
happiness  of  the  future  laborer's  family.  Wo  are  giving  a  practical  moral  lesson, 
perhaps  more  powerful  than  the  precepts  which  are  inculcMed  by  words.  Thosa 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  large  schools  know  of  how  much  im- 
portance such  lessons  are  tc  the  establishment  of  that  order  and  quiet  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  tlie  Dutch  scbaolsi  and  which  is  Manntial  Id  great  luocesa  in 
large  echoola. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  were  inlended,  m  like  manner,  to  prepare  the  teacher* 
to  superintend  tlio  exercises  and  amusemcDta  of  tbe  scbool  play-gTOuod ;  to 
bstruet  the  children  aystenifttically  in  those  gmdoBted  trials  of  strnigth,  activity, 
and  adroitness,  by  which  tbe  musch)*  are  developed  and  the  frame  is  prepared 
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for  Mistuaing  prolon^d  or  sudden  efforts.  The  plBj-gronad  of  tlie  achool  is  so 
itnportoat  &  means  oF  scpu-ftilng  the  children  from  tlie  riclous  compoai'ins  and 
eru  exwnple  of  the  streut  or  lime,  and  of  prolon^ng  the  moral  influduce  uf  the 
master  over  the  habile  and  thoughts  of  hu  scholars,  that  expedients  wliicli  iu- 
creiiw  its  attractions  are  importHut,  and  espedaUf  those  irhidi  enable  the  master 
to  roingte  with  his  scbulars  usefully  and  cbsErfully .  The  schools  of  the  Canton 
de  Vaud  are  gsnerally  fumi*hod  with  the  proper  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
and  ve  froquentlj  obaerveil  it  in  France  and  Germaoj. 

Tho  phfeical  training  of  our  charge  was  not  confined  to  tliese  labors  and 
exercises.  Occasionally  Dr.  Kaj  accompanied  tliem  in  long  vnlbin^  cjfcursioua 
into  the  country,  in  irliich  they  spent  the  vrhole  day  in  visiting  sonM  distant 
school,  or  romarkabla  building  connected  with  historical  associations,  or  some 
•eene  replete  with  other  forms  of  instruction.  In  those  excursious  their  balnti 
of  obserTAtion  were  cultivated,  their  attention  was  directed  to  what  was  most 
remarkable,  and  to  such  facts  and  objects  as  might  have  escaped  observation 
from  their  comparative  obscurity.  Their  strength  was  taied  by  the  longlh  of 
the  eicursioQ,  as  far  as  was  deemed  prudent ;  and  after  their  return  borne  thej 
were  requested  to  write  an  account  of  what  they  had  seen,  m  order  to  afford 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  impresdoas  which  the  excursioo  had  producod. 

Such  excursions  usefully  interrupted  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school,  and 
aflbrded  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  the  tcadier* 
and  pupils.  They  spnired  the  physical  activity  of  the  students,  and  taught 
them  habits  of  endurance,  as  they  seldom  returned  without  being  coDsiderably 
&tigiied. 

Such  eicuraioDS  are  commoD  to  the  best  Dormal  schools  of  Switzerland.  It  is 
very  evident  to  the  educators  of  Switzerland  that  to  neglect  to  take  their  pupils 
Ibrth  to  read  the  great  truths  led  on  record  on  every  side  of  them  in  the  extra- 
ordinary features  of  timt  country,  would  betray  an  indifference  to  nature,  and  to 
its  inffuence  on  the  development  of  the  human  intelligence,  proving  that  the 
educator  bad  most  Umited  views  of  liis  mission,  and  of  the  means  by  which  its 
high  purposes  were  to  be  accomplished. 

The  great  natural  records  of  Switzerland,  and  its  historical  recollections,  abound 
with  subjects  for  instructive  commentary,  of  which  tliD  professors  of  the  normal 
schools  avail  themselves  in  their  autumnal  eicursioDS  with  their  pujnla.  The 
natural  features  of  tho  country  -,  its  drainage,  soils,  ngriculture  ;  the  causes  which 
have  alTected  the  settlement  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  institutions-,  the  circunv 
stances  which  have  assisted  ui  the  formation  of  the  national  character,  and  have 
thus  made  the  history  of  their  country,  are  more  clearly  apprehended  by  lesson* 
gathered  in  the  presence  of  Eacts  typical  of  other  facts  scattered  over  hiti  and 
valley.  England  is  so  rich  io  liistorical  recollections,  and  in  the  monuments  by 
which  the  fcH-mer  periods  of  her  history  are  linked  with  the  jM'eseDt  time,  thnt  it 
would  seem  to  be  n  not  unimportant  dutj  of  the  educator  to  avail  himself  of 
such  facts  as  lie  within  the  ranj^  of  his  observation,  in  order  that  the  historical 
knowledge  of  his  scholnr  may  be  associated  with  these  records,  marking  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  his  native  country.  Few  schools  are  placed  beyond 
tlie  resell  of  such  means  of  instruction.  Where  they  do  not  exiit,  the  country 
must  present  some  natural  features  worthy  of  being  perused.  Tlieso  should  not 
be  neglected.  In  book-learning  there  is  always  a  danger  that  the  thing  signified 
may  Dot  be  discerned  through  tlie  sign.  The  diild  may  acquire  words  instead 
of  thoughts.  To  have  a  clear  and  earnest  conviction  of  the  reality  of  tiie  tilings 
signified,  the  object  of  the  child's  instruction  should  as  frequently  as  possible  be 
brought  under  its  eye.  Thiw,  Pestaloaa  was  careful  to  devise  lessons  on  objects 
in  whicli.  by  actual  contact  with  the  sense,  the  children  were  led  to  discern  qunl- 
'''>s  which  they  afterward  described  in  worda  Such  lessons  have  no  moaning 
iraons  who  aro  Satisfied  wilh  instruction  by  rote. 

le  eicursirau  of  the  directors  of  the  Swiss  normal  schools  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  broaking  for  a  time  an  almost  conventual  seeluuon,  which  foiins  a 
charncleTijttic  of  estabtiahments  in  which  the  education  of  the  habit'i,  as  well  ua 
tho  instruction  of  the  intelligence,  is  kept  in  view.  Those  excursions  in  Swit- 
zerland extend  to  several  days,  and  even  longer,  in  schools  of  the  more  wealthy 
classes.  The  pupils  are  ibns  thrown  in  conlact  with  actual  society ;  their  re- 
sources  ore  taxed  by  the  incidents  of  eodi  day;  their  moral  qualities  are  somn- 
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tinea  tried,  imd  they  obtuo  a  glimpse  of  tha  perspective  of  their  future  life.  It 
u  Dot  ouly  iiDpurtaat  in  tliia  way  to  kuov  vmit  toe  condition  of  aociety  ia  befora 
the  pupil  is  required  t«  enter  it,  but  it  is  also  necssaarj  to  keep  cotutantlv  be- 
fore hii  eye  the  end  and  aim  of  education — that  it  is  a  preparatioo  for  the  duties 
of  bia  future  life,  and  to  understand  io  what  respect  each  department  uf  bis 
•tudiea  is  adapted  to  prepare  him  for  the  actual  perlbrmanca  of  tboae  duties. 
For  each  clasa  of  society  there  is  an  apprapriate  nducation.  The  normal  scboula 
of  Sfitsvrland  are  founded  on  this  principle.  Kooe  are  admitted  who  are  not 
devoted  to  tbe  Tocation  of  masters  of  olementary  acboola,  The  tbn^e  or  four 
years  of  tbuir  residence  in  tbe  school  are  conaidcrod  all  too  short  fur  a  cumpleta 
preparation  for  tbcse  fuDCtiona.  The  time,  therefore,  is  consumed  in  appropriato 
studies,  cure  heing  taken  that  these  studios  are  so  ctmducted  as  to  discipliiia  and 
develop  tlio  intelligence  ;  to  form  habits  of  thought  and  action  ;  and  to  inspire 
the  pupil  M'ith  principles  on  which  be  may  repo«e  in  the  discbarge  of  liis  dutioa. 

Among  these  studies  and  object-s  the  actual  Condition  of  the  laboring  claso, 
its  □ecessitios,  resources,  and  intelligence,  foim  a  most  important  element.  Tin 
teachers  go  forth  to  observe  (or  thcuuelvos ;  Ihey  come  back  to  receive  further 
instruction  from  their  master.  They  are  led  to  anticipate  their  own  relatiooe  to 
the  commnue  or  parish  in  vhich  their  future  school  will  be  placed.  Tliej  are 
prepared  by  instruction  to  fulfill  certain  of  the  communal  duties  which  may  use- 
fully devolve  upou  them ;  such  as  regiatrar,  precentor,  or  leader  of  the  church 
chou-,  and  clerk  to  the  asBocIatioDs  of  the  vills^.  They  receive  fiuniliar  expou- 
tiona  of  tlie  lav  affecting  the  fullillment  of  these  duties. 

The  benefits  derived  from  these  arrangements  are  great ;  not  only  ki  funuah- 

but  the  »    * 

studies  infold  the  aeim  of  their  future  hfa,  give 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  communicate,  if  the 
more  va^e  and  indistinct. 

To  this  end,  in  the  eicursicnu  from  Buttereea  we  have  been  careful  to  enter 
the  schools  on  our  route,  and  lessons  have  boon  given  on  the  duties  attaching  to 
the  offices  which  may  be  properly  discharged'  by  a  village  schoolmaster,  in  con- 
Dsctioo  with  his  duty  of  instructing  the  youi^. 

Tliia  general  sketch  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  external  relations  of 
the  life  of  a  student  in  the  trainmg  school,  with  the  important  eiceptioo  of  that 
portion  of  his  time  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  A  schoohuaster  in  tbe  village  scliooL  This  may  be  more  conveniently 
GonsidorEd  in  connection  with  the  intellectual  pursuita  of  the  sdiooL  We  now 
proceed  to  regard  tho  school  as  a  lioiueliold,  and  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  &k- 
miliar  relations. 

The  most  obvbns  truth  lay  at  tbe  threshold — a  fimiily  can  only  subsist  harmo- 
niously by  mutual  love  conhdence,  and  respocL  Wo  did  not  sci.'k  to  put  tbe 
tutoi-s  into  situations  of  inaccessible  authority,  but  to  pkce  them  in  tho  parental 
seat,  to  receive  the  wQling  reapoct  and  obedience  of  thoir  pupils,  and  tu  act  as 
the  elder  brothers  of  the  young  men.  Tbe  reaidonce  of  one  of  ui  fur  a  certain 
period,  in  near  connection  with  them,  appeared  nuceasary  to  give  lliat  tone  to 
the  fauiilinr  intercourse  which  would  enable  the  tutors  to  conduct  th«  instruction, 
and  to  maintain  tbe  discipline,  so  as  to  be  at  once  the  friends  and  guides  of  their 

It  was  desirable  tliat  the  tutors  should  reside  m  tbe  house,  TLey  rose  at  tbe 
same  hours  with  the  scholora  (eicopt  when  prevented  by  sickness),  and  superin- 
tended more  or  less  the  general  routine.  Since  tlie  numbers  have  becocoe  graat- 
er.  and  the  duties  more  laborious,  it  lias  been  found  necessary  that  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  periods  of  labor  should  be  committed  to  each  tutor  alternately. 
Tbey  liave  sot  the  example  in  working,  frequently  giving  aieistauco  in  the  sever- 
est labor,  or  lliat  which  was  least  attractive. 

In  the  autumn,  s<imi>  extensive  alterations  of  the  premiaeH  were  to  a  large 
extent  clfuctod  by  the  aii&iMance  of  the  entire  school  Tho  tutors  nut  only  su- 
perintended, but  assisted  in  the  work.  Mr.  Tate  contributed  his  mcchauical 
knowledge,  and  Mr.  Ilomo  aiieisted  in  tho  execution  of  tlie  details.  In  tbe  chcer- 
fid  industry  disphiycd  on  this  and  on  other  simihtr  occaaionB,  we  have  witoesaed 
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vith  Mtufaction  cos  of  tlie  beat  fnutn  of  the  diadpline  of  tbe  bcIk»1  The  ooo- 
ceit  of  the  pedagogue  u  not  likelr  to  anao  among  either  studeiita  or  muten 
who  dieerfull;  Iwnille  the  trowel,  the  •■«,  or  carry  mortar  m  a  hod  to  the  top 
of  tile  building ;  (uch  umpUcitj  of  life  is  Dot  very  coiunRtent  vith  that  vanity 
which  occaoioDi  iofUDcority.  But  freedom  from  this  vice  i>  easentiol  to  that  bar- 
mnnioug  ioterchango  of  kmd  offlcea  and  mutual  reapect  whidi  we  were  aoxiolia 
to  OTeaerre. 

'Hie  diet  of  the  honaebold  i>  simple.  The  fmito  and  vegetables  of  the  gnrden  , 
o&urJ  the  chief  varietj,  without  luzurj.  The  teachers  «t  m  the  midst  ot  Ibeil 
■cbolors.  The  fiuniliar  intcroourse  of  the  meals  is  intcDiled  to  be  a  means  of 
cultivntiog  kindly  affectians,  and  of  insuring  that  the  exaoiple  of  tlia  master  aholl 
insensibly  form  the  habits  of  the  scholar.  Every  day  ooDbrms  tbo  growing  im- 
portance of  these  arrangements. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  especial  care  that  the  morning  and  evening  prayen 
(hould  be  cooductcd  with  soleuinity.  A  hall  has  been  prepared  !•«  thii>  service. 
which  is  conducted  at  seven  a'clock  every  momiDg  in  that  place.  A  passage  of 
Scripture  having  been  read,  a  portioti  of  apwlm  is  chonlod,  orthey  sin^a  b^mn; 
and  prayers  follow,  geaerolty  mmi  the  family  selection  prepared  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  The  evening  service  is  conducted  in  a  umilor  moDoer,  The  solem- 
□ity  of  thg  music,  which  is  performed  in  four  partd,  is  on  important  means  of 
rendering  the  hmily  devotion  impressive.  VTu  trust  that  the  benefits  derived 
trum  these  services  may  not  be  transient,  but  that  the  masters  rcnrcd  in  this 
•cfaool  will  remember  the  household  devotions,  and  will  maintain  in  their  own 
dwellings  and  schools  the  family  rite  with  equal  care. 

Quiet  has  been  enjoined  en  the  pupils  in  retiring  to  rest 

The  Sunday  bos  been  partially  occupied  by  its  appropriate  studie*.  The  ier- 
vicos  of  the  church  have  been  attended  moming  and  evening;  and.  besides  R 
certain  period  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  formularies,  the  evenini;  has  been 
spBnt  in  writing  out  from  memory  a  copious  abstract  of  one  of  the  sermons.  At 
eight  o'clock  tliose  compotitions  have  been  read  and  commented  upm  in  the 

Ere»ence  of  the  wliole  sclioal ;  and  a  most  useful  opportunity  has  been  nlKirded 
ir  religious  instructiuo,  besides  the  daily  iustructiun  in  the  Bible.  Mr,  E^uu  lias 
likewise  attended  the  school  on  Friday,  and  examined  the  chisscd  in  their  ac-  . 
qnaintonce  with  the  Uoty  Scriptures  nnil  formuhiries  of  the  church.  The  religions 
department,  generally,  is  under  bis  superiotendeoce. 

The  household  and  external  life  of  the  si^iool  ore  so  interwoven  w 

■ODS,  that  it  bed 


With  pupils  and  students  alike,  it  was  found  necessary  to  commence  at  an 
early  stage  of  instruction,  and  to  fumi^  them  with  the  humblest  elements  of 
knowledge.  The  time  which  haa  elapsed  since  the  school  has  opened  oiwhl, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  preparatory  period,  similar  to  that  which,  in  Qor- 
mony,  is  spent  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  primary  school  to  sixteen,  tha 
periixl  of  entering  the  normal  school,  in  what  ia  called  a  preparatory  training 

As  sni^  preparatory  schools  do  not  exist  in  this  conntry,  we  had  no  nltemative. 
Vfe  selected  the  buys  of  the  moat  proniising  character,  and  determined  to  wade 
through  the  period  of  preparation,  and  ultimately  to  create  a  preparatory  claa* 
in  the  Bcliool  itsiilC.  Our  design  was  to  examine  the  pupils  of  this  class  at  tlie 
end  of  the  first  year,  and  to  grant  to  such  of  thera  as  gave  proof  of  a  certain 
degree  of  proBciency  a  certificate  as  Candidatcf  of  the  training  school  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year's  course  of  instruction,  it  is  intended  that  a  second  exam- 
ination shall  occur,  in  which  proficients  may  obtain  the  certificate  of  Scliolar ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  ordinary  course,  iu  the  third  year,  another  cxominatiou  is  to 
be  held,  in  which  the  certificate  of  Matter  will  he  conferred  on  those  who  bavd 
attained  a  oertain  rank  intellectually,  and  who  support  their  claims  by  a  correct 
ni'iral  deportment. 
Tnuning  schools,  developed  on  this  design,  would  ther^ore  consist  of— 
1.  Preparatory  dasaes  tA  studenia  and  pupils.  S.  A  doss  of  Condidatca. 
S.  A  class  of  Scbolors.  And  some  students,  wbo  hod  obtained  the  certificate  of 
tlaiter,  might  remain  in  the  acbool  in  preparation  for  apocial  duties  as  the  Idao- 
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tan  it  impartiuit  dittritt  tehaoU,  or  w  Tuton  in  otbsr  tniiiiii^  acboob.  TlieM 
■tfedeDt«  would  coostituU — 1.  A  cUn  of  Masten. 

As  sooti  oi  tli«  BttaiomcnU  of  the  Btudeota  uid  pupill  appeired  to  vunnt 
the  eiperiiiieot,  an  hour  woa  daily  appropriated  to  exaEaination  hy  meiiia  ot 
qnoatioUB  itrittva  ua  the  board  beftnv  tlio  clasii,  tho  ropljea  to  which  vera  irorkod 
on  paper,  in  Kilcncc,  in  the  premoca  of  ono  of  the  tutors.  This  hour  is,  on  siio- 
oeuiTC  daj-i  of  tlie  week,  appropriated  to  different  eutgucta,  vix. :  grammar,  oty- 
mulogy.  arithmetic,  mensuratico,  algebra,  mechanics,  geography,  and  biblical 
knowledge.  Tlie  ezamiuatioa  papers  are  then  carefully  ezsnimed  by  the  tutor 
to  vIhidc  departinoat  they  belot^.  in  order  that  tlie  value  of  the  reply  to  each 
question  inay  be  dolomiined  in  reference  to  mean  numbers,  8. 4,  S,  and  O.  TheM 
mean  niutibera  ore  lued  to  expreu  the  oooipanltive  difficulty  of  ercrj  questioD, 
and  the  neatest  merit  of  eodi  reply  is  expressed  bj  the  numbers  B,  B,  and  10 
and  13  rcspectivelj,  the  lowest  degree  of  merit  being  indicated  by  1. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  thus  attached  to  each  aninrer  is  entered  in  the  ei- 
wniuation-book,  opposite  to  the  uunu  uf  each  pupiL  These  numbers  are  added 
op  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  reduced  to  an  average  by  dividing  them  by  the 
number  of  days  of  examination  which  have  occurred  iu  the  week.  la  a  similar 
DuuiDer,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  sum  of  the  weekly  averages  ig,  for  the 
sake  of  cuoveoience,  reduced  by  dividing  them  tiy  four ;  and  a  ccavenient  ni" 
ber  is  thus    ■  ■  ■      ■  ■      -      ■ .       ,    ,  ™ 


The  eiamlnatkn  for  the  quarterly  certificates  trill  necessarily  also  include  the 
inspection  of  the  writing,  drawings,  abstracts,  and  oompositions.  Oral  examina- 
tion will  be  required  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  promptitude  and  ease  in  expret- 
uun  r>r  each  pupil.  Tbey  vill  likewise  be  required  to  give  demonstretiaos  of 
problems  in  arithmetic,  dgehra,  and  mechanin,  on  the  blackboard ;  to  describe 
the  geography  of  a  district  in  tlie  form  of  a  lecture,  and  to  conduct  a  class  be- 
fore OS,  ere  we  award  tlie  cerlificatea. 

The  BxaminHtloQ  of  the  pupils  will  gradually  rise  in  importance,  and  the  quar- 
terly examinations  will  be  marked  by  a  progressive  diaracter,  leading  tu  the 
three  chief  examinations  for  the  certilic&tes  of  Candidate,  Scholar,  and  Master, 
which  will  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  both  ta  respects  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  aoqiiirement^  and  by  the  degree  of  proficiency  required  li 
bnmcbea  which  will  hi '-  ■"■-  ■"■ ■--■-    '  -'-'- 

been  anxious  to  nave  a  record  of  some  pMls  of  moral  conduct  coonected  with 
habits  formed  in  the  school,  but  we  have  not  attempted  tu  register  moral  nfrit. 
Such  registers  are  at  bast  very  difficult  to  keep.  They  occasion  rivalry,  and  often 
l]vpocri»y.  On  this  account  we  did  not  deem  it  advuablo  to  require  that  Ihey 
Duld  be  kept;  but  it  was  important  that  we  should  be  mfurmed  of  certain 


from  propriety  in  these  respects.  First,  a  timt-booi  is  directed  to  be  kept,  in 
which  the  observance  of  the  hour  of  risiog.  and  of  tlie  successive  periods  marked 
in  the  routine  of  the  school  is  noted,  in  order  Uiat  any  general  causa  of  abarra- 
tiDD  mav  mpRt  IKh  nva  at  imnt.  Seciwdly,  oDS  book  is  kept  by  the  superintend- 
'     '     ~     ~      '  t  the  kouihold  work  abort 

K  tfitirs,  and  a  ' 
tutor  having  charge  of  (yut-dmrr  labor.  In  these  books  tbe  duties 
each  pupil  are  entered  opposite  -     '  *  ""  .  .      ,     . 

ration  of  the  period  allotted  U 
following  heado, — Subordination,  Industry,  Cleaulinesa,  Order, — the  extent  of  de- 


viation from  propriety  of  conduct  by  numbers  varying  from  1  to  4. 

The  register  of  punctuality  in  classes  is  kept  by  vriting  opposite  to  each  pa- 

..-,. .L_  _  ._.i  — r  —  --... i-_i  _. «,.  .1. period  before  be 

ooks  denotes  the 
UfHla  fliU,  and  di- 
Hon  vith  Ouf 


pil's  name  the  number  of  minutes  which  elapse  after  the  proper  period  before  be 
enteiB  tho  class.  Tbe  sum  of  tbe  numbers  recorded  in  these  books  dentrtes  the 
extent  of  errors  in  haUCa  and  manners  into  which  any  of  the  pUfHla  taO,  and  di- 
ractj  our  attentuKi  to  the  Esct    Snch  records  -wookl,  in  connection  vith  the  c*- 


TBAraiNo  acBooL. 

■nltfl  of  the  enmiiutioDS,  cuaUa  u>  to  detarmiae  vbether,  in  refemice  to  et/h 
period,  a  certi&cala  ot  CaadidiUt,  ScMar,  or  ifatter,  ot  tha  jfrof,  veaad,  or  Utird 
degree,  eliould  be  graated. 

llie  rejMR-bi  of  Ute  auperiotetideiita  are  praseiited  to  Dr.  Ear  immediatal; 
aTter  moruiiig  prayen.  The  reoord  is  read  ia  tin  preienca  of  Qie  scboid,  and 
anj  appeal  against  the  eDtiT  beard.  At  thU  period  the  relation  which  the 
entire  JiMiplina  holds  to  the  future  purMiita  of  Uie  [mpilais  from  time  to  time 
made  fatniLar  to  them  by  um|^  expuaitioas  uf  tbe  priociplas  by  irhicb  it  ii  reg- 
uhitmL     •     •     • 

Tliid  a  the  koiuchoid  life  of  the  ichouL  Brief  hiata  ouly  of  tha  principloa  nrhich 
liSFe  dateimlned  and  regulate^l  the  proparalorj  cuurae  can  find  a  pLaca  in  the 
remarlu  va  have  to  otTer  on  tlie  prepantofj  course. 

The  studeuU  have  been  ttiniutaCed  in  their  application  by  a  coiutniit  Beiue  of 
the  pr.ictical  utility  of  their  iotflUectuai  labors.  After  momiog  prayers,  they  ars 
froDi  day  to  day  reminded  of  the  cuDoectioa  between  their  present  and  future 
pursuits,  and  ioturmed  Low  every  part  of  tlie  discipline  and  study  has  a  direct 
relation  to  the  duties  of  a  schoolmastar.    Tbe  coiwictLao  thus  created  becomes  a 


lected  only  because  they  were  impiK'taot  as  a  diecipliaa  of  the 
The  sense  of  practical  utility  saanuat  important  to  the  eome 
dent  as  tlta  lively  oonviclioo  attending  object  teaching  in  the  early  and  simi 


Cirerful  incentive  to  exertion,  which  mi|{ht  be  wauling  if  those  studies  Were  sc 
ited  only  because  they  were  in  .■    ■  .■        ...        ■   ■ 

le  sense  uf  practical  utility  s- 

^ding  obji 
form  uf  elementary  iustmctiun.  In  the  earliest  steps  an  acquBinlance  n 
real  ia  uecsssary  to  lively  enuceptions  of  truth,  and  at  a  later  period  a  seuse  of 
the  value  of  knowledge  resulting  from  exptritnce  inspires  the  strongest  convio- 
tion  of  tha  dignity  end  importance  of  all  truth,  where  its  immediate  practical 
utility  is  not  obvioua 

Far,  therefore,  from  fearing  that  the  sensa  uf  tlie  practical  utility  of  these 
studies  will  lead  the  students  to  nieasure  tbe  value  uf  all  truth  by  a  low  stand- 
ard, their  pursuits  have  been  regulated  by  tho  conviction,  that  the  must  certain 
niethodofattaininjta  strung  sense  of  tJie  value  of  truths,  nut  readily  applicabls 
to  immediate  use,  ig  to  ascertain  by  eiperieuce  the  importance  ot  thane  whid) 
can  be  readily  measured  by  Che  standard  of  practical  utility.  Thus  wo  approach 
the  conception  of  tho  inumeutum  of  a  planet  moving  in  its  orbit,  from  ascertain- 
ing the  momentum  of  bodies  wIkhu  weiglit  end  velocity  wu  can  measure  by  the 
■iniplest  observations.  From  the  level  of  the  eiperienca  of  the  practical  utility 
of  cortain  common  truths,  the  mind  gradually  sA^ends  to  tbe  more  abstract, 
whose  importance  hence  becomes  mora  easily  apparent,  though  their  present  ap- 
piicatioQ  IS  not  obvious,  and  in  this  way  the  thoughts  meet  safely  approach  tlia 
must  difficult  abstractions. 

In  the  humble  pursuits  of  tho  preparatoTT  course,  a  lively  sense  of  the  utility 
of  their  studies  has  likevisa  been  majntained  by  tbe  method  of  instruction  odupt- 
ed.  N'othing  has  baen  taught  dagBtalicallg,  but  every  thing  by  the  cumbinatiuu 
of  the  simplest  elements,  i.  e.  (he  course  which  a  discoverer  must  have  trod  has 
been  foUuved,  and  the  way  in  which  truths  have  been  ascertained  pointed  unt 
by  a  synthetical  demonstration  of  each  successive  slop  Tha  labor  of  the  pre- 
vious analysis  of  tha  subject  is  the  duly  of  tha  teacher,  and  is  thus  removed  fium 
the  child. 

Having  aacertamed  what  the  pupdl  knows,  the  teacher  endeavors  to  lead  him 
by  gentle  and  easy  at^is  from  the  known  to  the  unknowo.  Itie  iostructioo,  in 
^e  whole  preparatory  course,  is  chiefly  t^al,  and  is  illustrated,  as  much  as  possi' 
bla,  by  appeals  to  nature,  and  by  demonstnitioDs.  Books  are  not  resto'tud  to 
until  the  teacher  is  convinced  that  the  mind  of  bis  pupil  is  in  a  state  of  healthful 
activity ;  that  there  has  been  awakened  in  him  a  Uvely  interest  in  truth,  and 
tliat  ha  bus  become  aeijuunted  practically  with  tlie  inductive  method  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  At  this  stage  the  rules,  the  principles  of  which  iiave  been  orally 
communicated,  and  with  whose  application  ha  is  familiar,  are  committed  to  mem- 
ory fram  books,  to  serve  as  a  means  of  recalling  more  readily  tlie  knowledge  and 
skdl  thus  attained.  This  course  is  rHStaluuian,  and,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  tlio 
reverse  of  the  method  usually  followed,  wbidi  coousts  in  giving  tlie  pupil  tbe 
rule  first.  Experience,  however,  has  cotifirmed  us  m  the  superiurlty  of  the  plan 
we  have  pursued.  Sometimes  a  book,  as  fur  example  B  worli  on  I'hysical  0(x^> 
raphy,  is  put  into  hi*  hands,  iu  order  that  it  may  be  carefully  read,  and  that  tha 
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•tufleiit  may  prepafe  himself  to  five  before  the  cbwe  k  Terhal  abrtrset  of  die 
cbnptcr  selected  fhr  this  purpose,  and  to  arswer  amb  qucdtions  as  rosy  be  pn> 
posed  to  hiin,  either  by  the  tutor  or  by  bis  fellows.  During  the  praparatoiy 
course  exercises  at  this  kind  b»Te  not  been  so  numerous  oa  they  viU  be  in  the 
more  ndvanced  stugiHI  of  inetnictit»L  ITnlil  habits  of  attention  and  steady  up- 
plinition  had  been  formed,  it  seemed  undesirable  to  allow  to  the  pupils  hours  for 
sulr-Bustn.iDcd  study,  or  yoluntary  occapatioa  Constaat  superintendence  is  ne- 
eessary  to  the  formation  of  correct  habita,  in  these  and  in  all  other  respects,  in 
the  preparatory  course.  Tile  entire  day  is,  tberefore.  occupied  with  a  succesaioD 
of  cn^a^ments  in  household  work  and  out-door  labor,  devotimal  exercises,  nnala, 
and  instruction.  Recreation  is  sought  in  chan^  of  employment.  Hwse  riiangea 
alToril  such  pleasure,  and  the  sense  of  utihtj  and  duty  is  so  oonitaQtly  maintained, 
tlrnt  recreBti«i  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  not  Deeded,  leisure  from  such  occnps- 
tiona  is  DBver  sooght  oicepting  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  or  oocnsionallv  to 
visit  some  near  relative,  llie  pupils  all  present  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  lliey 
proceed  from  one  lesson  to  another,  and.  to  their  sereral  occupations,  with  an 
elasticity  of  mind  whidt  aflbrds  the  best  proof  that  the  mental  and  physical  ef- 


fects of  the  traiuiog  are  auspicioi 

In  the  early  steps  toward  the  formation  of  correct  hatuCs,  it  is  neeessaTT  tb 
rl  the  power  of  solf-gnidance  is  obtained)  the  pnpil  sliould  be  Ooostantly  u 


der  the  eye  of  a  master,  not  disposed  to  exercise  authority  sc ..  ^ 

assistance  and  ndrice.  Before  toe  haUt  of  self-direction  is  formed,  it  is  there- 
fore pernicious  to  leavs  much  time  at  the  disposal  uf  the  pupiL  Proper  intel- 
lectunl  and  moral  aims  mast  be  inspired,  and  the  pupil  must  attain  a  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  employing  his  time  with  skill.  DSefuUy,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  right  motives,  ere  be  can  be  properly  left  to  the  spontaneous  suggestions  r4 
Iris  own  mind.  Here,  therefore,  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  traming  are  in 
th^  closest  harmony.  The  formation  of  correct  babita.  and  the  growth  of  rixht 
sentiment*,  ought  to  precede  such  confidence  in  ths  pupil's  powers  of  aelf-dirce- 
tiun,  as  is  implied  in  leaving  him  either  much  time  unoocupied,  or  in  which  his 
labors  are  not  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  his  teaeher- 

In  the  preparatory  courso,  tiierefore,  the  whole  time  is  employed  under  supei^ 
■ntendcnce.  but  toward  the  dose  of  the  course  a  gradual  trial  of  the  pupil's 
powers  of  self-^iJance  is  cuinmenced;  first,  by  intrusting  him  with  cerlain 
studies  unaasiste  J  by  the  teacher.  Those  who  lealously  and  succesafully  empW 
their  time  will,  by  degrees,  ha  intrusted  Wttb  a  greater  period  for  aelf-sustainud 
mtellcclunl  or  physicS  exertion.  Further  eridence  of  the  existence  of  the  prop- 
er qualities  will  lead  to  a  mare  liberal  confidence,  until  habits  of  apphcation 
and  the  power  of  pursuing  their  studies  aucceaafully,  and  witbont  otsistaoce,  ara 

The  subjects  of  the  preparatory  coarse  ware  strictly  rudimentaL  It  will  be 
(bund  that  the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  elementary  schooLi  now  in  eiisteOM 
is  a  very  meager  preparation  for  the  studies  of  a  training  sdiooi  for  teacliera 
Until  the  elementary  schools  are  improved,  it  will  be  found  aecessoiy  to  go  to 
the  very  roots  of  all  knowledge,  and  to  rearrange  such  knowledge  as  the  pupils 
have  attained,  in  harmony  with  tbe  prindplea  on  whidi  they  roost  ultimately 
communicate  it  to  others.  Many  of  oar  pupils  enter  the  school  with  the  bnvdest 
provincial  dialect,  scarcely  able  to  read  with  fluency  and  precision,  much  less 
witli  ease  and  expresuoa  Some  were  ill  fnmiabed  with  the  commoueat  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  wrote  clomsily  and  slowly. 

Tliey  have  been  made  acquainted  with  tlie  jihome  metiiod  of  leaching  to  read 
practiced  io  Qermnny,  Their  deft^cla  of  pronunciation  have  been  cotrcctad  to  A 
laTjie  extent  by  the  adoption  of  this  method,  and  bj  means  of  deliberate  and 
■  emjJiatic  syllabic  reading,  in  a  well-iuitained  and  correct  tone.  Hie  ]»indplea 
on  which  tlie  /out  or  iiAonic  method  depends  have  been  explained  at  coiiaiderable 
length  ns  a  part  of  the  course  of  lessons  on  method. 

We  have  deemed  it  of  paramount  importance  that  they  ibouM  acquire  a 
thimiugfa  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  structure  of  the  English  language.  The 
lessons  in  reading  were  io  the  first  place  made  the  means  of  leadii^  tbem  to  an 
gxamination  of  the  strncture  of  sentences,  and  practical  oral  lesaona  were  given 
on  grammar  and  etymology  according  to  the  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Wood  in 
tlie  Ediubor^ti  Seaaional  SchooL    He  results  of  these  exerdsei  were  tested  by 
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the  leaumi  of  dietntion  uid  of  composttiga  vUA  Monnpuiied  tlM  early  ntnget 
of  tliis  oourae,  tnd  hj  vbidi  &  tioiel/  witse  of  the  utuit;  of  a  knawladgu  et 
graiunulical  conitniclioo  and  of  tba  Htymulogical  ralitunt  of  words  wan  devel- 
oped. Aa  toou  lu  thii  filing  wu  crested,  tbe  oral  ioetructioa  in  ^nmmar 
Keumed  b  Tiure  poaitiTe  funa  Tbe  theor/  (hi  wbich  tbe  rules  were  ruunded 
wu  expUioed,  luul  the  seveniL  Uwi,  wbea  veil  underMood,  were  dictated  Id  the 
least  enceptiunable  furmiil»,  and  were  written  out  and  ODnunitted  to  memory. 
In  this  waj  tbcy  proceeded  tbrouffh  the  whole  of  the  thewT  aad  rules  of  gnia- 
mar  bcfure  tbay  were  intruated  with  any  book  on  tbe  subject,  leat  tliey  ahould 
depend  fur  their  knowledge  ca  a  mare  eSbrt  of  tbe  memary  to  retain  a  formula 
not  well  underetood. 

At  each  stA),'e  of  their  adraDce,  correqxindiiw  exerdse*  wrae  reaorted  to,  m 
order  to  familiarize  them  with  the  applicatioa  oftbe  rulea. 

When  thej  had  ui  this  way  paaseiT  through  tbe  ordinarf  course  of  graromati- 
cal  irutniction.  they  were  iotruited  with  bordu  to  enable  them  to  pre  tbe  last 
degree  of  precision  to  their  coaceptions. 

In  etynioloKy  tbe  lessons  were  in  like  maimar  practical  and  oral  Tliey  were 
first  derived  irum  the  reading- lessone  of  the  daj,  and  applied  to  the  exercises  and 
examinations  accompnnying  the  course,  and,  after  a  certain  pc^i^eM  had  been 
made,  their  further  advance  was  insured  by  systematic  lessons  from  hooka. 

A  course  uf  readiii);  la  Engli^  literature,  by  which  the  taste  may  be  re6n«d 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  heat  mcxlels  of  style,  and  with  thoee  authors  whose 
works  hare  exercised  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  tbe  mind  of  this  nation,  faai 
necoMaiily  been  postponed  to  another  pert  of  the  course.  It,  however,  forma 
(ino  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  conception  of  the  objects  to  be  attained 
in  a  training  schonl,  that  the  teacher  should  be  ms[Hred  with  a  discriminating  but 
earnest  admiration  for  those  gills  of  great  minds  to  Englidi  Literature  which  are 
alike  the  property  of  tbe  peasant  and  the  peer;  lutional  treasures  which  ara 
among  the  moat  legitimate  sources  oF  national  feelings. 

Ilio-o  wlio  have  had  dose  intercourse  with  the  laboring  classes  well  know 
with  what  dlfSculty  they  comprehend  wordi  not  of  a  Saxon  origin,  and  how  fre- 
quently nddressej  to  them  are  unintelligible  from  the  continual  use  of  terms  of  a 
Latin  or  Greek  derivation ;  yet  the  daily  language  of  the  middling  and  umier 
clas'fs  abounds  with  such  words — many  nf  the  fbrtnularies  of  our  church  are  tilll 
of  them,  and  hardly  a  sermon  is  preached  which  does  not  m  every  page  cootaia 
numerous  examples  of  their  use  Phrases  of  this  sort  are  so  naturauzed  in  the 
Ungun^  of  the  educated  claaies,  that  entirely  to  emit  them  has  the  appearanco 
of  pMluntry  and  baldness,  and  even  difgusts  persona  of  taste  and  refinement. 
Tliercfore,  m  addressing  a  mixed  congr^atioo,  it  seems  imposalble  to  avoid  u»ing 
thom.  and  the  only  mode  of  meeting  the  inconvenience  alluded  to  is  to  instruct 
the  liumblur  classes  in  their  meaning,  lie  method  we  have  adopted  for  this 
purpose  has  been  copied  from  that  first  introduced  in  the  Edinburgh  Sesuonal 
^hdols;  every  compound  word  is  analyzed,  and  tbe  separate  meaning  of  each 
member  pointed  out,  so  that,  at  present,  there  are  tew  words  in  the  English 
language  which  our  pupils  cannot  thoroughly  comprehend,  and  from  their 
acquaintance  with  the  common  roots  and  principles  of  etjjmoloey,  Uie  new  com- 
pound terms,  which  the  demands  of  civilization  are  daily  introducing,  are  almost 
immediately  understood  by  them.  We  believe  that  there  are  few  acqtitrcment* 
more  conducive  to  cIcamesB  of  thought,  or  that  can  be  more  usefully  mtroduced 
into  common  ecliools,  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
that  Ibc  absence  of  it  gives  power  to  the  illiterate  teacher  and  demagogue,  and 
deprives  the  lettered  man  of  his  just  inflncoce. 

Similar  remarha  miglit  bo  extended  to  style.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  tba 
educated  use  sentences  of  a  construction  presenting  difficulties  to  the  mlgnr  ' 
which  are  frequently  almost  inaumiountable.  It  is,  thereltarc,  not  only  necessary 
that  the  meaning  of  words  should  be  tauzfat  on  a  logical  system  in  our  element- 
ary schools,  but  that  tbe  children  should  be  made  familiar  with  extracts  from 
our  best  authors  on  enhjecta  suited  to  their  capacity.  It  cannot  be  permitted  to 
Teniain  the  npprohriimi  of  this  country  tluit  its  greatest  minds  hare  bequeathed 
tlieir  thoughts  to  the  nation  in  a  style  at  once  pure  and  simple,  but  still  inacoes- 
aible  to  the  intfiUigeoce  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
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In  Kriling,  tbej  xrere  traioad,  u  soon  as  the  Tariotu  book*  could  be  preparei), 
■ocoriliug  to  tbe  method*  of  lluUiatuer,  wMch  wu  traiulated.  and  placed  in  the 
IjmmIs  of  tlie  teachan  (at  th*t  putpow. 

In  like  manner,  in  arMntetie,  it  bai  been  deemed  d«eirable  to  put  them  in 
poaEeaaion  of  the  pru-eminentlji  njinthetical  nieibod  of  Peatsloia.  At  auoa  a>  ih» 
requisite  tables  abd  aeriei  of  leasooa,  aotlyaed  to  the  simplest  elements,  could 
be  procured,  the  principlea  on  which  complex  numerical  eombinatiuos  rest  -ware 
randured  Gmiiliiir  to  them,  by  IsaJing  thu  pupils  ihrougb  the  earlier  course  of 
PeBtuluni's  leasoai  on  numbers,  from  simple  unitj  to  compound  fractionnl  quan- 
tities ;  connecting  iritb  Ihem  the  series  of  exercises  in  mental  aritlunetic  wbicb 
tlicy  are  so  well  calculaUd  to  iatmduce  and  to  illustrat*.  Tbe  use  of  such  a 
mcthcxl  diapcls  tbe  glocso  which  migbt  attead  the  most  expert  use  of  the  cum- 
inon  rules  of  arilhiuetiiv  and  wliich  commonly  nflbrd  the  pupil  little  light  tu  guide 
bis  step*  off  tbe  beaten  path  illumiuated  by  tbe  rule. 

While  tbc»u  lessons  have  been  in  progress,  tbe  common  nUes  of  aritbinetic 
bare  been  cismioed  by  the  li)^t  of^tbis  method.  Tbeir  theory  luu  been  ex- 
plained, and  by  coastant  practice  the  pupils  have  been  led  to  acquire  eiprrtnea* 
ui  theoi.  as  well  as  to  pursue  tlie  common  priucipl«e  on  vbicb  they  rest,  aud  to 
ascertnin  tbe  practical  range  within  wbich  each  r^  ougbt  to  be  employed.  Hie 
ordiosry  lessons  on  mental  aiithmetjc  have  takeo  tbeir  place  in  tbe  course  of  in- 
struction separately  Itdid  tbe  peculiar  rules  which  beloi^c  to  Pestaluxii's  scrits. 

Tlieae  lessons  also  prepareu  tbe  pupils  {fir  {»«ceediug  at  an  early  period  in  A 
limiW  manner  with  Uie  elemenle  of  elgeln^,  and  «ith  practical  lessons  in  men- 
BuratioD  and  iand-survsying. 

These  last  subjects  were  cooudered  of  peculiar  importance,  as  comprisiegl 
one  of  the  most  useful  industrial  developments  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  al 
number.  Unless,  in  elementary  scbools,  tbe  inatnictian  proceed  beyond  the 
kuowleilge  nf  abstract  rules,  to  their  actual  application  to  the  practical  necessi- 
ties of  life,  the  scholar  will  have  little  interest  m  his  studies,  because  lie  will  not 
Ceeive  their  importance  i  and  moraover,  when  he  leaves  tbe  school,  they  will 
of  little  use,  because  he  has  not  learned  to  apply  his  knowledge  t«  any  pur- 
pose. On  this  account,  boys  who  have  been  educated  in  commoi  clumeotwy 
schools,  are  frequently  found,  in  a  few  years  after  they  have  left,  to  have 
forgotten  the  greater  part  even  of  the  slender  amount  of  knowledge  they  had 

llie  use  of  aritbrnetic  to  the  carpenter,  the  builder,  the  laborer,  and  artiaaiv 
ou^t  to  be  developed  by  teaching  mensurvtioQ  and  [and-surveying  in  element- 
ary sdiooLs.  If  tbe  scholars  do  not  remain  long  enough  to  attain  so  high  a  rangOt 
llw  same  principle  should  be  appUed  to  every  step  of  their  progren.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  tbe  simplest  rules  should  be  shown  by  familiar  examples.  Aa 
soon  as  the  child  cam  count,  he  ihauld  be  made  to  count  objects,  such  aa 
money,  the  figures  on  tbe  face  of  a  clock,  ^  When  be  can  add,  be  should  bars 
belcie  him  shop-bills,  acmunts  of  tbe  expenditure  nf  earnings,  accounts  of  wages. 
In  every  arithmetical  rule  similar  useful  exorcises  are  a  part  ot  tlie  art  of  a 
teacher,  wboaa  sincere  desire  is  to  fit  his  pupil  for  tbe  appbcation  of  his  knowl> 
edge  to  the  duties  of  life,  tbe  preparation  for  which  should  be  always  su^ested 
to  tlie  pupil's  mind  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  action.  These  future  duties 
tbnuld  be  always  placed  in  a  cheering  and  hopeful  point  of  view.  Tlie  mcr« 
repetition  of  a  table  of  numbers  has  bsa  of  education  in  it  than  a  drill  in  the 
biUanM-iilfp. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  i«oi-ieeping  necessary  for  tbe  management  of  the 
household  was  tbr  these  reasons  given  to  thoae  who  acted  as  stewards;  account* 
were  kept  of  the  seeds,  manure,  and  garden  produce,  ix,  as  preparatory'  to  k 
course  of  book-keeping,  whidi  will  follow. 

fllio  recently  rapd  development  of  tbe  indnstiy  and  cmnmerca  of  tbia 

*  Bes  s  JsseripUmi  of  MulbiMrt  awthoil.  p.  KM. 

til  1>  sonmliU  nnailisUB  Ihal  slue*  this  nsngrsph  waawrtum  Iihonld  hsTcmlved  a 

aucnl  iwarTEiuB  oF  sal^ti  bad  luliKed  Ihit  diKCUin  of  the  rallvaT  lo  mike  s  nrtful  ex- 
nillDO  Into  Uitlr  csoh    The  dlTrelin  ruse  Itom  Ihls  laqnlry  axiilneeri  thai  lh»>  seeUanls 
wen,  Ut  ■  lujffs  eiuml,  suribiUsbls  to  Iho  l^fthsranu  of  tbe  man  whom  Uiev  tint  hora  oUl^ad  to 
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conntry  by  machinery,  creates  a  wsnt  for  wcU-instnictaJ  roecliinifs,  ■"liiclj,  in 
the  presstit  «tate  oF  education,  it  will  be  diflicult  oilcquately  to  Bu))]))y.  The 
■teiuu-pngiiieB  whidi  drain  our  coal-fieIJa  and  Diineral  vcina  and  budii;  vhicli 
whirl  Bluug  erery  nulroftd ;  vhich  toil  on  tlie  surface  of  ovsry  rivtr,  mul  i^ue 
frmn  every  egtiiary,  are  committed  to  the  charge  of  men  of  lome  pracl  iwil  hkill, 
hilt  of  mean  education.  The  mental  resources  ot  the  clawea  who  nre  pr.iL'licftlly 
iotrueted  with  the  guidance  of  this  great  devctcipment  of  nntional  power  fIkiuIU 
nut  be  Ic>ft  uncultivated.  This  uew  force  ha<  ^ovn  rapidly,  in  cundoqueJiee  uf 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  nDtural  rcMurcua  of  tlua  i»!imd,  and  in  spitu  of 
their  ignorance.  But  our  supremacy  at  sea.  and  our  manu^turing  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  (inseparable  elements),  depend  on  tlie  successful  pr<^ciu  of 
tboee  arts  by  which  our  prutcnt  poMtion  has  been  attained. 

On  this  account,  we  have  deemed  inseparable  froni  the  education  of  n  school- 
master u  knowledge  of  the  tlrmmti  of  mtchanics  and  of  the  laws  of  heat,  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  tu  eiplaio  the  structure  of  tlie  various  iLinrl^  cif  stcuni- 
engines  in  use  in  this  country.  Iliis  instruction  has  proved  one  of  tliu  diief 
features  even  of  the  preparntory  course,  as  we  feared  that  some  of  the  ^'oung 
men  might  leave  the  establishment  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  the  cerlihcate* 
of  CBUditlatcs,  and  wo  were  unwilling  that  thej  should  go  forth  without  some 
knowledge  at  least  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  our  national  prospcrily,  or 
allogctlicr  without  power  to  make  the  workingmon  acquainted  with  the  great 
agent  which  has  had  more  influena<  on  the  destiny  of  the  working  cIbmcs  than 
any  other  sin;^  fact  in  our  history,  and  which  is  probably  dcstiued  to  work  still 
greater  clianges. 

Knowledge  and  national  proaperity  ore  here  in  strict  alliance.  Not  only  do 
the  arts  of  pcacc^the  success  of  our  trade — our  power  to  compete  with  foreign 
rivals— our  saiffty  on  our  railways  and  in  our  steam-ships — depend  on  the  spread 
of  this  knowledge,  but  the  future  defense  of  this  country  from  foreign  aggression 
can  only  result  from  our  being  superior  to  every  nation  in  tlHHe  arts.  The 
BChootmaster  is  an  agent  despised  at  present,  but  whose  Iniportaneo  for  the 
t  of  this  end  will,  by  the  results  of  a  few  years,  bo  phieed  in  bold 

n  the  duty  of  oommanicating  to  the  pujnls  ■ 


relief  before  the  public 

lie  tutor  to  whom  the  duty  of  oommanicating  to  the  pujnls  ■  knowledge  ni 
the  laws  of  motion,  of  the  mechanical  powers  and  contrivances,  and  of  tlia  lawa 


of  beat,  was  commilled,  was  selected  because  he  was  a  self-educated  niai^  and 
was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  more  popuhir  melhods  of  demonstration.  bimI 
to  postpone  the  application  of  his  valuable  and  extensive  mathematical  acquire- 
ments. By  his  assistance  the  pupils  and  students  have  been  led  through  a 
series  of  demonstrations  of  mechanical  combinations,  until  they  were  propnrod  to 
consider  the  several  parts  of  the  etcam-cngiue,  first  separately,  and  iii  their  soe- 
cessive  developments  and  applications,  and  they  are  at  present  acquainted  with 
the  more  complex  combinations  in  the  steam-engine*  now  in  use.  and  witli  the 
principloB  involved  in  their  construction  and  action. 

ipoTtant  that  the  tntora  should  proceed  by 
L  llie  lenons  on  land-snrveying  have  ^miliariaed  tiie  pupils 
with  the  nature  and  uses  of  maps.  As  one  deveTopment  of  the  art  of  drawmg, 
they  have  been  practiced  in  map-dmwing.  For  Ihis  purpose,  among  other  expe- 
dients, the  wall*  of  ana  class-room  have  been  prepared  with  mastic,  m  order  that 
bold  projections  of  maps  might  be  made  on  a  great  scale. 
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Phjaicsl  gengritphy  hii  been  deemed  the  true  basu  of  all  inatruclion  b  tba 
ga<^nptiy  of  iiiiiueti^  and  cmnmerce,  wliidi  ought  to  form  tho  chief  subject  of 
geO([rap1uail  instruction  in  elementary  ecbool*.  Tho  tutor  has  first  eodeavored 
to  cuiivinca  the  pupils  lljat  nothing  vhich  prcisnts  itself  to  tlic  eye  in  a  wall- 
dra«u  ronp  id  to  bo  regarded  aa  acddeatal :  the  boldneu  of  tlie  promDnteriei, 
the  deep  Liitcnturo  of  the  baVH,  the  general  bearing  of  the  coast,  are  all  refer- 
able to  nnturnl  Inira.  In  these  respects  the  eastern  and  western  couts  of 
England  are  in  striking  contrast,  in  appearance,  diaracter,  snd  in  the  circum- 
stances wbicli  uccasioQ  their  peculiaritiea.  Hie  physical  geography  of  EnglaiKl 
COmmeacGs  with  n  description  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountaio  ranges,  tlw 
dilTerent  levels,  and  the  drainage  of  the  country,  TTie  course,  rapidity,  and 
Tolunie  of  the  rivers  are  referable  to  the  elevatirai  and  extent  of  tlie  connby 
vhich  they  drain.  From  the  chmate,  levels,  and  drainage,  vith  little  further 
matter,  the  agricultural  tracts  of  tLe  country  may  be  indicated,  and  vhen  tbe 
great  coal-fieldB  and  the  mineral  veins  and  beds,  tlie  depth  of  the  bays  and 
rivers  are  known,  the  distribution  of  the  population  is  found  to  be  in  strict  relar- 
tion  to  certain  natural  lawn.  Even  the  ancient  political  divtuons  of  the  country 
arc,  on  inapcction,  found  to  be  in  close  dependence  on  its  drainage.  The  countiM 
are  river  basins,  which  were  the  first  seats  of  tribes  of  population.  If  any  new 
political  distribution  wera  to  bo  made,  it  would  necessarily,  in  like  nuuiner, 
be  alTectcd  by  some  natural  law,  which  it  is  equally  interesting  and  useful  to 

Geography,  taught  in  this  way,  is  a  constant  exerdse  to  tho  reasoning  powers 
He  pupil  is  led  to  trace  tho  mutual  depeiulcnce  of  &icts,  which,  in  ordinary  in- 
itructiun,  are  taught  aa  the  words  of  a  vocabulary.  Qeogrnphy  taught  in  the 
ordinary  way  is  as  reasonable  an  acquiBitJon  as  the  catalogue  at  a  muEuum,  which 
a  student  might  be  compelled  to  lenm  as  a  substitute  for  natural  history.  A 
catalogue  of  towns,  rivers,  bays,  promontories,  Ac^  is  even  less  geography  Ihaii 
tlie  well-arranged  catalwue  of  a  museum  is  natural  history,  because  the  dossifi- 
Cation  lias  a  logical  meaning  in  tho  latter  caso.  which  is  absent  in  the  former. 

As  B  department  of  ^ograpliical  iiiatructioo,  tho  elements  of  the  use  of  tho 

5 lobes  in  ii'iincction  with  nautical  astroooniy  has  been  cultivated  with  soma 
iligeucc. 

The  outlines  mly  of  the  hiatfliT  of  England  have  been  read,  as  prepnratorr 
tp  a  course  of  instruction  in  English  histi>rj.  which  is  to  form  one  of  llie  studiet 
of  the  second  year.  The  history  of  England  has  been  read  in  the  evening  as  an 
exercise  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  the  enaminatioiis  which  have  followed  have 
been  adapted  only  to  secure  genera]  impresiuoDs  as  to  tho  main  facts  of  our  history. 

Skill  in  dramng  was  deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  a  sdioolmaster.  With- 
out this  nrt  he  would  be  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  iinpurtaiit  aasislance  of 
the  bUckboord,  on  whieli  bis  demonstratious  of  the  objects  of  study  ought  to  be 
delineateiL  His  lessons  on  the  most  simple  subjects  would  be  wanting  demoo- 
Btratire  power,  and  he  would  be  incapable  of  proceeding  with  lessons  in  me- 
chanics, without  skiQ  to  dollneate  the  iimcbincs  of  wbicb  his  lessons  treated. 

Tlie  arts  of  design  have  been  little  cultivated  among  the  workman  of  England. 
Wlioever  lias  been  accustomed  to  see  the  plana  of  houses  and  farm  buildii^a,  or 
of  public  buildings  of  an  humble  character  frian  tho  country,  must  know  tlie  ex- 
treme deficiency  of  our  workmen  in  this  application  of  the  art  of  drawing,  wbera 
it  is  closely  connected  with  the  comfort  of  domestic  life,  and  is  essential  to  the 
ikillful  pcrfurmnnce  of  public  works.  Tlie  survey  now  in  prof^eas  under  the 
Tithe  Commissioners  sBbrds  abundant  evidence  of  the  want  of  still  in  map-draw- 
ingamong  tho  rural  surveyors. 

The  improvement  of  our  machiney  for  agrienlture  and  manufactures  would  bo 
in  no  Bmall  degree  facilitated,  if  tho  art  of  drawing  were  a  common  acquirement 
among  our  artisans.  Invention  is  checked  by  the  wont  of  skill  in  communica^ng 
tlie  conception  of  the  inventor,  by  drawii^  of  all  the  details  of  liis  combination. 
In  nil  those  manufactures  of  which  taste  is  a  principal  element,  our  neigbbor^  tho 
French,  arc  greatly  our  superiors,  solely,  we  believe,  because  tlie  eves  and  tho 
hands  i^f  nil  classes  are  practiced  from  «  vci^  early  age  in  the  arts  of  design.  In 
tlic  elcmentiiry  sdioDla  of  Paris,  the  proficiency  of  the  young  pupils  in  drawing 
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ii  T«y  reouirkaUa,  uid  tbe  evening  Bchonls  arc  filled  vith  young  m^n  <uid 
tditlta  at  matu™  or  even  advanced  «^,  engnged  in  the  diligent  cuUivuIion  of 
tbu  art.  La«t  Mideummer,  in  some  of  the  evocin^  rrJuxiU  of  Ilie  Bnithert  of  tlia 
Chcuittan  Doctrine,  classes  of  irorkmen  irere  queMioned  a»  tu  tlietr  emplu^rnenU. 
One  ira«  an  i6iniilt,  anrAher  a  founder,  aDother  a  cluck-maker,  unotbur  a  paper- 
haneer,  anotlicr  an  uphulaterer;  and  each  vas  aiikod  bit  hours  of  labor,  and  his 
motives  for  attendance.  A  single  example  mav  serve  at  a  tvpa.  A  man  iritli- 
out  his  coat,  wiioae  muscular  arms  were  bared  by  rolling  his  shirt-»lueves  up  to 
his  Aoulderfl,  and  who,  tiwugh  well  washed  and  clean,  wore  the  mark*  of  Infl  on 
bia  white,  hoinr  hands,  was  sittiiig  with  an  admirable  copy  in  craynn  of  La 
DoHtta  ddla  Segiola  before  Mm,  which  he  bad  ncarlj  completed.  Uu  was  a 
Ban  about  45  juars  of  age.  He  said  ho  hod  ri«cn  at  five,  mid  had  boon  at  work  * 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  momine  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  brief 
ietervals  fur  meals ;  and  be  had  entered  the  evenin?  chiss  at  eight  o'clock,  to 
remain  there  till  ten.  He  bad  plonaurc.  bo  aaid,  in  drawing,  bikI  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  greatly  improred  his  ekill  aod  taste  in  masuarj.  He  turned 
round  irith  a  good-humorea  smile,  and  added,  he  could  live  better  on  loss  wa)^ 
than  an  Englixhrnan,  because  his  drawing  cost  bim  less  than  beer.  Some  thou- 
aand  workingmen  attend  tbe  adult  schools  every  evening  in  Paris,  and  the 
drawing  classes  comprise  great  numbers  whose  skill  would  occasion  mnch  aston- 
Uhmeut  in  this  coancry.  The  moat  difficult  engravings  of  the  paintings  of  the 
Italian  masters  are  copied  in  cravon  with  remarkable  skill  and  accuracy.  Com- 
plex and  exquisitely  minute  arctitectnral  details,  siidi,  for  example,  ns  perspec- 
tive views  of  the  Ducxno  at  Milan,  or  the  cathedrals  at  Rouen  or  Cologne,  are 
drawn  in  pen  and  ink,  with  «i^!ar  fidelity.  Some  were  drawing  from  plaster 
casts  and  other  modfU,  We  found  such  adult  schools  in  many  of  the  chief  towna 
of  France,  llicse  schools  are  the  sources  of  the  taste  and  skill  in  tbe  decorative 
arts,  and  in  all  manufkctures  of  which  taste  is  a  prominent  element,  and  which 
have  made  the  destgos  for  the  calico-printers,  the  silk  and  ribbon  looms,  the 
papers,  Ac.,  ifec.  of  France,  so  Superior  in  ts»f«  to  Ihoie  of  this  country,  notwith- 
Maoding  tbe  superiority  of  our  manufactoriea  in  mechanical  combinations. 

These  considerations  lend  us  to  aocaunt  drawing  an  important  department  of 
elemenr.ary  education.  The  manufacturers  of  I^cashire  are  well  aware  liow 
difficult  it  is,  from  the  neglect  of  the  arts  of  design  among  the  laborers  of  this 
country,  tu  procure  any  skilled  draftsmen  to  design  for  the  cotton  or  silk  miuiu- 
bcturer.  Tbe  elevation  of  tbe  national  taste  in  art  can  only  be  procured  by  tbe 
ctmstant  cultivatirai  of  tlie  mind  in  relation  to  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color, 
fay  bmiliarimng  tbe  eyo  with  the  best  models,  tbe  works  of  great  artints,  and 
bekntiful  natural  objects.  Skill  in  drawing  from  nature  results  irom  a  careful 
progress  through  a  well-nnalyied  scries  of  models.  The  interests  of  commerce 
are  ao  intimately  connected  with  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  this  branch  of 
elementary  education,  that  there  is  little  cliance  that  it  will  much  longer  suffer 
the  grievous  neglect  it  has  hitherto  experienced. 

The  drawing  classes  at  Battcrsea  were  fir«t  exercised  in  very  simple  models, 
formed  of  oblong  pieces  of  wood,  arranged  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  by  the 
master,  according  to  the  method  observed  in  the  Swiss  and  German  schools. 
llese  were  drawn  in  common  and  in  isometrical  perspective,  the  laws  of  per- 
apective  being  at  the  same  time  carefully  explained,  and  the  rules  applied  in 
each  case  to  the  object  which  the  pupil  drew.  A  very  little  practice  made  us 
awara  that  a  method  comprising  a  more  minute  analvsis  of  form  was  necessaiT 
to  tbe  greatest  amount  of  success.  Some  inquiries  w^ch  were  pursued  in  Paris 
put  us  m  possession  of  the  method  invented  by  M.  Dupnis ;  and  a  series 
at  hi*  modela  were  purchased  and  Isiiugtit  over  at  the  close  of  the  autumn, 
for  the  purpoae  of  mAing  a  careful  trial  of  this  method.  ConsiderablB  dilSculty 
WW  experienced  in  procuring  the  services  of  an  artist  to  superintend  the  instrnc- 
tion ;  but  at  length  the  application  of  tlus  method  has  been  commcoced,  end  is 
In  progress. 

lie  experience  of  the  French  inspectors  of  ediools  (at  an  early  period  altv 
the  eitabludiment  of  the  system  of  inspection)  convinced  them  tlmt,  to  the  per- 
fection of  $kill  in  dnnn'ni; /omi,  the  practice  of  drawing  Ihim  models  is  necesaorj. 
He  best  copyists  IVei]uently,  or  rather  generally,  were  found  to  fnil  in  drawing 
•ven  very  simple  natural  o^octs  on  their  first  trials.    In  the  drawing  schools  tt 
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Paria.  in  vUch  tbe  tno«t  «I»ban(e  engraviiigi  vers  Bdminibly  cofNed.  an  m- 
spcctnr  would  diwover  Uiat  the  pupils  were  unablo  to  draw  correcuy  tha  pro- 
fEUor'i  desk  aod  chair.  It  became,  therefore,  evident  tliat  the  cnpy  could  iMt 
stand  in  the  pliiceof  Cho  natural  object.  Copying  workaof  art  might  lin  rmnnlial 
to  OLIO  department  uf  skill  and  tiute,  but  'H  itj  ao  meau  Deceisarily  giTS  skill 
in  dravin^  from  nature. 

M.  Dupuia  vaa  an  inspector,  and,  obaerring  this  defect,  1m  inrented  a  series  of 
models,  aKcnding  frun  a  simple  lino  of  wire  through  various  combinations  to 
complex  figurea.  These  modela  are  fixed  on  an  instrument,  on  the  level  of  the 
eye,  and  may,  by  the  movement  of  the  instrument,  be  placed  in  a  varyipg 
pcrapcetive.  By  tliia  means  the  pupil  tattj  lean  to  draw  the  limplcat  <^;eiAs, 
and  proceed  by  gradual  steps  through  a  series  of  cncnbinatiooa,  of  an  nlnioat  in- 
sensibly  iiureosiug  difficulty,  until  he  can  draw  faithfully  uiy  object,  ikowever  ' 
complex.  He  inaCnuDont  which  holds  the  object  enables  ue  teacher,  by  varying 
its  position,  to  give  at  each  lesson  a  series  of  demcoatrations  m  perBpective,  ^.p- 
plymg  (he  rules  to  objecta  of  a  sradually  laereasing  complexity,  until  they  AM 
uncierstood  in  their  relations  to  the  most  difficult  combinatioaa.  Thusprvctical 
skill  and  (bi:flrt;tical  Imuwledtfe  are  in  harmony  in  this  instruction.  Ine  tast« 
amy  afterward  be  cultivated  by  drawing  those  worka  of  art  best  adapted  t* 
ireate  a  just  aenia  c^  the  beautiAU  in  form  and  cirfor. 


Nature  itsvlf  <meTi  oumy  oppurtuiutiea  to  cnltivate  the  taste  msetuibly;  and 
■kill  can  be  acquired  only  oy  careful  and  prolonged  practice  in  the  art  of  drawing 
from  nature.  In  the  mi^e  advanced  parts  of  the  course,  we  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  oursetvea  as  tu  the  best  mode  of  uaii^  the  skill  enquired  for  the  fcoinalka 
of  the  taste. 

In  the  normal  schools  at  TenaiUea  one  gear's  iostmctiin  bad  sufficed  to  giv* 
the  pupils  a  wonderful  facility  and  skill  in  drawing  from  models.  Some  ocsn- 
plicated  pneumatic  apparatus,  consisting  of  glass,  mahogany,  brass,  and  in  diffi' 
cult  perspective,  wai  drawn  rapidly,  and  with  great  truth  and  skill  It  is  Dot, 
however,  our  intention  to  carry  the  lostructioD  of  our  pupils  in  this  art  Airtbar 
than  is  necessary  for  the  industrial  instruction  of  their  Inture  scholars. 

Some  of  the  reasons  inducing  ni 
of  H>caJ  music  have  already  been  I        ^  „  .      . 

auxiiiar;  in  reoderiiu  the  devotional  services  of  tha  household,  of  the  pariah 
churcli,  and  of  the  viluge  school,  sidemn  and  impressive.  Our  experience  satiafies 
us  tliat  we  by  no  means  over-estimated  this  advantage,  though  tdl  the  results  ar« 
not  yet  obtamed  which  we  trust  will  flow  from  Uia  nght  use  of  these  means. 

hor  were  wo  indifferent  ta  the  cheerfulness  di^ised  in  schools  by  the  singinff 
of  those  melodies  which  are  attractive  to  children,  nor  unconscious  of  the  m(vu 
power  wbicli  music  haa  wben  linked  with  sentiments  which  it  is  tha  object  of 
educadon  to  inspire.  Wa  regard  school  songs  as  an  important  means  of  diffusing 
a  cheerful  view  of  the  duties  of  a  laborer'a  Ute  *,  of  diSiisisg  joy  and  honest  prida 
over  Engtiah  industry.  Iliorefore,  to  neglect  so  powerfiu  a  mural  agent  in 
elementary  education  as  vocal  music,  would  appear  to  l>e  unpardonable.  We 
availed  ourselves  of  some  arrangements  which  were  at  this  time  in  pnmtM, 
under  the  auperintendence  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  for  tbe  introduction  of 
the  metliod*  of  M.  Wilhem,  which  baa  been  singularly  suoceBsful  in  France. 

A  method  which  has  succeeded  in  attracting  thousands  of  artisans  in  Paris 
trom  low  cabarets  and  miserable  gambling-booses,  tu  the  study  of  a  scienoe  and 
the  practice  of  a  cspUvatiiig  art,,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public  Mr, 
Hullali,  in  adapting  the  melliod  ot  Wilhem  to  English  tastes  and  liabits,  haa  both 
simpUficd  and  refined  it.  Ha  has,  moreover,  adapted  to  it  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  old  Enilieli  melodies,  of  great  richness  and  character,  which  were  tiwt 
passing  into  oblivicsL.  and  which  may  be  restored  to  tile  place  they  ones  held  in 
the  aflectiona  of  the  people,  being  now  aHied  with  words  expressive  of  tbe  joys 
and  hopes  uf  a  hiborer's  life,  and  of  the  true  sources  cf  its  dignity  and  ha[minesB, 

We  have  asaistod  in  the  development  of  this  method,  beinv  cmvinced  uat  it' 
may  tend  to  elevate  the  charaeter  of  our  elementary  schod!^  and  that  it  tnaf 
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he  of  great  osa  thronghont  the  oountrj  m  rcskiring  many  of  oar  best  nil]  Engli  A 
melodies  to  their  popuLirilv,  and  in  improTinf  the  chiructer  of  our  yucal  niiub: 
in  vilWe  churches,  throagb  tbo  tnednini  of  the  purocliial  achoolmaster  aitd 
his  pnpils.  ' 

IS  BuffieientlyadTaDced,  &  serios  of  Ipctnrea  oo 
«  of  eleiDontary  schools,  and  at  the  theory  and 
of  teachinE;,  vere  commencerl.    Tbej  have  resembled  tboee  gWea  iu  the 
German  and  Svin  schools  under  the  generic  term  Padagngik. 

They  have  treated  of  tha  general  objects  of  education,  and  the  meaiH  of  at- 
taining them.  The  peculiar  aims  of  olcmentnry  education ;  the  structure  of 
•chool-hoaMS  in  various  parts  of  Earope ;  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  desks, 
Ibnna,  and  sclinol  apparatus,  in  reference  to  different  mctliods  of  instruction,  and 
the  varieties  uf  those  methods  observed  in  different  countries.  The  theory  of  tin 
discipline  of  schools.  Its  practice,  deaeril»ng  in  detail  the  different  eipedients 
resorted  to  in  different  countries  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  order,  decorum 
propriety  of  posture  and  manner,  regularity  and  precision  in  movements,  and  in 
changes  of  classes  and  e'ercises,  and  especiallv  the  right  means  of  aecuring  the 
reverence  and  the  love  of  the  children.  This  last  subject  naturally  connects  the 
cOQsideratioD  of  the  mechanical  and  methodic  expcdienta  with  the  consideration 
of  the  sources  of  the  schoolmaster's  zeal,  activity,  and  influence,  on  irhich  much 
has  been  said.  To  these  subjects  have  sncceeded  lectures  on  the  grea*  leading 
distinctions  ui  the  methods  of  communicating  knowledge.  When  the  distinguisli- 
in^  principles  had  been  described,  the  characteristii:  features  of  the  several 
methods  were  examined  ffeHtra/lj/,  and  cartaiu  peculiar  applications  of  each  were 
treated.  The  application  of  tliese  methods  to  each  individual  branch  of  instruc- 
tion WH9  then  commenced,  and  this  part  of  the  course  has  treated  of  various 
tnelhoda  of  teaching  to  read,  especially  giving  a  minute  description  of  the  phonic 
method.  Of  metliods  of  teaching  to  write,  giving  a  special  account  of  the  method 
of  Mulhauser.  On  the  application  of  writing  in  various  methods  of  instruction 
Of  methods  of  teaching  to  draw,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  that  of  U.  Dupuis 
Of  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  in  which  the  method  of  Pestnloczi  has  been 
carefuUr  explained,  and  other  eipedients  eiamined.  This  brief  sketch  may  in- 
dicate the  character  of  the  instruction  up  to  the  period  of  this  report.  Qui 
desire  is  to  anticipate  aa  little  as  possible,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  to  relate  only 
what  luu  bfen  done.  We  have  therefore  only  to  odd,  that  the  instruction  in 
Pndagt^k  is  in  its  preparatory  stage,  and  that  the  course  will  be  pursued,  in  re- 
lation both  to  the  general  theory  and  practice,  and  to  the  special  application  ol 
the  theory  and  practice  to  the  develupmcnt  of  the  village  school,  and  of  the 
training  scliool,  through  the  whole  period  of  instruction,  as  tliat  part  of  the 
studies  of  the  pupiU  by  which  tbo  mutual  relations  of  these  studies  are  revealed, 
and  tlieir  future  application  anticipated. 

We  regard  these  lectures,  combiited  with  the  lealous  labor  of  tlie  Ron,  and 
Ber.  Rolwrt  Eden,  as  the  diiof  means  by  which,  aided  by  the  tiitoni,  such  a  tons 
of  feeling  ran  be  maintained  aa  aboil  prep^ire  the  teachers  to  enter  upon  tboil 
important  duties,  actuated  by  motives  which  will  be  the  best  means  of  insuring  , 
their  perseverance,  and  promoting  their  succeit?. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  who  dcvoto  their  lives  a  cheerfnl 
eacriHce  to  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  FVancc,  ran  be  understood  best 
by  tb»!0  who  liave  visited  their  Novitiate  and  schonla  at  Paris.  From  auch  per- 
sons we  expect  acquiescence  when  we  say,  that  their  exaniple  of  ChrLstinn  ceal 
is  worthy  of  the  imil.ilion  of  Protestants.  Three  of  the  brothers  of  tiiis  order 
are  maintahied  for  a  sum  which  is  barely  the  stipend  at  one  teacher  of  a  school 
of  mutual  instruction  in  Parts.  Their  schools  are  unquestionably  the  beat  at 
Paris.  Their  manners  are  simple,  affectionate,  and  sincere.  The  children  are 
dngularly  attached  to  them.  How  conld  it  be  otiici-wisc,  when  they  perceive 
that  these  gooii  men  have  no  other  reward  oo  earth  for  their  manifold  labors 
than  that  ol  an  approving  conscience  t 

The  rigimi  of  tlie  Novitiate  is  one  of  conaidorablc  austerity.  Tliey  rise  nt 
four.  They  spend  an  boor  in  private  devotion,  which  is  followed  by  two  hoora 
of  religiiius  exercises  in  their  chapel.  They  breabfiist  eoon  Bfterward,  and  are 
m  the  day  echoole  of  Paris  at  nine.    They  dine  about  moo,  and  contlDue  thoir 
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0  tlio  idioak  till  five.  Iliey  sup  at  six,  uid  Uieo  nuuij  of  them  uw 
einployud  in  evening  aclioola  for  the  odulte  from  eevon  to  nine,  or  from  eight  to 
ten.  Then,  after  prayers,  they  immediately  retire  to  rest. 

Ko  iHie  GUI  GUt«r  the  aohoohi  of  the  Brother*  of  the  Chrietiui  Doctrine  vitboot 
leeliiig  LDstinctiTely  that  he  ia  witoesaiag  ■  remarkable  exompli)  of  the  develop 
meat  of  Chriitian  charity. 

With  3dch  mutivea  should  the  teacliars  of  elementary  schools,  and  espcdaUr 
those  vlio  are  callaij  to  the  arduoua  duties  of  truiaing  pauper  children,  go  forth 
to  their  work,  Tlie  path  of  the  teacher  it  itrewa  with  diaappoiDtnicntv,  if  he 
commence  with  a  mercenary  spirit:  it  is  full  of  encouragement,  if  he  he  inspired 
vith  the  spirit  of  Christian  dwrity.  Nu  skill  can  compensate  adequately  fur  tli« 
abaeoce  of  ■  pervading  religious  influence  on  the  character  sad  conduct  of  the 
■choolmftBler.        •        •        • 

Tlie  technical  instruction  in  that  koowledge  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
supila  to  communicate  in  elementary  schools,  occupies  s  much  greater  portion  of 
Uie  time  in  the  preparatory  course  than  that  which  will  be  allotted  to  sudi 
■tudies  iu  the  two  subaequent  years. 

Every  month  will  now  bring  into  greater  prominence  inilruclion,  llieoreticat 
and  praclical,  in  Ihi  art  of  teaching.  The  outlines  only  of  a  future  course  of  in- 
atructioo  ui  thia  most  important  element  of  the  studies  of  a  trauiing  mdiool  have 
been  comniunica.ted.  Some  of  the  principles  have  been  laid  down,  but  the  ap~ 
plication  of  these  principles  to  each  subject  of  instruction,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  entire  matter  of  tedinical  knowledge,  in  accordaDce  with  the  pruiciples  of 
elemeatary  teaching,  b  a  labor  to  which  a  large  portion  of  tbe  future  time  of  the 
pupils  must  he  devoted. 

Thoee  studies  which  will  prepare  them  for  the  performance  of  collateral  dutio* 
in  the  village  or  pari^  have  not  been  commenced. 

The  instruction  in  tbe  management  of  a  garden ;  m  pruning  and  grafting  trees ; 
in  the  relative  qualities  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  rotation  of  garden  crops,  is  to 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  instrucliuo,  after  the  certificate  of  candldHte  \a 
efatained. 

A  course  on  the  domestic  econcxny  of  the  poor  will  be  delivered  in  the  some 
year,  which  will  be  followed  by  another  on  the  means  of  preserving  health, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  employmenta.  hal^ts.  and  wants  of  the  working 
olasses.  Some  general  lectures  on  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  will  cloaa 
this  course. 

From  the  folloiving  extraeta  from  the  Report  of  Ihe  Foanders  of  the  In* 
atitulion  in  1843,  it  will  be  acen  that  they  were  induced,  after  three  years' 
experience,  to  change  one  feature  of  their  original  plun,  and,  inHteod  of  tak- 
ing boys  of  the  age  of  fonrteen,  to  select  their  candidates  for  admission  from 
youths  who  hod  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  ur  twenty  years.  This  ch^tnge 
has  special  reference  to  teachers  designed  for  Urge  schools  in  commercial 
towns  and  monnfacturing  districts.  They  also  advise  a  course  of  prepara- 
tory training',  previoas  to  their  admission  into  a  Normal  School,  similar  lo 
that  pursued  in  Holland. 

Tn  Holland,  the  elementary  schoolnuisters  of  every  great  town  form  a  society, 

i..._j  f._  .K-;. Hnefit.     Their  schools  are  always  large,  varjuig  in 

I  hundred,  or  even  u  thousouil  cliildreo,  who  ars 
Every  master  is  aided  by  a  certain  number  of 


of  the  most  successful  scholar*  to  that  of  master  of  a  school,  I 
apprenticed  as  a  pupil-  teacher  (an  assiitant  equivalent,  m  the  first  stnge,  to  the 
most  superior  class  of  our  monitors  in  Englsud).  As  pupil-teacher  he  nsdsts  in 
Uio  inslructioo  of  the  youngest  classes  duriug  the  day,  witoeraing  and  taking 
part  in  the  general  movements  of  the  school,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
■nd  order.  He  rosides  with  his  own  family  in  the  city,  and  before  he  is  admitted 
appreuUce,  care  is  token  to  ascertain  that  nc  heknga  to  a  well-coaducted  house 
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idi,  and  that  he  will  be  reared  ij  bia  paranti  ii 

Ererj  CTeuing  all  the  pulNl-teadiers  of  the  tovi 

■traction.    The  >xiety  of  teachers  prtnjdes  from  ita  own  body  a  au 

nutTQCton,  br  one  of  vhom,  oa  each  nigbt  of  the  week,  the  pupU-teacDera  are 

taught  Kiae  nanch  of  elementarj  knowledge  naceamy  to  adtoot-keepiog.    One 

of  tlie  most  eipcrioDced  miuter!  of  the  town,  bkewue,  |[iTea  them  lectiirM  OO 

metboii)  and  on  the  art  of  organiaing  and  anductiiig  a  achoc^ 

The  •ociety  of  KhocJmaaterB  meet*  from  tinie  to  time  to  reeeite  from  eadi  of 
ita  member*  an  account  of  the  conduct,  pro^reea,  and  qtuJificatioan  of  each  pupil- 
teacher  ui  the  town,  not  only  in  the  eTeains  dai^  but  in  the  acbool  dutiei  of 
the  day. 

On  tlie  reputation  thus  adjuired,  and  preaerred,  depnida  the  progress  of  the 
pnpil-teadicr  in  the  art  of  echooE-koepliig.  As  hifl  experience  becomes  moro  mi^ 
ture,  and  his  knowledge  increa*e«,  he  is  intrusted  with  more  important  mattere 
and  bigher  ciaesos  in  the  scbooL  Ho  undergoes  two  luccessive  examinatioos  hj 
the  OoTeroment  toapector,  being  first  admitted  candidate  and  afterward  aaoit- 
ant  master,  and  he  i>  then  at  liberty  to  complete  tiia  oonrae  of  training  by  enter- 
ing the  KornuU  Schm^  at  Haarlem,  from  wliich  be  can  obtain  tlie  highgst  Certifi- 
cates of  fitness  for  tkie  duties  of  hia  profession. 

This  appears  to  us  a  course  of  training  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  Ibe  Ibnna 
tioD  of  masters  for  the  great  schools  of  large  towns,  and  likewise  for  supnlying 
these  great  schools,  during  tlie  education  of  the  pupil-teadier,  with  the  inifiiqpen- 
sable  aid  of  a  body  of  assistant  masters,  without  wbidi  they  must  emtinue  to  be 
examples  of  an  ecooMny  whidi  can  spare  nothing  adequate  to  the  im^nTement 
ef  the  people. 

The  ibrmatioD  of  a  body  of  pufHl-teachers  in  eadi  great  town,  thus  instructed 
^  a  society  of  schoolmasters,  is  an  object  worthy  of  encoaragcment  from  the 
CJommittee  of  Council,  wlio  migbt  at  lesat  provide  the  fees  and  chafes  of  ap- 
preuticesbip,  and  grant  eihitations  fur  the  trainu^  of  the  most  successful  papU- 
teikcben  in  a  Normal  School  at  tbo  close  of  their  apprenticeship,  even  if  the 
GuTemnicnt  were  indisposed  to  CDCouuter  any  of  the  annual  charges  incident  to 
the  pLuL 

Few  words  are  requisite  to  render  apparent  the  diffbrence  between  the  life  of 
a  pupil-teacher  so  trained,  and  that  of  a  young  nnvico  in  a  Normal  School  The 
Bimiluu'  life  of  the  parental  -bousehold,  while  it  exercises  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  habits  and  manners  of  tlie  young  candidate,  is  not  remote  from  the  great 
scene  of  exertion  in  which  his  future  Ufe  is  to  be  spent.  He  is  unconsciously 
prepared  by  the  daily  ooeurrencee  in  his  6ither'a  family,  and  by  bis  experience 
aiKi  instruction  in  the  day  and  evening  school,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  eir- 
cumataucea  by  wluch  he  is  surroundwl.  He  ia  trained  from  day  to  day  in  the 
maniigement  of  tlie  artful  and  corrupt  chihlren  even  of  the  dregs  of  the  city,  and 
(oablud  tu  apply  auch  means  as  the  discipline  and  instmcticn  of  a  oommon  school 
afKird,  to  Ihe  improvemeat  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  eondition  of  the  children 
of  tlie  common  people.  Ue  becomes  an  agent  of  ciTiliiation,  fitted  for  a,  peculiar 
work  by  habit,  and  prepared  to  imbibe  during  the  year  or  year  and  a  half  he 
may  spend  in  a  Normal  School  those  higher  maxima  of  conduct,  that  more  exact 
knowledge,  and  those  more  perfect  methods  of  which  it  is  the  proper  source. 
From  auch  a  period  of  training,  he  returns  to  his  natiTe  dty,  or  is  scat  to  some 
other  town,  strong  in  tlie  cotifidcoce  inspired  by  bia  proloajtoil  experience  of  the 
peculiar  duties  he  bag  to  perform,  either  to  take  a  high  rank  as  an  osaistant  maa- 
ter,  or  to  undurtidie  the  reapoiisibility  of  ccndacting  a  town  school  as  its  diief. 

These  are  the  views  which  have  led  us  to  cmclude  that  the  admission  of  boift 
into  n  Normal  School,  as  distinguished  from  a  Mother  Bchool,  is  not  a  fit  prepara- 
tion for  tlie  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  in  a  largo  town. 

We  have  gradually  raised  the  age  of  adrniuion  from  14  to  IS.  and  thence  to 
18  or  2(1  yean,  and  we  ore  now  of  opioion  that  few  or  none  should  be  admitted 
into  a  Normal  School  under  the  latter  age. 

BcMdca  the  reasons  already  stated  why  youths  tinder  18  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  such  a  school,  tlicre  are  some  arising  oat  of  the  internal  economy  of 
a  Normal  School  of  eulHcient  impcaiance  to  deserve  enumeration. 

If  youths  ore  admitted,  none  who  liave  oirivcd  at  adult  ags  should  be  per* 
mitted  to  enter.    The  youth  neocMorily  enters  for  a  course  uf  tnuning  which  ex- 
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tfloili  oroT  sarenil  ywn  •  the  tAalt  Btudent  commimlj  enten  for  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  jean.  ITia  uttidnmeiita  of  all  are  meager  on  tbeir  admiaurai.  In 
ibe  TOurae  of  n  few  jeaii.  tberefore,  the  yaunniet  pupila  aro  DecesuBrilj  at  Uu 
head  of  the  Bcboot  in  their  attaintDents  and  skill,  which  ia  a  BoufCe  of  great  dis- 
couragement tn  HD  adnlt  entering  such  ao  establiBbment,  and  a  dangerous  dia- 
tincttoD  to  a  youth  whnso  acquirernents  have  auddeolj  raised  bim  inCelloctually 
above  all  in  nia  sphere  of  life.    The  tendencica  of  such  a  great  disparity  io  1h4 


trainmg  schools,  and  to  eouateraet  these  tendeni^ea  has  required  a  Tigilaace  and 
provideat  care,  which  has  iocreaaed  our  labors  and  aciieties.  Few  thiogs  have 
been  more  pleaung  than  the  readiness  with  which  some  of  tbe  oldest  etudenta 
who  have  entered  the  schools  have  taken  their  seats  in  the  humbleat  positions, 
and  paaied  with  patient  peraeverance  through  aU  the  elementary  itudrery, 
tiiough  boya  have  held  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the  first  clou,  and  bays 
Docasionally  become  their  instructors.  On  the  other  hand,  to  check  the  conceit 
too  frequently  engendered  by  a  rapid  progress,  when  attended  with  such  con- 
trasts, we  have  suggested  to  the  maatera,  that  tbe  bumble  ssaiduit;  of  the  re- 
cently  onteiail  adiUt  pupil  aught  to  secure  an  cxpresaire  deference  and  attentioo. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the  young  pupila  is  a  source  of  care  insigoifi- 
eaat  in  comparison  with  that  attending  the  foTmation  of  their  eharaclert,  and 
tbia  could  be  aasnaplisbed  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  if  they  were  the  sols 
-^jects  of  Bolicitude.    But,  as  members  of  on  establishment  into  which. adults  are 

imittod  in  an  equality  or  inferiority  of  position,  the  discipline  k  eomplimted 
and  the  aourcos  of  error  are  increased. 

For  these  reasons,  we  prefer  to  admit  into  a  Normal  School  miy  students  of 
adult  age,  reared  by  reiigioua  parents,  and  concerning  whose  charactors  and 
qaalifieationa  the  most  satisfacto^  testimonials  can  be  procured.  The  inquiries 
preliminary  to  ^e  admissim  of  a  student  should  in  all  cases,  where  it  may  be 
pvcttaible,  extend  to  his  previous  habits  and  occupations,  to  the  character  of 
the  luMsehohl  in  which  he  has  resided,  and  the  friendships  be  has  formed.  In 
all  cases  those  younz  men  are  to  be  preferred  whose  previous  pursuits  warrant 
some  confidenoe  in  their  having  a  predilection  for  the  duties  of  a  teaclier  of  the 

Our  plans  have  therefore  tended  to  tbe  introduction  of  yonng  men  of  18  years 
of  age  and  upward  for  a  trainine  of  one  year  and  a  lialf,  which  we  are  led  to 
regard  as  the  shortest  period  which  it  is  desirable  they  should  spend  hi  such  ft 

Wnth  this  eipJonation  of  a  modification  of  one  foature  in  their  original 
plan,  the  Report  for  1843  proceoda  to  diacusa  the  nutin  objects  of  &  Ndn 
mal  SchooL 

The  main  object  of  a  Normal  School  is  the  formalion  0/  llu  •Aaraeter  of  Iht 
tckoolmatter.  This  was  the  primary  idea  which  guided  onr  earliest  efforts  m  ths 
establishment  of  the  Battersea  Sdiools  on  a  basis  ditferent  from  that  uf  any  pre- 
vious example  in  this  country.  We  have  submitted  to  your  lordship  the  reasons 
which  have  led  us  to  modify  one  of  the  chief  features  of  our  plan,  but  our  coo- 
victioas  adhere  with  undiminished  force  to  the  prindpla  on  which  the  school* 
were  originally  founded.  They  were  intended  to  be  an  institution  in  whidi 
every  object  was  subservient  to  tbe  yormalioH  of  th^  cAaracler  of  the  4choolina^ 
far,  as  an  intelligent  Christian  man  snterii^  on  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  with 
religious  devotion  to  bis  work.  If  we  propose  to  change  the  means,  the  end  we 
have  in  view  is  the  same.  Compelled  t>y  the  foregoing  considerations  to  tliiok 
the  Mnrae  of  training  ve  proposed  for  youths  dues  not  prepare  them  for  the 
diai^  of  lane  aebool*  io  manufacturing  towns,  wo  are  anxious  that  tbe  ayatem 
pursued  in  luriland  tboold  be  adopted,  as  a  trainmg  propjuatory  to  the  enunin- 
fttion  of  ths  pupJ-teachcrs  previoaBly  to  their  admission  into  a  Normal  Sclicwl. 
Finding  that  the  patrons  of  students  and  the  friends  of  the  eslablidunent  are 
nnabls,  for  die  most  part,  to  support  a  longer  trainii^  for  ^oung  men  than  009 
JMT  and  a  Iwlf,  we  are  more  anxioas  respecting  ths  mvestigatiou  of  their  pr«- 
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vioua  duractere  And  comieetiiHu,  Bud  more  futidioiu  u  to  th«ir  intelleetinl 
qnalific&tioiu  and  ■oquiremenU. 

Wlwa  circiinuUnces  thus  combine  to  preveDt  the  residsnee  of  the  Btndenla  In 
the  training  scboal  Tor  a  longer  period  than  ■  year  and  a  hali,  the  iDquiriea  as  to 
pTBi-ious  cJiaracler  ranoot  he  conducted  with  toonnieh  cue,  and  tke  JirU  month 
of  tTaUiing  thotdd,  wuUr  any  eimmtiatuctt,  is  rtgardfd  <u  tmbeiionarji. 

Uador  these  arraiigumenta.  alto,  the  im)M'e»inii  produced  apoa  the  cbarecten 
of  tlie  students  during  their  rcsidBOce  ia  af  parioiount  importance. 

Thej  are  ooaxaaaAy  selected  from  an  hmnble  sphere.  They  are  the  eone  of 
amali  tradoimen,  of  baJliTb,  of  wrrants,  or  of  superior  mednniCB.  Few  have  re- 
ceived snj  education,  except  that  giyen  io  a  aanuDoi  parochia]  school  Tbej 
read  and  write  ferj  imperfectly ;  are  unable  to  indite  a  letter  cnrrectlT ;  and 
arc  seldom  skillful,  eren  in  the  first  (oat  rules  of  arithmetic.  Their  biblioU 
kuiivlcdge  \i  meager  and  inaccurate,  and  all  their  conoeptiooA,  not  less  on  reli- 
gious than  on  other  subjecla,  are  ragne  and  confused,  even  vben  they  are  not 
aUu  very  limited  or  erroncoua  Their  habita  have  seldooi  prepared  them  fiir  the 
severely  regular  life  of  the  Normal  School,  much  lees  for  the  strenuous  effort  ol 
attcutiun  and  applicatioa  required  by  the  daily  rontine  of  instmctioo.  Such  con- 
CentrHtiun  of  the  mind  would  soon  d^ange  the  health,  if  the  coursa  of  training 
<Ud  not  provide  moderate  daily  exercise  in  the  garden,  at  proper  interTals.  The 
□lental  torpor,  which  at  fir^t  is  an  obstacle  tn  improioment,  g^enerally  pastes 
an-ay  in  about  three  months,  and  from  that  period  thla  student  nuhes  mpid  pn>^ 
rcM  ■□  the  studies  of  the  school 

These  attainmenta,  humble  though  they  be,  m^ht  prove  dangerous  to  the 
diaroctcr  of  the  student,  if  his  inteUectual  deTelnpment  were  the  chief  cenceni 
of  the  masters. 

Uuw  easy  it  would  be  for  biin  to  tana  on  oyerweening  estinmte  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  aUlitj,  must  be  apparent,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  will  mens- 
t  ure  Lis  learning  by  the  standard  of  that  possessed  by  his  own  friends  and  ne%h- 
btirs.    Hu  will  find  himself  suddenly  raised  by  a  brief  course  of  traiiung  to  the 

ritian  of  a  teacher  and  example.  If  his  mind  were  not  thoroughly  penetrnted 
religious  principle,  or  if  a  presuniptuou*  ot  meroenary  tone  hod  been  given  to 
bis  cliaracter,  he  might  go  forth  to  bring  discredit  npco  education,  hj  exliibiting 
B  prccocioui  vanity,  an  insubfjrdinate  spirit,  or  a  selheh  amlrition.  He  mi^it  be- 
cr>Lnc,  not  tlie  gentle  and  pious  guide  of  the  cluldreo  of  the  pxir.  but  a  birelin^, 
into  whose  mind  had  sunk  the  doubts  of  the  skeptic ;  in  whose  heart  was  the 
wurm  of  social  discontent^  and  who  had  changed  the  docility  of  iguorance  and 
duilncsB,  for  the  restless  impatienco  of*  vulgar  and  conceited  sciolist. 

lu  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  discipline  of  the 
training  school  should  be  so  deviBod  oi  to  prepare  him  for  the  modust  respecta- 
bility of  his  lot.  Be  is  to  be  a  Christian  teacher,  following  Him  who  said,  "  Be 
Ihnt  will  be  my  disciple,  let  liim  take  up  his  cross,"  Witliout  the  spirit  of  self' 
denial,  lie  is  nothiu^.  His  reward  must  be  in  hia  work.  There  should  be  great 
liniplidtj  in  tlie  life  of  such  a  t""", 

Obscure  and  secluded  schools  need  masters  of  a  contented  spirit,  to  whom  the 
training  of  the  diildreu  committed  to  their  diarge  has  charms  suflit^nt  to  con- 
centrHte  their  thoughts  and  exertions  on  the  humUo  sphere  in  whieli  tliey  live, 
notwithstanding  the  privations  of  a  life  but  little  superior  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  peasantry.  When  the  scene  of  tbe  teacher's  exertions  Is  in  a  neigh- 
borhood which  brings  him  into  associati(«i  with  the  middle  and  upper  clnsaes  of 
society,  his  emolumeats  will  be  greater,  and  he  will  be  surroundod  by  tempta- 
tions which,  in  the  at»ence  of  a  suilaUe  prepamtion  of  mind,  might  rob  him  of 
that  humility  and  gootleoess  wliich  ore  amoug  the  moat  necessary  qualiQcAticns 
of  the  teacher  of  a  common  school 

In  the  training  scluiol,  habits  should  be  formed  consistent  with  tbe  modesty  of 
hl^  future  life.  Oji  tliis  account,  we  attach  poculiar  importance  to  the  disciplina 
which  we  have  established  at  Uattersea.  Only  one  servant,  besides  a  iwok,  has 
been  kept  for  the  domestic  duties  of  the  household.  Tbe  whole  bouseliold  work, 
with  the  eieeption  of  the  scouring  of  t)ie  floors  and  cooking,  \i  performed  by  the 
students  i  and  Ihcy  likewise  not  only  milk  and  dean  the  cova,  feed  and  tend 
the  pigs,  but  have  duu^  of  the  stores,  wait  upon  each  other,  and  cultivate  the 
gnrdeu.    We  oumut  too  emphatically  atota  our  opinion  that  do  portkn  of  Una 
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mrk  could  be  omittpd.  without  u  jirnportinnate  injurv  in  that  contentment  of 

r'  \  without  irliich  tho  cbvncter  of  the  itudent  ia  li«bte  to  be  orergrowD  witb 
^rrM'a  wc  lutvo  described. 


'Hie  gitrJcn-vark  also  tcrTes  other  important  ends.  Some  exercise  nnd  rec- 
reatiun  Snau  the  tcludiistic  labor*  are  iniTupeDuble.  TTevertliuless,  a  large  por- 
tion ot  the  dnv  cannot  be  devoted  to  it,  and  when  three  or  four  hours  only  cnn  be 
■pared,  cnre  Eliould  be  taken  tluit  the  vhulc  of  this  time  is  occupied  bj  inodcrate 
•nd  healthful  exertion  in  the  open  air.  A  period  of  recreation  employed  accord- 
ing to  the  iliscrelion  of  the  atndeDts  would  be  liable  to  abuse.  It  mi|;lit  often 
be  spent  in  lidtle**  munterioff,  or  in  rjolent  eiertioa  Or  if  a  portion  of  the  day 
were  thus  wiUiilr»wn  [rom  uie  observation  of  the  mniters  of  the  school,  it  would 
prove  a  period  in  which  associatiors  might  be  formed  among  the  students  1iu:on- 
tistcnt  with  the  discipUne;  and  habits  might  spring  up  to  counteract  the  infln- 
ence  of  tlic  iustructiui  and  admonition  of  the  maalera.  In  so  brief  a  period  i^ 
tnining,  it  is  Deeesaar7  tlut  tbe  entire  ecnduct  of  the  atndcnt  iboold  be  guided 
by  a  (tiperior  mind. 

Not  only,  by  the  daily  labor  of  the  garden,  ore  the  health  and  morals  of  tbe 
school  influeuced.  but  habits  arc  formed  cooaistent  with  the  student's  future  tob 
It  is  well  botb  for  bis  own  health,  and  for  the  comfort  of  his  &milT,  that  the 
adtonlmaster  should  know  how  to  grow  his  garden  stu^  and  should  be  satisSeJ 
with  Innocent  recreation  near  hia  home. 

We  have  also  adhered  to  the  frugal  diet  whidi  we  at  first  selected  for  the 
■chooL  Some  Lttle  variotj  has  been  mtroduced,  but  we  attach  great  importjince 
to  the  students  being  oecnstomed  to  a  diet  so  plain  and  ecoiKimica],  and  to  ar- 
rangements in  their  dormitories  to  simple  and  dercad  of  luxurv,  that  in  after  life 
they  will  not  in  aa  humble  school  be  visited  with  a  sense  of  priTatlon,  when  theb 
scanty  tare  and  mean  fomiture  are  compared  with  tbe  more  abundant  food  and 
comforts  of  the  training  achoo!.  We  have  therefin'e  met  every  rising  complaint 
respecting  either  the  quantity  or  qu^ty  of  the  food,  or  the  humble  accommo- 
dation in  tbe  dormittHies,  with  eipuumtions  of  the  importance  of  farming,  in  the 
school,  habiCa  of  frngalitj,  and  of  the  paramount  duty  of  nurturing  a  patient 
ipirit.  to  meet  ih«  future  privations  of  the  life  of  a  teacher  of  tbe  poor. 

Our  eiperieoce  also  leads  us  to  attach  much  importance  to  slm|dicity  and  pro- 
priety of  dress.  For  the  younger  pupib  we  had,  on  this  account,  prepared  a 
plain  dark  dress  of  rifle  green,  sod  a  working  dress  of  fustian  cord.  As  rcspccta 
the  adults,  we  have  felt  the  importaiice  of  checking  the  slightest  tendency  to 
peculiarity  of  dress,  lest  it  shonld  degenerate  into  foppery.  Wc  have  endeav- 
ored to  imprest  on  the  students  that  the  dress  and  the  manners  of  the  master 
of  •  Bclioal  tor  the  poor  shonld  be  decorous,  but  that  the  prudence  of  his  life 


should  likewise  find  eipressicHi  in  thoir  simplicity.     There  shodd  be  no  habit 
eatemal  sifjn  of  self-indulgence  or  vanity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  master  is  to  be  prepared  for  a  life  of  laborious 


LUat,  therefore,  form  habits  of  early  rising,  and  of  activity  and  pcr™- 
vering  industry.  In  tbo  winter,  before  it  is  light,  the  household  work  must  be 
finished,  and  the  school-rooms  prepared  by  tbe  students  fur  the  dutios  of  tbe  day. 
One  hour  and  a  half  is  thus  occupied.  After  this  work  is  accomplished,  one  class 
must  assemble  vioter  and  summer,  at  a  quarter  to  sevetl  o'clock,  for  instruction. 
The  day  is  filled  with  the  claims  of  duty  requiring  tlio  constant  exertion  of  mind 
and  body,  until,  at  half  past  nine,  tbe  household  retire  to  rest 

By  this  laborious  and  frugal  life,  economy  of  management  is  reconciled  with 
the  efficiency  both  of  the  moral  and  mtellectaal  trninmg  of  the  school,  and  the 
master  goes  forth  into  tbe  world  humble,  industrious,  and  instructed, 

"  '  '"  "a  the  student's  character  higher  sentiments  must  enter,  if  wc  rightly 
he  mission  of  the  nmster  of  n  sdiool  for  tbe  po-     "-  "--  — "  -     - 

if  the  houseliold,  under  the  bloaslug  of  Ood,  de 

of  that  religious  feeling,  without  which  the  spirit  of  setf-sa 

right  place  among  the  motives  which  ought  to  form  the  mainspring  of  a  school- 

- — isler's  activity. 


Thm  it  a  ntettiili/ for  incmani  vigilifin  in  Ikt  fumagtmrnl  of  a  lrainiiu 
hooi.    The  principal  should  Im  ma  at  a  itrpent,  while  the  gentleness  of  his 

' '      " ....      of  his  pupils,  should 

Uuch  of  his  leitnra 
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_,.^ A  his  offoctiooato  solidlude  for  the  well-being  of  his  pupiU,  should 

•Dcourage  tlie  most  onreserved  commonicaliaiis  with  him.    Uuch  of  liis  leitnra 
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ths  ratpect  and  confidence,  not  to  wj  tlie  sffectiuna,  of  hia  fhvge.  Ha 
■hould  be  moat  aoceuible,  ami  unireuied  in  tlie  patience  Tith  wliidi  he  lutein 
t«  ccnfuMioiu  and  inquirioa  While  it  ia  felt  t«  be  impouible  that  he  rbould 
enter  into  any  cotnpromiw  vrith  eril,  there  ahould  be  no  auch  teTerity  in  hu  tone 
of  rebuke  aa  to  chock  that  conSdenee  wliich  seeks  guidance  from  a  auporior  in- 
tetligenco.  As  far  a«  its  relation  to  the  principal  oolj-  is  concerned,  ever;  Ikult 
slioiild  tie  restrained  and  corrected  by  a  conviction  of  the  pain  and  anxiety  wliich 
it  cauaea  to  an  uudous  friend,  rather  than  by  the  fear  of  a  too  jealous  authority. 
Thua  duucience  will  gradualjj  be  roused  by  the  example  ol  a  mastt'r,  respected 
Cir  hia  parity,  and  loved  forliia  sentleneaa,  and  inferior  sentimeats  will  be  re- 
pliu^d  by  motives  derived  from  the  highest  source. 

Wliere  bo  much  has  to  be  learned,  ani  where,  amon;  other  studies,  so  much 
religious  knowledge  mnst  be  acquired,  there  is  danger  that  religion  should  be 
redded  chiefly  aa  a  subject  for  the  eiercise  of  the  intellect  A  HpoculatiTo  re- 
ligious knowledge,  without  those  halnts  and  feelings  whidi  are  the  growth  of 
deeply-seated  religious  convictions,  may  be  a  dan^rous  acquisition  to  a  teacher 
of  the  young.  How  unportant,  therefure,  is  it  that  the  religious  tcrvicei  of  the 
bouseluild  should  becume  the  means  of  cullivathig  a  spirit  of  duvotiini,  und  that 
the  rehgious  iostructioa  of  the  schocA  should  ba  so  cunducted  as  not  merely  to 
inform  the  memory,  but  to  master  the  convictions  and  to  interest  the  feelings  I 
ReliKioD  ia  not  merely  to  be  taught  in  the  acbool — it  must  be  the  element  in 
which  the  students  live. 

Thia  religious  life  is  to  be  nurtured  by  the  example,  by  the  public  iu^truction 
of  the  principal,  and  by  his  private  counsel  and  admonition ;  by  the  religioua 
services  of  the  househdd;  by  tlie  perMual  intercourse  of  tlie  atuilpiite,  and  the 
hnbits  of  private  meditation  and  devotion  which  they  are  led  to  fiiini ;  by  the 
public  worship  of  the  eliurch,  and  by  the  acta  of  charity  owl  self-denial  which 
belong  to  their  future  calling. 

Huw  importan*.  is  it  that  the  principal  should  embody  such  at.  example  of  pu- 
rity and  elevation  of  character,  of  {j^ntleness  of  manners,  and  of  unwearied  be- 
Oevolcncc,  as  to  iocrease  the  power  of  his  teaching,  by  the  respect  and  coiivictioQ 
which  wait  upon  a  conastent  life  I  Into  the  reUaious  scrvicea  of  the  household 
lie  should  endeavor  to  inspire  such  a  spirit  of  tluvotiDn  as  would  cprcad  itself 
through  the  Camiliar  life,  and  hallow  every  season  of  rettramont.  liia  manage- 
ment of  the  villago  school  aObrds  opportunities  for  cultivating  linbits  of  kindness 
and  patience.  The  students  slwuld  be  matructed  in  the  organiiation  and  con- 
duct of  Sunday-schoola  ;  they  should  be  trained  in  the  preparation  of  the  volun- 
tary teachers  by  previous  instruction ;  in  the  visitation  of  the  absent  children ; 
'  I   the  management  of  the  clothing  and  sick  clubs  and  hbraries  attached  to  such 


schools.  Thay  should  be  acciutomod  to  the  performance  of  those  parochial  du- 
ties in  vhich  the  schoolmaster  may  li^^bten  the  burden  of  the  clcri^ynion.  For 
this  purpose,  they  should  Icam  te  keep  the  accounts  of  the  benefit  club.    They 


;t  and  manage  the  village  choir,  and  should  leain  to  play  the  organ. 

While  iu  attendance  on  the  village  school,  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  they 
tfaould  accompany  the  master  in  Ins  viHite  to  cliililrcn  detamed  at  home  by  sick- 
ness, and  should  listen  to  the  words  of  counsel  and  comfort  whicii  ho  may  then 
administer ;  they  should  also  attend  him  wlicn  liis  duty  requires  a  visit  to  the 
parents  of  some  refractory  or  indolent  (cholar,  and  should  leam  how  to  secure 
their  aid  in  the  coirection  of  the  faults  of  the  child. 

Before  be  Isavea  the  training  school,  the'  student  should  have  formed  a  distinct 

oooception,  from  precopt  and  pr"~'"""  ' ""'" '    """"  '~  '      ''--     -^  ■--- 

worka  of  charity  and  religion,  ol 
(^>mn)Unity  in  which  he  labors. 

Turn  we  again  to  the  contrast  of  such  a  picture.  Let  ns  suppose  a  schotd  in 
which  this  vigilance  in  the  fbnnatkm  of  character  is  deemed  superfluous;  or  a 
principal,  the  guileless  simplicity  of  vboee  character  ia  not  atrengthcned  by  tha 
wisdom  of  experience.  A  fair  outward  show  of  order  and  industry,  and  great 
•intellectual  development,  niay,  in  either  caw,  be  oonaUtent  witli  the  liateot  prof- 
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rMi  nf  »  rank  axmiitiiH)  of  miuinei^  minipg  all  beneath,  TJnleaa  tlie  wnrdiiDg 
mteUigenco  of  the  principal  \a  capable  of  (liaceroing  the  dispoutioiu  of  hia  charge, 
•nd  anticipating;  tJiair  tondfflicieB,  he  is  unequal  to  (he  taik  of  motiliiig  the  mindi 


ol  hit  pupils,  by  the  pover  of  a  loflier  diaracter  and  a  euperior  vilL  In  that 
CDW,  or  when  tu^priiiciHl  deems  guch  vigilance  auperfluotu,  and  ia  conte''  ~'''~ 
the  intellectual  iKora  <^  hia  ofBco,  leaving  the  little  republic,  of  which  h 


head,  to  form  ita  own  manners,  and  to  craate  iti  own  Btandard  of  principle  and 
action,  the  (Stiu(ro}die  of  a  deep  uleeroua  cfnTuptkn  is  not  likely  to  be  long  de- 
Iftjed. 

Id  either  case,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  dcceneracy.  A  school,  in 
which  the  formatioti  of  character  is  not  the  chief  aim  of  the  masters,  mast  aban- 
d<Hi  that  all-important  end  to  the  republic  of  scholars.  When  these  are  selected 
from  the  educated  and  upper  ranks  of  society,  the  school  will  derive  its  code  of 
morals  froin  timt  prevalent  in  auch  classea  When  the  pupils  belong  to  a  very 
bumble  cIqks,  tlicir  characters  are  liable,  under  such  arrangements,  to  be  cmn- 
poundud  of  the  ignorance,  coawanesi,  and  vices  of  the  lowest  orders.  One  pu- 
pil, the  victim  of  low  vices,  or  of  a  vulgar  coarseness  of  thought,  escaping  the  eye 
of  an  unsuspicious  principal,  or  unsought  for  by  the  vigilance  which  la  expended 
00  the  inCcllectunI  {BVffresa  of  the  bc1k»I,  ma;  corrupt  the  private  intercourse  of 
the  students  with  low  buflbouery,  profligate  jests,  and  sneers  at  the  seUWIonying 
loal  of  the  humble  student ;  may  gnuliiaUy  lead  astray  one  after  another  of  the 
jHipils  to  claadesline  habits,  if  not  to  the  secret  pactice  of  vice.  Under  such 
drcumstances.  the  counsels  of  the  principal  would  gradually  become  subjects  of 
lidtculo.  A  conspiracy  of  direct  insubordination  would  be  formed  Tho  influ- 
ence of  the  superior  would  barely  msiotaio  a  fair  external  appearance  of  order 
and  respect. 

Every  master  isauiug  from  such  n  schoolwould  become  the  active  agent  of  A 
dejreiieraoj  of  manners,  by  whicli  the  humbler  ranks  of  society  would  be  infected. 

The  formation  of  the  cbaracter  is,  therefore,  the  chief  aim  of  a  training  siHiool, 
■nd  the  principal  should  be  a  nian  of  Cbristtan  eamest^os^  of  intelligence,  of  ex- 
perienre.  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  humblest  simplicity  and  purity 

Next  to  the  formation  of  the  character  nf  the  pupil  i^  in  our  estlmalion.  tlie 
general  development  of,  his  intelligence.  The  extent  of  his  attainments,  thou^ 
within  a  certain  range  a  necessary  object  of  Lis  tminiiig,  should  be  subordinate 
to  that  mental  cultivation,  which  confers  the  powers  of  sulf-edu cation,  and  eivM 
the  greatest  strength  to  bis  reflective  faculties.  On  this  account,  amoog  others, 
we  attach  importance  to  the  methods  of  imparting  kiKiwledge  pursued  in  the 
Normal  SchouL  While  wo  have  insured  tliat  the  attninmenta  of  the  stadcnta 
should  bo  exact,  bv  testing  them  with  searchiiK  exam i nations,  repeated  at  lh« 
close  of  every  week,  and  reiterated  lessons  on  all  subjects  in  which  any  duficiency 
was  discovered,  notliing  has  been  tnught  by  rote.  The  memory  has  never  been 
stored,  without  the  exercise  of  the  reason.  Nothing  has  beon  learned  which  has 
not  been  understood.  This  very  obvious  course  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of 
in  the  humbler  branches  of  learning — principles  being  hidden  in  rules,  deflriing 
only  their  most  convement  application  ;  or  buried  under  a  heap  of  buXi,  united 
by  no  intelligible  link.  To  form  the  character,  to  develop  the  intelligence,  and 
to  store  the  mind  with  the  requisite  knowledge,  these  were  the  objects  of  the 
Nonnal  SchooL 

In  the  village  school  a  new  scene  ol  labor  developed  itaalf,  which  has  been  in 
progress  rince  the  period  of  our  last  report,  and  has  now  nmrly  reached  its  tern. 
'  If  we  attach  pre-enunenl  importance  to  the  formaticsi  of  character  as  the  object 
of  the  Normal  School,  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  maoaging  an  elementary 
KhDol,  and  of  inslracting  a  class  in  oodi  branch  of  elementary  knowledge,  is  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  model-school  attached  to  any  training  institution.  In  ita 
proper  province  as  subordmate  to  tiie  instruction  and  training  m  a  Normal  School, 
ft  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  a  teacher,  of  a  thorough  fanliliarity 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  o^aiuiing  and  coodaeting  oooimoo  schooU,  With* 
out  Uiis,  the  most  judidoos  labor  In  the  Normal  School  may,  so  far  as  the  future 
nsetulneas  of  the  atudcnt  oi  a  scbooIiiMSter  i*  ocmcenied,  be  literally  WMted.    It 
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U  pombte  loooneeiTt  tluit  tlie  diar.u;t«r  tmi^  be  focnwd  oa  tin  pure»t  mudal; 
that  the  inteUigence  may  hare  b«Bii  kept  in  bealtliful  activitj ;  aud  that  Um 
requiaile  general  and  technical  inatniclioii  mmj  htno  bMD  acquired,  yet  vitboat 
tbe  aptitude  to  taach ;  without  ikill  acquired  from  precept  and  example ;  with- 
out ttio  Iiablta  matured  in  tlia  tlurjpUoe  of  achooU;  without  the  methods  in 
which  the  art  of  teaching  ii  raduced  U)  technical  rules,  and  Ih Anatter  c'  '     '      ~ 


lient  funu  fm  eleuMiataiy  Kholan,  the  preriou* 
M  it  to  ilt  peculiar  task.     On  the  other  baad,  to 
eolect  from  the  common  drudgarj-of  h  hwidcraft,  or  from  the  humble,  if  not 


B  the  link  vhieh  uaiten  it  tu  ilt  peculiar  task.     On  tbe  o 


puTfuita  of  a  petty  trade,  a  ^uuo^r  uiuu  barely  (if  indeed  at  all)  instructed  in  (be 
humblest  elements  of  reiLding,  wriLiug,  and  arithmetic,  and  to  conceive  tliat  a 
lew  mnntlu'  attendance  on  a  modul-rtcliuol  can  make  him  acquainted  with  the  llie- 
ury  of  its  orgtuuzatiuo,  convert  liim  into  an  adept  in  its  metbods.  or  even  rivet 
npm  hia  stubborn  memory  anv  sij;iilficaiit  part  of  the  t^ichnical  knciwlnd^  of 
wbich  he  has  immeiliale  need,  la  a  mistake  too  shameful  to  bo  permitted  to  aur- 
vivK  its  universal  failure. 

When  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  method*  of 
organizing  anil  teaching  in  coininuu  acliools,  we  mean  to  txall  tbe  impurtance  of 
previous  tiiuuing  of  the  cliumiiter,  eiponaion  of  the  intelligence,  and  sufficient 
ledinical  instruction.  WitlmuL  tliia  pruvioui  preparation,  the  iustructiun  in  the 
muJul-school  is  empirical,  unci,  the  luckless  wight  would  hare  had  greater  uic- 
cea»  in  his  handcran,  Ih^m  he  can  hope  Co  enjoy  in  bis  school 

Fur  tliese  rea»iiD«,  An)i>iii|  others,  uie  attention  of  the  atudeata  baa  especially 
of  late  been  directed  to  tliu  theorj  of  the  organiiutioa  of  schools,  and  (o  the  ac- 
quirement of  tbe  art  of  tendiing. 

The  method  of  fonnfffing  imlruelion  a  peculiarly  important  in  on  elementary 
■cLoul,  because  lite  acbolara  receive  no  learning  and  litlls  judicious  training  Dl 
home,  and  are,  therefore,  dependent  for  their  education  on  the  very  liniitea  pe- 
riod of  their  attendance  at  schooL  On  thia  occoiuit  nothing  supernuoua  should 
be  tauglit,  lest  wliat  is  necessary  be  not  uttaiuad.  The  want  of  a  fit  preparation 
a1  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  the  brevity  of  bis  schoul  life,  are  reasona  for  adopt- 
ing the  ninet  certain  and  effieaciims  means  of  imparting  knowledge,  su  that  this 
■hurt  period  may  become  as  profitable  as  possible.  The  regularity  of  the  cliild'a 
ftttenoance,  tlie  interest  be  tAcs  in  hij'  learning,  and  bis  succcs^  will  be  promoted 
by  the  adoption  of  meana  of  instruction  auitcd  to  the  state  of  bis  facullius  and 
the  conditiiHi  of  society  from  wliidi  be  ia  taken.  If  lua  progress  be  olwtructed 
by  tbe  obscurity  of  his  master's  toacljing,  and  by  the  absence  of  that  tact  which 
captivates  the  imagioation  of  children,  and  rouses  the  acttiity  of  their  minds,  tha 
scholar  will  become  dull,  listlcBS,  anil  untoward  ;  will  neglect  his  Icaruii^  and 
his  school,  and  dcgoncrste  info  an  obstinate  dunce.  Tbe  eatfeat  tmiisitioo  in 
acquirement  ia  in  the  order  of  simplicity  from  the  known  to  the  miknnwn,  ond 
it  u  indLapensable  to  skillful  tcacliing  tliat  the  matter  of  instruction  should  be 
armnged  m  a  synthetic  order,  so  that  all  the  elements  may  have  to  eacli  other 
the  relation  of  a  progressive  series  from  tlio  most  simple  to  the  most  compter. 
Thia  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  instruction  requires  a  previoua  analysia.  which 
can  only  be  succesafully  acminplisbed  by  tbe  devotion  of  much  tfjna.  Sncli 
methods  are  only  gradually  brought  to  perfection  by  elperienca.  Tlie  element- 
ary Bcboolmaater,  however  highly  instructed,  can  seldom  be  expected  to  possesa 
«ither  the  necetaary  leisure  or  the  peculiar  analytical  talent;  and  unless  tluswork 
of  arrangement  be  accomplished  for  him,  he  canuot  hope,  by  tbe  technical  ioatruo 
tion  of  Uie  Normal  Schuol,  to  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  invent  a  method  by  ar- 
t«n;in|f  the  matter  of  instruction. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  he  may  toadi  nothing  superfluous;  that  he  may  eon 
vey  his  instmctioa  in  the  most  akiUful  manner,  and  m  the  order  of  umplicity,  it 
is  necessary  that  be  should  become  acquwnled  wiUi  a  msthod  of  communicatii^ 
«ach  branch  of  knowledge. 

This  is  the  mure  important,  because  individual  teaching  is  imposuble  in  % 
common  sdiooL  Every  form  of  organization,  (rom  tbe  monitorial  to  the  simulta- 
neous, includes  more  or  less  of  collective  teaching;.  The  characteriHtics  of  sldllfiil 
tolleclif  e  teaching  are  the  Hniplicitj  and  precision  with  which  tlie  knowledge  ia 
eommunicated,  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  instructiua    Dit 
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Mmctm^  tltem  uid  atreegthemng  tbeir  bcdtie*. 

Certain  moral  caueqaBoraB  abb  floir  &ikd  the  adoption  of  skillful  mstlioda  of 
teachmg.  The  raUtioaa  of  regard  and  respect  vhich  ought  to  exist  betveeu 
the  master  and  his  sefaokra  are  liable  to  diiturbance.  when,  frimi  bis  imper- 
fect akiil.  their  l^oKress  in  learBiiig  ia  ilnv,  their  minds  remain  inactive,  audi 
their  ezertioDS  are  bmguid  and  unsncoessfuL  A  school  in  which  the  master  is 
inapt,  and  the  acbolars  are  dull,  too  frequently  becomes  the  scene  of  a  harsl.er 
discipline,  blattentioo  must  be  preTented — indolence  quickfeed — impetieoca 
Tettraiaed — iDaubCTdiiiBUoii  and  truancj  correctvd ;  yet  ul  these  are  early  cm- 
sequencea  of  tin  irant  of  skill  in  the  master.  To  enforce  attention  and  mdoa- 
tiy,  sod  to  secure  obedience  and  decorum,  the  languid  and  the  Ustleas  are  too 
often  subjected  to  the  stimnlus  of  coercioa,  vhen  Ue  chief  requisite  is  method 
and  tocL  The  master  eupplies  his  own  defideiides  irith  the  rod ;  and  what  b» 
cajinot  accooipliah  by  skill,  he  endearors  k)  attain  by  the  fbrca  of  authority. 

Such  n  result  is  not  a  [^oper  subjeet  of  Tender,  when  the  master  has  received 
no  avM«matic  instruction  in  method.  To  leare  the  student  without  the  aid  of 
mtt/iod,  is  to  subject  him  to  the  toil  of  analjua  and  invention,  when  he  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  tiJent  to  analyie  and  invent. 

The  Report  of  1843  dwells  on  the  aever^  methods  previonsly  noticed  in 
the  extracts  already  made  from  the  Report  of  1841,  and  concludeB  as  folloWB: 

lliese  several  Methodi  have  now  been  tested  bj  experience  on  the  most  pub- 
lic theater,  and  have  become  an  important  port  of  the  instnicticm  of  oiasteri 
of  elementary  schoolii.  The  Manuals  in  which  they  are  embodied  render  tlicir 
acquisition  comparatively  easy  even  to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
receiving  lessons  in  the  art  of  teachiag  by  them  frvta  adepts.  The  school  <^ 
method  will  place  wllhin  the  reach  of  Che  schoobnasters  of  the  motropollB  Iho 
meiina  of  acquiring  the  reqiiisite  skill ;  and  the  body  of  schoalmosters,  wliom  the 
Normal  Schools  will  annually  ditsemioate,  will  difTuse  them  tlimugh  the  country. 
Kvery  school  conducted  with  complete  efficiency  by  a  master  trained  in  a  Kormo] 
Schoii],  will  become  a  model  Co  neighboring  schools  which  have  not  enjoj'ed  sim- 
ilar advantages.  On  tliis  account  alooe.  it  is  important  that  no  student  from  a 
Nurinal  School  should  comnisnce  his  labors  in  the  country  until  he  haa  acquired 
a  mastery  oT  the  mottiods  of  teaching  these  necessary  elements. 

In  a  course  of  instruction  extending  over  a  year  and  a  half,  a  student  ought  to 
spend  three  hours  daily,  during  all  or  eight  mouths,  in  tho  practice  of  the  nrt  of 
teaching  in  the  village  school  When  the  course  of  instraction  is  oecessarily  lim- 
ited to  one  year,  four  months  should  be  thus  employed,  and  during  the  entire 
pi!rioil  of  his  training,  instruction  in  method  shonld  firm  an  element  of  the  daily 
routine  in  Ihe  Nonnnl  School 

By  such  means  tioae  can  a  nitionsl  conception  of  method  be  attained,  and  that 
.L;n  :..  .1,.  — I  »r  conducting  a  school  and  mstncting  a  dan  without  which  all 
Kormal  B<£ool  in  imparting  technicu  Janalledge  are  wasted,  bo- 
eause  the  student  lias  no  power  of  commiuuea^ig  it  U>  oUiers. 

In  the  Report  of  1847,  the  lospector,  Mr.  Moaeley,  mokes  the  following 
remarks: 

llere  is  one  pmnt  of  view  in  which  we  cannot  but  speak  of  the  labors  of  this 
institution  with  unmingled  salisfkction.  It  stands  out  honorably  distingnishwl 
from  all  others  as  a  place  where  tok  beihods  or  ilemsstxut  ikbtbcction  are 
reci^iicd  as  legitimate  ol^ects  of  research,  and  where  TEAcaiHa  la  sraniEo  la 


skill  ii: 


That  shifting,  dreamy  state  of  the  mind  which  ia  associated  with  n 
purtuila,  such  as  have  usually  been  the  proTiaus  pursuits  of  the  students  of 
training  institutions,  does  not  readily  pass  mto  a  close  and  continuous  application 
of  the  understanding,  any  more  than,  in  respect  to  our  bodily  health,  a  state  of 
eonstant  [divsicnl  eiertiuo  gives  place  quietly  to  a  sedentary  life,  A  laborer  la 
not  easily  converted  into  a  student.    It  is  not  to  be  done  by  putting  a  book  bfr- 
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for*  him.    He  may  sit  vith  that  book  befbre  him  for  moiithB,andjel  Devorbegis 

Such  ft  man  raquirea  to  be  roused  from  tbst  meoUl  apathy  -which  has  ktovd 
Dpna  him  bj  the  dkase  of  hU  faculties,  nod  to  be  taught  the  M«ret  of  bis  pnv- 
er*.  This  ii  boat  effected  hj  the  direct  Contact  of  bi>  owa  mind  vicb  tbat  uf  a 
T^iroui  teacher,  and  for  tlui  reasco  oral  ioatruction  ia  apecially  adapted  to  the 
biuineu  of  a  training  srbooL' 

A  Byttem  which  liinitii  itMlf  to  thia  expedient  ofinatructioa  wiU  jMvbablj,  binv- 
erer,  fail  uf  some  important  reaults.  The  teacher  must  alto  be  a  Btudant.  Un- 
leu  thia  be  the  cAe,  the  leesona  he  gi*ei  in  hii  acbool  will  echo  ever;  daj  mcra 
fhiullj  the  instructioni  he  received  at  tlie  college.  Each  ieaeoa  ilHKiId  hare  had 
ita  preparatiun.  However  humble  the  subject,  or  the  class  of  children  to  vbom 
it  ia  addnuaed,  there  is  probably  aiHno  infi>m:uiticti  to  be  gathered  trom  buolc* 
which  is  appliisble  to  it ;  and  it  is  in  the  direction  of  such  applications  that  lie 
the  lei^timate  studies  of  the  teacher — studies  not  less  Taloable  in  tlieir  influence 
upoii  his  school  than  upon  hinuclt 

The  labcr  of  on!  instruction  ia,  buweTer.  so  great,  tbat  to  adopt  it  in  respect 
to  aver  so  small »  number  of  students,  supposes  the  union  of  several  teachers; 
and  thus  is  obtained  tbat  division  of  the  subjects  taught  among  tbe  teBdiem 
whiuli  enables  each  to  amfine  hit  alimlinn  to  a  partic^r  datii  of  aiMftiii,  and 
thereby  himself  to  acquire  not  only  that  greater  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  but 
of  the  M4(  inninf  vf  teaching  than,  wliidi  ia  essential  to  lus  success. 

It  is  not  oqIv.  however,  because  each  teacher  teaches  better,  that  a  lavomble 
influence  is  to  ba  attributed  to  the  labors  of  various  teachers  to  an  institolion 
like  this,  but  because  there  is  an  awakeoing  and  stimulatinK  power  in  the  rude 
attacks  made  by  a  Buocession  of  vigorous  teachers — each  wiOi  a  different  subjfCt, 
and  an  energy  conceiUraCed  in  it — «i  a  slii^ish  understanding;  and  in  the  dif 
ferent  impressiotis  tliev  teave  upon  it. 

lliere  nre  phases  in  every  man's  niiud  whidi  adapt  it  to  receive  impressions 
from  una  teacher  rather  than  another,  as  well  an  from  one  subject  ratlipr  tlion 
from  anol}ier.  Anil  thus,  between  one  of  a  succession  of  teacliers  aod  some  in- 
dividual student,  there  may  be  established  sympathies  which  no  other  could 
have  awakened,  aod  there  may  bo  commenced  a  process  of  instruclirai  in  b(mu« 
individual  mind,  wliich  the  united  labors  of  all  the  rest  could  not  have  moved. 

If  any  tluug  Ijud  been  wanting  to  confirm  in  our  minds  the  fuvorable  opiuina 
wliich  has  been  earned  for  it  among  thu  friends  of  edueatim,  by  the  many  ad- 
mimble  teachers  it  hat  sent  out,  the  experience  of  our  examination  vould  haT« 

t^rty-four  young  men  ivere  assembled  who,  originally  educated  here,  had  tat 
various  pericda  of  from  one  to  seven  yeaia  been  Id  charge  of  elementary  sdrndt. 
An  oi^wrtunity  was  afforded  us  of  (ormiag  tbe  personal  acquaintance  of  these 
men,  and  each  of  tlwm  taught  in  our  presence  one  of  the  classes  of  tho  village 

The  improsnon  we  received  b(  them  from  these  efiinla  was  eminently  favora- 
ble. Nor  waa  this  favorable  opinion  shaken  by  an  eiaminatioo  of  the  papen 
written  in  answer  to  tlie  questions  we  proposed  to  them.  Altliough  their  course 
of  regular  instructirai  tiad  in  many  cases  long  ceased,  tbe  knowledge  tbey  had 
acquired  had  not  been  lust.  It  was  evident  tbat  tbeir  education  had  been  of 
that  kind  wliich  has  a  tendoncy  to  perfect  itself,  and  that  tlie  process  of  iustnio- 
tion  commenced  here  in  their  minds  bad  gone  on. 
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We  are  indebted  for  the  foUowiag  mccouut  of  the  gymnaHiam  or 
•chool  for  Becondarj  iwtraclion  in  Bsxcoy.  mainly,  to  Dr.  Hemuuin 
Wimmer,  of  Dresden.  Dr.  Wimmer*  was  educated  in  the  common 
school,  gymnaBiu[ii,aadiuiivenityorhiaiiatiTecouiitT7;  waa  trained  for 
a  classical  teacher  In  the  philological  semioaiy  of  Hermann  and  Klotz, 
at  Le'ipsic,  and  waa  Tor  several  yean  profeuor  in  the  Fitzhum  gymna- 
■ium  or  Blochmaon  college  at  Dreadeo,  one  of  the  beet  clauical  schooU 
in  Germany. 

The  gymiuuia  of  Saxony  are  partly  boarding  and  partly  day  schooli; 
Themoct  celebrated  of  the  former  at  MeisBea,Onmma,  and  Schulpforte, 
were  established  at  the  date  of  the  Reformation  by  the  electors  of  Sax- 
ony on  the  fuundalian  of  the  old  monasteries  or  cIoisterE,  the  buildings 
and  funds  being  thuadirerted  from  ecclesiastical  to  educational  purposes. 
These  schools  are  knomi  as  I\traw>chuten,  or  Prince  sohooU,  or 
Klotttrtdttiitn,  or  Cloister  school,  from  the  circumaiancea  of  their  founda- 
tion. These  old  boarding  gymnasia  are  called,  by  Dr.  Wimmer,  the 
hearths  of  classical  learning  in  Germany.  The  gymnasium  of  Pforta, 
(schola  PortenBis,}  was  opened  for  pupils  in  1543,  the  funds  of  the  old 
monastery  having  been  sequestered  by  the  electoral  Prince  Maurice,  on 
the  advice  of  tiuther,  for  this  purpose.  In  1815,  the  school  passed  with 
the  province  in  which  it  is  located  into  the  dominions  of  Prossia.  The 
foundation  yielded,  in  1838,  a  revenue  of  $30,000,  on  which  one  hundred 
and  seventy  beneficiaries  {intranen)  were  bdged,  boarded,  and  in- 
structed. In  most  of  the  boarding  gymnasia  there  are  a  class  of  pupils, 
(Artmnert,)  whoae  tuition  is  free,  but  who  board,  at  their  own  expense, 
with  the  professofi:  Besides  the  Fursten,  or  Prince  schools,  there  were 
in  all  the  large  cities,  a  gymnasia  supported  by  municipal  taxation  and 
private  tuition,  and  managed  by  (be  municipal  aulborities.  But  within 
the  last  few  years  most  of  the  gymnasia  have  been  merged  in  the  bur- 
gher or  higher  elementary  school,  leaving  eight  or  ten  to  be  aided  and 
controlled  by  the  government,  and  which  are  continued  as  classical 
schools.  These  are  open  day  schools,  and  are  situated  in  the  larger 
cities,  where  the  parents  of  most  of  the  pupils  reside. 

Between  the  Purslen,  or  strictly  boarding  schools,  and  the  open  or  day 
gymnasia,  there  are  two  of  a  peculiar  character— the  Thomas  school 
at  Leipsic,  and  the  filochraann-rizthum  gymnasium  at  Dresden.    The 

■  Dr.  WJmmer  1*  Daw  IVKn  mani  In  nrtpulDi  for  tha  ottm  in  Drevttii,  hl>  obaerTi. 
tloDi  on  "  Edueulon  ind  lUllflaiila  th*  United  eut>t"-th«  »«Ut  of  hli  ililt  lo  Ihli  coun. 
trjr  iB  1860^1.    Tha  work  will  bi  nM  brB.  Wntersunn  *Co,,SK)Br«dwi;,New  Tork. 
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Thomas  school  it  partly  a  claisical  and  partly  e  miiBieal  inrtitotion ;  mors 
than  hair  of  iu  studenU  fonn  the  great  vocal  choir  of  the  Thomas 
church,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  peribrmances  on  Saturday's  and  Sun- 
day's. Those  stDdeQls  called  alumni,  have  their  tuition  and  board  free, 
and  in  the  letter  part  of  their  college  life  earn  some  money  by  their  oc- 
casional singing.  A  similar  musical  class  exists  in  eoDoectioD  with  other 
city  gymnasia,  but  the  musical  instruction  is  not  carried  so  far.  Ws 
give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Blochmann  institution. 

SLOCHKAmr-TRTBUM    aTHItlHCM    AT    DSSSDIK. 

Us  BlcK^nianQ-Tiithum  gymoiHuni  oombines  within  itself  s  dssncnl,  ssd  s 
real  or  scleiitifio  school,  oud  s  prepsmlor;  school,  or  progynmasiiun.  It  is  both  a 
bgarding  and  day  school,  and  portskea  of  a  publio  sod  private  ijliancler, 
being  under  the  direclioa  of  the  soveninient  anthorllies  si  s  pabllo  school,  and 
iDppiirted  in  port  out  of  foods  left  oy  Count  Viithum  at  tho  beginning  of  the  ITth 
century,  for  the  educstiiHi  of  ohildren  of  the  Viithnm  and  ouor  noble  liunili«s, 
■nd  fur  a  number  of  poor  boji  wbo  ore  olothed,  boarded,  sud  educated  as  oen- 
panioni  of  the  yonng  nobles  to  stimulate  them  by  their  xeal  and  diligence. 

All  the  boscding  stadcnls,  about  eigh^,  are  distributed  into  nine  rooms.  The 
occupants  of  a  room  an  nnder  the  ■pecial  core  of  one  of  the  teacheri,  nho  ha* 
Kcnenlly  sa  adjotniiiff  dwell ing-room.  He  is  interestod  in  their  moral  and  Intel- 
Ltiluol  weliarc,  i*  a)^ied  to  by  the  teachers  who  see  any  thing  in  their  pupilg  to 
coriimcnd  or  to  blame,  and  by  tho  poreuti  who  wlah  to  hear  Bomcthing  about 
thfir  physi<»l  or  spiritnsl  he^lh ;  he  gives  the  sUawSDoe  of  money  for  buying 
bouin,  clotbea,  or  whatever  they  want ',  briefly,  be  is  the  representaUre  of  the 
a^jfifut  parent,  sad  enjoys  tisnally  the  respect,  confidenoe,  and  love  of  lus  pupils. 
Tbi'y  oome  but  occasionally  sod  lor  a  lew  momeiits  to  their  rocHD,  to  get  books  or 
smnclhinH  else  out  of  their  i»cretaries,  or  in  stormy  dayi  they  sro  sllowcd  to  pass 
S  leisure  hour  there ;  but  the  ueighbonng  teacher  has  no  oversight  of  ihem,  unless 
he  is  disturbed  in  hjs  studies  by  their  noise,  and  then  he  fpvcs  them  to  under- 
Btiind,  by  knocking  at  tho  door,  that  ho  is  at  home,  which  generally  sufficcB  to 
prevent  any  further  interference.  The  order  of  the  day  is  oicluKTcly  committed 
to  ihii  Inspeclon  of  the  day.  For  every  day  two  profeaaors  are  iotmstcd  with 
this  rcapoouble  office,  so  that  every  oEBcer  has  the  ambiguous  honor  and  the  tire- 
some task  of  sharing  with  a  colleague  fbr  one  day  of  the  week  the  commaod  oter 
the  whole.  On  that  dny  he  must  see  that  the  students  rise  (at  5  o'clock  in  tho 
summer,  at  6  in  the  winter,)  must  be  present  at  the  first  breaklast,  snpenntcDd 
the  study  hours  (ram  5  J  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M.  (all  study  in  four  adioining  oloss-rooms,) 
lead  singing  and  praying  io  the  ohapel,  keep  order  before  the  lessons  bcgio,  aaeer- 
tuin  whether  all  tho  tcu^ers  in  the  nine  classes  are  present  before  be  leaves  for 
his  rooitatioQ  or  lodging-room,  must  be  in  the  garden  st  the  time  of  second  bresk- 
&it  from  9{  to  lOJ,  in  stormy  days  go  over  the  cbiasoa  and  rooms,  and  to  again 
froom  11  or  12  till  3,  when  tbe  lesBOW  oommenoe  sgolnand  continue  btl  4{:  and 
again  from  5|  till  6  are  study  hours,  in  wbiob  h«  must  be  every  where  and  Dowfaere, 
and  ou  Wednesdays  and  Satard^  he  most  be  the  tvalklng  or  bathing-compan- 
ion of  half  the  sectMo.  AtSismppertime;  at  9,  the  great  mass  must  go  to  bed, 
and  only  such  stnd^ili  of  the  superior  dsnes  as  ore  to  be  trusted,  ore  permitted 
to  study  until  10,  when  the  tired  inif>ector«  take  their  last  round  through  the 
bedrooms,  to  ssoartsin  whether  all  are  asleep  or  are  likely  to  be  in  good  M^er, 
and  then,  onlea  snoething  eitrsordioary  bos  happened  duriog  the  day,  ntii£ed 
wilJi  themselves  and  their  dsy's  work,  ihej  retire  to  their  rooms.  Except  the 
day  soholars,  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  leave  the  house  to  moke  a  soelal  visit  without 
a  ticket  of  peimlnion  (torn  his  q>edsl  tutor,  mgned  likewise  by  the  director,  where 
the  time  of  leaving  is  mentioni^  and  the  statemiait  of  the  time  of  arriving  sod 
leaving  again  is  expected  frrao  the  bond  of  the  vinted  person. 

Besides  the  three  or  four  study  hours,  imder  the  superinlendence  of  tbe  two 
inipectora,  which  are  oonsidered  suEBcient  for  the  neocaeary  preparation  sod  repe- 
tition, the  students  ore  bound  to  be  m  the  garden,  nalking,  running,  plsying,  or 
ei^tusiag  in  *<Hike  way.    It  is  in  this  tme  time,  slso,  that  bascms  on  ibe  piano,  in 
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pnging,  gynuiMllM,  bnolng,  duiMiig,  and  riding,  are  fpren.  Only  the  lart  hoar 
of  Hie  eveaiDg  w  alloved  to  tlie  older  stodenli  for  staying  in  their  rooms.  In  this 
napect  Ibe  Vizthiini  gymUBaiiim  take*  ttie  extreme  view,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
tha  praMioe  of  itiidTuig  in  the  room,  sd<qilcd  hj  the  outer  oollegi?>,  Kerra  to  tw 
gaBcrallTprderatilalo  thttof  tfndyingin  fall  clawM.  But  it  ia  the  authori^  of 
Um  older  atodenta,  on  which  the  prwttiealHli^  and  the  inccca  of  atadying  in 
eomiDon  rooma,  withont  the  inn>eatJ0Q  of  quite  aa  many  tulora,  chieSy  dependB, 
and  the  oharMter  of  tiie  iiMtltiitioa  aa  well  ■■  the  demand  of  rational  iiup«rTisjon, 
•earn  to  hare  been  tha  oaoae*  of  an  amngement  not  mffiraently  oomfortable  to 
mako  atadyinK  the  great  pleaaure  of  liCe,  aa  one  might  enKrieDoo  in  tlie  comioon 
rooDB  1^  the  FUntetuohool,  or  in  tha  prirate  ohambera  of^atadnnta  in  oitv  gymoa- 
aia.    Tliere  ie  a  oonferenoe  of  the  (welre  chief  teaohen  oa  Saturdays,  the  Uireo- 


k  are  apoken  of  and  diadplinary  meaanrea  taken.  The  priyate  tcachen 
haTs  DO  aooeM  bnt  in  otwe*  where  they  are  jmrtiDnlarly  oonoern^.  Every  pro- 
fessor has  the  right  of  ponbdihlg,  and  the  private  teochen  may  apply  for  tt  to  tha 
inspector.  To  make  nae  of  that  painful  rif^t,  the  teacher  as  anoh  ia  bat  rarely 
forced,  oftener  in  the  quality  c£  itispector,  aod  it  wilt  be  understood,  almost  never 
as  special  tutor.    Corporeal  poniahmentiafbrbiddeD.    Tie  eommon  penal^  ia  de- 

S-ivatlon  of  one  of  tho  meai> ;  the  hrgheat  is  itnpriaoDinent.  It  happens  hi  Iho 
lochmano  iutitntioD,  that  to  inale&clots  of  inveterate  habits  flogging  is  applied, 
bnt  only  to  those  of  the  two  preparatory  elanea,  and  by  deoree  of  the  ooafercDoe, 
and  in  preBcnce  ot  the  directors.  In  the  oomnion  gymnaaia,  where  profeeaon 
an  J  studenta  meet  with  each  other  only  in  the  recitation  rooma,  there  is  leaa 
dhinoe  of  trana^resatng  laws,  tho  law  of  (he  olsaa-room  bdng  bnt  one,  and  that 
every  moment  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  wanld-bo-transgreaaoT  by  the  pra- 
encc  of  the  hiw-giTer  and  judge,  bnt  habiCnal  Indolenoe  and  laiineia  will  meet 
with  something  more  than  a  sermon  mi  diligence,  which  wonid  bo  like  oaatiog  • 
brilliant  pearl  before  a  swine ;  a  few  involuntary  atudy-hoors  for  making  a  Latin 
ode  appaala  better  iud  more  anocearfully  to  the  stubborn  heart.  It  ia  never  too 
latM  to  mend;  bfnoe expuluon  fTom  theoollege  esand  ought  to  be  ararocase,  and 
such  a  victim  haa  usually  gone,  before,  through  the  dark  hole  called  career,  which 
ia  known  to  ninety-nine  per  oenL  of  the  gymoaaiaMa  man  byoama  than  by  sight. 
There  is  generally  speaking,  in  the  German  gymnasia,  a  atrict  discipline,  withont 
any  Spartan  severity  and  without  Basedow's  philanthropicol  sweetness.  Of 
course,  (here  have  been  a  gt«at  many  atodents  wbo  never,  in  their  college  life, 
heard  a  harsh  word  nor  aaw  a  stem  look ;  butothera,  wbo  are  not  vrell  prepared, 
or  are  inattentive,  or  noisy,  or  have  written  thor  oomporitions  carelessly,  or  onn- 
mitted  a  misdemeanor  that  comes  to  the  eara  of  profiasnra,  are  g«ierally  dealt  with 
in  good,  plain  German,  and  "  without  gloves,"  and  arqietition  may  lead,  by  a 
long  graduation,  or  rather  degradation,  to  the  hole.  In  the  oom 
tho  profeaors  do  not  interfere  with  the  private  lift  of  the  slnden 


charge  is  bronght  agiiinat  them  by  a  citiien. 
A  gymnasium  ordinarily  ix  ' 


.  ts  of  Ibnr  dassea,  called  Prnna,~((lte  highest,  or 

aenion,)  Seounda,  Tartia,  and  Quarta,  (lowest,  or  freshman,)  and  each  of  thno 
classes  are  usually  diiided  into  two  porta,  npjier  and  b>wer.  In  this  institution 
there  are  aii  olaasea,  inolnding  tha  progymnasioni. 

Pupils  are  reo^red  Into  the  prc^jymnaanm  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and 
with  the  attainmenta  ot  die  elementary  period.  In  this  school,  which  haa  two 
olassci,  they  ramaln  until  (hxn  tilirtecn  to  fourteen.  Its  Bourses  are  the  following ; 
Bible  history,  and  religion,  the  German  langnage,  the  I^n,  French,  history,  arith- 
melia,  knowledgs  of  IbniM,  geognqdiy,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  writing. 
From  the  upper  elaaa  of  the  progynrnasrmD,  the  pnpils  pass  to  the  gymnasium,  in 
which  there  are  foarolasscs.  Theeonrses  are  of  religion,  Ljib'n,  Greek,  German 
language  and  literature,  French,  malhematiea,  history,  geography,  natural  phi- 
losophy, natural  history,  rnnno,  and  drawing.  Fnwn  the  foiu^h  or  lowest  class  (rf 
the  gymnaaum,  the  pupil  who  is  not  intended  to  go  to  the  nnivernty  enters  the 
"  real  gymnamum,"  or  scientilio  school,  in  which  there  are  two  olanes,  and  the 
duration  of  the  studies  of  which  is  one  year  lea  than  that  of  the  olasiical  tymna- 
n'nm.  In  this  the  French  and  English,  and  the  aeientiGc  studies,  replaoe  the 
claalea,  except  nportion  of  Idtin.  which  is  atill  kept  Dp.  The  cnorsea  cukaist  of 
teligioD,  German  language  and  literature,  Latin,  French,  English,  maliiematiea, 
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..      Tha  distribution  of  the  time  of  (tody  in  the  priaoipir  breschn  agreva  ei. 

tirely  with  that  of  the  two  u[^ier  eluaee  of  the  Boyal  Be«l  Bohod  mt  BciUn, 
already  deaaribed. 

The  BTnuigcmcDti  for  the  wiperiDt«Ddeiioe  of  tha  puplt  in  Ihia  inMitiiCion  ue, 
In  the  nisi D,  like  theae  orprort&.  Pupils  calJoi!  inspeclon  are  KleoledjUid  HipL'r- 
intend  their  fullowa  when  in  the  play-ground  and  al  Mod;,  and  there  are  two  niu- 
ten  ulwaya  on  duty  aa  auperintendent*.  The  phyaical  (^ooatian  of  Iho  pupib  !■ 
Terj  well  atlonded  to,  and  the  allerationi  of  ex«roiae  and  atody  hare  a  Tery  good 
efiwt.    lleae  altecation*  will  appear  liy  the  following  order  of  the  day  : 

The  baardcra  riae  at  iix  o'olook,  and  break&H  at  a  quarter  to  Hrep.  From  a 
qnorlOT  to  BCTen  to  a  quarter  to  eight,  aludy  under  the  auperintendence  of  the  two 
teaohersoD  duty,  Pupila  living  out  of  tbo  houae  join  in  Ihia  atndy  hour.  Praycn. 
From  eight  to  a  quarter  to  ten,  inatmctjon.  Qoartcr  to  ten  to  qoarler  after  tea, 
play  in  3ie  garden,  aod  a  light  aeeond  breakfaat  Quarter  after  ten  to  twelve,  in- 
atruotioD.  Twelve  to  one,  inatnuitioo  in  inatnunenlal  and  vocal  mnao,  gymnaitla 
ueroiaca,  danoing,  oritrae  to  play  in  the  groonda  under  the  charge  of  the  two 
aapenulendenta.  At  one,  tha  day  aoholaia  le^ve  the  ioatitotion.  Quarter  after 
one  (o  two,  dinner.  Two  to  throe,  play  under  charDO  of  the  inipoclora.  Three 
to  quarlur  of  fire,  instniotion.  On  Wedneaday  and  Eatuday,  wallu.  Qnarter 
to  five  to  quarter  aAer  five,  lunch  and  i«are«lioii.  Quarter  after  Eve  to  eiglit, 
atody  under  charge  and  aided  by  the  inspector*.  Ei^t,  ■tqqieF.  At  nine  the 
younger  pupils  mtire,  the  older  onci  atody  until  (en. 

The  malhemBtiCBl  ioilruction  in  thti  achool  ia  continued,  eren  in  the  higher 
l»anchcs,  upon  the  indDclivo  plan,  and  ia  the  moat  eERtetive  which  I  have  ever 
aeen.  It  oonaiata  of  a  mixture  of  explanation  and  qoeaUon,  and  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten cxeroiaes  in  the  claia-room.  The  reoitatioiu  ue  upon  the  previcaia  lesaona, 
and  upon  queation*  given  to  be  Bolred  out  of  the  claaa  roMn,  and  the  written  eier* 
(Haea  are  aolutiona  of  queationa  and  notea  (rfthe  explanation  of  tba  previoBaleaaon. 
The  oollectiona  in  natural  biatory  are  anperior  to  thoae  poweaicd  by  any  other 
gymnasium  which  I  Tiaited.  Stih  thia  and  the  phyaical  qiparatoa  ailard  Tery 
oonaiderable  nieaas  of  illnatnlioa  in  theae  departmenta.  Hie  oheinioal  lobontory, 
in  a  building  apart  fhtm  the  hoose,  iavery  oonTenicntly  arranged,  both  (or  inatruo- 
tioD  and  ciperimenta  by  the  pupils. 

The  lime  of  a  gymnaainm  life  varjea  with  the  progrea  of  Hie  atndenl  in  literary 
Boquiremcata.  There  are  generally  aenu-annnal  tramfora  frnn  one  diviaim  to  the 
other,  and  in  lery  rare  i<aaea  it  mi^bt  happen  that  an  exoellent  attideiit  would 
finiah  hia  courae  in  four  yeara,  remaining  in  each  diTiirani  bat  half  a  year,and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  first-rate  idler  might  itayaaknigaa  eight  yeara.  Benoe,  the  averaga 
number  of  oollege  ymra  ia  aii.  Tbs  atodent,  advandng  tiom  <«e  daaa  to  another, 
Gnda  there  a  remaining  stock  c€  atndenla  anperior  to  himaelf,  if  not  in  talents,  at 
leaat  in  aoquaintanoe  with  the  itodiea  and  with  the  profeam  of  the  claM.  After 
a  three  montba'  study  and  eiperienoe,  the  able  stodent  may  leap  over  that 
boondary  and  pdt  himaelf  on  a  level  with  luB  older  oompanion* ;  and  then  he  will 
be  transferred  with  them  to  the  next  class.  It  ia  easier  to  do  k>  in  the  inferior 
rlaisrs  (lower  gymnaainm,  IV.  and  m.,)  where  the  wder  of  the  atndenta  ia 
arranged  aoeording  to  their  atudiea  in  the  olaaa,  btit  in  the  upper  gymnannm  more 
reqiect  ia  paid  to  the  time  and  commoa  order,  though  aome  caiutal  achdar  wilt 
break  throngh,  while  aome  sluggard  will  be  left  behmd.  Tliere  ia,  atao,  a  good 
deal  of  diSerenoe  in  this  reapeot  between  the  diOerent  aohoola,  acne  having  only 
Bmiiial  tranalationa,  while  only  a  port  of  the  olanea  are  divided ;  however,  tho 
w^  of  advanoeiiient  ia  inall  the  aamc,  eioeptcmly  in  theBtoohmaim  gymnaaiiim, 
when  loot  regular  oomws  of  one  year  and  a  htdf  each,  oarry  the  ■todeut  in  u 
jeara  throng^  the  four  undivided  oIobs. 

History  Sourishea  in  the  German  odl^ca  to  a  high  dagme,  not  only  the  history 
of  aneient  Greece  and  Kome  learned  by  reading  the  varions  auth<n«,  but  also  the 
nnivenal  history  of  tha  dviliied  world.  The  in^essar  of  history  may  be  sure  to 
have  an  attentive  daaa,  eager  to  hear  of  old  German  liberty  b«ide  the  Bionan 
deqntism,  of  (he  TeutcHiie  race  eonqnerlng  the  liomsn  Europe,  first  mnniug  wild 
hi  their  bravery,  then  grafting  Christian  civilisation  on  the  healthy  alema  rf  the 
great  empire  under  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  and  under  the  Ilohen- 
atanfbn,  of  the  Franks  and  Normanna  in  Gallia,  ol  the  Saxona  and  Anglea  in 
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Brit4Uii.  of  tlie  Ltrngobardi  ic  Italy,  <€  Uie  «ea-pcnrer  oF  tlie  NorllimeD,  of  tba 
be'.  (Htia  of  the  Middle  Agei,  of  uis  RefbrmatioD,  ud  of  ibe  American  Revidit- 
tioii.  In  hMorj  and  mathematica  gmenlly,  the  diriaicinB  of  a  dan  are  suited. 
Howerer,  in  lluae  gymiuaia  where  aeml-annud  traiufen  are  in  oae,  the  teacher 
of  mathentsta  quf  have  a  good  deal  of  tronble,  whereaa  hutny  ids;  be  Wight 
in  iliMt  period*,  and  eaaOit  made  intdli^Ue  to  any  one  b^  brief  introdsMiom  w 
BoiDe  private  ^caAy.  We  pan  by  geognptij,  natnnl  hutoiy,  and  philoaopb;, 
whiah  hare  only  a  ■bort  life  In  the  loweat  et  hi^leat  clfn. 

The  cirmmutaiMiea,  that  msthematieB  and  faM<»y  are  oMially  taught  by  one  pro- 
(eBOT  e«oh,  boilitalw  aMttewhat  the  teaohlng,  aa  tt  at  leaat  givca  free  hxhw  to  the 
profeasor  to  make  hia  airauoemeota  «■  he  [deaaea,  while  the  Oreek  and  Latin  are 
moMly  taiuht  by  olaa-teadien.  'Dw  avetage  nmnber  of  teaehera  ia  eight,  fire 
oraii  of  them  oalted  iiiiifiaaiiia  in  aomo  gymnitna,  npper-teochen  in  other*;  <x 
BOoordins  to  their  rank  Reotor  or  Direolor,  Prorectcr  or  Reotor,  Collesa  III.  (l^r- 
tina.)  CoUega  IV.  (Qnsrto*,)  etc.,  and  two  or  three  Adjnnoti  or  Collaborator«a. 
Each  one  al  them  baa  hi*  reapeotiTe  olan,  with  teyenl  Imona  in  the  odjornlDg 
elanea.  It  will  be  ondentood  that  thn  matter  depend*  on  the  agreemeol  l<  the 
oonferenoe,  and  that  the  oollegea,  therefore,  differ  from  ««oh  other  In  thia  reepect, 
aometime*  orauidarahly.  But  to  aoettain  degree  it  eijataeven  in  the  Bloehmann 
Coll^fe,  where  there  ia  so  diffineooe  of  rank  among  the  proftasor*,  and  the 
teaohert  are  at^K^uted  not  for  daMea  but  their  reapeatire  hnnobea.  HoweTer, 
there  being  fonr  teaeher*  irf  ancient  lannage*,  Ihvj  have  eaoh,  beaidea  teaching 
in  all,  one  olai*  in  which  they  have  their  ehief  work.  Wlull  four  and  more 
teacbera,  only  to  inatniot  in  the  anoient  languagea  t  Tea,  and  all  Okm  ha*e  their 
good  week'*  woric.  And  the  aaoienl  language*  are  not  only  equally  taught 
Uiroof^ioat  the  whale  college,  but  eren  (o  a  grater  extent  in  the  higheat  eloair*. 
Beaidea,  an  American  atudent  baa  only  three  reoitationa  a  day,  a  German  at  leaet 
Gie  Iteaon*  ;  hence  it  i*  obriona  that  a  greater  number  of  taachen  ia  wanted  in 
Cierman  than  in  American  achoob. 

Wa  have  arrived  now  at  an  important  point  of  diSerenoe.  It  lies  in  the  chaF> 
tttter  of  recitations  and  kavnta.  In  Qennany  the  atadent  ^parea  for  the  lee- 
ann ;  here  the  Btodent  preparea  by  learning  the  Ibmni.  In  Germany  he  reoelTca  . 
hia  entire  leaaon  ttom  the  teaeher ;  here  he  reoitea  hia  ItasMl  to  the  teaoher. 
There  be  ropeala  hia  le**oa  at  b<une  i  here  he  repeala  It  before  the  teacher. 
Briefly,  there  he  karai  aluiaat  ererv  thing  ftom  theteoohera;  here  he  lama  the 
greater  part  from  U*  book*.  We  nope  not  to  be  ml*andeTitood;  it  i*  the  con- 
atruotion  of  the  machine,  not  the  nauiginff  ef  it,  which  we  have  drawn  here  m 
ebarp  lines ;  loo  abani,  indeed,  to  be  enfir^  oorrect,  a*  it 
tiuBtwna  of  that  kind,  and  jtA  evidently  ohaiaoteriMia. 
Ameriosn  atndent  baa  tor  preparing  hi*  liaaiii  double  the  time  of  the  re 

a  German  but  half  the  time;  baidealhBt,privaIeitudybeinE 

aa  well  tbera  aa  here.    Hera  the  dan  or  leaaa-book  ia  tfa 


ttodent  nnud^  baa  hi*  p 

and  OD  the  other  hand  that  the  proTEa 

<ng  whet  and  how  he  pleaaea.    There  i*  naturally  a  great  deal  irf  danger  in  that, 

biS  a  method  pteaoribed  to  the  teaeher  in  ^te  of  hia  will,  d*po*ition  or  capacity, 

would  bear  evon  more  bitter  froit*  than  a  method  of  hi*  own  ebwoe,  though  it 

were  not  tho  beat.    Yet  he  is  not  free  in  ohooainft  the  author,  at  least  lo  br  a>  he 

might  interfere  with  other  claeaea,  or  tranagrea  the  eataUidied  rule  of  tho  ooU^e 

on  ucoooDt  of  the  auoceMive  ordor  to  be  obaerved.    That  order,  adopted  by  moat 

of  tb«n  aooording  to  the  agreement  of  the  moat  oompetAlt  jndgea,  i*  generally 

the  fallowing : 

IT.  ComeDoi  ITtpm.  (Phudnu.)  IV.  Jtcob'i  K»<]tr. 

III.  CiMir.  OTU'(KgluIu>rphoM«,(Tiiitla.)  III.  Xenophon.    Inelin.    OdTnry. 
IL  t^i*^''  <''?<.L'?^£*_^°  "^  LuUu.    IL  HtRKtMDa     PiuUKh.    Plila'*  OrHo  or 
oKhea**.  Plilo.  (Bii> 
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The  tiTO  JI&iireBt  metbodi  of  mJing  the  daaaica,  the  thonniBh  and  the  cnr- 
M>r7,  ind  the  third  numiii^  botwcoD  them,  are  promiBGOomlf  used,  hd  u>  com- 
pare thu  flnt  ivith  the  nrtjller;,  the  •eoond  with  the  cuirItj,  and  the  third  with 
the  inrontry,  Be  the  head,  the  feet,  and  the  large  bod;  of  theannv.  The  fint  iia 
hcaTj,  cumberaome  man,  moring  slowly  ;cl  reaching  hr,  and  the  only  means  to 
make  a  fbrtroB  sarrpader.  It  ruquim  both  leaniiiig  and  ikiil,  and,  if  well  di- 
rected, it  breoka  the  battlB-arrsy  of  the  enemiea.  Bo  the  first  method  in  the  chief 
Itutrumcut  for  making  the  pupl  master  of  the  clanoal  field.  It  may  appear  tedi- 
oiiB  to  itny  long  od  the  aame  npot,  where  the  prospect  inritea  to  proceed,  bat  the 
present  place  must  be  wholly  oonquered  with  all  ita  enfinma,  while  the  charms  of 
the  Ticw  orouod,  the  safety  thun  an  attack  of  enemies  in  the  rear,  and  the  con- 
■eiousnosB  of  a  >uro  and  safe  pnwreai,  will  coaqner  the  wont  enemy,  the  Tagrant 
lazlnns  of  mind.  No  grammatical  point,  which  ii  not  entirely  subdued,  is  to  be 
passod  by,  no  beauty  of  atyle  to  be  overlooked,  bo  nicety  of  thought  to  bo  lighted. 
It  is  trne,  not  a  little  loamiug  and  taste  is  required  ftotn  the  offiwr,  to  make  it  in- 
terotiog  and  nacliil ;  for  how  can  he  make  olben  at  home  where  be  himaelf  ia  a 
stranger  I  Or  how  may  he  arcrid  the  danger  of  dwelling  loag  on  those  pointa 
with  which  he  has  been  made  acquunted  just  before,  and  of  caring  little  about 
those  which  did  not  attract  bia  special  attention,  as  already  known  to  bim  super- 
ficially !  Inetances  of  abuse  have  not  been  rare  In  Germay.  Some  dictated  all 
the  later  nolea  of  the  best  oommcntaturs  :  perhaps  one  wh<^e  page  to  explain  s 
single  Tcrae,  and  added  at  last  their  own  j  adgmcDt ;  others  made  me  foreign  wis- 
dom their  own,  indeed,  but  it  was  not  well  digested,  it  could  not  inspire  mnob 
Interest  in  ctssacsl  learning.  StOl,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  danger  was  not 
■o  great  as  one  might  imagine,  there  being  a  varie^  of  classical  teachers  in  every 
gymnasium,  who  hold  one  another  in  check,  or  rather  who  supply  the  dcfidenciea 
of  eseb  other.  Thus  it  happens  even,  thai  their  f(»blea  turn  out  as  so  many  ad- 
Tantaf:;es  for  the  sladeot. 

Hie  eunory  method  we  have  compared  with  the  cavalry.  It  is  good  to  recoa- 
Doitre  the  battle-field,  to  take  ponesaioa  of  open  places,  and  to  destroy  the  eDcmy, 
when  be  is  put  to  fiight.  No  one  should  eipect  more  from  cnraory  reading.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  not  often  used  In  the  German  coUf^o,  because  it  coDtalni  not 
mnch  of  educational  element,  either  for  character  or  Ibr  learning.  However,  vo 
think  it  the  best  way  to  let  it  precede,  and  follow  the  first  metluid.  It  acquainta 
the  pupil  somewhat  with  the  language  and  tone  of  the  writer,  and  thereby  make* 
the  Mlowing  more  thorough  reading  easier  and  more  inlereatiog.  Here  the  pro- 
IcBor  most  carry  the  stadent  over  the  fences  and  ditohes.  Il  shoald  fbllow  not 
ObN  that  the  finpil  may  enjoy  the  reoding  of  a  larger  piece  of  poetry  or  proee, 
and  excite  lasting  attachment  to  the  author,  but  that  it  may  throw  light  upon  the 
past  subjccta,  mSte  augoeationa  better  understood  and  confirm  the  kuowledge  of 
language  and  style  by  sDent  repetition.  Here  the  student  most  carry  the  profea- 
Bor,  who,  however,  will  make  a  wise  use  cJ  bridle  and  spur.  Bapidity  of  mind 
and  elegance  of  taste  are  the  chief  requiailca  for  giving  to  the  third  method  of 
reading  the  right  tnm  and  the  beet  sncoeas.  Every  thing  good  lies  between  ex- 
tremes. Most  teachem  are  common  loot  suldien,  neither  Uden  with  learning  nor 
rapid  in  tastefol  perception ;  neither  fond  of  standing  too  long,  nor  of  ninoiug 
too  quickly,  but  they  go  duly  on,  as  they  are  commanded  by  learning  or  eusloni. 
In  modem  limes  much  has  been  done  toward  improving  the  method  by  uniting 
the  obvioos  advantages  of  the  thorough  and  cursory  plan,  in  order  to  read  more 
of  the  author  without  losing  the  right  understanding  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
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''  actbof-lwsons,"  a  student  is  required  to  knowaU  the  neceraary  worda 
and  be  able  In  aome  degree  to  translate  the  following  chapter.  Four  or  five  per- 
haps gel  parts  of  It  Ibr  Iranslating.  This  being  done,  the  teacher  commences  ex- 
plaining by  asking  whatavec  the  character  of  the  passage  and  the  standing  of  the 
Btndents  ultow.  In  the  Inwer  gymnailnm  the  latin  pruse  la  used  for  repeating 
and  applying  the  rales  spoken  of  in  the  Syntax  lesaons  ;  in  the  upper  gymnaaium 
gTBDimatlaal  remarks  occur  seldom,  more  frequently  rhetorical,  eesthetical  and  bia- 
tt^oal  ones,  ECymolo^  is  never  lost  Kght  of,  but  it  ia  confined  to  Latin  and 
Greek  items.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  notes,  to  read  them  over  at 
home,  and  are  somelinH*  directed  to  learo  the  passiigcs  that  have  been  read  hj 
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IIm  edltioDi  of  Ibe  oIunob  wed  in  tlie  Umooa  an  oomaiODlj  without  nolci,  and 
tbe  ow  oT  Buch,  SB  hare  all  lanien-bat  diSonlt  pueagea  explained  ■■  forbidden  dor- 
log  the  lesKin-time.  A  good  leaoher  keep*  Ibe  whole  claia  alive  chiefly  by  qne»- 
dooing,  and  ooly  when  nobody  has  {bund  the  right  or  could  find  it,  ha  fornuHy 
begina  to  inalract.  For  althoogh  the  profoaor  is  the  only  source  of  inatraotion, 
Ibe  characler  nf  clasncBi  teaahing  is  aacb,  ttial  il  may  be  easily  ialerwoicn  with 
any  kind  ofexaminatioii,  oodfew  qnemioDB,  pFopoecd  by  an  experienced  and  akill- 
Mteaeher,  will  be  ao  ditficolt  aa  not  to  find  amao^  ibe  many  youtba  of  diffirent 
MqcdremeoM  and  abiiitlea,  at  least  one  who  could  gi?e  a  aaliabotofy  anawer.  We 
mean  an  anawer  that  givea  a  part  of  the  point  io  queelion,  and  kada  aoeoarively 
to  the  ftaU  eiplanalioii,  which  afterward  the  profenra'  in  a  few  worda  recapJtulatea. 
Bot  howefer  eorreet  the  single  remsrlu  ma;  be,  that  inatroaUoD  only  doKTrea  to 
be  called  akillftiland  elegant,  where  every  fojIowlDg  qantion  aeema  to  originate 
from  ibe  precediog-'and  tbe  whole  aerioa  of  remarka  appeals  to  ba  more  cr  lea* 
internally  oatine«tai. 

In  Frinui,  crilicium  ia  pnoticed  to  aome  extent,  and,  we  beEere,  not  onioceeaa- 
ftally.  1^  be  aore  to  diatom  hair-breadlb  philological  olcetiw,  or  to  judge  of  llie 
genoioeaeaa  of  a  paaage  or  a  single  word,  belongs  to  the  ipbere  of  Ibe  profeaaional 
atodj  of  philology ;  jet  not  only  to  give  the  ranit  with  aome  aoggeMiona  about 
llie  fcreg^ng  reaearcho,  but  alao  to  lay  belbre  the  aeeit^a  anch  criliod  pointa  to  be 
dedded  aa  are  not  beyond  (he  reach  of  their  leamiog,  will  ondoobledly  atrengthen 
the  power  and  aonteneaa  of  judgment  in  an'  intareatjog  and  prc^ble  manner. 
Bat  tbe  j  udgment  <tf  the  profenor  biioKlf  respecting  Ibe  chooe  of  the  orilioal 
point  orduensBion,  and  the  manner  in  which  il  ia  man^^,  are  in  the  department 
of  education,  wb»«  method  is  OTCry  thing,  the  chief  pant  to  be  inqoired  aftfr. 
Hut  yonog  meo  of  about  twenty  yeara  ooquoinled  widi  langoage  and  lileraWre, 
are  qo^ified  to  [Jay  aometimea  the  part  cf  orilica,  ia  evident,  and  they  ought  to  be 
practiced  in  It 

There  will  be  man  doid>t  about  lbs  otiliQ  of  foiing  Latin  in  Frima  and 
partly  in  Sccunda.  Of  coune,  the  autbora  are  Iranalated  into  Ckrman,  but  gen- 
erally explained  Id  La^.  Beudea^  there  ia  one  hoar  a  week  Kt  apart  in  sonie 
colleges  for  Latin  convemolion.    It  is  true  that  the  etudenta  become  more  familiar 


with  the  language  in  many  reqiecto,  bnt  the  correotneaa  of  language  and  e 

of  B^'le  are  not  always  mnch  improved  by  it.    Agreeable  a*  Oat  aoqniremeal  is, 

and  even  necessary  as  yet  for  the  itndenta  to  ondeialand  the  I^n  leoturea  in  the 

tinivenity,  it  b  to  be  considered  as  aubordinale  to  tha  achievement  of  ■  oarreot 

b^Ib,  and  only  when  the  speakini 

lug,  will  it  exert  a  great  and  wh 

Ibe  claggieal  disoiplina  of  mind. 

Tic  exercises  in  ariliag  Latinaie  iiHj  appreciated  io  the  German  g] 
Qoarta  and  Lower  TerUa,  where  the  aynlax  is  accurately  reviewed  in  throe  or  Tour 
hoars  a  week,  short  eierciscs,  auitablo  to  fix  the  lenmed  rules  by  applicatioD,  are 
made  doling  and  between  the  leaaona.  A  translation-book,  not  unlike  tlie  English 
Arnold  with  rales,  is  often  used  besides  Zumpt's  grammar,  bnl  the  right  nnder- 
ataodiog  and  tho  best  eiorolHS  come  from  the  teacher.  ]□  Upper  Tenia  and 
Lower  Sef  nnda  the  German  text  for  traqataljon  is  prepared  by  the  teachers,  in 
which  some  care  ia  taken  of  the  weekly  reading  and  of  the  slill  fluctoaling  gram- 
matical precepts.  Bnt  in  Upper  Secnnda  and  Flima,  at  least  Ibr  two  year*,  tha 
I^lin  exercises  are  Jree  conporiiioiu  on  a  fpven  theme.  Hiey  u«  not  aiwaya 
weekly,  but  halt-monthly  and  monthly,  in  order  to  allow  a  longer  time  to  larger 
oompoaitiona  of  ux  to  tea  pages,  while  the  review  of  the  aame  is  going  on  asonlly 
two  hours  a  week.    These  free  exerciBea  are  not  only  an  important,  but  abo  ■ 

B'easanC  task  lo  the  advanced  soholsr,  who  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  gtammatical 
under,  in  the  poaBessian  of  ol!  the  necesaary  words,  and  fond  of  moving  ti^y  iu 
imitating  what  be  has  read  and  in  expressing  what  he  thinks  best  And  os^  to 
Iiim  they  are  useful  to  whom  they  are  easy.  Another  help  Ibr  writing  Iftin  are 
the  "  BxtemporalM,"  in  which  the  studenla,  a*  the  name  indicatea,  Is  obliged  to 
write  immediateiy  down  in  latin  what  ihej  are  told  in  German.  Tbs  quiet  cun- 
binatiou  and  exchange  of  the  two  languoges  promotea  greatly  the  &cultyof  think* 
Ing  in  Latin,  necessary  lo  speaking  and  writing.  In  one  gymsauum  we  notioed 
the  usage  of  spending  iu  Prima  one  hour  of  the  week  in  making  a  Ixicf  oomposi- 
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fioa  on  s  0*«B  Mbitat,  md  in  Ooctd  or  apokcn  at  daring  the  week,  lie  tbait 
time  doe*  not  allow  deep  reflection,  Mill  It  b  long  (ODOKh  to  the  ««ger  itndent,  tn 
make  a  few  period*  <iaAj  widi  regard  to  the  fbnn,  and  to  applj  aome  elfgandea 
of  etyle  remembered  from  tlie  bet  Cioero-lenon.  It  ii  a  matter  oT  coune,  that 
free  oompoMtioni  in  the  Gvnnau  ar*  made  beaidei,  and  that  thef  nnk  qnite  m 
HA. 

Tbe  leacbing  of  tbe  Orttk  rereab  natorallj  a  aomewliat  diffireiit  character,  ■■ 
DO  repiod  action  either  for  (peaking  «T  for  writing  ia  iaunded.  Here  i*  aome 
writing  in  and  far  Iha  gTamnur-kaarau  thiooghoat  aU  daMei,  (Jloit  and  WAete- 
nann'*  Eierciiwa  are  mnoh  nied,)  bat  it  ia  emj  percdved  that  the  wrilinsii  by- 
work,  and  tendi  only  to  make  attihon  and  langtu^  better  tutdenlood.  Tho*  it 
happens  that  a  y«ng  man  who  mda  Hooter  wllhoat  wanting  the  aid  of  a  leii- 
000,  ia  aometimea  in  mne  perplexity  to  find  aoommon  Greek  word,  iT  aeked  in 
German.  And  the  Greek  ia  not  the  worw  (or  It,  pronded  that  on  the  one  hand 
ia  gained,  what  an  the  other  is  lost  It  may  be  roppased,  hawera-,  thai  the  pliOo- 
kgnt  in  the  univelwty  ia  ao  wdl  acqniunted  with  the  langnoge  by  reading  and 
expkining  Greek  writen,  that  be  will  be  able  to  write  and  even  to  speak  Greek 
taleraUy,  if  compelled  to  do  ao. 

In  order  to  nnderaland  and  enjoy  poetry,  one  hoar  la  appcanted  in  every  elaa  It^ 
proaody  and  metre.  He  itudent  of  Tertio  who  commensea  reading  Ovid,  ia  pre- 
pared fin' it  by  •  ling  praelice  of  the  rulea  of  proaody  and  of  tbe  lawa  otheiameter 
diaticba.  In  Seeanda  it  is  reqaired  of  the  iladeni  to  make  free  venea,  hexaraetera 
or  diaticba.  UaTing  been  iatrodaced  into  the  variegated  world  ot  lyrical  romu, 
and  enabled  to  read  and  appreciate  the  odea  of  Horace,  the  "  Primaner"  niakea 
little  poeme  of  whatever  metre,  heniie,  lyric  or  drajnallc.  We  hold  these  Inaram 
and  exercises  to  be  very  aaefut,  not  caily  to  get  a  correct  Idea  of  the  poetical  bat 
also  of  the  gtnera]  rhythmical  lawa  of  the  Imgaagea,  without  wbich  a  nice  nnder- 
Blanding  of  proae  aa  well  as  of  poetry  ia  next  to  impoonbte. 

Let  Ds  add  a  few  words  In  regard  to  private  Btadies.  Onr  readers  who  have 
rightly  iaferred  from  the  large  namber  of  leasona,  that  a  German  gjninaiiast  has 
plenty  of  work  in  order  to  do  his  public  task  cooatnentioDaly,  and  tcry  little  time 
Itft  fur  bncy-studying,  provided  that  be  takes  a  suSoient  time  for  meus,  rtal,  and 
exercise.  On  the  other  band,  it  b  obviooe,  that  not  all  the  anlhors  mentioned 
above  can  be  read.  Yet  some  acqnaiotance  with  all  of  them  is  required,  and  the 
view  'a  generally  taken  by  tbe  profeasura,  that  tho  reading  which  can  not  be  donn 
in  tho  leeaons  ought  to  be  aapfjied  at  home.  The  stodent,  therefore,  mast  work 
pretty  hard  to  be  well  prepared  lor  the  tesBona,  to  have  hia  weekly  eierciaea,  aa 
German  and  Latin  compomtiona,  Greek,  metrical  and  mathematical  leaaona,  ex- 
Bolly  atadied.  and  to  give,  aa  it  is  reqaired  in  aome  coQegea,  every  month  a  good 
aoooDDt  of  his  priwite  studies.  There  he  preaenta  exlracla  OT  an  onthorwith  com- 
pqailione  of  any  kind  he  pleases,  in  prose  or  poetry  ;  and  where  no  snch  aceonnt 
is  given  pnblidy,  private  studies  of  the  same  sort  are  nevertheteaa  eipected. 
Besides  Oie  morning  and  night  houra,  the  f>ee  aftemoona  of  Wedneeday  and  Sat- 
tirday  affiird  a  longCT  series  of  srady-hoars.  There  are  in  the  whole  about  eight 
weeka  vacation.  The  results  of  the  home-Btudiea  are,  of  conrae,  soon  perceived  bj 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  the  loaa  of  time  ia  doubly  compensated  by  the  rapid  progrcaa 
and  by  the  ability  to  make  the  beat  eiercisea  in  thesborteat  time.  Still,  we  do  not 
mean  merely  ttee  and  independent  reading  and  working,  but  chiefly  the  free  apirit 
of  diligence  osed  independently  of  the  necesntica  of  school,  yet  in  doing  ihe 
Bahwd-work. 

The  boy  of  Riarteen  la  now  a  yoang  gentleman  of  twenty  yean,  Ilaving  made 
bis  lawful  run,  and  having  the  permisnon  of  the  profu  vurs  to  graduate,  he  must  bite 
BBDurappleandgeteiamlDed.  Tliia  "  examen  matoritatia"  ti  somewhst  more  difE- 
ealt  and  more  important  llum  the  uioal  aemi-annaal  or  annual  examinations,  for  it 
will  declare  liim  prepared  for  independent  and  professonal  studice,  and  also  decnde 
00  the  degree  <rf  hia  mnlurly,  ("imprimia,"  "omnia"  "aatja,"  dicnna.)  AU 
however  have  laid  a  good  fbundalian  for  any  kind  of  schrJarship,  or  likely  to  rend 
with  ease  the  New  Testament  (such  aa  are  to  be  theologians  are  taught  tho  Hebrew 
m  Prima.)  the  Corpus  Jnria  and  Celaus,  can  anderstand  s  Latin  leotare  or  oration, 
and  rctaiu  ao  maoh  dnring  their  pnifesiaonal  life  in  the  onivenity,  a*  la  be  able 
generally  to  speak  Latin  after  three  years,  in  the  the<dogieal,  juridical  or  madioal 
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IliaclaauealadiHatlaii,  Maonmxo  to«I]idioUn,iali«re(iloMd.  Bntfbrtbne 
wlm  iatend  dctrotjng  their  Uva  to  «1ihc«1  IcMning  aad  tcaohing,  ths  phildagiaal 
(nuniog  cantiniiQi  in  the  mlTcnitiai. 


k)  lllul 

I)  Huodoliii 


m  AifuinMlc 


B.  NMnnlBlit. 

7.  siniiiw 
&  Dumilif 


9)  Bnrlpiitaat 
L)  TtiDeTdbilH  { 

St  D«IHMb«I.t 


B.  UUn, 

(b)  ciMTo,  pblL  cm 
A)  raTptalloL ) 
bS  Ole.  cplK     j 
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Xm    OBGANIZATION  AND  INSTSUCTIOH 

K  SOHOOL  IN  LEiraC,  fUXOSY. 


In  Leipsie  the  public  primary  achoola  are  of  tbree  wrti,  the  fint  Tot 
the  DM  Mfthe  children  of  the  poor  who  receive  Buppliei  froiDtbe  pabUc; 
the  second  for  those  who,  not  belonging  to  thii  class,  would  atill  be 
burthened  by  the  pajinent  oTa  school  fee;  the  third,  the  burgher  class. 
Many  of  tb«  schools  ere  endowed.  The  Burgher  achool  is  considered 
by  Dr.  Bache  one  of  the  most  eomideta  in  its  plan  of  organizalion  in 
Oennany.    He  thusdeacribes  it: 

Tbk  Khool  ia  dcsigneiil  to  educate  children  of  the  middle  ranks  (rf  sode^^  and 


those  of  iho  upper  rsnli*  whose  parents  wish  thetD  to  teceiTB  a  pabUo  edooaaon. 
It  is  compoecd,  1st.  Of  an  tltrntnlaru  tehool  for  bolh  boys  snd  gii '       ' '  '' 

^_^ ,  ._.■■  ofsge.    There  are  three  olawt,  in  the 

which  the  two  seiea  are  taught  in  the  game  rotmi.    The  poinlB  are  retained,  In 


popik  should  enter  at  mi  jears  ol 


geaerai,  a  year  aod  a  lialf  to  two  yean,  leeylng  this  department  at  eight  years  of 
age  ajid  prooeeding  to  the  next  higher. 

3d.  Tlie  biiTglur  icieol  proper.  Here  the  bojrs  and  girls  reoeive  bstractioffl 
■epsrately.  Iliere  are  ok  classea  for  boys,  each  of  which  occupes  a  year.  After 
pswng  through  the  ihres  lower  clsstes,  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fimrtb,  the  papih 
begin  separate  courses,  scoordiDg  to  their  inolinstJon  or  snppcaed  destmation  In 
life.  This  is  at  about  eleven  yean  of  age.  Those  who  are  inleodad  tot  trades, 
and  whose  scdioot  edacation  mtnt  finish  at  Gnrtcen,  (o  enable  them  to  begin  their 
apprentionhlp,  pass  through  the  reniaiiuiig  claaes,  ths  third,  seomd,  and  first  of 
the  bor^ter  tMiooL 

Other  bnya  who  are  intsaded  to  purme  Ugher  dopartments  of  maehsnica]  oo- 
enpUians,  or  for  mannfactarers,  clerks,  miners,  fbretten,  stawardi  of  eatatea,  mer- 
chiuita,  artiMa,  elril  officcn,  See.,  pass  into  the  department  csUed  the  "rtot 
scAmI,"  terminating  their  ooorae  thero  «t  about  siiteen  jtan  ol  age.  Others 
who  are  intended  for  the  learned  proleenons  go  at  eleren  to  a  gymnaniun,  pas 
through  ita  claawa  at  raghtsen,  and  enter  the  nniYers^,  being  prepared  br  a  yto- 
fesiion  st  twenty-one, 

3d.  The  "rtat  aeftool"  or  lugher  bnl^riier  schotd.  In  this  there  are  fbor 
cImms,  intended  to  ooenpy  together  ationt  five  yean,  and  to  prepare  the  pui^  to 
__.._  _ ._!  _.i_..L_..    ___i-. 1 !_! ^emy,  aooording to 


a  oommeralal,  polytechiuo,  anduteotnral,  or  m 


Popils  6  to  8  ycara  at  tga. 

BoBOBta  School.  ^Three  oIssms.    FupOs  8  to  11  yean  of  age. 
.  HicHia  BuKoaaa  School. — lliree  olasaes.    Pnmis  II  to  14  years  of  oga, 
llie  pupils  are  apprenticed  on  leanng  the  school.    Or, 

Rial  Schools  of  Ibur  claisea,  Fntnls  1 1  to  1 G  year*  of  age,  and  poa*  to  a 
felfUehnie,  eammereial,  mining',  arehittelural,  ^.,  aesdeny.    Or, 

Othnisicm  (grammar  achool}  of  nx  classes.  Pafuls  11  to  13  years  of  age. 
Hmt  pass  to  the  vnivtrtity,  where,  alia  a  coarse  (M  three  years,  they  may  be 
admrtted  to  one  of  the  learned  profesrioa*. 

A  plan  at  onoe  ooDTenient  and  raticosl  is  thns  nurked  out  for  a  yonth'i  cdnoa- 
ticn,  depending  npdn  the  Tiewi  of  his  parents,  their  circnnistances,  and  his  own 
talents  and  dlspo^ons.    The  first  foor  named  schools  sre  united  in  one  building, 
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lb«re  it  a  nooftaiit  rdereooa  to  the  uUiiMte  object  of  the  ii: 
branche*  are  inaerted  in  the  programina  merel;  Tor  the  purpoae  of  prepanna 
papila  lot  ths  higher  cImn*  of  other  achool*.  It  ia,  on  the  ooatrary,  ixaisldeTed 
better  that  pupils  sbonld  obtain  aaocB  to  them  through  the  lower  olanes  of  the 
Mine  Khool.  By  detaining  them  here,  inj  my  would  be  done  to  both  Mhoda. 
The  primaiy  innrnclion  which  ia  common  lo  aU  the  popih,  embnMMs  a  moderate 
number  of  brsachea,  and  terminatH  at  an  afpe  when  experience  han  ahown  that 
the  uutlare  by  the  ancient  lacgnBgcs  Ebonld  be  no  longer  puatpuned,  in  tbe  oua 
of  thoeo  who  are  inteodcd  for  the  learned  profeeaione,  and  when  the  atudiea  of 
othen  dcnined  Ibr  the  arts  ihould  lake  a  different  directioa.  The  qneation, 
whether  tbe  proper  age  hsa  been  adopted  for  tlua  eeparation  ia  wholly  one  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  facte  io  refereaco  to  it  will  be  eubmilted  in  (peaking  of  aeooadary 
Inatraction. 

The  (ubjeota  taoght  and  tha  time  iho;  oocnpy  in  tbe  almunfora  ichoal  agreo 
T«ry  closely  with  these  (^  the  Ent  (wo  eltH»*  in  tbe  acminary  aehool  of  Berlin. 
Drawing  on  BJatee  and  nnging  are  bolh  introduced  here,  oonnitnling  Rn  advan- 
tage over  the  other  ;  they  ant  broBght  in  aa  a  relief  tnia  intellectual  exeroiara, 
and  aa  objects  of  direct  atlBJnmcnt.  He  number  of  honra  of  duty  !■  bat  fbur  on 
fbur  daya  of  the  neck,  and  two  cm  each  of  the  otbera.  These  might,  I  think,  be 
inoreosed  to  the  standard  of  the  primary  ■chooh,  twenty-four  houn  per  week, 
without  fear  of  oTer-to»liing  the  pupiU ;  and  if  a  portion  of  Ibe  time  wcro  be- 
Btowed  ou  judlciciUBly  arranged  eieraiies,  the  pbyncal  as  well  oa  moral  education 
would  be  improved.  Tha  moral  training  of  the  play-gronnd  m  not  ta  Jet  an  ele- 
ment in  any' of  the  German  aye tema.  Tlie  tame  maater  teaches  in  aucccaiion  all 
the  atudies  of  hia  clan. 

The  pupils  pa»  from  the  third  to  the  Koond  clnas  al  the  end  of  six  months,  a 
change  which  is  favorable  to  their  pn^ren,  aince  al  ihia  early  age  Mrongly  marked 
dlQercacea  appear  Boon  after  entering  the  aehool.  Wiih  a  einiilar  view  of  fitnca* 
in  ri^rd  to  Iheir  nge,  the  plan  of  daily  eierciaes  is  not  rigorously  preicribed,  but 
la  merely  indicated  to  serre  as  a  general  guide  in  relation  to  the  time  to  be  duvoted 
to  the  different  subj  eola. 

I  l!)und  occasion  in  this  sohool  to  remark  the  danger  of  defeating  the  exercises 
of  induction,  by  making  them  merely  mechanical,  by  the  reception  of  fixed 
anawera  in  invariable  qaealionB ;  and,  also,  the  necetaity  of  selecting  very  ainiple 
melodies  for  the  early  exercises  in  singing;  beyond  these,  the  exertion  of  tha 
voice  of  the  child,  so  bi  from  bring  a  physical  benefit,  is  a  po«ti™  injury.    My 

5 reference  for  beginning  arithmetic,  with  a  reference  to  aensible  objecta,  that  is,  l^ 
enominnte  nnmbers,  was  again  strongly  confirmed. 

II  might  seem  impossible  lo  determine  how  many  pupils  of  a  dcfinile  age  might, 
with  advantage,  be  mtrusted  to  the  care  of  one  teacher  under  a  given  method  of 
Instmetion.  Tlie  average  for  branches  of  the  same  kind  is  not,  however,  so  wide 
from  the  extremes  oi  might  at  firit  be  supposed.  In  the  amullaneous  method, 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  ia  die  chief  determining  quality.  The  various  subordinule 
ones  depending  upon  the  pupil,  tbe  particular  exercise,  (he  orrongemeuts  in  refer- 
ence lo  ventilation,  warmth,  Ac,  will  readily  aiiggest  themselves.  In  llie  midst 
of  all  these,  the  average  ahows  itself  to  attentive  observation.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  many  pupils  are  attending  to  what  is  going  on,  and  if  the  teacher  be  skilled 
lo  bis  art,  (be  number  is  thus  obtained,  which  a  clan  should  not  exceed.  For  the 
intellectual  exercises,  I  obtained  in  thii  way  (torn  thirty-five  to  forty  in  the  Ger- 
man schools  as  the  maximum  number  of  an  elementary  class;  tbe  obsercstion  in 
reference  to  the  cloaaes  of  Che  best  teachers  here  confirmed  these  numbers.  In 
the  mechanical  branches,  the  number  of  pupils  may  be  Tcry  much  increaaed, 
without  material  injury  to  the  instruction,  and  hence,  the  classlficnlion  which  suits 
them  is  not  adapted  to  the  intellectnal  depanmeula. 

Tbe  principal  auljects  of  instruction  in  the  burgher  Mchml,  indulging  both  tba 
lowCT  aad  higher  departments,  are  religion  nnd  morals,  German,  French,  an(h- 
metio,  geometry,  nafnral  history,  history,  geography,  onUigmphy,  drawing,  and 
Tocal  mnsia.  and  to  these  arc  added  in  tbe  highest  classes  technoli^  andphy^csk 
Hie  list  diflers  fKim  that  of  the  Dorotbean  higher  city  eeho<J,  and  the  seminary 
Mhool  of  Berlin,  in  the  omission  of  I^tin  and  the  iStroducUon  of  tcchniJogy  and 
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pb^nci,  both  whloh  diftrauMa  mark  the  proper  chonoler  of  tha  •chool.  It  b 
not  intended  that  the  upper  otaaw  ilull  prepare  pnpib  for  the  higher  olutea  of  llw 
gymniMam,  but  thtt  Ihoae  who  are  to  Im  trained  in  the  olaarioal  itudiee  abiO  har* 
prerioDd;  paaad  to  the  birer  oltana  of  the  gymnaaum,  where  they  property 
belmg,  BDd  where  the j  can  obtain  the  inatriKliaii  appropriala  to  their  lAieCti. 
The  diotribation  of  time  ia  ehowii  lit  the  annexed  t^e,  which  ia  nmilar  in  ito 
•rrangeuient  to  thoae  already  giTen. 
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Hia  increaae  in  the  number  of  branobsa  aa  the  popib  riae  to  the  upper  dassce, 
■eema  to  me  indbdoaily  made  in  thj*  plan.  At  the  aame  time,  the  number  of 
hours  per  we»  ia  gradiuUy  increaaad,  and  perhap*  beyond  the  due  Umit,  though 
it  would  require  longer  attentioa  than  I  oonid  giro  to  tUa  iiMhufioii  to  affirm  poa- 
ilirely  that  tUi  h  the  oaae.  Comparinff  the  Foogramme  with  that  of  tho  oImm* 
of  correaponding  age  in  the  aeoUnary  eehool  of  BerL'n,  s  gaoaral  aimilari^  appeaia 
Ihroughmit,  although  each  haa  diatinctiTe  featurea.  In  the  >ith  daaa,  of  whioh 
the  pupila  are  of  the  aame  age  with  thoae  of  the  fbortb  in  the  aeminsry  achool,  a 
f^  leaaooa  of  natural  hktat7  and  geography  ("  knowledge  of  home")  are  given, 
and  with  adnntage.  The  number  of  houra  per  we^  deroted  to  the  difibrent 
Btndiei  ia  omrly  (he  aame  in  both  achoola. 

In  the  fifth  olaaa,  nataral  biatory  and  biitory  are  introdnoed  In  the  burgher 
achool,  and  in  ita  ooTKapnnding  daaaea  in  the  aenunary  aohool, Latin,  Frenoh,  and 
geometry.  The  number  of  boua  of  arithmetioal  inatmotlon  ia  grtatar  in  ihil 
achool  than  in  the  tXber. 

A  aimilar  dif&rsiioe  oootinnea  In  the  Iburtli  olaa,  aa  it  la  not  the  ol^t  to  begia 
French  nntil  alter  thoae  who  kave  the  achoiJ  at  fonrteen  bare  terminated  tbair 
oourae.  The  elementary  oieroiBea  ot  geometry  are  begun  in  thia  daaa  «f  tha 
birgher  achool. 

The  third  elaaa  ta  the  firat  or  loweat  of  lbs  kighir  btn-ghtr  tehoal,  utd  the  pM> 

•  TWi  Inclndia  [ht  uckIm*  of  raadiu. 

1  In  Ihta  !•  liKlnriH]  u  bnur  af  prepuiIoiT  uerelaea  kr  |<omtU7. 

I  Elamanury  utnral  hlKorf  ud  utunl  phlloaopbj. 
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dmwiDg,  and  ]«■  to  Frencb,  in  ths  burgher  than  in  tbe  Knunsry  Khooj.  Tbt 
number  of  boun  given  to  the  fint  named  braooh  in  tha  burgher  ntbool  ia  double 
that  in  tbe  other,  aud  tbe  nmuba  to  the  tavt  only  one-half,  which  i>,  probably,  too 
amal)  an  allottneot  lor  tbe  objoot.  Technology  and  pbyiica  are  takrn  up  in  tbe 
first  clan  of  the  Lnpato  aohoul,  and  Ldtin  ia  oantinu«d  through  eJ]  thoaa  of  tbe 

In  regard  to  (he  plan  of  treating  the  mbjecta  cf  instmetion,  the  fiiUowing  ii  a 
oomparuon  of  the  two  aoboola: 

I.  In  retigioui  nulmcliini,  the  general  train  ia  the  ame,  being  more  detailed 
in  the  burgher  KbDal,  and  having  a  ape(ua]  oonrw  of  mcrali  in  thu  higher  claaKS. 
In  gvneraJ,  the  German  inatjlutiunt  are  very  (hw  from  an  objcalion  urged  lo  a 
eoune  of  letiKiona  inetmolion,  in  b  former  piirt  of  my  report,  nemely,  tluit  it  wb« 
sddreased  ratrier  to  the  underatBcding  than  lo  the  heart.  There  ia  no  expresa 
iualrnctiou  in  morab,  but  it  is  because  the  morals  of  the  Scriptnrex  mingle  with 
ihrir  daily  IcMona,  and  no  special  course  ia  needed,  until  >  more  advuii^  age, 
than  llut  embrtoed  by  these  aohoois  in  general. 

%  Tlie  course  of  Otrman  language  (indudlag  oompontion)  and  reading,  <a 
parallel  with  that  of  tha  Berlin  seminary  acbool,  eioept  in  tbe  two  higher  oluws. 
In  these  B  turn  is  given  lo  tha  eompoaitiona  lo  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  deatina- 
tiou  of  (he  pupils,  who  are  also  eierciBed  in  speaking,  by  rrading  dialogues  and 
brief  dramatie  pieces.  In  a  coumtry  enjoying  a  constjtutioual  government,  the  art 
of  publio  spoiling  msr  not  be  ncvlected  by  its  cidiens, 

3.  The  course  of  Frtneh,  in  the  burgher  school,  stmok  me  aa  rather  deleotive, 
probHblv  from  the  small  amoant  of  time  wbivh  is  devoted  to  it,  as  already  staled. 

4.  Malhematici. — The  oourses  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  also  pwallel  with 
these  in  the  seminary  sohool.  The  matbematioal  stadia  here  are  extended  further 
hi  Algebra,  and  inoli^de  logarithms,  menanration,  and  surveying. 
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valion  and  reflection.  Later,  sinne  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  natural  history 
are  taken  up,  and,  finally,  the  subjeot  is  treated  somewhat  lyilemalioally,  aT)d  a 
teohnological  directkn  given  to  it.  Ilie  physics  ooDHits  of  such  popular  notinns 
of  natural  phenomena  as  should  be  pease sscd  by  all.  Hie  tcohnol<:^  eiplains  tha 
processes  of  some  of  the  oommon  arts  aad  trades. 

6.  The  conne  of  geography  begin*  like  that  already  desoribed  at  IlnHe,  but 
subsequently  punaes  the  inverse  order,  giving  an  idea  <J  the  Mrlh  as  a  port  of 
the  world,  iti  form,  motions,  &a.  Direelor  A^gel  haa  oonoerred  the  plan  of  pre- 
sentinfi  the  parts  of  the  earth  nlways  in  their  jtnt  proportions,  aa  npon  the  aphere, 
•od  has  contrived  for  this  purpose  a  globe  winch  may  be  divided  through  the 
uc|Dator  or  through  a  meridian.  The  hemisphere  being  suspended  with  its  plain 
sarboe  agninst  the  wall,  presents  the  convex  surfiMe,  with  its  delineatioiia,  hi  true 
proportion.  This  idea  he  proposee  to  extend,  by  sabstHuting  for  mopa,  in  the  enrly 
recitations,  portions  of  spherical  sotftoes,  with  tbe  delincatjona  of  the  countries 
vpon  them. 

After  taking  a  general  survey  of  tbe  diilbrent  ooimtrfee,  espetNslly  those  of 
Europe,  tbe  pupls  pass  to  the  geography  of  Germany.  Hiey  then  enter  more 
into  the  detula  of  the  countriea  of  Europe,  draw  mape,  and,  finally,  study  malhe- 
mstical  and  physical  goograpby  in  a  sirientifia  IVirm.  To  carry  out  his  views  of 
the  oonnection  of  history,  natural  history,  and  ethnography  with  grognpiiy, 
director  Vogel  has  prepared  a  sohool  atlas  upon  a  new  plan.  The  vignettes  sur- 
rounding the  mape  contain  il1nstratioi»  of  these  diflerent  kindred  branches,  and 
addren  llio  eye  oif  the  learner,  thus  impresung  the  memory  with  their  oonnectJOQ 
with  the  countries  delineated.  For  example,  around  the  maps  repiesenling  the 
difiWenI  qunners  of  the  globe  are  the  oharBCteriitia  planta,  animala,  and  men  of 
the  diScrenl  repions  near  to  the  porliona  of  the  country  where  they  are  foand. 
The  more  detailed  maps  of  the  countries  giro  a  view  of  their  naloral  productions, 
rqirnent  the  more  prominent  or  characleriatic  qualities  of  tbo  nation,  the  arts  wlucn 
flinirish  more  partiealarty  unong  them,  and  give  medalUons  poclraying  thdr  great 
historical  chnrncters,  or  including  the  names  of  their  distinguished  men,  or  th* 
datea  of  impcrtant  historiaal  evenla. 
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oune.  w  ftr  u  it  ia  diatinet  trom  that  ItHt  mtmliciiied,  tgnm, 
■eniiiiirr  Bohool,  bung,  bawet«r, 

H.  WriliBg  Bad  draieing. — la  karning  to  irrite,  tha  doMC*  begrn  wllli  anall 
Lund,  and  tuccei^  brlltr  t&  i  h  muni  U|>uu  ibat  pkali,  prubably  rruni  tbo  slten- 
liuD.  M  [he  lame  tiina,  to  drawiDK.  The  laat  naoMd  braoob  ■  taosbt  b;  Schmidt'i 
mottkod.  Hi*  taaober  baa  mada  ■■  adinirafale  odlaotion  of  DoMa  in  wood  and 
plailer,  of  geoniatrioal  xdida,  of  lucbiliea,  of  bui]dili»,  bridgea,  and  Ihe  like,  of 
ornameota,  &a.,  aitd  brisga  biadiaa  Gxward  in  ihia  kindof  dnirlDg  107  rapidlj. 
Oulf  the  mtOK  dementarjr  parta  of  thcae  oolkotiona,  howerer,  are  naed  fia  tha 
olaaHa  oC  the  bnr^lM  aekboL 

B.  Vocal  naaao  m  tausht  aa  id  the  other  acboata 

Tbe  paitioalar  Dwtliod  wluch  the  teacher  jmriuea  in  hia  imtniotioD  i*  Idl  mnoh 
to  the  individual,  the  dinclDr  remariiiDg.  jaatljr,  that  if  he  ia  oompetent  to  lua 
place,  hia  method  mutt  be  good.  lie  bu  for  bw  guide,  however,  a  prngramme 
IndiiialiDg  tbe  degree  of  profioeney  which  hia  olaai  moat  ^hiw  at  the  eud  of  the 
year. 

Id  the  lower  elawce  of  a  echool  like  tbie,  if  tbe  pupila  hsxe  been  previoual;  w(d 
trained,  a  largw  nomber  can  be  tnatraoted  by  tbe  ainiultaneoag  method  than  in 
tlte  dcmentary  dnnea,  In  a  aubjeot  of  the  aoie  kind.  Thia  advantage  ia  Icat  a* 
tbe  oauraa  become*  higher,  and  tbe  acale  turn*  agwn  in  proportion  aa  indiridoll 
teaching  beoocnei  more  dentabie,  with  mcreaeed  individual  development  and  dlf- 
(ercnoea  in  menial  quality.  The  alniultaneona  method  reqoirea  watohfulnesa  on 
the  part  of  tbe  teacher,  not  to  deceive  hinuelf  la  to  the  progreaa  of  bia  clasa.  It 
if,  of  ooorae,  rarel}'  that  a  qoeatjon  can  not  bo  anawered  by  some  of  them,  while 
the  maaa  may  be  entirely  ignorant  in  rdalion  to  the  ai^jeol.  I  have  aeen  both 
aklU  and  attention  bl)  into  the  miat^e  to  which  I  rrfer. 

Between  each  of  the  honra  of  recitation  there  are  a  few  minntea  of  inlerral, 
dnring  which  the  olaaea  leave  the  aclioid-nioiD*.  Hia  ia  an  anangement  bTw«- 
ble  lu  health,  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  hiwer  "'*—"-  have  each  a  teacher  for  all  the  anbjeola,  a  ayatein  which  ia 
gradually  changed  in  the  lugher  claaaea  for  that  of  a  teacher  for  a  aingle  subject. 
Drawing  and  ainging  are  taught  by  ipecial  initmcton  in  the  higher  claaaea. 

The  claaaea  (br  girla  are  aimjlar  to  those  dcmcibed,  (be  inaUnctioi)  being  modi- 
Gud  CO  aa  to  render  it  mive  apphcaUe  to  the  aex. 

The  plan  of  imtrocttun  in  the  "Rial  Sehool"  tha  higheat  of  which  thia  eetab- 
liahment  la  coDipoaad,  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  havo  reoeived,  aa  yet,  its  ollimjite 
form.  Ille  achod  belonga  to  the  oUub  of  aecondary  inatruettan,  mnnliig  parallel 
with  (be  gymnaaimn,  and  preparing  for  the  imiveruty  of  tbe  aita,  or  polytechnia 


.  Rellgioni  iutmction.  S.  German.  3.  French.  4.  Bngliah.  5.  Maths' 
matiCB,  Jnolnding  algebra ;  geometry,  trigonomeby,  plane  and  apberiotd ;  practi- 
cal aurveying ;  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  tecbnioal  arithmetic  6.  Phyaici  and 
ohemiatry.  7.  Natorsl  hiatory.  S.  Hialoiy.  S.  Gieography.  10.  CaUigrapby. 
11.  Drawing.     13.  Vocal  mine. 

The  aeporale  brancbee  in  tbii  acbool  are  in  general  taoght  by  qieoial  inatroo- 
ifym.  Vdb  methods  of  Pcfltaloni  are  oonaidered  by  the  director  aa  ieas  af^licable 
to  the  higher  tban  to  tbe  lower  ocnraee.  liatl  donbt  thia,  fur  thonuli  much  len 
frLH^uently  applied,  I  luiToaeen  tlium  uwid  witli  ({Ood  eff.-et  in  advanced  cooraea, 
Th.-  uppiwto  niethnd  takre  up  Ices  time  if  the  object  be  to  conunuuicatc  poaitive 
hniiwledgf,  nn.-i  Che  importnnec  of  tha  (ibjtct  cei-tainly  inorcascs,  nnd  eten  bo- 
conica  piiininonni,  in  tha  later  parts  of  Uie  atudent'a  career.  The  objcotiDa 
ur^od  to  thia  plan  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  thoae  aabjects  which  are  contiD- 
nona  throogh  a  acriea  of  yeara,  but  to  anch  as  are  broken  np  into  a  nimiber  of 
kindred  bnincbea,  the  elemcnta  erf'  which  are  f>  be  taught  at  diflerent,  end  evEm 
at  advanced  stages  of  the  course. 

Tlic  plnn  of  apeeinl  study  honrs  for  those  whose  parenia  wish  them  to  be  pre- 
ponol  for  ttioir  kaaraia  under  the  direction  of  a  toucher,  hoa  been  adopted  in  tha 
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Tbe  parochial  BchooU  of  ScoUand  have  bew  the  priile  of  her  omi  peo- 
ple and  Ihe  admiration  of  ealighteaed  men  ja  all  cooDlrie*.  The  founda- 
tioQi  of  ihe  Bfilem  were  laid  in  1491.  la  [hat  year  it  wai  enacted  b^ 
the  Scotch  Parliament,  that  all  baroiw  and  substaDlial  freeholden 
througbout  the  realm  should  send  their  cliildren  to  achool  frmn  the  age 
of  six  to  nine  yean,  and  then  to  other  aeminariea  to  he  instructed  in  ttie 
latVBi  that  the  country  miglit  be  poHeessed  ofpertons  properly  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  Bberifle,  and  to  fill  other  civil  office*.  Those 
who  neglected  to  comply  with  the  proviaions  of  this  statute  were  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty  of  £SQ.  In  1500,  John  Knox  and  hia  compeers  hold 
the  following  memorable  language,  in  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  pre- 
sented to  the  nobility. 

"  Seeing  thai  God  has  deiermiDed  that  his  kirk  here  on  eanli  shall  be  langht. 

Dot  by  angEls,  but  by  men ;  and  seeiDg  ihaL  men  are  l>om  jgnorant  of  God  and 
of  godliness;  and  seeing,  also,  ihal  he  ceaseth  to  illnininaie  men  miraculau.'ly, 
of  necessity  it  is,  that  your  honors  be  most  careful  for  the  vinooas  educaiioit 
and  godly  up-bringing  of  the  youth  of  Ihia  realm.  For  as  they  most  succeed  to 
OS,  so  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  ihey  have  koowledge,  and  erudition  to  profit 
and  comfort  thai  which  ouehl  to  be  most  dear  lo  us,  to  iril,  the  kirk  and 
spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Of  necessity,  therefore,  we  judge  it,  that 
erery  several  kirk  have  one  schoolmaster  appointed ;  such  an  one,  al  least,  as 
is  able  to  leach  grammar  aQd  the  Latin  tongue,  if  the  town  be  of  any  reoutalion. 
And  further,  we  think  It  expedient,  ihat  in  every  notable  town,  there  shoatd  be 
creeled  a  fU-gt,  fn  which  the  arts  at  least  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  together  with 
the  tongues,  be  tead  by  sufficient  master?,  for  whom  honest  stipends  must  be 
appointed;  as  also  that  provision  be  made  fariho«e  that  ate  poor,  and  not  able 
by  theniMlvBS  or  iheir  friends,  to  be  sO'lained  at  letters. 

The  rtch  and  poiem  may  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  their  children  (o  spend 
their  youth  in  a  vain  idleness,  as  heretofore  they  have  done  ;  but  Ihey  must  be 
Mhoried,  and,  by  (ho  censure  of  the  kirk,  cnmpelfed  to  dedieste  their  sons  by  good 
eierci<es  to  the  profit  of  the  kirk,  nnd  eommonweallh  ;  and  this  they  must  do, 
beeaose  they  are  able.  The  children  of  the  poor  must  be  supported  and  sns- 
tained  on  the  charge  ofthe  kirk,  trial  being  taken  vhelher  the  spirit  of  docility 
be  in  them  found,  or  not.  If  they  be  found  apt  lo  leartiiog  and  letters,  then  maj' 
they  not  be  permitied  to  reject  learning,  but  moat  be  chained  to  continue  their 
slody,  so  Ihat  the  eommonweallh  may  have  some  comfort  by  them;  and  for  this 
purpose,  must  discreet,  grave,  and  learned  men  be  appointed  to  visit  schools,  for 
the  trial  or  their  exercise,  profit,  and  continuance;  to  wit,  the  ministers  aod 
elders,  with  the  be.st  learned  men  in  every  (own.  A  certain  lime  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  reading  and  learning  the  calechisra,  and  a  certain  time  to  grammar 
and  tQ  the  Laiin  tongue,  and  a  ceriain  lime  to  the  arts  of  philosophy  and  the 
other  tonsaes,  and  a  certain  time  to  that  iludy  in  which  they  iotend  chieDy  to 
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Irani  for  Iha  profit  of  tbe  commoiiwcBlih ;  wbleh  lime  beine  expired,  the  eblW 
dren  should  cither  proceed  to  further  knowledge,  or  else  ther  must  be  set  to 
some  handicran,  or  to  some  other  profitable  etercise." 

In  1615,  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  empotrered  the  biah- 
opa,  along  with  the  majority  of  the  landlords  or  herilora,  to  establish  a 
school  in  every  parieh  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  to  assesa  the 
lands  for  that  purpose.  TIilg  act  of  the  privy  council  naa  confirmed  hy 
an  act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  1633 ;  and  under  its  authority,  schoiils 
were  established  in  the  lower  and  the  more  cultivated  districts  of  the 
country.  But  ihe  system  was  sttll  far  from  being  complete ;  and  the 
means  of  oblaiaing  elementary  iDHtniclion  continued  so  very  deficient, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  more  complete  and  certain  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  schools.  This  was  done  by  the  famous  act  of 
16G6,  the  preamble  of  which  states,  that  "Our  Sovereign  Lord,  consider- 
ing how  prejudicial  (he  want  of  schools  in  many  places  has  been,  and  how 
beneficial  the  establishing  and  settling  thereof  will  he  to  this  church  and 
kingdom,  therefore,  his  Majesty,  with  advice  and  consent,  &c."  The  act 
went  on  to  order,  that  a  school  ba  established,  and  a  schoolmaster  ap- 
pointed in  every  parish ;  and  it  further  ordered  that  the  landlords  should 
be  obliged  to  build  a  school-house,  and  a  <)welting-hotMe  for  the  use  of 
the  master ;  and  that  they  should  pay  hira  a  salary,  eiclusive  of  the 
fees  of  his  scholars;  which  should  not  fall  short  of  5^  lis.  Id.  a  year,  nor 
exceed  IIL  2».  2d.  The  power  of  nominating  and  appointing  the  school- 
master was  vested  in  the  landlords  and  the  minister  of  the  parish;  and 
ihey  were  also  invested  with  Ihe  power  of  lixing  the  fees  to  be  paid  him 
by  the  scholars.  The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  was  vested  ia 
the  presbyteries  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated ;  who  have  also 
the  power  of  censuring,  suspending,  and  disraissing  the  masters,  witboat 
their  sentence  being  subject  to  the  review  of  any  other  tribunal. 

It  has  been  usually  expected  that  a  Scotch  parish  schoolmaster,  be- 
sides being  a  person  of  unexceptionable  character,  should  be  able  to  in- 
struct his  pupils  in  the  reading  of  English,  in  the  arts  of  writing  and 
arithmetic,  the  more  common  and  useful  branches  of  practical  maihemaiicii, 
and  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  such  classical  attainments  as  might 
qualify  him  for  teaching  Latin  and  the  rudiments  of  Greek. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
elementary  instruct  ion  obtained  at  parish  schools,  on  the  habits  and  indus- 
try of  the  people  of  Scotland,  ft  has  given  to  that  part  of  the  empire  an 
importance  to  which  it  has  no  claim,  either  from  fertility  of  soil  or  amount 
of  population.  The  universal  diffuaion  of  schools,  and  the  consequent 
education  of  the  people,  have  opened  to  all  classes  paths  to  wealth,  honor 
and  distinction.  Persons  of  the  humblest  origin  have  raised  themselves 
to  the  highest  eminence  in  every  walk  of  ambition,  and  a  spirit  of  fore- 
tiiought  and  energy,  has  been  widely  disseminated. 

At  the  period  when  the  act  of  1G90  was  passed,  Scotland,  which  had 
euffereU  greatly  from  misgovernment  and  religious  persecutions  under  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  andhis  brother,  James  II.,  was  in  the  moat  unprosper- 
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DIM  condition.  There  is  a  paoaage  in  one  of  the  di«couf«M  of  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  patriot,  Fletcher  or  Saltoua,  written  in  169S,  only  two 
years  ailer  the  fict  for  the  establisliment  of  paivchial  schools  had  been 
passed,  that  sets  the  wretched  stnle  of  the  country  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view. 

"  There  are,  al  ihUi  day  in  Scotland,  besides  a  great  nuoy  fsmiliea  tery 
meanly  provided  fur  by  ihe  church  boxes,  willi  olhers  who,  by  living  upon  bad 
food,  mi  inlo  varions  diseaaea,  two  hundred  ihnusand  people  begging  from  door 
to  door.  These  are  not  only  no  vav  advaniageous,  hut  a  veij  Kfievoui  burden 
to  so  poor  a  cciunlry.  A tid  although  the  number  oflhem  be,  perhaps,  doable  to 
what  il  was  formerly,  by-  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times 
there  has  been  about  a  mindred  ihousacd  of  these  vagabond*,  who  have  lived 
wiihuui  any  regard  or  subjection,  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those 
of  God  and  nature.  No  magistrate  could  ever  discovei  which  way  one  in  a 
hundred  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized.  Many  milN 
deishave  been  dlscore red  amongst  them;  and  ther  are  a  most  unspeakable 
oppression  to  poor  tenants,  who,  if  the^  do  not  give  bread,  or  some  liiud  of  pro- 
vision, to  perhaps  forty  such  villains  in  a  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them. 
In  yeats  of  plenty  many  thonsands  of  ihem  meet  together  In  the  mountains, 
where  they  feast  and  riol  for  many  days;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets, 
burials,  and  other  the  like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  lie  seen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  i^ursing,  blaf^hcming,  and  fighting  together.  These 
are  such  outrageous  disordei^,  that  it  were  better  lor  the  nation  ihey  were  sold 
tor  the  gallies  or  the  West  Indies,  than  that  ihey  shonld  continue  any  longer  to 
be  a  burden  and  a  curse  upon  us." 

No  country  ever  rote  ed  rapidly  from  to  frightful  an  abysa.  Id  the  au- 
tumn circuits  or  assizes  for  the  year  1757,  no  one  person  was  found  guilty, 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  of  a  capital  crime.  And  now,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  poptilation.  and  a  vast  influx  of  paupers  from  Ireland, 
there  are  very  few  beggars  in  the  country ;  nor  haa  any  assessment  been 
imposed  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  except  in  some  of  the  large  towns, 
and  in  the  counties  adjoining  England ;  and  even  there  it  ia  so  light  as 
scarcely  to  be  felt  This  is  a  great  and  aignal  change.  ,Wecan  not,  iit- 
deed,  go  quite  bo  far  as  those  who  ascribe  it  eniirely  to  the  establishment 
of  the  parochial  system  of  education.  It  is,  no  doubt,  most  true,  that  this 
syalem  ha<;  had  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  change ;  but  much 
must  aldO  be  ascribed  to  the  eatablishment  of  a  regular  and  greatly  im- 
proved system  of  government ;  to  the  abolition  of  hereilitary  jurisdictions, 
by  the  act  of  1748 ;  and  to  the  introduction  of  what  may,  in  its  appiica- 
Uon  to  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  truly  said  to  be  a  syptem  of  speedy, 
cheap  and  impartial  justice.  Certainly,  however,  it  was  the  difTusioa  of 
education  that  enabled  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advuo- 
lages;  and  which  haa,  in  conaequence,  led  to  a  far  more  rapid  improve- 
meni  than  has  tnlien  place  in  any  other  European  cotintry. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  ever  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  parochial  schools.  Immediately  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1696,  the  Presbyteries  were  instructed  to  carry  il  inlo  effect, 
and  Synod*,  to  make  particular  inquiry  that  it  was  done.  In  1701,  the 
Assembly  undertook  to  supply  echools  to  such  part  of  the  highlands  and 
islands  as  could  not  be  benefited  by  the  act  of  1696.  In  1705,  ministers 
were  ordered  to  see  that  no  parents  neglected  the  teaching  of  their  chil- 
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dren  to  read.  In  1706,  it  was  recommeaded  to  auch  a^setlled  echoalmao- 
ters,  "  to  prefer  men  who  bad  paued  their  course  at  collegei  and  anivef- 
aities,  and  have  taken  their  degreei,  to  auch  aa  have  not"  In  1707, 
Synods  and  Presbyteries  were  directed  to  send  into  the  General  AaaeiD' 
biy  return!  of  the  ineanB  and  condition  of  the  parochial  achoolo. 

The  internal  diaaensions  of  Scotland  and  other  cauaes,  howerer,  with- 
drew UiBpuhlie  attention  from  theechoola;  and  the  advance  of  society  in 
ulher  reepecta,  and  the  want  of  a  correaponding  advance  in  the  wages  of 
teachers,  and  the  internal  improvement  of  theachools,  all  combined  to  rinlc 
the  condition  of  parochial  education.  In  1794,  the  General  AEsenibly  b»- 
came  roused  to  the  subject  Visitation  of  theachools  was  enjoined  on  the 
clergy ;  nnd  they  were  particularly  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teachers,  la  1802,  the  Aaeeoibly  issued  the  following  deo- 
laralion,  &c. : 

"  Thai  parochial  schoolmisier^  by  inslilliDflDtoyoDtb  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  moraliiy,  and  solid  and  praciical  uisinicLion,  cocthbute  to  the  im- 
provement, order,  and  success  of  people  of  all  ranks  ;  and  are  iberefore  well 
eotiiied  10  public  eocouraeenieal:  ThMfrom  the  decrease  in  the  valae  of  monej, 
their  emolumenu  have  oescended  belov  the  gains  of  a  day  laborer:  That 
it  has  been  fonod  iinposisible  to  procure  persons  properly  qaaliGed  lo  fill  paro- 
chial schools :  Thai  the  whole  oriler  ia  sinking  into  a  stale  of  depression  hurt- 
inl  to  their  usefulness  :  That  it  is  desirable  that  some  means  lie  devised  lo  hold 
ibrth  inducements  lo  men  of  good  principles  ud  talents  lo  ondertslre  the  office 
of  parochial  schoolmasiers :  And  that  &uch  men  would  prove  icsirameulal  in 
eonnleracling  the  operations  of  those  vho  may  now,  and  aflerward,  allempl  lo 
poison  the  minds  ot  the  rising  generation  with  ptiaciples  inimical  lo  religjoD, 
Older,  sod  Ihe  consiilmioQ  in  church  and  stale." 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
complamis  which  were  sent  up  from  oU  parts  of  the  country,  Parliament, 
in  the  course  of  the  nezt  session,  passed  the  fumoua  act  of  ISO  3,  which  or- 
dains as  follows  r 

"Thai,  in  termsoflbeaelor!69G,B  school  be  esiablished,  and  a  schoolmas- 
ter appoioied  in  every  pansh,  Ibe  salary  of  ihe  schoolmaster  not  to  be  under 
three  hundred  marks,  (1&.  13j.  4.t.)  nor  above  four  hundred,  (22^.  4j.  5d.:)  That 
In  large  parishes,iTbereoneparocbiBt  school  can  not  be  ofsnyelTeciual  btnrfit. 
It  shall  be  competcDt  for  the  nerilors  and  minister  to  raise  a  salary  of  six  hun- 
dred marks,  (^.(u.fU.,)  and  to  divide  the  same  among  lwo  or  more  schoolmss- 
ters,  as  circumslances  mny  require:  That  in  every  parish  the  heriiora  shall 
provide  a  school-house,  and  a  ilivel ling-house  for  the  scboolmnsrer,  toseiher 
with  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden,  the  dwelling-house  to  consisi  of  not  more 
than  iwo  aparlmems,  and  the  piece  of  ground  to  comain  nnt  less  ihan  ooe- 
founh  of  a  Scots  acre;  eicepl  in  parishes  where  the  salary  has  been  raised  lo 
six  hundred  mark»,  in  which  Ibe  heritors  shall  be  exempted  from  providing 
school -ho  uses,  dwelling-bouses,  and  gardens :  That  ihe  luregoing  sums  shaU 
continue  to  be  the  salaries  of  parochial  schnolmaslers  till  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years,  when  Ihey  shall  be  raised  lo  the  average  value  of  not  less  than  one  chal- 
dersnd  a  half  of  oatmeal,  and  noimorG  than  Ivo  chaldera;  except  in  parishes 
where  the  salaries  are  divided  among  two  or  more  schoulmasleis,  m  which  case 
ihe  whole  sum  so  divided  shall  be  raiseil  tu  the  value  of  three  chalders ;  and  so 
Wicj  funiifj  at  the  end  of  every  tweniy-five  years,  unless  altered  by  parliament: 
That  none  of  the  provisions  of  ihia  act  sball  apply  to  parishes,  which  consist  of 
a  royal  burgh,  or  pan  of  a  royal  burgh :  That  ihe  power  of  electing  sehoolmas- 
: ,.L  .L,  i-.^.^^g  gill]  n„p|,,jf^  a  majority  of  whom  shall  also  je- 

^ucalion  are  most  necessary  and  impiirtant  for  ihe 
to  time  bx  Ibe  school-fees  as  they  shall  deem  «ipe- 

:s  of  the  church  shall  judge  vheUier  candidaies  for 
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In  the  year  1828,  aa  Ihe  statute  had  pvvided,  a  tmall  addition  wai 
made  to  the  emoluments  or  the  parochial  schooImaBterB,  the  nuLriTnum 
salary  having  been  increased  to  3il.  4«.  4ef.,  and  Ihe  minimum  to 
251  13a.3d. 

The  depbrahle  scenes  of  outrage  and  murder,  which  occurred  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  on  the  l«t  of  January,  1812,  mode  the  city  clergy 
anxious  to  devise  some  means  for  diminishing  the  taaea  of  crime  and 
toieery  which  was  then  brought  to  light.  The  scheme  first  proposed,  and 
carried  into  execution,  was  to  establish  sabbath  schools  in  all  the  parishea 
within  the  royalty,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Parochial  IiiKtitit- 
(ions  for  Reltgious  Education.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  use- 
fulness of  these  institutions  was  greatly  limited,  in  consequence  of  a  very 
great  number  of  the  children,  for  whoee  benefit  Ihey  were  intended,  being 
unable  to  read.  It  was  therefore  proposed  thai,  in  connection  with  thfi 
•abbaih  schools,  a  day  school  should  be  established,  which  was  accord- 
ingly opened  on  the  29th  of  April,  1813.  This  day  school  took- the  namo 
of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
superintended  by  a  minister  or  an  elder  from  each  kirk-session*  in  the  city. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Fire  gratis  scholars  may  be  recom- 
mended  by  each  kirk-session ;  but  the  charge  to  all  the  others  is  sispenea 
per  month.  For  many  years  the  average  attendance  has  been  about 
SOO;  M  that  the  school-ieea,  together  with  occasional  donations,  and  s 
small  share  of  the  collectbns  made  annually  at  the  church  doors  for  tho 
parochial  institutions,  have  hitherto  been  sufiicient  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  school.  At  first,  no  particular  regulations  were  laid 
down  for  conducting  (he  Sessional  School;  but  afier  some  years,  tbs 
system  of  Dr.  Bell  was  partially  introduced.  In  the  year  1819,  circum- 
stances led  Mr.  John  Wood,  Sheriff-deputy  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  institutbn ;  and  that  benevolent  ir»dividual  began 
by  degrees  to  give  so  much  of  his  lime  and  attention  to  it,  that  It  soon  be- 
came almost  identified  with  his  name.  Under  his  superintendenc-e,  a 
large  and  commodious  school-house  was  erected,  and  the  system  of 
teaching  entirely  re-modeled.  In  the  latter  department  of  his  meritori- 
ous tabors,  Mr.  Wood  did  not  adopt  the  particular  views  of  any  one  wri- 
ter (in  edut^ition,  but  collected  from  all  what  he  thought  useful,  and  ar- 
ranged it  into  a  method  of  his  own.  So  juJicious  is  tills  plan  of  tuition, 
tbatit  has  not  only  been  crowned  with  complete  success  in  the  Sessional 

*  A  Mrt-iMiBR  ii  tlie  lawnl  enlnlaflirtl  uuct  in  S»iI1iin<l.  mil  i»iiii>l>  of  (he  clarxfion  of 
••eh  cOD(i«"UiBi,  wild  ■  immll  niinili»r  of  Inj  aUen  :  fl  genomlljr  infcU  on  Piiniisy.  >nH  pllbit* 
wunbip.    Tlwntilcoort,  In  point  nfjirfic  Jul  ainNoiiV,  ii  Uio  ^rM*»iiTr,  i»Hch  eoniiiu  of  nil  Hi* 

■  nlirtii!"  All  th.  p«.bjUrlM  w«hin  lirtn  bDUHb.  liiioi  ■  rtill  bi^'  o™".  """1  •  f-'-  -'■i* 
imeti  ivrir*  in  Ibeyoui.  The  Otitmd  Jurmhlf  l<  the  >upramo  iudicini  mil  loji'lulur  r..ur(  of 
dwi.'liurrh  ofHei'tlmi):  ft  comMi  of  cleriul  md  laTii^inHiiletiralhiiii  (hr  wenl  prettiiierlH, 
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SchMil,  but  hoB  beeo  introduced,  either  partially,  or  entire!]',  ioto  mvaj 
other  public  aod  private  Kminaries,  and  haa,  in  fact,  given  a  new  int- 
palee  to  the  work  orelementary  instruction  throughout  Scotland. 

In  1837  the  Seesional  School  wae,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Wood, 
conslituled  the  Normal  School  of  the  General  ABsembly,  ond  peraona  in- 
tending to  olTer  themselves  as  leachera  in  schools  aided  by  (lie  Education 
Commlitee,  were  furniBhcd  with  opportunities' of  conduclingclassea  daily, 
and  of  being  instructed  with  pupils  of  the  same  standing  with  themselves. 
Previous  to  this  movement,  in  1835,  the  Educational  Society  of  Glasgow 
had  been  formed,  among  other  purposes,  "  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
juvenile  schools."  In  1&42,  both  of  these  instilutions  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Ed  una  I  Ion,  in  that  year,  made  a  grant  of 
(50,000  toward  providing  a  new  building  for  the  Normal  School  at 
Edinburgh,  and  completing  a  building  already  commenced  for  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Glasgow.  The  two  buildings  cost  about  (130,000.  In  the 
Mune  year  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  superintendent  to  visit  the 
schools  aided  by  the  education  committee,  and  voted  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  not  lees  than  five  hundred  new  schools  in  connection  with  destitute 
parishes. 

In  1341,  William  Watmo,  SheriS'.«ubstit\ite  of  Aberdeenshire,  com- 
menced a  system  of  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen,  which  embraced 
within  its  CAmprehensive  grasp,  oil  classes  of  idle,  vagrant  children,  and 
in  its  beneficent  operation,  cleatued  in  two  years  a  lar^  town  and  county 
of  juvenile  criminals  and  beggars.  Out  of  this  experiment  has  grown 
the  sysiem  of  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools,  which  are  now  found  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  permanent  support  of  public,  and  in  some  cases,  free  schooli^  is 
^vidcd  for  in  certain  localities  by  the  income  of  funds  lefl  by  mil  or  do- 
oation  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  anoaal  iiKome 
of  these  funds  amounts  to  near  $100,000. 

There  are  a  number  of  local  societies,  such  as  that  for  "  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,"  founded  in  1701,  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  that  of 
Inverness,  Ayrshire,  &e.,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  destitute 
parishes  with  schools,  and  of  aiding  those  already  established.  The  suiim 
annually  appropriated  by  the  societies,  amount  to  about  (75,000. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  together, 
^propriate,  out  of  permanent  funds  and  contributions  collected  in  the 
dlurches  for  this  purpose,  the  sum  of  S50,000  in  aid  of  schools  in  destitate 
ptuishes,  and  in  educating  teachers  for  the  parochial  schools  geaerally. 

In  1S36,  the  sum  of  $50,000  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  printta 
mbscriptions  for  the  erection  of  school-bouses,  and  the  establishment  of 
Model  Schools. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  the  eitensioa  of  the  system  of  p«nt- 
chial  schools  has  not  kept  up  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  quality  of  the  education  given 
has  not  met  the  demands  of  educated  and  wealthy  families. 
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One  or  the  moat  intereating  facta  in  the  hiatoiy  of  parochial  school*  iQ 
Scotland,  wherever  they  were  adequately  maintained,  was  the  attend- 
ance in  them  of  children  from  familiea  widely  separated  in  oultvRrd  cir- 
cunietancea — the  rich  and  the  poorj  the  laborer  with  hie  hands  and  tho 
laborer  with  hia  head.  The  presence  of  the  children  of  the  better  edu- 
cated and  wealthier  claasea  gave  importance  to  the  school  in  the  estimation 
of  (he  poor,  and  raised  the  whole  tone  and  standard  of  mannera  and  intel- 
lectual culture  within  the  achool  and  village.  It  created,  too,  a  bond  of 
union  in  eaciety,  which  is  thus  beautifully  noticed  by  Lord  Broughamj 
(then  Henry  Brougham,)  in  some  remarks  at  a  public  dinner  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1825. 

"  A  poblic  school,  like  the  Old  High  School  of  Edinbuivh,ia  invslaable,  snd  for 
what  n  il  B0 1  It  is  because  men  of  the  highest  and  lowest  rack  in  socieiy 
send  their  children  to  he  educated  togeiber.  The  oldest  friend  I  have  in  iha 
world,  your  worthy  Vice  Fresideal,  and  myself,  were  at  the  High  School  of 
Edinborgh  together,  and  in  the  same  class  alone  with  others,  who  still  possess 
oor  friendship,  and  some  of  ihem  in  a  rank  of  life  still  higher  than  hia.  One  of 
them  was  a  nobleman,  who  is  now  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  some  of  them 
were  sons  of  shopkeepers  In  the  lowest  parts  of  the  Cowgate  uf  Edinburgh^ 
shops  of  the  moat  infenor  description — and  one  or  two  of  them  were  the  sons  of 
mental  Rervsnls  in  the  town.  There  they  were,  silting  side  by  side,  giving  and 
taking  places  from  each  other,  without  toe  slightest  impression  on  the  part  of 
my  noble  friends  of  any  anperiority  on  their  parts  to  the  other  boya,  or  any  ideas 
o.  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  other  bars  to  Ihem;  and  this  is  my  reason  for 
preferrlDg  the  Old  High  School  of  Edinbur^  to  other,  and  what  may  btt 
termed  more  patrician  schools,  however  well  regalaud  or  conducied."    *    • 

Another  distinguished  pupil  of  this  school  remarks:  "Several  cireum- 
•tsncee  distinguished  the  High  School  beyond  any  other  which  I  attended ; 
fbr  instance,  variety  of  mnhs;  foi^  1  used  to  sit  between  a  youth  of  a 
ducal  family  and  the  son  of  a  poor  cobler."  This  fact  will  diaiinguiab 
good  public  ochoola  of  a,  superior  grade,  provided  they  are  cheap,  every 
where.  The  High  School,  like  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  gener- 
ally is  not  a  free  school,  but  the  quarterly  charge  for  tuition  is  small  aa 
compared  with  (he  actual  cost  of  instruction  in  private  institutions  of  the 
same  grade.  The  fees  payable  in  advance  are  £1. 1«.  per  quarter.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  the  liberal  educatioa 
suitable  to  boys,  from  eight  to  sixteen  yeare  of  age. 

In  connection  with  this  mention  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  wa 
'will  introduce  a  few  historical  facts,  which  point  back  to  a  very  early 
period  for  the  origin  of  the  system  of  parochial  schools  in  Scotland.  The 
funds  out  of  which  the  edifice  now  occujued  by  the  hi^  school  was  built, 
and  which  was  completed  inlS29,Bt  on  expenaeof  jC34,I99,  were  derived, 
in  pari,  from  endowments  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  founded 
fay  David  I.,  in  1230,  with  which  this  achool  was  connected  as  early  aa 
1500.  The  school  came  into  the  management  of  the  magislratea  of 
Edinburgh  in  1566. .  Prior  to  that,  a  grammar  school  had  existed  in  the 
Cannongate,  under  the  charge  of  the  friara  of  the  aame  monastery,  "  paat 
(he  roeraorie  of  man,"  as  is  stated  in  a  memorial  to  the  privy  council,  in 
1580.  In  the  year  1173,  Perth  and  Stirling  had  their  school,  of  wUch 
the  monks  of  Damfeniline  were  directora.    Authentic  records  introduca 
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tu  tn  similar  inililutions  in  the  towns  nf  Aberdeen  and  Ayr.  Thtt  Bchoola 
in  the  county  of  Roxburgh  were  under  the  care  of  the  monks  of  Kelso 
aa  early  as  1241 ;  those  of  St  Andreir,  in  1333 ;  Hod  those  oT  MoDtroee,  in 
1329. 

Th«  saocetB  of  the  school  sytrtem  of  Scotland  is  to  be  attributed  to  (heir 
being  erected  on  a  permanent  and  conapicuoue  roundation,  and  to  that 
particular  constitution  which  made  the  situation  of  the  teacher  deeirable 
to  young  men  of  educaUon,  for  its  competent  salary,  permanence,  and  so- 
cial  consideration.  Of  the  three  modes  of  providing  for  popular  instruc- 
tion,— that  in  which  the  scholars  pay  every  thing,  and  the  public  nothing ; 
that  in  which  the  public  pay  every  tiling  by  a  tax  on  property,  or  by 
avails  of  permanent  funds,  and  the  scholars  nothing ;  and  that  in  which 
the  burden  is  shared  by  both, — the  latter  whs  adopted  in  the  original  plan 
of  the  Scotch  schools.  The  existence  of  the  school  was  not  lefl  to  rhance 
or  charity,  but  was  permanently  fixed  by  law  on  every  parish.  The 
school  edifice  and  the  residence  of  the  teacher  were  to  be  provided  for  by 
public  assessment,  as  much  as  the  church,  or  the  public  road,  or  bridge. 
Tho  salary  of  the  teachers  was  so  far  fised  by  law,  that  it  could  not  sink 
below  the  means  ofa  respectable  maintenance  according  to  the  standard 
of  living  in  a  majority  of  the  country  parishes. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  valuable  "  Consideraiiona  on  the  System  of  Paro- 
dtiai  SekooU  in  Scotland,"  thus  notices  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 

"  The  universulily  of  the  habit  of  edocstion  in  onr  Lowland  parishes,  Is  cer- 
tainly a  very  slrihinf;  laci ;  aor  do  ve  think  that  the  mere  lowneas  of  the  price 
fbnns  the  whole  eiplenation  of  it.  There  is  more  than  may  appear  at  firat 
sight,  in  the  very  circnmstance  of  a  marked  and  separate  edifice,  sMadlnfr  vis- 
ibly out  to  the  eye  of  the  people,  wiih  its  familiar  end  oft-repeated  de^iKnatian. 
There  i^  also  much  in  the  constant  residence  of  a  teacher,  moving  through  the 
people  of  his  locality,  and  oricccgniZEd  o(&ce  and  distinction  amoagsl  ll  — 


And  perhaps  there  is  most  of  all  in  the  tie  which  binds  the  locality  itself  10  ibe 
parochial  seminary,  that  has  long  stood  as  the  place  of  repair,  forlhe  successive 
youDS  beluDging  lo  the  parish ;  for  it  is  thus  thai  one  family  borrows  its  prac- 


tice from  another— and  the  example  spreads  from  house  to  hoiise,  till  it  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  assigned  neighborhood — and  the  act  of  sending  their  children 
to  the  school,  passes  at  length  into  one  of  the  ucit,  bnt  well-nnderstood  propri- 
eties of  the  vicinage— and  new  families  jusl  fall,  as  if  by  infection,  into  the iialiil 
of  the  old  ones— so  as,  in -fact,  to  give  a  kind  of  firm,  mechdnical  certainly  lo 
ihe  operation  of  a  habit,  from  which  it  were  violence  and  singularilv  to  depart,  . 
and  in  virtue  of  which,  education  has  acqnired  a  nniversality  in  Scotland, 
which  is  unknown  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world." 


The  best  minds  of  Scotland  are  at  this  time  directed  to  a  re-constnie- 
tion  of  the  system  of  parochial  schools,  or  to  such  an  extension  of  its  bene- 
fits, as  will  reach  at  once,  (he  wants  of  the  large  towns,  and  of  the  sparsely 
populated  parishes.  Among  the  plans  set  forth,  we  have  seen  nothing 
more  complete  than  the  following,  which  is  signed  by  stmie  of  tlie  most 
distinguished  names  in  Scotland. 

"  The  snbscribers  of  (his  docament,  believing  that  the  state  of  Scotland  and 
the  general  feeling  of  its  inhabilanis  justify  and  demand  the  legislative  aslab- 
lishmsni  of  a  compi-ehensive  plan  of  national  education,  have  deiermined  that 
o._  .^_„  !_  _  j_  .  ■....,  frienjsof  this  grwil  cause  on  principles  at 
o  form  a  basis  lor  pracUcal  legislatioa ;  and 
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with  this  view,  the;  adopt  the  following  resolatioDS,  and  recommend  them  to  the 
Miisid«ratlon  of  the  conairy : — 

1.  That  while  it  might  t«  difflcQit  to  dncribe,  vlth  a  neai  approach  to  sla- 
ttxtical  precisioti,  the  exact  condition  of  Scotland  at  Ibis  moment  in  regard  lo 
Bdncation,  there  can  be  no  donbi  that,  as  a  people,  we  have  greatly  sunt  from 


tr  former  elevated  position  ainatig  edacaied  oalioDs,  aad  that  a  large  propor- 
tion ofour  youth  are  left  wilhoat  edncalion,  togrowiijp  in  an  ignorance  toisera- 
ble  10  ihemselrea  and  dangerons  to  society;  that  this  stale  of  mailers  is  ihe 


>a  ofouryauth  ai 

10  ihemselrea  „  ^  . 

e  melancholy,  a*  this  edncationnl  destltnlioo  is  foand  chiefly  among  Ihe 
masses  of  oar  crowded  cities,  In  our  roanufkcinring  and  mining  districts,  and 
fn  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  the  people  are  not  likely  spon- 
taneously to  provide  inslraction  for  themselves ;  that  the  quality  of  educalion, 
even  where  it  does  exist,  Is  often  as  defecllve  as  itsqaantilf  i  and  that  ihis  is  a 
state  of  things  requiring  an  immediate  remedy. 

Q.  That  the  sabseribers  hold  it  to  be  of  vital  and  primary  importance  Ihat 
sound  religioos  insimciion  be  communicated  to  all  ine  youih  of  the  land  by 
teachers  duly  qualified;  and  they  express  this  convlciion  In  the  Ihll  belief  that 
there  will  never  beany  enlat^ment  of  education  in  Scotland,  on  a  popular  and 
nalianel  basis,  which  will  not  carry  with  it  on  extended  distribution  of  religioas 
instruction;  while,  from  the  strong  religious  views  entertained  by  ihe  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  inlerest  which  they  take  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education,  the  subscribers  caa  see  in  the  Increase  of  knowledge  only  an 
enlargement  of  the  desire  and  of  the  capacity  to  communicate  a  full  teli^ious 
education  to  the  generation  whose  parents  have  participated  in  this  advantage. 

3.  That  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland  are  qaite  inadequate  to  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  country,  and  arc  defective  and  objectionable  in  consequence 
of  Ihe  smalluess  of  the  class  invested  with  the  patronage,  the  limited  portion  of 
the  community  from  which  Ifae  teachers  are  selected,  the  general  inadequacy 
of  their  remuneration,  and  the  system  of  roanagemeDt  applicable  to  the  schools, 
inferring  as  it  does  the  exclusive  control  of  church  courts;  thai  a  general  sys- 
tem of  national  educalion,  on  a  sound  and  papular  basis,  and  capable  of  com- 
manicaiiog  instruction  to  all  classes  of  Ihe  community,  is  urgently  called  for: 
and  thai  provision  should  be  made  lo  include  in  any  such  scheme,  col  only  all 
Ihe  parish  schools,  but  aho  all  eiisling  schools,  wherever  they  are  required  by 
Ihe  necessities  of  the  population,  whose  supporters  may  be  desirous  lo  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages. 

4.  That  the  teachers  appointed  under  Ihe  STstem  contemplated  by  themhscri- 
bers  should  not  be  required  by  law  to  snbacnbe  any  religious  lest ;  that  Normal 
Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  established  ;  that,  under  a  general 
arrangement  for  the  eiaminaiioii  of  the  qualiRcationsof  scboolmaslers,  tberos- 
aession  of  a  license  of  certificate  of  qaaliGcation  shonld  be  necessary  to  entitle 
a  teacher  lo  become  a  candidate  for  any  school  under  the  national  system ;  and 
thai  provision  should  be  made  for  the  adequate  remuneration  of  all  teacben 
who  may  be  so  appointed. 

5.  That  the  dtity  and  responsibility  of  commuatcating  religions  instrnction  to 
children  have,  in  ibe  opInioD  of  the  subscribeis,  been  committed  by  God  to  iheir 
parents,  and  through  tnem  to  such  teachers  as  they  may  choose  lo  intrust  with 


lhat  duly ;  that  In  the  numerous  schools  throughout  Scotland,  which  have  been 
founded  and  supported  by  private  contribution,  the  religloiia  element  has  al- 
wa^  held  a  promlncDL  place;  and  that,  were  Ihe  power  of  nleciing  the  masters, 
filing  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  managing  the  schools,  at  present  vested 
by  law  in  the  Heritun  of  Scotland  and  tha  Presbyteries  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  be  transferred  to  the  heada  of  families  under  a  nalional  system  of 
education,  the  subscriben  woald  regaid  such  an  arrangement  as  affording  not 
only  abaski  of  luion  for  ihe  great  mass  of  Ihe  people  of  this  country,  but  a  far 
belter  secnilty  than  anv  tliat  at  preseut  exists  both  for  a  good  secular  and  a 
good  Christian  education. 

E.  That  in  regard  lo  a  iMtislUive  measoie,  the  subscriliera  are  ofoplniMi, 
with  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  ■  there  is  no  other  mclbod  ol  extri- 
cation,' from  ibe  difflcnllies  with  which  the  question  of  education  in  connection 
with  religion  la  encompassed  In  this  eonninr,  than  the  plan  suggenied  by  him 
as  Ihe  only  practicable  one,— namely,  '  That  in  any  public  measure  for  helping 
on  ifae  edncalion  of  tbe  people,  government  rshould]  abstain  from  lolroducing 
the  element  ofreligion  at  all  Inio  their  part  orthe  scheme,  and  this,  not  because 
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the;  held  the  matter  to'be  insignificant — the  coDtnry  might  be  tlrcityly  ex- 
pressed ia  the  preamble  tif  their  act— but  on  the  KrooDd  ihaL  in  the  preMUt  di- 
vided Btete  of  the  Christian  world,  ihey  would  itOce  do  cogDizance  oT,  Jiut  be- 
cause thef  would  attempt  no  control  over,  the  lell^oD  oi  ap^ieonu  lor  ai^- 
leaving  ibis  matter  eniire  to  (he  parties  who  had  to  do  with  the  otecUoD  and 
management  of  the  schools  which  ihey  had  been  called  upon  to  assiai.  A 
grant  Of  the  State  npoD  this  footing  might  be  Tegaided  ox  being  appropriately 
and  excluaivelj  ibe  expression  of  their  ralne  lor  a  good  aecular  edacatloa.' 

7.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Scotland  generally 
In  a  national  syaiem  of  edncation,  as  well  as  to  secnre  its  eSciencv,  ibefoltowing 
■hould  be  its  main  featnres:— 1st,  That  Local  Boards  sbonldbc  established, 
ibe  members  to  be  appointed  bj  popular  election,  m  the  principle  of  giving  ih« 
franchise  to  all  male  heads  of  families  betas  bousebofdersi  and  with  these 
Boards  should  lie  the  seleetlan  of  masters,  the  general  management  of  the 
sdiools,  and  the  right,  wilhoui  nndoe  inteiliuenee  with  the  master,  to  direct  the 
branches  of  education  to  be  taught.  3(1,  That  there  should  be  a  general  su- 
perintending authority,  so  constituted  as  to  ^cure  the  public  conndencs,  and 
to  be  respoDsibte  to  the  coimlty  tbroogb  Parliament,  which,  without  supersed- 
ing the  Local  Boards,  should  «ee  (hat  their  duties  are  not  neglected— pievent 
abuses  from  being  perpetrated  through  carelessness  or  design — check  exliara- 
ganl  eipendi  to  re— protect  the  Interests  of  all  parties— collect  and  preserve  the 
general  statistics  of  education- and  diffuse  thronghoat  the  eotulry,  by  commn- 
nlcation  with  the  local  boards,  such  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  such  eo lightened  views,  as  their  aatboritalive  position,  and  their  command 
of  aid  from  the  highest  iDlellects  in  the  counlTf ,  may  enable  them  to  connnii- 

Were  such  a  system  adopted,  the  subscribers  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  either  for  the  legislature  or  any  central  authority  to  dictate 
or  control  Ibe  education  to  be  imparted  in  the  National  Schools,  or  to  prescribe 
any  subject  to  be  taught,  or  book  to  be  used ;  aod  should  a  meaiare  fuimded  on 
these  snggesiioas  bccoiue  law,  not  only  would  the  subscribers  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty,  but  they  confideaily  believe  the  ministers  and  religious  communities  In 
the  various  localities  would  see  it  to  ba  theirs,  to  use  ail  their  indueuce  in  pro- 
moting such  arrangements  as,  in  the  worVing  of  the  plan,  would  effectually  se- 
cure a  sound  religious  education  to  the  children  attending  the  schools." 

In  Seplemher,  1847,  on  the  invitation  of  an  edaeational  association  of 
Glasgow,  a  large  meeting  of  teachera  from  various  ports  of  Scotland  naa 
convened  in  the  Higli  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  "the  Educational  losli- 
tule  of  StHjtland"  vaa  formed.    The  following  is  the  preambte  of  tho 


"As  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  of  much 
imponatice  to  the  wellareof  ibe  commtinity ;  as  it  requires  for  its  right  dis- 
ebai^,  a  considerable  amount  of  professional  acquirements  and  skill;  and  aa 
there  is  no  oi^anized  body  in  Scotland,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  and  cer- 
tify the  qualifications  of  those  intending  to  enter  apon  thL"  office,  and  whose  at- 
testation shall  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  individual,  and  snarautee 
to  his  employers;  it  is  expedient  that  the  teachers  of  Scotland,  agreeably  to  the 
_.  _..__.,,..__.  ___....,..  1^  gboaid  nnite  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
igements  of  the  country,  and  thereby  of  In- 
their  condition,  and  raising  tbe  standard  of 

Among  the  modes  of  advancing  the  objects  of  tbe  Instittite,  are  aped' 
fied  ''the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education  bf  meoni  of  ptiblie  lectares,  and  the  Inititution  of  Llirariee." 
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BiDM  tbe  fitregotng  ftccount  of  th^  parochial  schoal  ayriem  waa  writ- 
Un,  the  author  hae  availed  hinueir  of  a  brief  visit  to  that  country  to 
gather  additional  infbnnation  mpecting  the  means  and  Htate  of  educa- 
tion generally  in  Scotland.  The  population,  in  1B51,  waa  2,870,7S1,  of 
which  number,  one-uxth,  or  about  480,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  Eisteen  years,  ahoald  be  at  school  a  portion  of  the  year.  Prom 
the  best  data  he  could  consult,  there  were  not  much  more  than  halfthat 
number  at  school  in  the  year  1852 ;  and  of  tliose  irtio  attended  seliool, 
less  than  one  half  were  to  be  found  in  the  parochial  aehools.  The  fol' 
lowing  is  abrief  summary  of  the  difierent  classes  of  schools: 

I.  Parochial  iSc&ooIa.— The  law,  since  1696,  provides  for  one  school 
in  each  of  the  1,049  parishes,  which  is  not  incorporated  as  a  Royal 
Burgh,  by  authorizing  the  heritors  or  proprietor*  of  land  to  the  value  of 
XIQO,  with  tlia  minister,  to  elect,  and,  in  default  of  such  election  for  four 
months,  the  eonnty  commissionets  to  elect  a  schoolmaster.  The  person 
thus  elected,  after  obtaining  from  tlie  presbytery  within  which  the 
pariah  is  situated,  a  certificate  of  his  being  qualified,  and  signing  the 
confession  of  faith  attd  formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  entitled  to 
an  aimual  salary  of  not  less  than  £35,  a  commodious  house  for  a  school, 
a  dwelling  house  of  at  least  two  apartments  and  a  kitchen,  an  inclosed 
garden  of  at  least  one  acre,  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  and  such  scboc^ 
fees  from  the  parents  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  heritors  and  minister. 
The  teacher  must  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  [Mvabytery,  which 
is  ropreseoted  practically  by  the  mmister  of  the  parish.  The  parochial 
s^odI  is  not  strictly  a  primary  school,  but  in  many  parishes  embraces 
instruction  which  belongs  to  the  academy  or  grammar  achool,  tha 
teacher  being  not  unfrequently  H  graduate  of  one  of  tbe  universities, 
and  many  of  the  scholars  being  fitted  there  for  the  university.  Neither 
is  it  a  free  school.  The  sum  (X30,000)  realized  from  school  fees,  in 
1851,  exceeded  (he  amount  raised  by  tax  on  the  heritors,  exclusive  of 
the  accommodation  of  the  school-house,  and  the  master's  dwelling  and 
garden.  The  whole  number  attending  these  schools  in  1852  was  about 
75,000. 

II.  Royai  Bwgh  iScAoois.— These  exist  in  parishes  included  within 
the  limits  of  towns  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  which  are  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  parochial  system.  They  aro  geoerolly  gram- 
mar schools,  and  are  established  by  the  municipal  council,  and  supported 
partly  by  endowment  or  municipal  grant,  but  principally  by  school  fees. 
The  whole  number  of  Burgh  Schools  does  not  exceed  90,  with  about 
6,500  pufHls. 

IlL  Se—ionai  Scftoob.— These  are  confined  to  the  populous  parishes, 
and  are  established  and  supported  by  the  Kirk  session,  in  addition  to  ths 
parochial  school  In  1851,  there  were  104  Sessional  schools^  with  11,6S2 
scholars.  . 

IV.  JjsemUy  Schools.— Since  1B24,  the  General  Assembly  has  main- 
tained, out  of  a  system  ol  church  collections,  schools  in  destitute  districts, 
principally  in  the  Highlands  and  IslandA    In  1851,  there  were  118 
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by  the  Araenibly,  besda  14  fBiiisle  actwoU,  wilb  bb  °^f-r''"ri>t.  in  ■)!, 

of  over  14,000  pupili.    Betide*  the*e  scboeli,  tbo  AMemUy  iminlainir 

two  noniud  (cboob,  one  at  ELdinborgh,  and  mm  »t  Q]a»gaw,  eractad  at 

so  «xpeiiM  of  over  £25,000,  (#12£^0OOJ  io  vbich  137  t«a<dun  won  ia 

Iniaiag. 

V.  Sadet]/  Schoals.— To  aid  certaio  localiliei^  sot  reached  by  the 
parochiBl  ayileni,  Mcietiei  have  been  formed.  The  earliect  oT  theae, 
was  the  "  SocUly  for  iVepof  of uif  Cbriitian  KnovUdge,"  ooouneiMed 
in  1701,  and  having DowapennaDent  fund  oTover  £100,000,  theafmaal 
ineome  of  which  nipporti  or  aidi  about  230  ichaaU.  The  GaeHeSdtool 
Soeiet]/  in  Edinburgh,  and  aa  ausiUiary  nciety  bi  Gkaagow,  ■"'"'"■n 
about  80  Khoola  for  poor  diildren  of  Highland  parentage. 

VI.  Advenbat  or  Pritott  ScbaiU.—la  all  large  tomu,  acboola  are 
eeiabliahed  by  prirate  teachera  al  their  own  ritka,  and  depeodent  on  tbe 
fees  or  tuition  of  tbie  ■cholara.  They  orifioate  io  the  real  or  allied 
demaod  of  additional  acconunodatkxw  to  tboee  provided  by  law,  or  by 
varioui  reUgioui  commuaioni,  or  for  a  better  or  at  leaat  a  diSerent  Liod 


Til.  OrpAon  JKwm*  and  other  ErtdoKtd  SchooU.—Btaidea  the 
richly  endowed  hoapitali  and  esylums  for  orphan  children  in  Edinburgh 
and  other  ciliea  of  Scotland,  there  are  olber  large  cndowmenti  for  the 
permanent  rapport  oT ordinary  elementary  and  grammar  icbotrft.  Theee 
endowment!  yield  an  income  of  over  £50,000,  and  auiqwrt  over  100  inde- 
pendent RchooU,*  bendeiaugnientingt  the  "oliu^c^aatill  larger  num- 
ber of  teachera. 

VIII.  School*  in  amntetion  vilh  the  F^rte  Church. — The  dierup- 
.  tion  of  the  Chareh  of  Scotland,  and  the  separate  organisation  of  tli« 
Free  Church,  bai  led  to  prodigioot  elTorti  on  tbe  part  of  the  latter  to 
establiih  a  lyatem  or*duM>b  in  connectioD  with  the  churchee  in  iti  con>- 
munioCL  The  lyitem  embraces  a  college,  with  ipecial  reference  Io 
theolt^ical  education,  two  normal  Khoris  for  tba  training  of  teachen^  a 
grammar  achool  in  every  large  town,  an  elementary  ichool  in  oonnedioa 
with  every  chareh,  and  mbordinate  ichoolB  aitd  evening  elaaiea  in  large 
congregatioiu,  and  mieciinisry  ecbooU  in  destitute  localitiae.  Tbe  ex* 
penw  ia  borne  by  a  general  education  fund,  made  up  of  annual  cdleo' 
tionr,  and  applicable  to  building  purpoeei,  and  a  KhooImanterB'  sosten- 
tation  food,  in  aid  of  teachers'  oalariee.  The  reaulta  ol  thie  movemenl 
are  not  fully  developed — but  it  haa  abwHiied  into  the  connection  of  Um 
Free  Church  mapy  adventure  or  private  echoiji,  and  thui  placed  tbcoi 
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waAtir  \MUmf  Wj^trrUvn,  M»d  hi  %  more  certain  fonndaHim ;  ud,  ftt  the 
RMM  Une,  while  it  htti  malti^led  ichoob  in  dsBtitals  districts,  It  hu 
iFMtkeD»d  Ute  efltciencf  of  the  parochial  aod  aasembly  schools  b;^  estsb* 
)Mmg  cvnqwting  schoob  In  Qie  bum  neighborhood.  In  ISSl,  the 
adbotte  In  oamiedio*  wWi  the  Free  Church  and  aided  by  Its  fliod  were 
•ifidlovB: — 

4S4  Congrt^UMial  eelMeh— 4cbo<da  connected  with  parttcuiar  con- 
gr^alioiu,  and  reeetving  aid  from  (he  Scboolmaetcni'  Susten- 
tation  ftind  of  the  Church. 

17+  Side  or  district  Schools. 

18  Municipal  Hcbools— planted  in  deatitnte  Imadities. 
S  Grammar  achocdft. 
i  Konnal  eduMla. 

618  Schools,  with  666  teachers,  and  6T,6C6  pupils,  toward  which  (h« 
Bdacatimul  Ccnnmittee  of  tbe  Church  contrjbnted  £14,000,  or  about 
$S6,000,  in  the  jear  1B61.  The  sum  contributed  in  school  fees  and  local 
subscriptions  to  these  schools  exceeds  £16,000,  or  |70,000. 

To  the  pupils  attending  the  abore  schools,  the  committee  add  15,000 
children  attending  ereidng  schools,  making  7E,887  scholars  under  the 
general  BOperfinoh  and  influence  of  the  Free  Church  in  1861. 

IX.  iSbAtfoZi  m  eontuetttm  aith  the  Scotch  Epiteopal  Church,  Iht 
Vhiled  pTt»byttri(m  Chvrchet,  oiul  the  BoTrum  CatAolie  Church. — The 
disruption  oT  the  Free  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  has  led 
to  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  different  religious  communions  to  establish 
separate  denominatiiMwl  schools,  and  has  awaliened  public  attention  to 
the  religious  tc8ts  and  other  features  of  the  paradml  irfstem  which  m 
inoonsisteot  with  the  claimsof  difierent  dcnominatioos  to  an  equality  of 
civil  priTilegea,  The  statistics  of  these  denonunational  sdiools  in  18tS9 
were  as  follows : — 

United  I>resbjtBrian  Church  has  54  schools,  with  6,009  scholars. 

Scotch  Episc^  "        "08        **        "    6,»00        « 

Rontan  Oatfaolit)  "        **    40        "        "    6,000        " 

Other  denomiitatkmihaTC  IS        "       "    1,000        " 

Id  adtlitioD  to  the  educational  bequests  mentioned  in  the  Note  on  the 
EartgoiBg  page,  the  fbllowing  roaj  be  rited  : — 

Qmbob  Heriot,  celebrated  b^  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the  "JinfUnt 
0tordi»  "  of  James  VI.,  was  borne  in  1663.  He  succeeded  t9  bis  Other's 
business  as  a  goldsmith,  In  one  of  the  booths  then  and  lor  long  after> 
wards  attached  to  St  Giles*  Church. 

In  1607,  he  was  appmnted  goldsmiA  to  Ann  of  Denmark,  the  Queen 
Oonsort,  and  In  1601,  Jeweler  to  the  King.  The  Queen  was  rerf  ChuI 
•f  Jewelrj  tor  her  own  use,  profuse  in  presents  of  it  to  others,  and  reiT 
chM)gef\iI  in  her  taste  for  particular  articles.  In  all  these  reacts  she 
was  naturally  followed  by  the  court  circles  of  the  time. 

Oil  the  removal  of  the  court  to  London,  firaiot,  who  accompanied  i^ 
finind  a  greatly  enlarged  field  for  his  business,  as  well  as  more  wealthy 
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ODstomen.  He  wu  tiao  ft  mOMj'  leader,  u  it  wu  then  imul  Ibr  men 
in  bis  bueineae  to  be,  ud  before  hU  dotth  had  ■uiMNed  «  coosidcrMe 
fortune. 

Soon  after  his  desth  his  monej',  with  the  exception  of  some  l^jadeB, 
Wfts  invested,  S8  ha  bad  preriouHlj  wished,  in  tiia  purchue  of  land  in 
the  immediste  Ticioitj  of  the  d^  of  EdJnbtirgfa.  ^le  sabseqnent  valne 
of  the  proper^,  sa  the  site  msinlj  of  the  nsv  town  of  Edinburgh,  coun- 
tensnced  a  greatly  exa^ierated  estimate  of  the  original  bequest,  which 
was  somewbat  lees  than  24,000!.,  though  the  annual  income  la  now  not 
leea  than  16,5001. 

Nothing  was  at  first  contempUtad,  or  till  1S46  thought  oi;  befond  the 
hoH^tal,  whioh  bears  the  name  of  "SarMft,"  and  which  was  the  flrst 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  model  in  the  fbnnder's  mind  was  the  Blue- 
coat  School  in  London, 

Instead  of  extending  the  hospital  iteell)  as  had  been -contemplated,- all 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to  build  and  maintain  out-scboola  on  the 
Heriot  foundation.  These  were  not  to  be  of  the  hospital  kind,  but  ordi- 
nary daj-schoola,  fbr  the  class  of  children  that  usually  attend  the  Ses- 
sional  and  other  schools,  prorided  in  large  towns  fbr  the  children  of  the 
laboring  cbmin.  Dm  ehildren  an  neither  lodged,  fed,  nor  clothed,  but 
noeire  their  education  frati*  en  eonditUn  iff  r^gvlmrili/  of  attwdvBM, 

The  utes  have  been  selected  in  the  most  denselj-peof^ed  qoartOTs  of 
the  town.  Twelve  have  now  been  erected ;  eight  for  boya  and  giil^  and 
four  for  io&nts.  , 

Ahdrbw  Beu,  whose  name  is  well  known  aa  opposed  to  that  of  Lan- 
caster in  the  eontroversy  r^ardiog  the  merit  of  originating  the  monito- 
rial syatem,  left  his  fortune,  with  the  exception  of  special  legacies,  in  two 
large  bequests,  for  the  purpose  of  carrjing  out  those  educational  tIcwb 
which  he  had  gradually  been  led  to  conwder  as  of  the  utmost  impwlance 
to  the  whole  human  race. 

One  deed,  dated  May,  IBSO,  conveyed  in  trust  to  the  then  provost  of 
St  Andrew's,  the  two  ministers  of  the  town  churdi,  to  be  followed  by 
their  sucoeasora,  and  to  ProfeMor  Alexander,  to  be  followed  l^  the  Sheriff 
Depute  of  Fife,  aOdhis  suoceespiB  in  office,  ISO,  000^,  to  be  employed  is 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  schools  on  the  Msdras,  m  monitoriat 
system.  Of  this  sum  60,0001.  wss  allotted  to  St.  Andrew's,  10,0001.  to 
Edinburgh,  10,0001  to  Glasgow,  lO.OOOt  to  Leith,  lO.OOOi.  to  Aberdeen^ 
10,0001.  to  luvemesB,  and  10,0001.  to  a  NavaJ  school  in  London.  As  aa 
equivalent  to  10,0001.,  the  estate  of  Egmor,  valued  at  4001.  a  year,  was 
left  to  Cupar  of  Fife  for  a  similar  parpoEe. 

Another  deed  conveyed  the  reddue  of  his  estate,  with  special  and 
j^eral  directions,  to  other  trustees,  of  whom  Lord  Leven  and  Ur.  Cook, 
W.  S.,  are  now  the  u&b.%  parties.  This  yidded  at  the  time  about  K6,- 
OOOL,'  which  baa  been  coosideraUy  increaMd  by  aoeamulaUnw  ftom 
JntetesL 
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L  UTBODucnos. — esHXRAii  uaiMitTr^  or  thi  hotkcotiot. 

I.  Pbtsical  exercise  for  the  healthy  growth  and  relsxation  of  the 
Itody  ;  exercises  of  obMrvation,  coDception,  and  imaginatioD,  for  lh« 
mind;  and  moral  and  religious  lessons  for  the  cultivation  of  tha 
heart,  are  the  priocipal  eDgagements  of  infancy,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  infant  aohool.  Under  physical  exercise  we  include  the  right  reg- 
ulation of  the  physical  circuiTwUncea  in  which  the  child  receives  hk 
inatrucUon,  which,  though  he  is  oatwardly  passive  under  them,  very 
greatly  influence  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  feelings ;  phyeical  «xer- 
Mses,  strictly  so  called,  reqairing  poeitii'e  bodily  exertion,  such  as  he 
is  subjected  to  in  the  school-room ;  the  recreation  of  the  play-ground, 
where,  in  full  apparent  freedom,  he  is  yet  under  superintendence ; 
and,  la«tly,  singing,  which  in  one  aspect  of  it  is  one  of  the  keenest  of 
all  the  physical  incitements  to  the  general  work  of  the  school.  Exer- 
cises of  observation  and  conception  are  given  by  means  of  things  or 
objects  such  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  hand  handle,  and  the  ear  hear; 
their  appearance  to  the  eye  in  color,  form,  and  size;  to  the  touch  in 
weight,  hardness,  and  other  qualities;  to  the  ear  in  sound.  As  a 
distinct  exercise  of  obaervation  by  Uiis  la^  sewe,  is  to  be  mentioned 
the  combination  of  musical  sounds  by  singing.  Exercises  of  imagin- 
ation  are  found  in  the  elementary  gaographlcal  lesson,  in  which  the 
pupil  is  required  to  group  natural  things,  such  as  he  has  already  ob- 
served, variously  as  to  place ;  and  in  reading  or  relating  stories  of 
real  or  imaginary  life.  Uoral  and.relifpousinstructiouoomprisesdoc- 
trinea  or  points  for  belief  in  morality  and  religion ;  feelings  to  be 
cherished,  and  actions  to  be  practiced.  This  kind  of  inatruotion  may 
for  the  most  part  be  best  given  in  the  form  of  incidental  teflectiona 
throughout  the  daily  work,  and  exeicitee  of  devotion. 

S.  The  instruction  of  the  inGut  school  is  nnied  on  through  the 
mediiim  of  fiuniliar  conversation  between  the  teadter  and  his  pupils. 
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They  csD  not  read  wb«n  they  begtii  tlteir  eoone ;  y«t  Omj  have  pov* 
en  «tuch  &re  eager  for  activity.  The  moat  advaoced  of  them,  though 
they  may  be  able  to  lead  very  eaay  nanstiTe,  faaTS  not  that  facility 
that  enables  them  to  extract  iofonnatioii  from  what  they  read ;  sod, 
even  if  by  the  teaober*!  help  tbay  can  turn  thk  to  Koonnt,  they  ought 
to  know,  and  they  are  able  to  hnow,  much  mors  than  this  eourca  can 
Bspply  tbem  with.  It  is  most  mmatnral  to  make  thor  reading-power 
the  measure  of  their  intellectual  activity.  It  is  by  conversation  upon 
actual  objects  and  feeli^p  that  the  parent  first  calls  forth  the  glim- 
gering  intelligence  of  the  child ;  so  it  is  by  conrersatJon,  or,  to  call  it 
by  \t»  technical  name,  oral  iDatmction,  that  the  teacher  is  to  continue 
the  process  which  the  parent  has  begun.  By  this  method  alone  is  it 
possible  to  give  the  child  a  stimulns  to  attention  ;  for  it  iDterposaa 
nothing  between  the  child  and  (lie  living  voice  of  his  instructor  to 
prevent  the  full  play  of  that  mntual  sympathy  winch  is  the  very 
breath  of  the  school  life.  By  this  method  alone  is  it  possible  to  give 
an  impulse  to  his  observation,  imt^nation,  cariosity  ;  for  it  snbmiU 
interesting  things  to  his  inspection,  while  it  humors  his  volatillly  by 
turning  aside  to  notice  any  thing  that  attracts  hb  own  notice  by  the 
way.  And  by  this  method  alone  b  it  possible  to  engage  the  child  in 
foil  activity  without  restraining  his  freedom  ;  the  teacher  presents  to 
him  things  of  which  he  already  knows  something,  and,  speaking 
to  him  as  a  friend  and  companion  rather  than  as  a  preceptor,  easily 
draws  from  him  the  knowledge  he  is  so  willing  to  show. 

8.  There  is  another  aspect  of  this  oral  instruction  not  less  impor- 
tant ;  it  b  our  great  means  for  giving  the  child  the  use  of  his  mother- 
tongne.  When  the  time  coraes  for  the  parent  to  initiate  the  child  in 
this,  she  does  not  make  *  set "  lessons  on  language ;  she  speaks  to 
him  of  things  and  feelings  in  which  he  will  be  interested,  knowing 
that  in  learning  of  these  he  is  learning  to  speak.*  The  teacher  must 
proceed  In  the  same  way.  Langnage  b  nothing  apart  from  ideas ; 
words  must  be  taught  to  the  infant  in  connection  with  things,  Tim 
aspect  of  ond  instruction  b  fluently  forgotten  in  the  infant  school ; 
otherwise,. it  would  not  be  thmst  into  the  subordinate  place  it  b  oflea 
found  to  occupy.  In  oral  instruction,  whatever  subjects  it  deals  with, 
the  teacher  should  remember  that  be  b  training  the  child  to  language. 
He  must  engage  each  one,  therefore,  in  conversation ;  he  must  vary 
the  subjects  of  ooovenation,  as  each  subject  has  a  vocabulary  pwiio- 
illar  to  itself;  he  must  watch  attentively  to  secure  a  gradual  increase 
of  power  over  words,  oont«nt  at  first,  perhaps,  with  their  utterance  of 
single  words,  but  looking,  by  and  by,  for  plurasM,  and  tben  eaay  wtm- 
'  B«  aininl,  ctup.  I. 
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tOMei.  Nor  mint  he  be  woMied  mth  nipei6ti»a»,  u  the  ohildMii  ua 
jmt  beginning  their  u«i(iiMa  in  language,  Kwl  raqnin  long  utd 
varied  praetioo  to  learn  its  endlcu  nrietj  of  tamm.  Wbiiit  onl  in- 
Btrnetton  is  the  rule  in  the  inbot  ecfaool,  it  ia  pre-eminently  the  want 
of  tlte  jouDgCBt  in&nto.  The  teaelMr  amy  obntm  n  the  etcttf  pupila 
some  dimiiiution  of  interwt  in  tbe  oml  Icaaona ;  thi*  ia  one  of  tiie 
aymptoQu  that  die  time  hf»  omb»  Ibr  advaawng  tbeta  fwm  tbe  in&ot 
school.  They  have  now  got  a  praetioal  comtoand  orer  apeeeh  which 
serrea  them  for  all  or^ary  piupont ;  and  tbey  not  only  nqnire,  but 
feel  aderiiefor,  (be  new  field  (rf  exerdw  wkich  book-ia^trootioB  girts.. 
But  tbe  younger  cbitdren  hare  no  aach  eommand  of  langu^ ;  and 
what  they  want  nost  is  Bnch  a  knowle^  of  the  naniea  of  coiamon 
tbings  and  aetiotn  m  AM  enable  tfaem  to  chat«cteriie  tbew  wb«i 
tbey  lee  them,  and  to  bold  intereoune  with  their  feUowa  regwdiag 
them.  Hence  their  aequiritioo  of  languagv  goes  on  with  great  rapid- 
ity. The  younger  tbe  diildren,  lbereA>re,  the  more  ^ould  tbay  be 
occupied  by  oral  iaatrnctioB. 

4.  Wfaflt  bt«  we  to  aay  of  boolc-Iearoing,  whicb  in  point  ot  fiwt  oo- 
eupiee  a  place  in  aft  infant  ichoob  t  The  power  to  read  with  intelli- 
gence ia  tbe  greateat  beneAt  which  •ehool-edocatien  beetowa  upon  ua; 
for  this  enablea  as  to  educate  ouiaelvea  in  after-life.  Not  unnatntally, 
^ereforo,  tbe  reading^leaMHi  ooeupiea  the  principal  plaw  in  tba  com- 
mon school.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  it  aboild 
hold,  as  it  ia  commonly  made  to  hoM,  tbe  principal  place  in  Iha  infant 
acbool ;  for  tbe  proper  atody  of  it  reqmres  certain  powera  wbich  the 
cbild  in  the  fint  period  of  bia  edtteation  does  not  poaacaa.  It  is  aelf- 
evideot  tbat  reading  ia  an  eSbrt  for  tbe  child,  whilst  convenation  is 
not.  Even  to  read  mechanically  is  so.  It  is  impoaaible  for  him  to 
fix  his  eye  upon  a  page,  and  to  thread  bia  way  from  word  to  word, 
and  from  line  to  line,  in  their  close  suoceaaion,  without  feeling  a  strain 
apon  the  nerres  of  right,  and  through  them  upon  the  brain,  wbiob 
bin  only  to  be  pndongad  to  do  him  aerioos  injury.  To  read  with  in- 
telligence is  a  double  or  complex  efifert  It  indudee  all  the  efibrt 
■eoessary  for  medMnical  reading,  and  in  addition  the  eflbrt  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  tbe  mind  moving  at  tbe  same  rate  aa  the  eye. 
Tha  nMobanical  motioa  t«idi  froei  the  first  to  outstrip  tbe  mental ; 
and  the  efibrt  to  keep  them  together  is  the  most  paioAil  to  whieh  tba 
infant  caa  be  anl^eottid.  Tbe  brun  is  Modse  a  twofold  strain ;  tbat 
bom  without  tfarougfa  tbe  nerves  of  sight,  and  tbat  from  within  pro- 
ceeding from  the  nfiex  action  of  the  mind  upon  it.  Well  haa  it 
been  said  that  "it  ia  not  so  mnch  tbe  actual  prooeaa  of  leamiog  to 
read  as  the  consequences  (^  being  able  to  read  during  eariy  yeara 
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tlut  *re  to  be  gauded  i^naL"  Fvmi  ph;Bioal  oonuderatkrH,  Hun 
-^-wbich  dictate  the  fimdwneDtii]  law  in  iofiuit  edncatioD — we  con- 
elude  tbat  is  imprudent  to  have  the  ohild'a  atteotioD  fixed  tit  aoj 
ooniiderable  portioD  a(  a  day  on  a  book.* 

fi.  Bjatamatio  reading  frem  boc^  ahoold  be  delayed  till  the  child 
beoomes  phyiioallf  capable  of  a  little  cotmooim  efibit,  which  it  does 
about  four  and  a  half  or  five  yean  of  age ;  that  ia  to  aay,  it  may  be 
carried  on  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  or  two  yean  of  hit  iufiuit- 
Khool  attendance.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  delaying  it  evei)  till 
the  very  end  of  thi«  period ;  his  progren  would  be  all  the  more  rajud 
when  he  did  be^pn.  But  on  thitptnnt  the  teadter  may  defer  to  the 
deMrea  of  parenta,  pionded  he  do  not  urga  forward  the  child  too 
modi  with  the  readiig-taak,  by  keeping  him  at  hi*  book  ont  an  ini- 
moderate  proportion  of  hit  duly  tme.  Doring  the  fint  half  of  his 
infant-echool  attendaooe,  the  cklld  ibonld  be  fw^Mred  for  learning  to 
read  rather  than  engaged  in  readii^.  Hii  oral  inatniotion  wiU  pat 
him  in  pOBMMion  of  a  large  number  of  word*  with  their  applications ; 
without  which  it  ii  altogether  a  aoleomn  to  engage  him  with  written 
language.  It  can  alao  make  him  aoqnainted  with  the  forms  aad 
sounds  of  all  the  most  fitmiliar  wmxIs  of  the  language,  and  with  the 
elementi  of  words,  in  connection  with  the  thingt  which  it  ^teaka  to 
bin  about,  not  only  without  tasking  him,  hut  by  way  of  amnaa- 
ment. 

With  these  HmitaUone  we  may  coneant  to  reckon  the  reading- 
lesson  as  one  of  the  oocnpations  of  the  infant  school. 

6.  The  following  taUe  presenta  at  one  view  the  difEannt  parts  of 
the  school-woik  :f— 


I 


.  Heslthy  condEtion  of  the  sehool-room. 
nijalcsl  ezerdsee  in  sdiooL 
BacmtioD  in  pUj-grooud. 


*TlHllnttalotliaaKirfbo«tilalB&De7in  wiwhin  katv  diBMd  ihu  in  tk*  work  «> 
filiiH£ilMa(i>*,"*b>M«nrnndle,tlHp,  lT,vUcli«baDld  b>  ewsfaUr  nvl  br  iheiui' 

JeDL    "  Nol  >  ijllitile  of  bunk  Inniliii,"  nja  theuthiir,  "BHd  tun  bcBD  inqnindiiDd 

Kmelf  atHklMninl-Uid  rdtnmlnd  D^li 

■ue  sf  Ik*  hif  H*'  nunl  itlirUj,  bat  mr  tm 

^r»riatti  iDformUlBnunKemlaf  IhiTulbleiiDlTane;  udht  cuj  bin  ourta  acqtulnluica 

with  whaltrer  presenli  truclf  ufidari  pLauunbla  npHl,  CMidM 

ifrmbla  AatU  b*  jwanoMd  U  Ibc  InlkU  salnd."}    apatUnf  oT  lb*  labsr  of  ilia  child  tn 

ruciinf  ulih  lalalllfatWF,  heaaya,  ■'There  la  a  particular  j»ilb«»Mii  the  motion  of  the  eje 

and  thai  nflh*  Dlnd,]  a  want  arajnchroDoo*  nwTatnmt,  and  a  aaDH  ofdMnM,  U)d  ■  Hnta 

wlitetaqoMhlrukKa  Iba  paveriif  anuthia;  nrirpanlaud  tB,lBpalrUwbnlB.    .    .    . 

It  ia  ccrtaia  Ibat  the  rlMldj  vjgar  of  b^h  baalth  will  almoM  alwaja  bo  IbDDd  In  InTeraa  pro- 

portlnn  Id  the  haon  In  the  dir,  dnrlni  which  a  child  bai  a  hnak  batoH  tak  irec' 

1  on  ibe  laMnlehancM-af  mrl/ tHUBctloB,  KuHl  haa  an  cu^wt  chwter  ta  Ua  *BTk 
CO  -  iiantn^t."    Baa  book  It,  chap.  I. 
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1.  omenta. 

2.  Namber, 

S.  Color  and  (brm. 
4  Sooiul. 

5.  Qeognphj. 

6.  Beading  and  redtiiig  to  pQ^la. 
'   Budinff  ukd  apflUib^ 

Soobfoes  and  pobita  br  b«lM 

DuUw 
TncideuU]  ini 
DevotioiiB. 
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7,  It  it  the  firU  Md  oiHiatut  datj  of  the  inikiifrMhool  teuher  to 
■Ueod  to  the  TcigaUft>n  of  phjniod  influenoM.  H«  bta  to  de«l  with 
A  la^  ninidwr  of  childmii,  of  tender  age,  of  difiereat  tenpenmenta 
and  dtgntit  <^  health,  keenly  saeooptible  of  eztecnal  iuflaenoe  cm  their 
bodily  baau*,  and  liable  to  sufiec  from  eren  slight  irr^pilarities.  A 
disregard  of  the  plaiiiest  lam  of  ba«lth  in  the  eoboid-room  muBt,  in 
the  ead,  affact  the  health  of  the  children ;  in  the  meastime  it  pre- 
vent* them  deriTing  any  benefit  fhun  the  foA  in  trhioh  they  are  en- 
gaged. For  bia  own  aake,  too,  tb«  teacher  mnat  be  mtDdful  of  these 
lam.  If  he  ia  depreued  in  ^iiila,  not  to  say  enfeebled  in  he^th,  the 
whole  school  taSen.  Ooe  day's  work  in  a  olote  room  may  not  aSeot 
him  much ;  but  no  oonatitntion  can  renst  the  effect  of  a  oontinusooe 
of  tbis  of-er  MTeral  yean.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  auch  influences  oper- 
ate almost  imperoeptibly  that  his  danger  lies.  Let  the  sanitMy  state 
of  bii  school-room,  then,  be  bis  first  thought  when  he  enters  it  in  the 
morning;  and  let  his  thooghh  recur  to  this  at  the  end  of  mwj 
lesson. 

8.  first  in  order  of  importance  is  ventilatiMi.  The  school  mnat 
have  a  steady  suf^y  of  fresh  air  throughout  the  day.  The  symp- 
toms which  indicate  n^Iect  of  this  are  rery  plain.  Perhaps  tb« 
teacher  may  often  be  oonsoiont  of  a  dimneee  of  eyesight,  a  giddiness 
of  head,  a  general  languor  and  drowsiness  which  nothing  can  shake 
off  and  for  which  he  can  not  w^  acoooint ;  it  is  probable  they  are 
largely  owing  to  hi*  working  in  impure  air.  Uaoy  continue  even  to 
bear  headaches,  sickness,  or  sore  throat,  witbont  arer  snqiacting  tbat 
tbsae  are  owing  to  the  some  cause.  If  such  be  the  effect  on  the 
teaeher,  is  it  to  be  sni^iosed  tbat  tbe  diiidren  will  eseape  ?  Th«r 
countenances  and  tbe  tonee  ot  their  voice  are  tome  index  to  the  state 
of  the  scdiooL  And  if  the  teaeher  will  scrutinize  theaa,  as  he  should 
accustom  himself  to  do,  be  will  be  kept  from  error  in  this  matter.  It 
it  not  enough  that  the  air  be  tteah  in  the  mcvning;  or  that  the  win- 
do;wB  be  opened  and  closed  fitfully  throughout  the  day,  just  as  aoei- 
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dent  fusj  direct  liis  sttention  to  tbe  subject,  or  flut  there  be  one 
stereotyped  degree  of  ventiUtion  thnmghout  the  year;  this  h  a  mat- 
ter that  requires  attention  from  hour  to  hoar,  and  froai  day  bo  day, 
according  to  wind  and  weather.  An  atmoaphere  tibich  n  fresfa  in 
the  morning  very  bmh  becomes  vitiated  imleM  it  it  changed,  and  th« 
teacher  miiy  not  he  cotuciou  of  iti  condition ;  he  can  not  do  better 
tb&n  go  outside  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

9.  Aoother  important  feature  is  the  keeping  np  of  a  proper  degree 
of  temperature  in  the  school-room.  Every  sdiool  should  have  a  Bre ; 
and  the  tcaeher  should  regulate  it  throi^hont  the  day.  Where  there 
ik  neither  fire  nor  stove,  ire  need  hardly  wonder  Aat  the  windows 
ihould  be  kept  dose  to  obtain  warmth.  Both  ettremes  of  temper*- 
tore  must  be  avraded.  If  the'  temperature  be  kept  habitually  toff 
Bigb,  the  children  will  become  nervotnlj  sensitive  of  cold.  At  the 
nme  time  the  air  may  be  treeh  and  yet  injuriously  ooM.  Psrticii' 
hu-ly  are  drafts  to  be  avoided.  As  mnny  schools  are  coostrncted,  it; 
is  bardty  postibic  to  avoid  these,  A  class  ^ontd  not  stand  immedi- 
ately under  an  open  window  or  behind  a  door. 

10.  The  management  (^  lig^t  is  sot  so  much  attended  to  ns  Hi 
onght  to  be  in  schools.  A  doll,  dingy  room,  in  which  the  eye  has  to 
Strain  itself  to  discern  olgecta,  mnil  depress  the  elastidty  of  children. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  a  body  of  bright  light,  streaming  into  the  6ees  of 
a  doss,  can  not  but  produce  restleasneM  md  inattention.  If  tbe  win-, 
dows  are  not  well  placed  for  the  distribution  of  li^tt,  the  tescher' 
may,  perhaps,  modii7  their  effects  by  regnhtii^  the  state  of  (b» 
blinds.  An  infitnt  school  should  be  a  light,  cheerful  phce.*  A  ston«- 
color  is  moat  suitable  for  the  waits. 

11.  Children  in  the  inflint  school  are  not  capaUe  of  mncfa  tension, 
dther  mental  or  bodily.  A  great  d«ri  of  iDsttention  is  (rften  attriba- 
ted  to  willful  trifling,  which  would  be  more  justly  traced  to  tbe  teach- 
er^ disr^ard  of  the  physical  capacity  of  the  children. 

Hie  houn  of  school  attendance  should  not  be  long ;  never  exoeed- 
bg  four  daily ;  distribated  Aus,  two  boors  in  the  forenoon,  nnd  two 
h  the  aflenioon,  with  an  hour's  interval ;  or  better,  into  tJiree  sittings 
of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  each  with  two  intervals  of  three  qnar- 
(ers  each,  if  the  drcnnntances  of  the  KkocA  admit  of  iL  Whatever 
(^tldren  can  do  in  school,  they  will  accomplish  witbln  these  hours; 
fo  prolong  their  attendance  to  five  or  sis  honra,  instead  of  aiding  tlnsr 
progress,  will  only  injure  tbdr  health.     Parents  are  oilen  found  tb 
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6mn  tbic  longer  ftttoDdaaoa ;  bat  the  toubo-  nut  ba  guided  neilber 
bj  tfaeir  ^^ooniioB  nor  their  MlfitfaM«,  but  b;  hii  own  eoDKiowDOM. 
of  what  11  right  in  thu  matter ;  for  it  ii  he  aloBe  that  would  have  tO> 
bear  the  reipoiuibiltty  ia  the  event  of  anj  child  bnog  injured. 

12.  Every  nuffniog  and  aftvnoon  ■bonld  be  oocopied  hj  vsriona 
leasoDt.  A  leaaon  ahonhl  not  aveng*  in  dnnriion  mora  than  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  hoar,  and  on  no  account  exoeed  twenty  minutes.  It  u  haiA 
enough  to  suUaia  the  attention  even  fix  this  period,  and  no  child  will 
be  able  to  retain  more  ihm  we  can  tell  him  within  it  The  teacher 
should  subdivide  hia  lenon  rather  than  trespass  beyond  thisVmit. 
Lessons  of  diffetent  kinds,  i.  sl,  oooapying  difiennt  senses,  should  M* 
Uw  each  other ;  this  is  a  great  reliefl  H  is  ahsurd  to  speak  of  Hum- 
frequent  ohaages  as  uuing  loss  of  time^ 

J8.  Not  more  than  threv^grths  of  each  morning  and  afternoon 
penod  sboukl  be  devoted  to  instractimi  whkb  involves  mental  occa- 
paUon.  It  is  necessary  to  have  short  intervals  between  the  lessooa 
for  physical  relaxation;  which  i» given  other  by  a  gowral  change  at 
poeitioo  in  the  classes  throi^hoot  the  school,  accompanied  with 
march iiy,  or  by  special  bodily  movements.  Further,  it  may  som» 
times  be  necessary  durii^  the  lesson  t«  recall  the  wandering  tbpnghta 
of  one  or  of  all  by  rach  mevemeDls  for  «  few  seconds ;  the  teacher 
may  easily  read  in  the  countenancta  of  the  children  when  sn^  m 
Btimulos  will  be  beoeflcial.  Too  much  either  of  sittii^  or  of  standing 
is  ohjectionable ;  they  must  alternate.  Variety  in  every  species  of 
actirity  is  the  rule  of  the  infitnt  school. 

14.  There  is  an  endleta  choice  in  the  seleedon  of  physieal  ezwoises; 
body,  legs,  arms,  and  flogeK,  may  all  be  called  iato  requisition. 
Bending  of  the  body,  a  snddoi  pstaieg  from  a  ntting  to  a  standing 
posture  and  vm  mtm,  easy  gymnastic  movements  of  the  arms,  beat- 
ing time  witii  the  feet,  action  smoogat  the  different  fingsn,  and  imi- 
tation of  the  trades,  are  the  most  oommoo.  The  secret  of  success  in 
tbeae  ii  alartnces  ia  calling  for  them  and  in  v«rying  them  rapidly 
^od  decidedly.  Th^  diould  be  performed  h;  the  children,  partly  «k . 
word  of  command,  but  chiefly  in  silence,  by  imitatioa,  wit^  ^cs  fiied 
on  tho  example  of  the  teaober.*  I^Vee  and  confident  motion  is  india- 
pensable  in  the  teachw  whilst  giving  tbem  -,  they  will  Atil  unless  the 
children  see  and  feel  the  inflnence  of  this.  Bmartnees  in  giving  these 
eMrases  is  not  the  least  of  the  Moomplishments  of  the  ipbot-schotj 
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teaeher;  it  tonwintosnwd  to  diadpUiiethatSnincMiHitioi]  to  ramud 
•till  whicfa  woold  otharwise  diitarb  him,  llie  onlj  limitatitni  t» 
them  IB  thst  thej  ahontd  not  Im  ungraceflil  in  themselTK,  or  nndDljr 
Boisj,  or  teod  to  prattnce  any  kind  of  dbeomfart  in  the  clitn-roora. 
ThoM  are  particulsrlj  luitable  which  &om  the  rhythm  of  their  mo- 
tion admit  of  being  aeoompooied  by  aitiging;  of  which  marching  ta 
l^e  most  prominent. 

'  Ifi.  We  ahull  do  no  more  than  simply  notice  here  the  exerciBei  of 
the  pUy-gronnd,  aa  the  ptovtaiona  for  Aeia  wilt  require  ns  to  speak 
of  (Mn  more  minutely  afterwards.  The  proportion  of  ptay  to  work 
nuut  in  the  ease  of  infiints  be  very  large.  The  usual  daily  hour  of 
Interval  is  not  enough  Ibr  the  pnrpoHa  of  tr^ning ;  but  circumstances 
often  make  it  Impracticable  to  give  tawe.  As  already  indicated,  the 
worit  should  be  twioe  broken  by  recreation;  a  third  opportnnity  may 
be  had  before  tbediildren  ent^r  school  in  the  morning.  They  should 
return  horoe  immodiately,  bowevw,  after  the  last  eohool  hour.  Aa 
tke  p)ay>hour  serrea  both  to  give  recrttstion  to  the  children  and  to 
afibtd  room  fiir  the  editntion  of  their  dispositions  in  actions  toward 
each  other,  it  should  be  given  under  superintendence.*  Bueh  a  watd>- 
(hineasiwould  serve  no  good  purpose  irith  advanced  pupils,  but  the 
tevene ;  young  children,  however,  do  not  feel  it  to  be  any  mtraint 
on  tiiem. 

16.  Finally,  singing  is  a  physical  exerdsa  of  wonderfdl  power  in 
relieving  the  more  serious  work  of  the  school.  All  must  observe  its 
calming  influence  after  exertion,  and  its  cheering  preparative  influence 
on  exertion  yet  to  be  undergone.  It  is  like  the  ventilation  of  the 
mind  ;  giving  an  outlet  for  the  oppressed  and  pent-up  feelings  of  the 
child,  the  hearty  utterance  of  which  is  at  all  times  refreshing.  The 
younger  children  aro,  the  more  and  the  more  frequent  the  neceea'ty 
for  the  relaxation  thns  afforded;  there  can  be  no  sucoessfnl  manage- 
ment of  the  in&nt  school  without  it.  We  shall  afterwards  have  to 
BOdoe  its  v^ae  As  a  branch  of  instractJon ;  what  we  insist  on  at  pres* 
ent  is  its  value  as  an  instrument  in  a  skillfiil  hand  for  keeping  aUve 
the  tone  and  activity  of  the  m^ooI. 


L  Tbt  (%B«-£«sMa. 

11.  We  are  not  to  confound,  as  i*  very  (Aen  done,  tbe-otgeet- 

iSBSoa  of  the  infant  school  with  the  lesson  on  "  common  things,"  m 

that  phrase  is  now  generally  understood.     The  latter,  strictly  ■{>aak> 

•  UioM  lb*  Buu  uf  "UBCOTind  Htioiri-niom,"  wbleb  Mr.  8ta«bu>ppU*italhaplar- 
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in^  is  not  deaigDed  ibr  tha  infiuiL  school  At  «I1 ;  the  piirpaw  of  it  it 
to  give  ft  certain  itmoDnt  of  pnctical  infiiRnstion  Kboat  the  thingi 
und  procestet  of  everyTdaj  Ufa  to  ohildren  BtifficienU;  advtaicai  (• 
turn  it  to  aooauot  The  object-leMon  of  the  infuit  Mbool  hai  quite  • 
diflfereot  pnrpoae.  Its  predomiuaDt  aspect  it  the  nienta]  exercise  it 
gives ;  it  ia  meapt  to  awaken  the  inteltigence,  and  to  cultivate  its  dtf- 
ferent  phases  of  observation,  conception,  and  taste,  without  vhiA 
little  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  in  their  future  education.  It 
is  a  diadpliDing,  not  a  utilitarian,  process;  the  informatioa  it  gives  is 
a  means,  not  an  end. 

18.  The  range  of  this  d^>artinent  of  instruelion  is  esceedin^ 
comprehensive.  It  draws  its  materials  from  all  the  branches  iA 
knowledge  dealing  with  things  wluoh  can  interest  the  child  or  vstT- 
cise  his  mind.  Thna,  it  w  Natural  Hist<»y  for  children ;  for  it  direelB 
their  attention  to  animab  of  all  elasses,  domestic  and  others,  tbtit 
qnalitiea,  habits,  and  usee — to  trees,  and  plants,  and  dowers — to  tha 
metals,  and  other  minerals,  which,  from  their  properties,  are  in  coa- 
ataat  use.  It  is  Phj«ical  Science  for  children ;  for  it  leads  them  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  son,  moon,  and  stars,  the  se*- 
■one,  with  the  light  and  heat  which  mark  the  changes  of  the  weatho', 
and  the  properties  of  the  bodiea  which  form  the  mass  of  matter  around 
us.  It  is  Domestic  Economy  for  children  ;  for  it  exhibits  to  them  tha 
things  and  processes  daily  used  in  their  homes,  and  the  way  to  oae 
them  rightly.  It  is  Industrial  and  Social  Economy  for  children  ;  tat 
it  deeoribes  the  various  trades,  processes  in  di&rent  walks  of  art,  and 
the  arrangements  as  to  the  division  of  labor  which  society  has  saM^ 
tioned  for  carrying  these  on  in  harmony  and  mutual  dependence.  It 
is  Phyuology  for  children ;  for  it  tells  them  of  thetr  own  bodies,  and 
the  uses  of  the  various  members  for  physical  and  mental  ends,  with 
the  way  to  use  them  best  and  to  avcud  their  abuse.  It  is  the  "  scienoa 
of  common  tfaii^ "  for  children ;  for  it  diar^ards  nothing  which  caa 
come  under  thur  notice  in  their  intercourse  with,  their  fellowi  or  Uutr 
superiors.  And,  finally,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  more  distinctly,  it 
is  Geography  for  children ;  since  it  bas  favorite  aubjecta  c^  iUustratioii 
in  mountain  and  river,  forest,  plain,  and  desert,  the  difforent  climates 
of  the  earth,  with  thdr  prodnetiont  sod  the  habits  of  their  peoplea, 
the  populous  city,  and  the  scattered  wigwams  of  the  savage. 

Ifi.  All  the  ttuDga  fit  to  be  treated  of  in  the  object-lesson  may  be 
said  to  be  "  fomiliar  things ; "  at  the  sane  tinaa,  the  {^raae  most  not 
ba  too  narrowly  inteqireted.  We  can  not  eonsent  to  oonfiiM  our  io- 
stonction  to  things  which  the  child  has  the  opportunity  of  aetaalljr 
seeing.     By  fhmiliar  thmga  we  are  to  understand  all  those  things  OB 
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lUs  tfsWMm  kim  itcnoBB  or  uut  uricatioii. 

wkidi  b«  can  exorcise  h»  mind  in  the  -ny  which  ii  {tmitisr  to  it 
Fm  examptc,  amongat  BttJimJa,  Um  lion,  the  camel,  the  elepbuit,  and 
'tfie  ntndeer  aS>rd  MOpe  for  reaaoning  of  aa  bmiliar  a  liind  as  the 
^wmet  the  dieep,  oar  the  dog.  In  tiie  ratable  voild,  umilar  renuirkB 
ttwy  be  madfl  <a  the  tea-plant,  the  Mgar-cane,  and  the  cotton-plant, 
lototiralf  to  the  polato,  the  tnniip,  and  flax— upon  rice  and  maiia 
-tehtinij  to  barley  and  wheat— on  the  palm-tree  and  the  cedar  reia- 
tivelf  to  the  fir  and  the  oak.  All  the  child'*  obeerration  of  things  at 
'fcoDM)  of  the  mateiiala  for  food,  olothinf^  building,  or  indinti;,  pre- 
pares him  for  observing  the  corresponding  things  in  ciher  lands,  and 
k  in  torn  gready  enlightened  hj  this  extended  obaerration.  Of 
vonrse,  things  arcniDd  him  obum  his  first  regard ;  that  is  not,  how- 
wer,  because  the  reasoning  about  tbem  is  esaier,  bnt  because  the 
observation  of  them  is  more  palpable  and  definite,  and  it  ie  obaerva- 
tkm  that  is  to  be  first  ^erdsed.  As  soon  a*  he  cu  reason  tX  alt,  his 
tmagiDatioB  mutt  be  aeni  abroad,  There  >s  bo  force  in  the  argument 
sometimes  emj^jed  that  his  attention  should  be  tionfined  solel;  or 
ohieflf  to  things  abcxit  him  on  die  ground  that  he  ma;  not  be  lo^ 
at  sdiool,  or  that  his  foture  occupation  maj  throw  him  into  the  midst 
«f  these.  The  mantal  enrdse  ^  the  inhnt  school  must  be  fa^  to 
be  iadq>eiMient  of  such  conuderatiens  of  time,  place,  or  professional 
ftospecta. 

30.  The  features  common  to  all  in&nt-adiool  teadiing  will  be  no- 
Heed  Airther  on ;  so  that,  with  regard  to  the  method  of  the  cdtject- 
lesiosi,  it  need  beonly  here  stated  that,asithatinTiewthecultiration 
«f  ^fl  conoeption  and  the  higher  focolty  of  relation,  so  both  of  thcee 
fccoltieB  mnst  be  exercised  in  their  proper  time  and  degree.  The 
fanner  can  not  be  fhmished  and  stimnlated,  nnkas  the  object  be  act- 
ually sut^ected  to  the  obaerration  of  the  clua,  and  that  not  to  one 
sense  only,  bnt  to  all  that  are  available.  It  is  not  enou^  fu-  instance, 
that  in  a  lesson  on  "  ^ass,"  the  teacher  shonld  simply  hold  it  np 
bdijre  the  elsss,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  own  obserration  proceed 
to  state  its  properties.  It  is  d«>  sight,  and  touch,  and  hearing,  that 
are  to  be  eMrcised ;  so  that  he  should  first  show  it,  then  put  it.into 
die  hand*  of  the  children  to  feel  it,  and  then  ring  it  on  the  table. 
Ibis  is  often  n^tected,  just  because  it  seems  needless ;  thus  it  may 
leem  enough  if  the  teachw  sqneeie  a  sponge  to  show  that  it  is  soft 
and  elastic,  or  if  be  handle  lead  to  show  that  it  is  heavy.  Bnt  this 
is  only  an  exercise  of  sight  to  the  olass ;  tactual  aa  well  ss  ocular  in- 
spection by  some,  if  not  by  all,  most  be  sllowed.  How  &r  the  re*- 
eoning  of  a  child  may  be  carried,  and  in  what  way  it  is  to  be  ezeicised, 
has  been  indicated  already. 
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21.  One  great  uu  of  Un  <Aject-leBson  ia  to  ciUtirato  tli«  cOBMp- 
tive  faculty  in  onoection  with  language ;  for  which  purpose  it  iliould, 
from  fint  to  last,  praoeut  muoh  of  the  descripti*e  part  of  our  vocftbn- 
luy,  dealing  first  vrith  those  ternu  thnt  denote  qualities  broadlf 
lecognizable,  before  descending  to  the  finer  »hade».    The  desciibisg 

.  wd  the  DsmiDg  the  qualities  of  things  is  thus  quite  «  legitimate 
reeource  ia  these  leasoni ;  «till,  as  bodies  poascie  the  same  qwditioi 
frequeiitff  in  oommoo,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  otgeot-leason  bdV- 
ing  into  a  barren  mooatODy  of  plao.  To  remedy  this,  the  teaoher 
will  observe,  (1.)  thftt  the  oDiversal  qualitiea  at  bodies,  or  those  which 
are  nearly  so,  such  as  wteful,  opagve,  utattmatt,  need  be  rery  seldom 
mentioned;  (2.)  that  when  qualities  are  given,  there  riioald  be  a 
rtnj  exerdse  of  obeervation  given  with  the  name  (g  20 ;)  and,  (3,^ 
that  the  mentionii^  of  these  qualities  should  not,  in  the  gsoeral  oaec^ 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  leeson,  but  that  other  fiusts  should  be  oom> 
mtuucated,  which  are  itderestiiig  to  be  known,  and  which  exercise  the 
imagination,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  wonl  feelings  Hiis  will 
prevent  the  verbal  aspect  of  the  lesson  from  obtainiag  too  great  pro- 
dominance  over  the  real. 

22.  A  very  common,  though  Uttle  noticed,  practical  error  in  th* 
giving  of  ot^ed-lessons,  is  the  oegleot  to  distinguish  the  difiereat 
stages  in  the  advancement  of  the  children  to  whom  they  are  giveiL 
An  Infant  of  four  years  is  a  very  different  being,  intellectually,  from 
one  of  six  or  seven ;  and  can  only  to  a  very  small  extent  fbltow  a  le^ 
son  addressed  to  him.  Even  in  dealing  with  things  we  shall  not 
secure  the  diUd's  atteuti<ni,  udIms  we  select  thiugs  which  interest 
bim,  and  unless  we  address  him  in  a  suitable  way.  Perhape  we  may 
diatinguiflh  three  stsgea  of  the  object-lesson.  In  the  first,  the  pnpU-  is 
required  U>  distinguish  otgects  by  their  names,  to  notice  their  parts, 
their  color,  and,  a  little  later,  their  simpler  properties,  such  as  form 
and  site;  in  the  second,  the  lesson  should  deal  chiefly  with  qualities 
■nd  uses  of  things ;  and  in  the  third,  with  a  more  formal  statement 
of  the  various  relations  in  which  things  stand  to  each  other,  reaem- 
btsnce,  causality,  An.  These  three  stages  m^y  correspond  appron^ 
mately  to  the  first  year  of  attendance  at  the  si^ool,  the  second  year, 
aud  the  third  year  or  part  of  year. 

23.  The  following  list  exhibits  a  variety  of  subjects  niitable  for  tha 
first  stage: — 

l^lhtunt  HitUrf. 
Bbaapw  B«ar.  Bw.  A  Tree. 

Cat.  WotC  Ant.  Ran. 

Dtjg.  Poi.  Spider.  Lily. 

BotM.  Ben.  Bntterdy.  IM^. 
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Cow. 
Donkiy. 

OODH. 

DwA. 

H«Riw. 

DHiadion. 
Pottto. 

OoaL 

8nn. 

Cnb. 

Tnnip. 

Rabbit. 

Crow. 

Whale. 

Cam*: 

B>re. 

8p.r«,«. 

Wona. 

CabbiflB. 

Piff- 

8»«Uo<r. 

Adder. 

6i>». 

Dmt. 

RoblD. 

Baak*. 

Lenrea. 

Mdum. 

Pigeon. 

MOMI. 

Apple. 

LioD. 

IW. 

WheDi. 

Pear. 

Blepbul. 

FheMnt 

OyM. 

Cbmr. 

CuDeL 

Common  Hjt. 

SouL 

BeriMi^ 

S.— 0MUMW  AmwRif. 

DiAn»tkt«bcrUowa. 

ArtNlai  for  BMkto  «iid  Th. 

pHttoTaHooa. 
kiBdiofRooAi. 

Dinner. 

Tiling,  fo 

wuhins  with. 

ninp  t>ed  In  Khebcn. 

Pirti  of  oar  ClotifM. 

"      P»ri<». 

V«el.  for  holding  lluBg*. 

"      Bedroooi. 

AKlre. 

TU^jtbriiUuffoa. 

UleuUa  for  File. 

IjingoB. 

M.kiDgofTe«. 

Mting  with. 

Cofbe. 

drinkinswltb. 

Porridge 

BnakfiMrT>bl«.    ~ 

B»»d. 

Diniier-Tibl* 

Cudle. 

Tt^TMt. 

A  Bod. 

>.- 

■ni.Body.. 

'^'Si. 

H«rina. 

Swimming. 

Arm.. 

Seerag? 

lluidi. 

Now. 

F«e(i^ 

BrMthim. 

Rngei.. 

E>n. 

SmdiiSg. 

BJeepng. 

lX^ 

N       Thrort. 

TartJng. 

D,»<ning. 

Pert. 

Uin. 

Rnndng. 

Singing. 

Too. 

Ban«. 

leaping. 

Danoing. 

HMd. 

Blood. 

Walking. 

Drinking. 

4.— AAiaMal  mi  Steiel  &MMwy. 


lUnn  for  writing  with. 
"        Hwlng  with. 
Hie  Cabinetmaktr'i  Bb<f 


Smith'. 
TbtVuno. 
Garden.  , 
Ship. 

Sailor. 
Lettw-Otfriar. 


TheB.ilwa]'. 

What  tb^  parevt.  do  In  a  day. 
**  brothera        " 

"  tbeinaelfM    " 

Haterialt  for  dothing. 
Leatlier. 
UatMlol.  for  BniMii^. 

"  FBmilnro. 

Ibking  Stodinga. 
IlieBobODl. 
Work  of  the  Schoid. 
The  Famil;  Circle. 
One's  RdatioD.. 
ThIngB  of  StimB. 

«  ItW). 

"       1^ 
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CUr.  Piotim.  BUIe.  Bope. 

Btod  .  Window.  Ink.  Pen. 

Coach.  Book.  Pina.  QoiU. 

Bailwaj  Curitga,  Scries  Netdlta.  Shilling. 

ALittar.  Bottle.  Boinota.  E^. 

MoDSf,  BlMiUMttd.  ThimUe.  Fankolfe. 

6. — Piyneal  Apptarmnttt. 

A^MotaorSk;.  Aipeitt  of  Witar.  Aapeoli  oT  Winter. 

"        San.  "        Vapor.  "  naDdcc       ni 

"        Moon.  "        lc«.  Lightning. 

*■        Stan.  *■        Heat  "  Bwnbow. 

"        lUin.  "        CoM.  "  n»y. 

"        Snow.  "        Sprii^.  "  Night 

"        Cloadi.  "        Snminei.  "  •  Storm. 

"        Wind.  "        Aatamn.  "  ■  CallM 

Supposing  KB  object-IcMon  to  be  ^ven  daily,  the  list  of  sabjects 
now  preientod,  making  allowance  for  the  geography  object-letaons 
vbich  are  not  here  included,  ia  large  enough  for  a  year's  work;  and 
it  may  readily  be  increaadd- 

24.  For  the  second  etage  or  year,  mstiy  of  the  foregoiog  enbjects 
might  be  repeated,  and  infartnatioQ  given  on  a  larger  icale ;  whilst  a 
further  selection  of  common  objeoto  ahould  be  made  to  exemplify  the 
qaalities  of  bodies  and  put  the  pnpili  in  poaaeiMon  of  descnptiTe 
terms.  The  following  list  la  aufflcient  to  exemplify  all  the  more 
familiar  qualities;  it  may  be  enlarged  or  varied  at  the  teacher's 
discretion : — 


Cork. 

Sah. 

pMte. 

Silk. 

Leotbar. 

Whalebone. 

Slate. 

Bariey. 

India-Robber. 

Sand. 

Co.1. 

Bioa. 

Sponge. 

Breed. 

8»ip. 

Pepper. 

GIM*. 

Lead. 

Horae-hair. 

Ginger. 

Iron. 

gr- 

Fealh«>. 

fc-T 

Wood. 

Clay. 

B«Fthom. 

Water. 

Tin. 

Oil.' 

Tm. 

Paper. 

Meroniy. 

Vrn<«ar. 

Coffee, 

ConnMO  Snoar. 

Booty. 

Chalk. 

Milk. 

Loaf-SngK-. 

GnmAwUo. 

KanhenwMe. 

Bdloon. 

Wf^r^ 

SlBRlh. 

Patty. 

Air-babUe. 

Sealing-Wax. 

Oine. 

Wiri. 

Kaddw. 

After  some  practice  jn  die  obsairation  of  qndties  inherent  in  par- 
ticular objects,  the  idea  of  the  quality  in  the  abstract  vill  gradually 
fbrm  itself,  and  the  ground  may  be  gone  over  agaio  in  reverse 
order.  Thtia  a  quality  may  be  selected,  c.  g.,  heavy,  hard,  smooth, 
brittle,  elastic,  tough,  liquid,  viscid,  fibrous,  pliable,  fusiUe,  porous,  in- 
flammable, or  the  like,  and  various  ol^ects  which  bava  the  quality 
brought  together,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  in  virtue  at  the 
quality  slightly  noticed. 

2S.  In  the  third  stage,  the  pnjul  is  required  to  trace  relations  more, 
16 
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p«rticular)y  of  raMmblance  Mid  of  oonuectioii  bj  wa;  of  oanw  wd 
«ffMt.  Such  i«laUoiu  lutTs  not  been  altogether  nnnotieed  in  th« 
middle  eeries  of  leaHms,  but  the  teacher  has  greater  ladtude  now. 
Moat  of  the  subjects  of  tbe  second  7ear  are  qmte  serviceable  still ;  for 
there  ara  many  points^  connected  with  the  fonn  and  utility  of  these 
which  the  pupil  has  not  jet  been  able  to  comprehend.  Bearing  io 
mind  that  it  is  more  in  the  tracing  of  incidental  connections  that  the 
sense  of  relation  is  cultivated  at  this  period  than  bj  the  antithetic 
statements  of  the  explicit  comparison,  the  following  list  presents  sob- 
jects  in  the  latter  exercise  tar  which  the  pupils  may  be  deemed  ^aite 
competent : — 

Dog  and  Cat. 

DogsndWoit  .     _ 

Dog  and  Foi.  llnaib  and  FMtBtmtt. 

NewfDODdlsnd  Dog  and  Slieplierd'i    Bird  and  Qnadraped. 

Dog.  Aniind  and  Plant. 

Cat  Rod  Tigrr.  Plant  and  Miiwrsl. 

Rabbit  and  Hare.  1>ae  and  Sbab. 

Bbb  and  Waap. 
Snail  and  Wb«1k. 
Dock  and  Oormt, 
Svalkn*  tod  Bpattow. 
Coreringi  of  Birda. 
Wool  and  Hair. 
ir^bandClawi. 
Niiedle  and  Pin. 
Pen  and  Pencil. 
Sted-pen  and  Qdll. 
Knifv  and  Prnknife. 
Cart  and  Wheelbarrow. 
Shilling  and  Pennj. 
Cotton  sad  Wool. 
Claek  and  Watoh. 
Oral*  and  Slora. 

Snow,  Hail,  and  loe.  **  "      iMmfm  and  Lightly 

Hand  and  FooC  "  "       aknrea. 

71m  T«etfa.  "  "      Locka  sod  K«7B. 

2S.  The  following  are  examples  in  oatline  of  the  diSerent  iinds  of 
lessons  suitable  for  the  younger  infants — the  successive  points  for 
illostrstion  being  indicated  in  italica : — 

/.  Tlie  Shetp. 
Subject  of  IcaaoD  bminsrljr  introdacwd — animal  yoa  often  mn  paanng  yon  mi 
•ttveta,  a  great  man^r  gcung  together,  what  ean  it  be  t    The  tktrf.    Wbere  go- 
ing to  T  tbe  market,  to  be  kiUtd    foci  Aeef~Jhtk  eiplained — the  tktpheri  En 
charge — the  4agM, 

.Wbere  did  they  oome  Iroiii  ?  the  fi<ld» — in  the  manlry — wbere  the^aaa 
grawi — the  grrrn  graM — which  the  ibeep  tat.  Did  job  ever  see  tiiem  m  tb« 
field)  WhatdcnngT  aalkirig  about — Ifing  rfaion,  aonictjiDea  *l  the  vail,  aooie- 
tima  uuiir  baih — laliKg. 

Were  job  erar  near  one  t  bow  afraii  it  is— bow  fc!;  ii  it  I  Uggar  than  the 
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iTBncn  am  itrnioflB  of  kiuy  KotrcATiofr.  ^f^ 

«M  f  t(i  oolor  wjMi,  mnctlmai  Uaei.  H<nr  It  feek  wbeii  yos  (#««1  n  loaA 
il — toft  all  aver,  frran  lh«  vmJ  on  h>  iaek,  Hdw  tnujr  la^  I  Wbtt  tlxgr  >ra 
SIw,  ud  it!  litUa  feet  t  mart*  left  b;  >  Oook  ca  the  Mraet  or  nwd.  Il*/ae«,*an, 
fte.,  iDiDetiiiiai  AoTTM  ,*  tmi  with  the  bonu  the;  mDotlmei  i*> — (if  the  ■cmou 
ba  Bprlng,  the  lontt  tbould  be  noticed.) 

He  ahecp  b  rery  finfti  and  timiil,  ud  Anrt*  no  ooe — little  Qbildren  Baiii«- 
timea  tjtroa  tlonat  at  It,  which  !■  Tery  wrong — tlie;  ibgold  ba  kind  to  it. 

//.  A  Bti. 

Willie— waa  rieeping  a  abort  tine  ago  ;  what  made  him  do  ao  T  be  wm  lirti. 
SboDld  we  let  bini  tkef  Umg  ? 

The  vat  of  aleep— how  taerj  eat,  their  &thara  and  motbeia,  brotbera,  allien, 
An.,  need  it.     Wkat  oiakea  oa  aleep  I  the  Itaic  for  it  I 

What  we  Bleep  int  a  kd-^Hit  affonr  <ilathe*,foT  weareto  deep  fiJI  mara^af 
— 4rbat  i*  in  the  bed  t  Moaiat*  for  warmth,  iktiU  to  be  »iee  and  titam — etvtr- 
Ut,  p«Tha(ia«tiitawbhie — th«  awlfnM  thick  aiid  aoft  below. 

We  ahoald  be  ttanifiit  to  bare  comfortable  beds  to  go  to  at  night — sofne  loM 
tMl — Oad  gieti  oa  thit  and  all  good  thingi — what  iboiild  we  do  laln  ««<  go  to 
bedt    Aik  OmI  to  take  oars  efttatkrongh  the  night— and  when  weriaa. 

///.  Tkt  Mmth. 

IU£ir  to  prerloiia  haotw  (pathafa)  on  &oe,  eyea,  noae,  Ao.  What  nrare  to  b* 
aeeo  oa  the  faoe — look  at  jpoor  neighboia'  boea — mmtk. 

Open  joar  moatka,  abnt  Ikem,  point  to  them — difiereut  Ibinga  the  moalh  fa 
far — *aling  when  we  are  kungrf,  irinkiag  when  Ikirtty,  tinging  when  mory, 
yctBaiaf  when  tUtfy,  iptaking  when  we  bare  any  thing  ta  loy,  tco. 

Manj  thingi  In  moalh — langn*,  whiab  ia  soft — moTe  them — little  t^ldTca 
•ometimea  pitl  *■(  Iln'r  tongnea,  whioh  ia  naughty — the  taetk  for  ektwing,  t.  g., 
bread,  fledi,  dtu. — man;  of  tbem  tmaU  and  itkUt,  and  aooietlniei  Ihey  eo«r  ««l 
—and  for  tialtrnf  the  month  we  hare  lift. 

We  ihoold  take  oare  what  wa  put  tat*  oar  month* — lillla  ohlldreo  ■ometlmea 
tori  tktmttlttt  by  putting  itrsnge  thinga  into  thdr  montka — they  ihoold  aai 
IIidT  mothoa  or  their  teaeher  fint. 

/F.  Tkt  Baker't  Skop. 

What  do  children  bring  to  aolKMd  with  them  1  their  borJia,  plaything*,  bat  •!■> 
ibeir  '^  pitct "  (lancb) — what  they  bring  it  for  T  to  eat — wktn  do  we  cat  T  diSur- 
ent  thinga  we  eat,  bread,  fieah,  &«. 

I  have  a  jaeoe  of  (wheaten)  breed  In  my  band — iti  eoler  T  kard  or  soft  t 
Wbere  |l  oomea  from  7  the  baktr't  ikep — What  doea  the  iajlrr  do  t  doea  be 
^Telt/ernallii^?  hW  dmt  k*  gim  it  for — yon  oFtoi  bay  for  yoBneliea  and 
yonr  parents. 

What  hate  jwt  awn  in  a  baker'a  shop  1  i^trtnt  things  named,  with  thdr 
Mtor,  nd  form,  and  dogree  of  hardncM. 

Bow  shosid  we  do  wilbont  the  baker,  who  make*  ao  many  nice  thbga  t 

Tealerday  1  saw  some  cnimia  on  floor,  and  a  amall  piece  of  bread — notice  how 
fsally  tratm  it  ta,  and  how  very  eortfut  we  sbonid  be  with  it  not  to  waata  iL 

Conclude  with  ibe  anecdote  of  the  dog  that  went  to  the  baker's  Aof  every  day, 
with  the  haVpenny,  and  brooghl  back  the  roll ;  or  with  the  Tenea  on  "  Hm  Crwl 
of  Bread;" 
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Tell  me  all  tfaa  Ihi'tig*  yon  met  in  otmilDg  toKiboal  thiiiDcirDiiig — IhlaginuDed 
tin  the;  oomB  to  carl — the  naa  th«t  inra  it,  and  Uie  Wm  or  daiikty  that 
pDnediL 

lb  pMt*— wl«i{*  ukI  Jpalc*— then  the  ti^fU  lor  the  hone  to  go  In— the  out 
(tKir,  ila  taltan,  and  ndti,  ud  loel.    Draw  or  ihow  model  of  cart  or  it<  parti. 

What  did  yoa  aee  In  the  oart  t  eooli — get  a  namier  ef  diffenul  thlngi  canKil 
that  they  maj  have  •e«n  in  carta — haTO  yaa  tvtr  been  oarried  in  a  earl  t  And 
wbrn  (he  cait  k  faeanly  laden  it  hat  (wo  Wm*,  and  the  other  palla  by  a  elota. 

What  ooold  we  do  withoot  (he  oaii  T  Uttle  ohildren  nowtbnea  get  into  thair 
wajr  in  the  atreel  nrroad)  whioh  i«  wroog,  br  thay  nu^bahnit.  Bo  wbca  wa 
aaa  a  oart  oomii^,  wa  inaat  qoH^Iy  gat  oal  of  il>  w^^. 

ri.  Aua. 

What  kind  of  da;  la  lUa,  ohildren  T  day  dcaetibed,  nsay,  einar,  warm,  ptt- 
htft.  laltobvqwaol  What  BliUr  kind  oT  daya  hare  we  I  the;  an  Baaaed  till 
rata  in  mentioned.    What  wia  the  laat  runj  daj  t 

Where doea  the nlncaaii^eai;  what  doaa  tidal  wU  tmtj  Ihit^, ^raata. 

Ton  «a»  not  flof  oo  raiay  daya—perhafa  joa  ariih  there  ware  none — bat  Aej 
art  nttitd  to  make  Ihinga  grow,  lrf«  ud  grmm  and  JUmtra,  dtc— did  70D  arer 
notioe  how  freah  and  green  all  ihiogi  hrak  a/tfr  a  tlmur  t 

If  70a  go  oat  on  rainy  day  what  hifpegi  h>  ya«  I  yonr  elodieB  are  aret  and 
apoilHl,  perhapa — ohildren  aometimea  go  nU  in  rain,  whidi  they  ahoold  not  do. 

Wke  nnda  na  both  Tain  and  auabino  I    Veraea  on  the  BaJn. 

2T.  The  following  are  outlinea  of  more  advuiaed  leaaons,  such  m 
might  be  given  at  the  aecond  stage;  the  firat  on  ■  very  hiotlisr  ani- 
insl,  in  which  the  information  is  given  on  &  larger  scale  than  it  would 
be  to  the  y onogMt  clsasm,  the  second  on  an  ol^ect,  with  a  ^pedai 
view  to  illustrate  the  qualities  of  U,  and  the  third  on  a  quality. 

1.  Tit  BUpimt. 

The  gviural  aaa  of  the  animal  ahoald  be  firat  notioed ;  ila  Mftf  and  Mt 
make  it  the  largeat  of  qoadmpedi ;  oompare  it  in  hight  Mitt  a  aua,  and  in  balk 
with  the  targat  oniauJ  known  among  na,  the  horae. 

What  hind  of  Ugt  it  mnat  have,  tkUh  and  (Irsnf ,  like  fiUora,'  what  it  kaa 
got  foi  (oM.  luftr  whether  it  baa  jomii  In  it*  l«gi  or  not ;  tunaaarjr  to  euhia 
it  to  kneel  for  aervioe  of  man.  It*  lutd  big  and  heavy,  wfth  liaiigng  eata ;  inftr 
the eharaotar  </ ita acei.  With  a  aboK  neck, ooold  it  drink  qf  Oa  gnmmil 
TheanlMlitBtointheahapeof  atntat.-  daaoribe  thia ;  Hloatnle  ita  power  by  an 
aneodote — Movfi  and  ttttk  and  laala — aitia  oompared  with  thai  ct  the  horae  in 
ador  and  oorering.    Show  the  tdotnre  o(  the  animal. 

How  tl  lit** — perhaps  aonia  one  may  infer  fhm  ita  atnietare  that  it  !•  Mt 
/«A-ialiiv— «ata  Uann  and  t«igt  a/  tree*  In  hii  tamed  atata  j  rica  ako  la 

Caantrita  it  lirea  in,  and  ia  Intended  for. 

Howit  it  «Md  after  behig  tamed-'4>ang  *trong,itcandaaMiciiMrl — earriaa 
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kadi^  |wlli  or  ^ mJU*  euriago,  ixi.-~iiMd  Itar  ridin;  oa—timj  to  tau,  fotlb, 
a&il  fanat  i»U  whit  b  repaired  nf  IL 

NoTi. — The  njtrtntial  or  eonparatia*  npect  ma;  ba  extended  or  dlmiskbed 
totoit  the  clMi  addrewed.  The  ordar  here  Iblknred  i*,  <1.]  etntotnre  {  (3.)hab- 
lU;  (3.)  OTCi.  Thb  ia  not  alwayi  ths  best  order  to  Mow.  Thw,  in  a  hMM  on 
the  "  camel  "  the  hobita  (a  mode  of  lib  had  better  preoede  the  Mractms.  Tha 
rale  ia  to  begin  with  whaterer  the  children  know  beet  about  the  Mbjeot.  In  thii 
knoD  before  oi,  all  that  they  know  about  it  may  be  Ita  general  axe  and  affmt- 
anee,  with  the  preKHoe  of  the  traak  or  t»k* 

II.  TU  Bfmgt. 

Notlae  the  yarieaa  Mea  of  the  aponge  Ibr  Jtmittie  furfattt 

Then  ita  qmlitie*  tjr  imtfttitn.  lu  ctttr,  Kght  yellow ;  M/t  to  tba  tonA  { 
Ufil  in  weight ;  eanily  aqoeeied  by  the  hand,  i.  i .,  ctmjmnMi ;  apringi  badi 
•gain  allar  being  iqaeeud,  >.  <.,  tlatlie ;  (tall  of  little  oanal*,  i.  i.  famu;  Kwka 
in  water,  f.  t.,  nhiark§Ml  whan  torn,  aaen  to  eamM  ofajl&naa  nbetanoe. 

[The  diffiirant  qualilln  b«re  iadloated  mint  be  olearly  wrongfat  oat  I7  the 
teacher,  and  TeriSed  by  the  lAum,  before  the  teraia  are  given.  Aeeording  to  ^e 
■dranoement  of  Ibe  doaa,  gU«r  •rtiole*  may  ba  named  eihlbiting  any  of  the  fame 
qnalitiea.] 

Huw  it  ia  naaU /or  wuU af — beoaan  of  ita  McUnf  in  tba  water,  andthrow- 
bg  it  ont  agalo  ■■d(r  fr**mn,  the  fibein  teaambg  thair  plage  again  hom  their 
f lerticjtjr,  and  ready  to  anck  in  a>  before. 

TeU  the  intenating  atory  of  "  where  and  how  It  gruwa,"  and  *'  liow  it  la  goL" 
///.  Tkt  ttrm  "P«rBB»." 

The  tonn  ii  aappoacd  to  haTe  been  illnetrMed  before  in  oonneotlon  with  aooie 
femHiar  Kibatanoe — qunge,  for  inetanee,  aa  abore. 

Maolion  any  tki*g  poreM  7  Spntige.  Hbu  4»  wr  twie  it  la  potnoi  t  what 
Ike  ia  il  t  Fall  of  hole*  or  apertnrea.  Can  we  alwMya  itt  the  holca  t  No ;  they 
nay  be  Mrjr  moll.  How  do  we  ki>ow  it  ia  porooa,  then  1  Any  stArr  Mug  that 
la  porout  Brtadt  illiHtrato  how  it  eo.  Waod  U  poraoM;  illnatrsla  thia  by 
wood  that  hn  been  lyii^  In  water.  Lmi/ (afar  b  porona;  illnatrale  tfaia  by  the 
•ppearanoe  il  pneenia  when  dropped  into  lea.  On  the  itrength  of  theae  illaalra- 
tioda,  an  eaiy  definition  of  "  poroui "  may  ba  giTen :  porone  mean*  "  ftill  of  pora, 
or  Ihde  pipea."  Ilea  they  may  be  told  of  the  poromaew  af  IJU  tkin.  [He  mi- 
eroBODpe  woidd  ba  of  grvt  naa  in  auob  s  lewoo.] 

28.  Hers  b  considerable  danger  tb&t  the  teacher  idbj  oonfound 
tlie  character  of  the  "  early  "  xud  "  middle  "  object-lesson  in  his  fnO" 
tioe,  and  therefore  t  Dumber  of  sxuaplet  hftve  been  given  of  these, 
]WftioB)arly  of  the  "  earlj,"  Ibr  analjsii.  lliere  is  less  danger  of 
ening  in  this  vay  vith  the  "higher"  object- lesson,  so  that  ooe  out- 
fine  may  suffice : — 

Tax  OoMMOv  Hwr  Thb  Cokmon  Duok 

lives 

on  the  groond  sbont  onr  hooaea,  abont  pooda,  hi  which  it  iwfaM, 

has  Kbody, 
abort  tnd  nearly  round,  lotig  and  flat,  fi«  itating  on  wa- 
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thick  and  B{iri^ 

a  bill, 
(hart   and   Airp,  to  pack    in  fanad  lod  flat,  to  gn^a  in  A» 

gronnd,  nnd, 

feet, 

wrili  ■  web,  and  plaoed  &r  hr- 
hlnd  for  nrimmic^,  ao  ihat  it 
daw  Mt  walk  wdl, 
featlian, 

loDger,  and  amMrooted  aa  ■■  to 
ir  for  a  pond  or  br  rain.  be  liglit,  tad  lo  tbrow  off  ths 

water. 

29.  As  MOD  as  the  children  can  read  print  or  Bcript  hand,  this 
aUIitf  Bhoatd  be  turned  to  account  in  the  object-lesson.  The  heads 
of  topics,  or  the  Dsnies  of  qualities,  should  be  written  down  to  make 
tbein  Acquaioted  with  the  forms  of  the  words  ai  well  as  to  aid  tb« 
imprewDg  of  the  lesson ;  and  the  bhukboard  should  present  at  tiie 
OODclusioQ  of  each  lesson  the  outline  of  what  has  been  said.  The 
previous  par^prsph  eihilnta  what  might  be  the  appearance  of  the  notes 
on  the  board  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  there  sketched.  The  necessity 
of  tkeUhmg  on  the  blackboard  for  illustration,  as  it  is  felt  in  other 
lessons  as  well  aa  in  the  object-lesson,  will  be  adverted  to  heareafler. 

80.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  object-lesson  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
There  is  abundant  room,  incidentally,  for  profitable  reflection.  This 
may  take  diSerent  forms.  Thus,  in  lessons  on  objects  drawn  from 
the  region  of  nature,  as  from  animal  life  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
world,  the  beauty  in  form  or  in  adaptation  which  we  constantly  meet 
with  can  not  but  imprest  us  with  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  homage  which  ii  therefore 
due  to  Him.  From  various  animals  we  learn  useful  practical  lessons 
regarding  personal  or  social  habits  ;  as  order  and  diligence  from  the 
ant,  perseverence  from  the  spider,  dec. ;  also,  we  have  suggested  to  ua 
■our  duty  towards  them.  And  from  certain  kinds  of  lessons  such 
■duties  may  be  easily  inferred  as  that  of  using  temperately  and  thank- 
fully our  ^fts,  of  kindness  to  others  leas  favored  than  ourselves,  of 
economy,  &a.  Some  of  these  are  exempliSed  in  the  outlines  given 
in  g  26.  \o  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  either  for  the  mode  or 
die  extent  of  such  reflections ;  beyond  these,  that  where  occasion  pre- 
sents itself  we  are  hound  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  and  that  the  reflec* 
tions  should  be  short  and  naturally  suggested  by  the  lesson.* 
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S.  HmmUr. 

SI.  If  umber  ii  a  property  of  tbitiga  which  the  child  obMrrei  vety 
early,  bo  that  he  tnaj  be  exercised  upon  it  as  soon  as  he  eDt«rs  the 
infanl  school.  He  may  be  subjected  to  a  mental  training  of  very  coa- 
siderable  extent  in  connection  with  number;  regarding  vhicfa  the 
following  remarks  may  be  made : — 

(l.)  Aa  the  child  comes  by  his  first  noljons  of  number  throagh  the 
medium  of  objects,  so  bis  whole  training  must  be  based  on  the  ob- 
servatjon  of  these.  He  does  not  use  numbera  for  their  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  things  to  be  numbered ;  be  coants  by  sight,  and 
is  not  able  to  attract  number  from  the  things.  He  knows  *bi)t  five 
balls  or  five  horses  are,  but  be  can  not  reason  about  the  number  five. 
If  it  be  understood  that  it  is  with  number  as  a  property  of  bodies 
that  the  in&nt  has  to  deal,  and  not  with  the  science  of  nnmbef,  it 
will  bo  very  clear  that  he  must  not  be  occupied  with  rules  or  techni- 
cal operations.  This  preliminary  coune  of  training  is  termed  "on 
number,"  to  diaUnguish  it  from  the  formal  study  of  arithmetic.  The 
teacher  will  find  no  aid  for  it  in  tlie  ordinary  text- books  on  arithmetic ; 
lie  must  give  it  orally  himself. 

32.~{2.)  The  child's  observation  of  number  will  cany  him  over  a 
wider  range  of  numerical  opera^on  than  might  be  thought  possible 
at  first  new.  It  will  enable  him  to  work  practically  in  all  the  funda- 
mental operations.  The  outline  of  the  course  may  be  conveniently 
indicated  by  the  following  heads : — (a,)  PracUcal  Numeration ;  (6.) 
The  Adding  of  Number*;  (c.)  The  SuLstracting  of  Numbers;  (d.) 
Hultiplyiog  of  Numbers ;  («.)  Kviding  of  Numbers ;  (/.)  Combined 
Operations ;  (ff.)  Farts  or  Fractions  of  Numbers  ;  (A.)  Tables  of  Ap- 
plied Number  or  Standard  Measures.  The  details  to  be  given  under 
each  of  these  heads  should  be  studied  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the 
nature  of  the  operatiooa,  but  to  their  order. 

All  we  aak  is  that  the  teacher  ahall  bear  in  mind  that  It  is  with 
infanta  he  is  dealing ;  that,  therefore,  he  shall  not  expect  them  to 
comprehend  or  perform  any  thing  that  is  complex  ;  and  that  he  shall 
speak  to  them  in  familiar  untechnical  language. 

Iban'n  "HimMuk  if  Bmani  t^nxainigm  i"  "m  OtMniuf  Sftf  "figat  ^  BfnO, 
FUhri,  Tna,"  Ac,  pabliatwt  b;  BnelH;  for  rromnllEit  ChrMlma  KtidwMia ;  "EnrtUa 
flr  ikt  ImprtntiumKir  Iht  Sntu."  Sec  ■!»  Uu  Km  of  booki  firai  la  Um  aou  on  i  ST, 
—If    '  ifilih ■llililnnmliliiaiMiiiblifiii  nlijim  liMii—     Til* eUiTpnBtlMl  vote 

SyiHm."  Todnf'i  ''Infanl-Sehiial  7Vin*<r'i  Mmmil,"  (Dublin ;)  Chunbm'i  -lufml  Ed*. 
«iui'at ;"  BiDir'i  •TVn'iiAif  £W<«<"  <>"P  xl*"  u")  th«  Boh  ud  CotoaU  acbiMil  ama' 
n'flrtfaitl-atluoi  Jl^mial,"  -MiM  Z.HHM,"  "JM^fuu  AulrMfiM,"  Unl  oUwrpabHo. 
Oen    ItuM  lut  lM>*ttM  idtoBUn  of  tithimLi  aJauWlr  Um  ptOtUaa  of  toftDI-MMol 
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38.-^3.)  This  truwng  id  Dumber,  w«II  oondneted,  ii  vary  raloa* 
ble  ID  the  may  of  prepwitig  for  futnre  tuAy,  Tbe  greet  obeUcle  to 
a  naeful  etodj  of  Mittuiielic  in  «cbool  it  the  afaetnot  way  in  which  it 
is  often  tuight,  owing  to  which  tbe  pupil  never  thinks  of  finding  iilne* 
tniticMM  of  what  be  ia  taught  ia  the  thingi  that  meat  him  in  daiif 
life.  FniiH  the  habit  of  cloee  awodation  between  number  and  thingi 
which  it  givei  him,  this  preliminary  training  will  give  bim  a  great 
adraDtage  in  bis  lewona  in  the  upper  school,  eren  if  iu  ipirit  be  not 
there  carried  out  as  it  ought  to  be. 

34,  PaAcnoAL  NcHKRAiioH.— (1.)  Siffttifieaiteg  of  <A«  n«ntl>*ri 
tqt  t»  tm.  Eaoh  nunber  must  be  taken  leparately,  and  a  leMon  be 
given  on  ite  power.  Thus  for  the  leMoo  oo  "  one,"  write  down  on 
the  board  one  line  |  one  dot .  one  croea  +  one  round  0  &c,  and  have 
them  umultaiieously  repeated,  mm  lioe,  mm  dot,  ix.;  ky  off  on  tbe 
lioea  of  the  batl-frame  me  bnll ;  point  to  various  things  in  tbe  school,  - 
and  have  them  similarly  named,  with  stress  on  the  Domber.  Make 
the  data  mark  down  one  Une,  one  dot,  &&,  od  their  slates.  Id  the 
letton  OD  "  two,"  show  bow  it  is  formpl  by  putting  another  om  to  (be 
OM  already  bad ;  proceed  quite  as  in  the  former  lesson ;  extend  attd 
vary  tbe  questioning  thus : — a  boy  has  two  tyei,  two  htatdi,  ica. ;  a 
cart  has  two  xohttU,  kc^  tbe  class  supplying  the  words  in  ilalici;  and 
eoBvendy,  how  many  legs  has  a  bird  t  how  many  scales  has  a  bal- 
ance? to.  Proceed  similarly  with  the  remaining  numbers  in  sepa> 
rale  lessoos,  always  kee|»Dg  in  view  to  show  how  each  Dumber  arises 
out  of  its  predecessor  by  the  addition  of  another  of  tbe  same  kind ; 
and  for  Uin  purpose  iutio<kiciDg  eaoh  lesson  by  a  reference  to  the 
furmer. 

(2)  Seekottinff  with  the  nvmbtrM  vp  to  ten — not  only  from  one,  but 
from  other  starting  poiots — not  ooly  forwards  but  backwards — not 
t/aly  by  odds  but  by  evens — not  only  in  regular  order  but  following 
the  number  of  balls  tbe  teacher  may  lay  off — tbe  children  sometimes 
raising  a  number  of  Sogers,  or  marking  on  tbe  slate  a  number  of  dole 
or  lines,  corresponding  to  tbe  number  of  balls  laid  off. 

(3.)  The  tymboU  up  to  ten,  in  the  frit  mttatfe,  mvet  bt  learned 
gradually.  To  verify  the  child's  koowtedge  of  these  be  may  be  re- 
quired to  lay  off  balls,  or  mark  down  dote,  corresponding  to  the 
symbol  which  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board  in  silence,  and  con- 
versely to  write  down  the  symbol  for  the  number  of  balls  laid  cff  by 
tbe  teacher. 

(4.)  Inpoieing  bejfond  ten,  tbe  eleventh  hall  should  be  laid  off  on 
the  line  below  that  which  has  11h  ten,  tbe  twenty-first  on  the  third 
line,  and  so  on;  eo  that  it  may  be  seen  bow  deven  is  ten  and  one ; 
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(««Iv€,  tm  cod  two ;  twenty,  two  Iom  ;  &ttj-&ja,  fiv«  teni  uid  five, 
Ac    £«ch  number  will  not  require  a  dwtiact  I«m<id. 

85.  Thx  Aiwisa  or  Ndmberb, — (I.)  Addinff  tht  »tin^en  under 
Im  to  encA  o/'  tAm  m  moeMtitm  ;  At  receiving  number  brinff,  in  the 
firtt  initanee,  hrpt  coneUM  IhroKphtrut  the  ten  additioM.  Thu  the 
flnt  leaioa  would  be  on  "  adding  to  one ;"  1  and  1  are  3,  2  and  1  are 
S,  3  and  1  are  4,  Ac,  the  children  couatiog  ia  each  com  and  then 
repeating  the  fbrmuhe  jtnt  set  down.  Then  take  the  leaaon  baok- 
warda,  aod  after  that  in  any  order,  only  keeping  the  receiving  nnm- 
ber  the  ume ;  then  apply  Uie  leuon  by  roeana  of  praotica)  queationa, 
thos  :  John  had  1  penny,  and  his  mother  gave  him  2  pennies  more ; 
how  mnch  had  he  T  There  was  1  tree  standing  at  the  water-side,  and 
4  more  near  it ;  how  many  trees  in  all  ?  Do  not  he  content  with  a 
mere  number  as  the  answers  to  these  questions,  e.  g.,  a  to  the  first, 
Mid  6  to  the  seoond.  Insist  on  the  full  answer,  3d.,  6  trees,  or,  "  he 
would  have  3d,"  "  there  were  6  trees ;"  and  the  cIewi  should  often 
wmuttaneously  add,  "for  1  penny  and  2  pennies  are  3  pennies,  I  tree 
and  4  trees  are  fi  trees.  Devote  a  similar  lesson  to  2  as  a  constant 
reoeiving  number;  1  and  2  are  3,  2  and  2  are  4,  3  and  2  are  fi,  Ac, 
ftnd  so  on  up  to  10,  taking  care,  when  the  snm  goes  beyond  10,  not 
to  put  more  than  10  balb  of  10  marks  on  the  slate  in  one  line,  bat 
carrying  the  excess  to  the  line  below.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  put 
<[asstions  to  one  anolJier,  particnlarly  of  the  practical  sort. 

(2.)  Adding  the  nwnbert  under  ten,  in  their  order,  to  each  of  them  ' 
M  meeeiiion  ;  the  added  number  being  now  kept  eonibint  Ihroaghrmt 
the  ten  addition*.  Thos,  the  Sret  lesson  would  be  the  "  adding  ^ 
one ;"  1  and  1  are  2,  1  and  2  are  3,  1  and  3  are  4,  &o.  For  second 
lesson,  2  and  I  are  8,  2  end  2  are  4,  2  and  S  are  5,  Ac ;  and  so  on 
op  to  10.  The  esercisee  should  be  condocted  precisely  as  the  former 
ones.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  at  this  point  that  already  a  series  c^ 
not  less  than  twenty  lessons  in  addition  alone  is  provided,  eiclnding 
revisals.  The  teacher  who  thinks  that  this  minute  subdivision  is  un- 
necewary  and  that  the  children  can  get  over  mom  ground  in  one 
lesson,  and  who  accordingly  does  not  keep  to  one  number  for  one 
lesson,  nnderstands  neither  the  iafsnt  mind,  nor  the  object  with  which 
the  course  is  given.  He  destroys  the  gradaUon  in  it,  fuses  its  whole 
materials  into  one  mass,  and  in  this  way  deprives  it  of  any  truning 
power.    This  remark  applies  to  the  whole  of  infantsehool  instruction. 

(a.)  Exereiea  </  a  eoneerie  kind  to  the  two  foregoittg: — whereas 
in  those  the  two  constituent  numbers  were  given  and  the  sum  re- 
quired, let  any  number  now  be  given  and  its  two  constituents  be 
Bought,  thus :  what  two  numbers  make  up  4 1  6 !  8 1    All  the  pura 
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^Mt  bmIw  up  ray  one  akoBld  be  obUiiKd ;  thw,  for  4, 1  tmd  9,  3 
and  S,  3  ftnd  1. 

{*.)  Adding  may  i«  txtended,  to  at  to  ittelwtt  An*  tmaU  numhtrt, 
and  by  dtgrttt  mart. 

(fi.)  The  adding  </  ttttt,  firtt  with  lA«fM«f(W  olono — 10  nod  10 
■re  2  t«DB  or  20 ;  10  ud  10  and  10  ara  S  tens  at  30,  Jko.,  vhicb  it 
jwt  tha  adding  of  liow  of  ball*  initead  of  single  balb ;  aix^  thtn  mtk 
otktr  numhert — M  10  and  7  are  IT,  20  and  S  aro  25,  81  and  3  ara 
84.  Bach  new  nomber  will  not  now  need  a  separate  lesion,  for  the 
proceM  between  30  and  40  is  just  the  same  as  between  20  and  30, 
and  maj-  be  learned  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Thus,  let  the  teacher 
set  off  20  on  the  two  highest  lines  of  the  ball  frame,  and  30  on  three 
lines  lower-down,  say  on  the  Mxth  and  seventh  lines ;  let  him  add  U> 
the  20  one  ball  on  the  third  line,  and  to  the  30  one  ball  on  tlie  eighth, 
then  2,  tbeo  8,  itc  ;  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  SO  and  4  are  S4,  or 
how  32  and  4  are  36,  just  as  20  and  4  are  24,  or  22  and  4  are  26, 
Ihe  2  tens  in  the  one  cam  and  the  3  in  the  other  remaining  quite  nn- 
Ikffected  by  the  procesa. 

36.  Thb  SuBTKicTine  or  Ncubmw. — If  it  be  undentood  that  all 
the  operations  in  number  are  to  be  conducted  in  tbe  same  spirit  aa 
those  of  addition,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  outlines  only  (tf  the 
follvwing  ones : — 

(1.)  BxerdKt  in  tublraeting  the  nitmhtrt  under  ten  from  tach  othtr 
in  tuecettion,  the  im'ntimJ  beinjf  in  tht  firtt  intlanee  eonitanL  Thus 
9  from  10,  8  from  10,  7  from  10,  Ac;  8  from  0, 1  &om  fi,  Ac  Sub- 
tracting should  be  based  on  addition ;  9  from  10  is  1,  for  0  uid  1 
are  10;  S  from  10  ia  Q,  for  8  and  2  are  10,  dice.;  verified  at  each 
step  by.  use  of  Uie  balls,  &a. 

(2.)  Exereiset  in  which  the  tublrahend  it  ooMtenf — aa  I  from  2  ia 

1,  1  from  8  is  2,  ttc,  2  from  3  is  1,  2  from  4  ia  2,  J^ 

(8.)  Extrdtt*  in  which  minuend  and  remainder  are  given  as, 
what  must  be  taken  from  8  to  leave  three  ?  && ;  also  in  which  snb- 
trabend  and  remainder  are  given,  to,  irom  That  most  6  be  taken  to 
leave  4?  Ac. 

(4.)  Utercitet  m  daubU  aubfraefton— aa,  take  2  from  8  and  other 

2,  3  from  10  and  then  4,  Ac. 

(fi.)  £xtrtitee  eombiniag  addition  and  mbtnutiiM — as,  add  4  to  6 
tod  then  take  away  2,  Ao. 

(6.)  &etreiau  uiith  the  Imt — as,  10  fh»n  11,  10  from  30,  ftO  A«iii 
100,  30  from  36,  6  from  36,  6  from  8,  and,  with  it,  6  from  48,  Ac. 

(7.)  Applied  txtrdta  to  he  eantiantly  given  tkrougiaut  the  vhoU 
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(8.)  Addition  mnd  tubtraetion  mnynow  6r  emyMMd  mti  n 
(ion;  u,  count  up  to  100  by  twos,  by  tbreei,  by  fours,  by  £res,  Jtc; 
oouDt  bock  from  100  by  tans,  by  fives,  by  foora,  by  tlirow,  and  by 
twos;  or  count  back  iixnn  90  by  tbrees,  (90  being  a  multiple  of 
three,)  from  80  by  fours,  (80  being  «  multiple  of  four,)  &c.*  But  die 
symboU  tot  theee  larger  nuioben  roust  be  taught  very  slowly. 

S7.  Thx  Multipltixo  or  JSauxxaa. — The  "  multiplying  "  of  srith- 
jiwtK  is  an  arUfidal  process  derived  from  addition.  Children  have 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  its  use,  and  always  tend  in  their  reck- 
oaitig  to  fall  back  on  the  natttrai  process  of  addition.  To  obviato  the 
difficulty,  the  artificial  prooesa  must  be  taught  through  the  natural. 

(1,)  Exareiie»  in  multiplying  tht  n*mber»  under  Un  by  each  othtr 
in  nKeution,  the  mullijdieand  in  the  fint  xmUmc*  remaining .  tht 
tame.     Thus : — 


The  proper  way  to  put  these  exercises  is  this  : — 

1  and  1  are  9,  then  3  tUnes  1  are  3 

1  sad  1  and  I        3,  3  1        3 
1  and  1  and  1  and  1        4,          4  I        i 

S  and  S  ore  4,  then  3  ttcaei  3  ars  4 

2  and  3  and  3         6,  3  3         6 
3  and  2  and  3  and  3         6,           4  3         8 

fto.  &a 

(2.)  Exerdtet  in  which  the  multiplier  u  conttant.     Thus : — 
S  finxa  I  sre  a  8  times  1  ace  8 

S  3        4  3  3         S 

3  3     .  e  3  <        3        » 

This  step  is  more  difficult  than  the  former;  any  operation  is  not 
aeen  to  rise  out  of  the  preeeding  one  so  evidently.  In  each  of  the 
two  steps  now  given  one  number  only  should  be  taken  as  the  subject  ' 
of  lesson,  Wther  as  multiplicoiid  or  mnltjfdier,  and  the  table  of  results 
oonneoted  with  it  thoronghly  leanit. 

(S.)  Stereieei  in  multipiyioff  tent  and  in  inult^yiuff  by  lene. 

(4.)  Exereieet  in  decompottny  numberM  into  their  faetori.     Fiist 
give  one  factor ;  as,  what  must  4  be  multiplied  by  to  give  12  ?  then 
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ntpifra  both  fintora,  w,  what  two  nvmbera  mnhiplied  bj  eaeli  otfatr 
giT«  a,  8,  9?  Tbia  eieruca  oormpDuds  to  tho  deoompodtioa  of 
anmbMS  under  tiw  bead  of  widitioa,  with  which  it  may  bs  comparM). 
Tlia  teacher  niuat  carry  tha  eye  of  the  child  atonj;  with  him  in  this 
^ooeai.  Let  him  make  rectangles  and  aqnarea  with  the  balla.  Thiw, 
if  he  wiahea  the  factors  of  12,  he  sfaoald  preaent  IS  to  the  class,  (i,) 
in  ■  Kne,  (2,)  in  two  Knes,  (3,)  in  three  or  fcnr  lines,  thns: — 

(I  X  12) 

.■ (2X6) 

: ; : :        ts  x  *> 

It  is  an  intereeting  eseroso  for  him  to  make  rectangles  on  the  ball- 
frame,  or  to  get  the  chiklran  to  make  thara,  then  cause  the  class  to 
oennt  the  balls  in  them  by  ocHinting  the  two  sides,  and  notice  how 
the  remoTal  of  a  row  or  two  rows  affects  the  result ;  and  conversely  to 
make  them  construct  reetangles  of  which  he  give*  the  number  in  tb« 
sides. 

(5.)  B»erei»u  m  doubh  mttltipUoiiikn  by  matt  nirm6rrf,  amd  i» 
tie  adding  of  too  muiHplieatioiu. 

(6.)  £freutt  of  iq^iealtoit,  e.  ff. — S  boyi  get  2d.  each,  how  much 
money  was  given  to  all  I  John  passed  3  flocks  of  sheep  in  coming  to 
school,  having  6  in  esch,  how  many  sheep  did  be  see  t  2  loaves  at 
Xd^  and  3  at  3d,  cost  how  mtich  in  all  ?  8  of  yoa  hold  np  all  the 
fingers  in  the  right  hand,  how  many  Sogers  are  np  f  6  of  you  hold  up 
all  fing«rs  except  the  thumbs,  how  many  Sngen  are  np  ?  In  each  of 
these  4  seats  there  ate  8  boys,  how  many  are  there  in  the  gallery  ? 

Hw  6eld  for  puttii^  theae  apj^ied  qnes^ons  is  widening,  the  teach- 
er's iimenuity  must  task  itaelf  accordingly. 

88.  Tbb  Diyidibs  or  Ndubbbs. — ^  multiplication  is  an  artifidal 
ferm  of  addition,  so  diriiian  is  of  anbtraction ;  the  same  link  of  con- 
Mction  mnat  theTefbre  be  kept  np  between  divisioD  and  subtraction. 

(I.)  Sxercmt  when  I3u  divitor  ia  eonttant.  To  give  the  clam  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  operation,  the  teacher  may  connt  10  or  12 
balls  in  their  prssenee,  laying  tiut  he  wishes  to  give  2  to  each  child 
and  to  know  how  many  children  he  can  g^ve  tbem  to ;  or  to  arrange 
the  children  into  rows  of  2  each  and  know  how  many  rows  there  will 
be.  Tha  result  will  be  attuned,  in  the  firat  instance,  by  taking  2  and 
2  SBooeaeirely  till  the  number  ia  eihansted,  t.  «.,  by  snbtnctioa. 
The  first  lesson  in  division  should  be  "dividing  by  2  ;"  for  which  ptn^ 
pose  the  balls  on  the  fyame  may  be  arranged  in  saccetaive  lines  below 
each  other,  2,  4,  S,  8,  10,  and  la.    llien  in  first  line  (2.)  iben  to 
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one  2,  in  seoooO  line  (4.)  2  twos,  Ac. ;  sod  the  taUe  of  Kintti  b 
leant,  2  in  X  once,  and  2  ia  4  twice,  ^  For  S  (he  ume  &iTaDg«- 
inmt  of  the  bulls  may  be  adopted ;  but  fur  Qumbera  above  tlutt  th«f 
mnet  be  placed  io  mun  to  get  divideods  large  enongfa.  Tbere  are  no 
better  illtntntUoDB  of  diriiioD  than  thoee  vhioh  are  got  by  arranging 
tbe  cbildren  thenuelres  in  rows, 

(2,)  JEaty  earuM*  wilk  remainden. 

(3.)  Exereiiu  in  which  multiplieation  and  divition  an  umd  cor- 
rrlativtly — u  10  in  SO,  3  times,  then  3  times  10  or  10  tlraea  S 
are  SO, 

{4.)^  Sxercitet  ef  applieatUm.     If  9d.  be  dinded  among  3  i^rii, 
what  will  each  get?     How  many  sixpences  in  I8d.  I  weeks  in  21 
dity<  ?  &0.    In  oofl  teat,  where  all  the  children  held  up  all  their  fin-  | 
gers,  there  were  100  fingen  up:  how  many  c^ldren  in  the  seat  I  &b 

36.  CoMBiNBD  Operatioxh. — Cros»-4]ueBtioniDg  is  of  g^eat  use  to 
tbe  teitcher ;  it  enters  la^iely  into  bis  art  of  impressing.  It  oooMcts 
one  point  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  with  another,  and  make*  them  aH 
Bvailnble  for  mutual  ilJuitralion.  It  may  be  profitably  resorted  to  in 
lessons  on  number.  For  this  purpoee  cambined  operations* may  be 
performed  almost  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  course.  Tlina,  when  tbe 
children  have  got  a  little  of  addition  and  a  little  of  subtraction,  they 
may  be  practiced  on  both  adding  and  subtracting,  as  parts  of  th« 
aame  question  ;  so  wilh  multiplication  and  divinon. 

The  fullowing  example  shows  how  cross-questioning  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  any  number : — 

0»  Ikt  JTumitr  B.— What  is  the  last  below  it  f  Count  np  to  it? 
Next  above  it  ?  Count  four  above  it  ?  Two  numbers  that  make  it 
up  by  adding  I  other  two  f  Three  numbers  that  make  it  up  by  add- 
ing ?  What  must  be  added  to  five  to  make  it  f  Take  one  tnwn  iti 
two?  three?  How  much  greater  is  it  than  four?  than  twot  how 
much  less  than  ten?  than  twelve?  What  taken  from  eleven  will 
give  it!  How  many  twos  in  it?  fours  I  What  number  divided  by 
two  will  give  it  t  by  three  ?     What  does  forty  give  divided  by  it  t 

Then  the  questioning  may  ])ine  on  to  ooocrete  numbers  1 — 

Eight  boys  having  apples  put  tltem  into  two  rows,  how  many  in 
each!  then  into  four,  bow  many  in  each!  Eadi  boy  got  an  addi- 
tional apple,  how  many  hod  Uiey  all  now!  One  boy  ate  his,  how 
many  remained  ?  two,  how  many  remuned  f  only  one  boy  of  the 
e^^t  kept  his,  how  many  were  eaten  ?  Other  three  boys  came  in 
e»A  with  applea,  how  many  applea  were  there  now  ?  witii  two  each^ 
how  many  now  t  Foor  boys  gave  theire  to  their  neighbors,  how 
npoy  bkd  each  of  thaae  four  ?  and  how  many  apples  were  tiiere  in 
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mil  T  Tliese  el^t  applet  were  txken  from  a  stall  In  which  there  wera 
twenty,  how  many  remained  in  the  atallT  And  soon  indefinitely. 
8adi  eiEercwe«  may  be  made  very  aranting;  and  are  Taluable  from 
the  readiness  they  encourage. 

40.  Pahtb  OB  FKAonoxB  or  itombcbb. — EJeraentary  no^n*  aoi] 
operations  in  fractions  are  just  as  KvailaUe  in  the  infant  school  as 
those  in  whole  nmnben.  The  half  of  a  thing  is  as  easy  of  compre- 
hension as  the  double  of  it,  the  third  part  as  three  Unies  it ;  that  two 
halves  make  a  whole  or  three  halves  one-and-a-half  as  tfist  two  twos 
make  four,  or  three  threes  nine ;  provided  the  illustration  given  in  the 
two  cases  be  equally  simple. 

(1.)  Exercittt  to  illuttraU  sJiat  a  fraetion  it.  An  apple  is  to  be 
t  divided  between  Willie  and  his  sister,  what  must  be  done  with  itt  it 
must  be  cttt.  Will  it  do  to  cut  into  a  big  piece  and  a  small  piece  f 
Ko,  they  must  get  pieces  of  the  same  size.  Look  at  me,  now,  while 
I  cnt  it  (teaciieT  holding  up  the  two  pieces.)  Are  they  about  the 
Mtne  aiie )  Yes.  Then  each  of  them  ia  called  a  half.  How  manjr 
halves  in  the  whole  I  Two.  Could  I  divide  an  orange  into  two  parta 
of  same  uie  I  Yes.  What  would  each  put  be !  A  half  Here  is 
a  bit  of  string,  of  paper,  of  wood,  dec.,  which  I  shall  divide  into  twv 
bits  of  same  size ;  what  do  you  call  each  t  A  halt  Then  if  I  pat 
two  halves  tt^ther,  what  do  they  make  up  t  The  whole.  Take  an- 
other apple,  and  illustrate  a  third  in  the  same  way.  Hie  snbdivisioQ 
of  the  halves  will  show  how  fbarths  or  quarters  arise,  of  the  thirda 
how  sixths  and  ninths  arise,  and  of  the  fourths  how  eighths.  IIib 
fifths  and  sevenths  most  be  eipluned  by  cuttings  for  themselves. 
Beyond  these  fractions  it  is  not  necessary  to  go.  For  further  illus- 
tration it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  rod,  say  a  yard  long,  divided 
Into  halves,  fourths,  and  eighths,  and  another  into  halves,  thirds,  and 
Nxths.  The  solid  cube  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  another  into  six 
parts,  would  also  be  very  useful.  But  the  balls  on  the  frame,  and 
counters  of  any  sort,  may  also  be  turned  to  account;  for  six  balls  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups  or  three  groups,  to  illustrate  halves,  and 
thirds,  and  so  on, 

(2.)  N'atttTt  of  the  exereiiet  in  fraction*.  In  equlpaUnee  ;  how 
many  halves  in  one?  in  two)  Ac,  how  many  thirds  in  one?  in  twof 
Ac,  how  many  fourths  in  one  I  in  two  ?  Ac. — how  many  fourths  in  a 
half?  in  a  half  and  a  fourth  ? — how  many  sixths  in  a  half?  in  a  half 
and  a  sixth  ? — how  many  sixths  in  a  third  ?  itc.  In  aiMilion  ;  a 
halfand  a  half  make  t  a  half  and  a  half  and  a  half  make?  ahalfand 
a  fourth  make?  one  third  and  one  third  maket  one  third  and  two 
thirds  make  t  one  fourth  and  one  fourth  make  f  one  fourth  and  two 
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bartlu  male  t  one  fourth  and  one  half  make  ?  Sk.  /n  tubtmetiim; 
ooe  half  fh>m  odo  gives  ?  from  one-and-a-half  gives  {—one  fourth  from 
three  fourth  gives  I  from  one  half  ^veat  from  oue  gives!  from  one 
ud  a  fourth  ^ves  I  &c  In  vmitiplieatioit ;  what  is  the  double  of  a 
fenrtfa  I  four  times  a- fourth?  three  times  a  third?  three  times  a 
rixth  1  &c  J»  divitioK  ;  how  man^  halves  in  one  ?  in  two  ?  in  one 
and  a  halft — how  man;  fourths  in  one!  in  one  and  a  half!  in  a 
half  ?  Ac  In  eompariton  ;  whether  is  a  half  or  a  third  the  greatert 
a  third  or  a  fourth  ?  a  half  or  three^mrths  t  a  fifth  or  a  NSth  ?  Jke. 
Appiied  quatiiHi  voKy  be  given  under  ^1  these  heads,  especially  willi 
the  pence  table.  What  is  a  farthing  I  how  many  in  twopenoel  diF- 
fereDce  between  a  penny  and  abrthtng!  ahaUpenny  aad  a  fiirthingt 
What  must  yon  add  to  a  halQ>enny  to  make  twopence  7  &o.  It  may^ 
be  repeated  hers  that  for  verification  of  the  results  the  cbildreti 
tiiould  manipnUt«  with  the  illustrative  apparatus  U  well  as  the 
t«acher. 

41.  The  b^l-frame  is  the  prindpal  means  of  illustration  used  in 
.infont  schools ;  it  is  proper,  therefore,  to  give  the  following  cautions 
aa  to  the  manner  of  using  it : — (1.)  It  is  not  to  be  used  beyoud  the 
pnpil's  ability  to  follow  it  with  the  eye.  Bapid  operation  with  40, 
60,  or  80  balls  does  nothing  to  ud  the  observation  ;  it  can  neither 
lead  to,  nor  verify,  any  result.  When  the  frame  is  used  at  all,  it  must 
give  bonajide  illustration.  (2.)  It  must  be  lued  as  a  means,  not  as 
on  end.  The  child  is  not  learning  the  ball-frame,  but  operations  in 
namber  through  its  help.  Particular  manipulations,  therefore,  need 
not  always  be  repeated  after  they  have  served  tfaeir  purpose.  It  hai 
already  been  indicated  that  the  different  operations,  after  being  per- 
formed with  the  aid  of  the  frame,  are  to  be  performed  without  it. 

42.  These  lessons  in  number  may  be  assumed  to  be  given  by  way 
of  cdlective-leeson.  Interest,  and  rapid  distribution  of  questioning, 
are  the  elements  of  success  in  such  teaching.  To  be  interesting,  the 
questions  must  deal  with  familiar  things,  must  be  varied,  and  mast 
be  simply  expressed ;  in  a  word,  must  ooroe  into  contact  with  the 
child's  daily  eiperience.  To  be  rapidly  distributed,  the  teacher  must 
have  at  command  all  the  possible  forms  in  which  questions  may 
be  put;  with  which  view  he  should,  at  the  bf^nning  of  his  career, 
write  down  i^l  these  forms,  and  leam  them  as  so  many  formnlx.  He 
has  then  only  to  vary  the  tkingi  mentioned  in  the  questions,  which  a 
litUe  practice  will  enable  him  freely  to  do.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  lesson  of  this  nature  can  succeed  unless  the  children  feel  that 
the  teacher  speaks  from  a  full  mind,  and  is  quite  at  ease. 

43.  Sr^tiiDARD  MBABDRBB. — Lessons  on  number  most  mak«  the 
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ohiU  (■miliar  with  tbefariowvuitiof  taemnm^nudin  tli«ii*)n 
of  lib.  TbcMare  qiooIImL  illiutniioiia  of  ibe  difiamit  operatiom; 
and,  b«Hd«»,he  nmdito  know  tbeo.  HBmutb«ooni«laniili>r — (I.) 
With  Um  units  theniHlTM ;  (2)  With  tb«  ntatioo  of  dibnot  hmU 
of  the  Mine  kiod ;  sod  (8.)  Willi  the  application  of  them  to  praotieal 
purpose*.  For  the  first  t^  tbeu  end*,  tbe  unit*  must  be  eoMtantlf 
before  him ;  for  the  *eeond,  he  mmt  lee  them  oompared,  tuid  with 
hie  own  hand*  compare  Ihem ;  for  the  third,  he  mnet  aee  them  ap- 
plied, and  with  hi*  own  hand*  apply  them,  to  the  mcaaurement  of 
thioga  about  him.  In  tbia  way,  what  i^ipeara  ao  formidable  a  taak 
when  presented  in  the  ahape  ot  Reductioo-tablea  to  be  Iwrat,  will 
beoofne  an  eaaj',  natara),  and  meet  iatere*Ung  exen»*e  of  hi*  teaaa* 
and  fail  aetivit]:.  It  it  needleM  to  cariy  him  through  tH  tbe  table*; 
those  in  moat  commoo  lue  will  suffice ;  and  the  finl  place  is  due  to* 

44.  Jfun^er  at  appltad  to  Vain*,  or  tki  Monef-tMt.—Tii*  chlM 
neceaaanly  becomes  familiar  with  this  to  a  certain  extent  without  any 
special  training,  and  the  preceding  exercise*  have  asramed  snA  an 
acquaintance ;  but  it  ia  well  that  distinct  praetioe  in  the  we  of  money 
be  given.  He  must  complete  hi*  acqaAintance  with  all  the  coin* 
therefore,  with  farthing,  halfpenny,  penny,  threepenny- piece,  four- 
penny-piece,  sixpenny^ieoe,  sfailltng,  florin,  half-crown,  crown,  half- 
sovereign,  forereign,  and  one-pound  note.  Their  forms  should  be 
examined,  their  BiMa,^wlora,  weights,  sounds,  and  the  stamp*  npoi 
them ;  their  points  of  resemblance  and  of  diftrence  noted,  ao  that  be 
may  be  able  to  tell  them  at  onoe  on  seeing  them,  to  deacribe  them^ 
or  reoogniie  them  on  description.  Be  muat  be  eieroiaed  in  adding, 
aubtracting,  dco.,  different  sums,  in  every  variety  of  language.  And 
he  should  go  through  little  procetsea  ct  buying  and  selling  in  imag- 
inadon,  in  which  he  shall  be  accustomed  to  give  back  and  get  back 
the  proper  amount  of  change.  Actoal  oounting  and  handling  of  the 
money  U  indiq»ensable. 

4fi.  dumber  at  applitd  to  tiit  (linear.) — In  going  through  a  paral- 
lel prooesa  with  tbi*  table,  the  teacher  ahould  have  beside  him  an  inch 
measure  and  a  three-foot  rnle,  to  show  the  foot  and  the  yard.  For 
verifying  operations,  he  should  have  twelve  inchei,  some  three-inch 
measures,  sis-inch  measures,  and  three  foot-measures ;  slips  of  wood 
cut  to  the  aiie  will  do.  The  child  should  be  able  to  tell  tbem  all  at 
ught.  The  field  of  qu«etiona  on  their  relative  aiie  is  very  wide,  thu* : 
(holding  up  foot-measure)  bow  manyof  the  smallest  measure*  (ituibes) 
in  it?  what  part  is  the  inch,  then,  of  foot?  How  many  of  the  neik 
•mallest  (3-inoh  measure)  in  it  I  of  the  next  ?  How  may  it  be  made 
np  by  three  slips  (hatr-fbol,  and  two  of  the  ihree-inchea  ?)  of  four  alipa  T 
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of  five  (6-inch,  S-iaeb,  lad  S  incltM  ?)  of  aowca  t  In  Muh  ease  ibe 
piDcets  of  comparing  slioiild  be  gone  tbroog^.  When  the  eUldraa 
are  bmilisr  with  the  measures,  things  should  octnall;  be  soeaanrad. 
What  H  (he  breadth  of  thia  book?  ita  length?  ita  thi<^Mast  the 
hight  d  thia  pietnra  above  the  floor  ?  the  length  of  the  piotun 
the  pointer  f  of  aome  of  the  children  selected  t  the  depth  of  this  cup 
this  jng  ?  the  lei^th,  breadth,  and  thiokneaa  of  this  cnbe  ?  the  dlinen- 
none  of  the  sdiool-room  floor  by  admeasurement  I  &c.  Draw  a  line 
on  your  alatea  an  inch  long,  up-and-down  ?  the  same  even  along 
the  same  slanting  ?  two  of  them  t  six  in  order  f  the  same  ba)f-an- 
inch  long  ?  alternating  an  Inch  and  a  half-inch  ?  two  indiea  long  ~ 
iUt«mating  two  inches  and  one  inch  ?  three  inches  ?  ice. 
-  48.  HujtJttr  a»  applied  to  weiffht. —  If  the  spirit  of  the  previous  ei 
ercieei  be  understood,  it  can  not  be  necessary  to  eihibtt  the  details  of 
those  upon  weight  Suffice  it  to  s^,  that  the  children  must  acquire 
their  notions  of  weight  by  weighing.  For  this  parpoae,  the  teacher 
should  have  beside  him  a  pair  of  scales,  with  the  different  cnrreDt 
WH'l^ta,  1  lb.,  2  IbT  i  lb.,  +  lb.,  1  oz.,  2  ox.,  i  oz.,  -j-  oz. ;  and  dupli- 
«ates  enough  to  show  equality,  16  oz.  for  the  lb.,  two  i  lb.,  four  ■}  lb., 
two  1  oz.,  two  i  oz.,  four  ^  oz.  For  weighing,  faa  should  have  sand, 
small  shot,  or  some  eqnally  convenient  thing ;  and  he  should  also 
often  wei^  common  articles.  Let  the  queslioniiig  be  varied  as 
befere. 

47.  Number  at  ttppUtd  to  tqttare  meatttre. — Tlie  most  convenient 
^>paTatns  is  a  diagram  of  the  square  inch,  square  foot,  and  square 
yard  on  the  school  wall,  white  lines  on  a  black  ground;  the  yard 
divided  into  its  nine  feet,  and  the  foot  into  its  144  inches.  Handkei^ 
chiefs  or  towels  may  easily  exemplify  the  yard  and  the  foot.  Any 
rectangular  object  in  the  school,  such  as  the  slate,  the  board,  the  map, 
the  picture,  Ac,  are  convenient  for  this  measurement 

48.  Number  as  applied  to  capacity. — In  liquid  measure,  the  gill, 
the  pint,  the  quart,  the  gallon,  are  the  measures  to  be  shown.  In  dry 
measure,  the  pecfc,  the  i  peck,  and  the  -J-  peck  will  suBlce. 

Lastly,  Number  at  applied  to  time  gives  an  important  series  of  les- 
sons, though  there  can  not  be  ocular  illustration  with  them.  Expe- 
rience, however,  makes  them  quite  intelligible;  the  second,  the 
minute,  the  hour,  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year,  shonld  all 
oome  under  review. 

46.  The  steps  in  this  series  of  lessons  on  applied  number  must  be 
taken  gradually,  just  as  the  child  can  bear ;  each  one  being  thor- 
oughly mastered  before  another  is  taken  up.  They  afford  scope  for 
all  the  fundamental  operations,  and  particularly  for  fractions.     The 
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Jitduclioa-ia^t  should  b«  learned  after  the  pnKticol  ezenuMs  la 
each  kind  of  measureineiit ;  but  the  childTcn,  so  far  from  finding  tliia 
difficult,  will  be  Me  to  coutnict  the  tables  along  with  the  teacher  on 
tho  board.* 

B.  On  Ctbr  «ad  Ftrm. 

50.  Color  and  Fonn  should  have  a  disUnct  and  bo  UDimportant 
pliice  assigned  to  them  amongst  the  inatrumeDts  of  io&nt-school 
training.  Thejr  are  two  properties  of  bodies  the  most  general,  and, 
for  the  child,  the  moat  diatJoctiTe  ;  thej  both  appeal  to  the  eight,  and 
are  therefore  vety  early  rec<^izable  ;  they  occur  u  endless  varieties, 
and  therefore  afford  ample  scope  for  the  training  of  the  observation. 
Lessons  on  Color  and  Form  are  necessary  to  enable  the  child  to  form 
correct  impressions  of  the  things  about  him.  But  they  have  another 
aspect,  the  latter  of  them  particularly.  Color  and  Form  are  the  ele- 
ments of  rtpraentalum,  pictorial  and  linear.  An  aci^oniDtance  with 
them  is  needed,  therefore,  before  we  can  interpret  such  representa- 
tions; a  power  of  much  cousequenoe,  considering  the  wide  drcle  of 
things  of  which  we  can  learn  only  through  representation.  Besides, 
the  child  b  at  a  later  period  to  be  instructed  in  certain  departmenta 
of  the  art  of  representation,  to  wit,  drawing  and  writing ;  for  both  of 
these  the  lesson  on  Fonn  is  a  valuable  preparation. 

fil.  Color  and  Form  hare  been  mentioned  together  because  they 
are  the  proper  complements  of  each  other.  Their  instmmentary 
charncter  in  training  diflbrs,  however,  in  these  two  par^culars:  (I.) 
Color,  as  a  property  of  bodies,  is  recognized  belbre  Form.  From  ex- 
perience we  see  that  it  fixes  the  attention  of  children  earlier  than 
Form.  The  reason  is  that  the  recogniung  pf  it  is  an  exercise  of  sim- 
ple sensation  only ;  whereas  the  reoognition  of  Form  is  an  exercise  of 
complex  or  double  sensation.  Color  is  recogniied  by  simple  sight; 
B'orm  by  sight  combined  with  motion,  the  moUon  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball.  Practically,  then,  we  speak  to  infants  of  Color,  befora 
we  speak  to  them  of  Form.  (2.)  Though  earlier  availaUe,  Color  U 
leas  useful  as  an  instnimcnt  of  tnuning  than  Form.  The  tints  and 
shades  of  Color  are,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  efiecta 
producible  by  their  combinations,  are  of  inexhaustible  variety ;  but 
the  child  can  not  and  need  not  notice  all  these.  It  is  enough  if  ha 
can  discriminate  the  leading  species  (hues)  of  Color  with  a  very  few 
of  their  most  comuxinly  occurring  modifications  as  to  tint  or  shade. 
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But  tbe  nriety  of  Forma  which  he  needs  to  discriminate  are  Indeed 
endless ;  of  &6  common  things  abont  him  no  two  have  precisely  the 
ume  form.  And  from  tile  nature  of  the  sense  to  which  it  appeab, 
variety  of  Form  is  easily  distingDishable  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  Tsriety  of  tint  and  ahade  in  Colar. 


fi2.  The  deei|^  of  the  lessons  on  color  may  he  stated  as  twofold. 
It  ii  (1.)  to  enable  tbe  diild  to  disOTminate  the  commonly  occurring 
colon ;  and  (2.)  to  cultivate  his  taBte,ab  far  as  to  habituate  his  eye  to 
those  comt»nations  of  color  that  are  koown  aa  harmonions.  Any  ex- 
perimenting on  the  physical  relations  of  colors  beyond  this,  such  as 
explaining  the  efiecta  of  tbnr  admixtare,  or  the  nnmerical  ratio)  in- 
Tolred  in  their  harmony,  is  quite  beude  the  mark.  We  have  not  to 
deal  with  color  m  a  science  or  »  an  art,  though  it  is  both,  but  nmply 
•>  a  property  of  bodies.  The  elements  of  instmction  are  few,  bat 
there  is  constant  room  for  their  application. 

63.  As  a  natural  order  for  the  leiaona  on  color,  the  Mowing  might 
be  adopted: — 

Fint  terita:  On  whiU  and  Uack,  with  their  mixture  in  ^rty. 
White  and  black  are  not,  properly  speaking,  colors ;  white  is  the  neo* 
traliiation  of  color,  black  is  the  Absence  of  color.  They  are  the  ex- 
tremes, however,  within  which  the  colors  tie,  and  by  which  they  are 
measured ;  so  that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary.  And  they  6rBt 
present  themselves  to  notice;  light  is  represented  by  white,  darhun 
by  black,  and  by  reference  to  light  of  the  sun  and  the  darkness  of 
night  the  notion  of  white  and  black  is  given. 

Seetmd  teria :  Sed,  blue,  and  ytllou.  These  are  the  three  primary 
colors,  80  called,  which  produce  all  other  colors  by  composition  in 
various  proportions,  but  can  not  themselves  be  produced  by  any 


Third  teria :  Purjile,  oranpt,  tpten.  These  are  the  aeoondary 
colon,  so  called,  produced  &om  tbe  admixture  of  the  primary  thus — 
red  and  blue  giving  purple,  red  and  yellow  givug  orange,  and  blue 
and  yellow  giving  green. 

Fourth  leriet :  Rmut,  olive,  and  dtriiu.  These  are  the  tertiary 
colors,  so  called,  produced  by  admixture  of  tbe  seoondary,  thus — pur- 
ple and  orange  give  nuset,  purple  and  green  give  olive,  orange  and 
green  give  citrine. 

Fifth  ttritt. — ^Those  now  named  are  all  the  hues  of  color ;  bat 
each  of  these  hues  has  different  tints  and  shades,  according  as  it  is 
mixed  with  white  or  black,  more  or  less.     Thus  red  may  be  varied 
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into  orinuon,  •enrlet,  pink,  fto. ;  yellow  nray  be  varied  into  lemin, 
atraw,  primnow,  4c;   aod  blue  may  be  vuied  into  stone,  dcj, 

5i.  For  giriBg  Ibeee  lewona  <»  color,  the  tewJier  may  luiv«  them 
exhibited  on  a  board  either  together  or  singly,  bnt  the  beat  possiUe 
oolor-bo&rd  la  one  made  by  himaelf  and  the  children  with  the  help  of 
a  box  of  paints  and  whit«  card.  If  he  can  not  get  a  board  for  the 
puTpoaa,  ha  may  procure  other  ^peratua  in  ita  stead.  He  may  get 
small  squares  sewed  with  the  different  colors  of  worsted,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  sampler ;  or  he  may  find  the  colors  eiemplified  in  the  skeios 
themselTea,  ia  bits  of  merino,  ulk,  or  ribbon,  in  p^r,  wafers,  glass, 
Ac.  After  the  children  have  obttrved  any  color,  red,  for  instance, 
they  shonld  ungle  it  out  of  many  others ;  then  be  required  to  name 
thinga  which  show  it,  as  blood,  a  rose,  and  other  flowers ;  tJie  robin, 
and  other  birds;  seaUng-wax,  a  aoldiec's  coat,  binding  of  a  book, 
shawl,  hair,  d(c;  also  to  think  at  home  of  ai  many  thing!)  as  they 
can,  and  mention  them  in  the  next  lesson.  A  color  need  not  at  this 
time  be  distinguished  into  its  diBerent  shades. 

S5.  In  seeking  to  give  to  the  child  some  perception  of  harmony  in 
color,  whilst  he  may  be  told  that  certain  colors  agree  beside  each 
other,  and  certain  others  do  not,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
eye  that  ia  to  be  trained  in  the  firft  instance,  and  then  the  mind.  A 
sense  of  concord  ia  muuc,  whether  in  melody  or  harmony,  grows  np 
in  one  after  hearing  it  exemplified  frequently ;  without  this  no  expU> 
nation  can  have  any  meaning.  So  in  color;  the  eye  must  have  the 
opportunity  of  dwelling  frequently  on  harmonions  combinationa. 
When  it  is  accustomed  to  these,  it  will  instantaneously  be  ofiended  by 
a  combination  which  is  not  harmonious.  The  presence  of  all  the 
three  primary  colors,  either  pure  or  in  oombinadon,  b«iig  required  to 
produce  harmooy,  it  will  be  understood  that  red  and  green  harmonize, 
as  also  yellow  and  purple,  blue  and  orange,  green  and  russet,  orange 
and  olive,  &e.  This  principle  should  guide  teacher  and  children  in 
the  combioations  they  make  of  their  slips  of  color  in  designing  pat- 
terns. An  eye  familiar  with  soch  juxta-poeitions  will  not  tolerate 
such  as  yellow  and  orange,  blue  and  purple,  red  and  orange,  blueand 
green,  orange  and  russet,  and  the  like.* 


SS.  Hie  lesaon  on  Form  deals  with  forms  of  all  the  kinds  of  dimoi- 
sion ;  with  those  of  one  dimension  or  lines,  those  of  two  or  |dane 

-  For  Infonmaloo  ob  itic  Bibjrci  of  color,  lee  Rediim't'i  UtU«  '•Manual  if  Color,"  txA  cor- 
n^oDdliU  chul)  (Ita,  "Aqr  OH  ibniHiiou  CMoriiy." 
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figures,  and  those  of  three  or  tolida.     In  each  cue  the  formi  most  be 
traced,  na  exemplified  in  the  oobudod  things  of  life. 

61.  To  commence  with  liDea;  the  ftnaexed   diagram   repreaviti 
what  maj  be  the  firit  eeriea  of  IwmtB,  or  some  of  tbem : — 


1— /\llll^%.^ 


The  simple  atrught  line  gives  materials  for  a  la^  keries  of  leuona,  aa 
there  are  various  ideas  to  be  developed  in  conoeotioii  with  il,  via., 
straight,  up-and-down,  (perpendicular,)  even-along,  (horizontal,)  slo- 
ping, equality  of  length,  equality  of  thickoeas,  equality  of  width 
between,  bisection,  and  triseclion. 

68.  CombinationB  of  the  straight  line  surest  another  series  of 
nhioh  these  are  eiamplea : — 


^KAVALJ_T+h 

II.  U.  13.  IL  IE.  IS. 

Extended  by  duplication  thus : — 

1.     1      3.     4.        s.        s.       T.    a.        9.       10.         II.       19 


ii+t=>^\=r^v^ 


59,  Plane  figures  may  be  grouped  aacarding  to  the  number  of 
ndea  that  cona^tute  tbem ;  trianglea  of  varioas  shapes,  fbniaided 
flgore*  conipreheDding  the  square,  the  reoUn^  the  rhomb,  tli* 
rhomboid,  the  trapezium,  the  polygon,  including  the  pentagon,  hexa- 
gon, and  decagon. 
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00.  There  b  no  inventkia  exercbed  in  Ui«  conatrnction  of  tb«M 
forma ;  bat,  when  the  children  hxve  liad  Mine  practice  in  imitatiag, 
they  should  be  encour^ed  to  invent,  J.  (.,  to  put  together  the  ele- 
menta  already  learned  into  new  patt«nis,  oombiniDg  fine  with  line,  or 
figure  with  flgnre,  or  figure  with  fine,  thus: — 

N  H  YA."^  I^  IP 

61.  The  curved  line*  are  more  difficalt  to  deal  with;  but  some 
practice  miut  be  given  in  making  them  aUo,  uoce  they  occnr  In  the 
letters,  and  in  many  &miliar  thioga.     Thus: — 

Cam*  Hilb  ilralfM  Una. 

©CD^MdBDA 


S  8  —  §  cP^-^ 

62.  The  mere  Imitation  of  these  Tarioua  forma  on  their  riatea  in- 
terest! the  ohildren ;  but  the  interett  ia  greatly  iocreaied  when  the 
didwrent  forma  are  applied  to  practical  purpoaea.  Thia  application  ia 
twofold:  (I.)tocommonly-occnfring/»wi*;  (2.)  to  commonly-ooenr^ 
ring  tkinffs.  Under  the  fint  fall  die  lettera  ot  the  alphabet — both 
small  and  capital,  both  in  print  and  in  Kript.     The  alphabet- board  it 
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weful  here  and  aUo  the  leUera  eepantelj  on  slip*  of  mill-board;  but 
the  teacher  aliMild  dnv  them  oa  the  blackboarcl,  clawil^ing  them 
according  as  Ihef  are  Rtraigbt-Unelelten  or  curved  letten^aod  notidng 
the  parts  they  are  composed  of  with  reference  to  the  elemeots  already 
learned.  A  umilar  oourae  should  be  followed  wHh  the  numerals,  fint 
the  common  or  AraUe  characters,  then  the  Roman. 

63.  But  the  ^plication  to  things  i*  more  iDteresting  still,  from  tlie 
af^teal  it  makes  to  their  cariosity  and  their  imi^nation.  All  forms 
from  the  very  umplest  may  be  fonud  reprMcnted  in  things :  straight 
Koes  and  figuFea,  as  in  a  pcantar,  pen,  pentul,  comb,  book,  picture, 
window-frame,  arrow,  sword,  stod,  table,  house,  castle,  box,  star,  oroea, 
door,  Aa. ;  curves,  as  in  penny,  u^BBoe,  ta^et,  cup,  saocer,  bottle, 
•ug,  whip,  walking-etjck,  candle-stick,  extinguisher,  »{Hre,  cart-wheel, 
spinning-wheel,  knifb  and  fork,  spoon,  basket,  ship,  pillar,  chimney, 
fla^and-sta^  clock-ftce,  a  leaf,  an  apple,  cherry,  plate,  tub,  bell,  gus, 
key,  drum,  trumpet,  n  ckeeee,  a  loaf,  an  egg,  the  moon,  &o.,  Ac  Hie 
tiling  should  be  associated  with  the  fomi,  aod  some  conversation  held 
upon  it,  or  some  little  story  given  in  oonuection  with  it,  whilst  the 
outline  is  before  the  eye. 

64.  The  apparatus  for  the  lesson  on  form,  ao  &r  as  it  has  been  d» 
scribed,  is  very  simple ;  all  that  is  indispensable  is  the  blackboard  for 
llie  teacher,  and  slate  and  pencil  for  the  class.  It  will  be  found  con- 
Tcnient  to  have  the  slates  ruled,  not  over  their  whole  surbce,  but 
partially  ;  so  as  to  give  the  children  a  little  help  without  restrvning 
their  freedom  of  imitation.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  form  of 
ruling  is  this : — 

Pot  «n](bt  nnu  uid  Sfnrti.  For  cdttm. 


IV  lines  ruled  for  writtog,  sod  tlia  simplest  Ol 


It  will  contribute  very  much  to  the  regularity  and  uniformity  ot 
tlie  lesson,  that  the  slates  shonld  be  the  property  of  the  school,  each 
oUm  barii^  its  own  set  attached  to  it  ia  its  own  box.     Though  not 
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iodi^etinble,  it  ia  Mrviceible  to  hava  diagnuiu  of  form :  ■  bond,  *.  a, 
oa  wliioh  Um  geonwtrioal  IbnHB  mro  re{»'«Miit«d,  both  planes  and 
(olidft,  with  their  proper  shade.  Verj  terviceable,  also,  is  a  nnmber 
of  stipe  of  wood,  or  I&tha,  by  means  of  which  the  children  can  con- 
stnict  any  of  the  forma,  «th«r  straight  linw  or  rectilinotr  fignns, 
which  the  teacher  draws  on  the  board.  Thus,  all  the  aaamplea  in  ^ 
&7-40  may  be  exhiUted,  Uie  nqnisita  number  of  children  holding  the 
hiAs,  in  vertical  lince,  in  slanting  lines,  in  cTcn-along  linee,  in  trian- 
gles, rectangles,  ice,  as  the  case  may  be. 

65.  There  are  two  senses  in  which  solids  may  be  made  materials 
for  lessons  on  form.  According  t«  the  one,  the  geomatricsl  sohds  are 
ezhilMted  and  their  oatlines  made  familiar ;  this  is  of  much  serrice, 
and  dte  teacher  should  hare  a  box  of  solids  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
serice  of  repreaentations  of  them,  shaded  if  powble.  According  to 
the  other,  by  the  use  of  solids  themseWee,  snoh  as  cubes,  parallelopi- 
peds,  cylinders,  oones,  pyramids,  &c^  the  inrention  is  taxed  to  con- 
struct different  forms.  These,  in  fact,  are  so  many  bricks,  stone*, 
pillars,  towers,  arehea,  Jkc,  with  whii^  the  child  beoooiee  a  builder. 
Such  engagement  seems  well  suited  fbr  an  individual  child  or  for  a 
fomily,  as  it  must  foster  the  taste,  the  imagination,  and  the  hatnt  of 
peisevereDce ;  and  it  may  be  provided  in  the  play-gronnd  of  the 
infant  school. 

ee.  The  lesson  on  Form  may  he  given  either  to  the  whole  sehool 
collectively,  or  to  separate  groups,  the  latter  being  the  better  way. 
One  oau^oa,  however,  should  be  given  ;  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  lesson, 
and  not  as  a  mere  device  for  occupying  the  children  while  the  teacher 
is  otherwise  engaged.  Doubtless,  it  may  be  made  very  interesting 
and  amusing ;  nevertheless  it  is  instruAion  proceeding  upon  a  prin- 
ciple, in  systematic  order,  and  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  cer- 
tain results.  The  teaeher  must  bestow  some  forethought,  therefore, 
on  its  arrangement,  and  exercise  adequate  superintendence  over  the 
class  engaged  in  it.* 

67.  SubJcMued  are  examples  of  the  lesson  on  Form  in  different 
stages:— 

I.  OuOh  Ptrftmdiatiar  list.  I 

1.  TnolieibciU(laliiiti«nd(seppaM)abitaritr1ng,«trMcfaFJb3t*nDuob]Mt 
sUaoIied  to  its  odier  end  ;  children  notioe  its  appearsDsa ;  tMcfaer  then  bulJs  io 

'  tDnu on  ib« BUon Hd  order  at  On  ItBODoilonii  imj'bttaaBa  In worka Ilk* ilu bl- 

lo«lD(;— Klchvn'i  "Ceptcty  (Nalioul  Soclelr  ;)  "Omein/JbrYtKng  ChedTtK."  (SocMjr 
for  DilTiutoB  of  UieTuI  KnanlFdfn ;)  Krllil'i  "Mmnal,"  or  Ihi  mimaurj  of  \t  In  Ibe  Uon* 
uid  CaloBliI  SiK)H7'i  "Jnfmi-arluii  MmBOf."  Bvt  uij  nf  ihe  baxa  kind  at  elemtntarr 
muiuli  nCdnirlDf,  ncti  ■•  Tau'i  or  Ou7«m*r*^  wtU  fBf|Hl  maaj  Ihhifi  W  Ife*  UMbw. 
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bii  band  a  bit  •!  itrias  vbwk  ■  ended  and  twiitaJ,  bom  liHiBg  tmen  rolM  Manl 
■onMtbing ;  obildrgD  aOAea  t^  diKrcooa :  tbe  one  ara  or  ilnught,  the  oIlMr 
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Tlie  teaeher  ■imilarly  aanlmti  the  polDtar  villi  a  walkiag-atiok  or  flans ;  aba, 
a  Mraight  ttlh  with  a  iligbttj-lKiit  one. 

3.  Again,  the  tmchet  holdi  In  hb  hand  the  *tnlg{il«iied  oord,  (I.)  peipendio- 
nlariy,  (3.)  ■lantii^]',  and  the  ^ildrea  notiaa  the  diftraaec  |  iha  pointer,  *>iok, 
lath,  &o^  held  (1.)  parpMidioDlarif,  (S.)  ilaotin^r.  Tfaia  will  gire  the  Rmber 
nutioB  of  tvin-uf-aad-iatnt  whioh  word  nqr  b«  naad  Kw  a  while  inatcaduf 
perpendiaiUar. 

3.  Teacher  aiki  theoi  to  wateh  Mm  ai  he  dram  an  ereD-ap-and-down  line  on 
thsboardj  the;  follow  whh  the  eye ;  he  leki  how  It  waa  done ;  ciaDiin«  whether 
It  la  jtraiifil— whether  It  ia  nm-sp-anit-rfnen/  place*  the  pointer  or  tath  along 

U,  and  Ihej  aee  It  is.    Wooldthndot  y       Wh;  notT    TliUI   /    miy  nott 

Thiat  I     Wbyr    Whoctn  draw  one  On  blaown  aUtsT    AU  draw  one ;  teaohar 

tooka  and  cridoiaa  a  Ittde. 

4.  Teaeber  triu  Ibr  toy  OMnnum  thbga  in  thape  (t  an  eren-op-atid-down 

line  t    A  pointer  held  up ;  Aat  ia  deagned  fbr 1  a  ruler,  that  is  —  t  a 

flagataff,  that  ia  for 1  a  mait  of  aihip,  that  b  for 1  aome  treea,  whidi 

grow  In  the 1 

5.  Thejr  then  draw  on  their  datei  a  nomber  of  Iheae  eveu-np-aitd-down  Unea. 
Notl. — One  idea  b  enoogh  In  one  leann.    Here  it  b  the  idea  of  ercD-np-and- 

down.  Tlie  ofalldiwt  need  not  at  i«aent  attend  to  (he  ditlanta  of  Oie  11a»  IWtm 
each  other,  when  they  make  a  nnmber.  Another  leMon  nmilarlj  lllnnralad 
woald  be  given  to  the  ilandng  line  to  tba  right,  anotber  to  the  Anting  line  to  the 
loft,  another  to  the  even-long  (or  boriiaiital)  lino.  So  a  diatinot  kaaoo  wonld  bo 
given  to  equality  in  length,  eqoality  in  thickncM,  equality  in  idopa,  and  equality  in 
width,  thn.:-- 


vdmwa 


//.  BpMl  WUUk  or  DittaatM. 
Count  bow  miny  linea  are 


I/I 


linea  t  would  thb  he  the  Mime '  I    /    I    ^^7  °*>t  I— what  b  batwaen  areiy 

twoltant  a  apaoe — how  many  ipaec*  are  (here  t    If  I  draw  another  line,  how 
many  Ibieat  Qiaoeat 

3.  Teacher  telb  Aem  Id  notiea  that  apaoea  are  of  MnM  width — meaanrea 
them  befbra  the  daa*.    If  I  want  all  apaoe*  to  be  the  aame,  then,  woold  thb 

dol    I  whynotT    How  do yoa  fcrniw t    Tot  dont  need  to  meaa- 

ure  that,  you  aee  iL    Now,  make  three  •ven-up-and-dotni  Uae^  yonradTca  oe 
your  alatea.    Hey  dnw  thne,  and  the  teaeher  erltblata  a  little, 

8.  mnk  of  any  thlnp  we  could  get  to  show  eren-np-usd-down  linea  with  mum 
width  between  them.  We  ocmkl  do  it  with  Gogeia — three  children  hold  one  fin- 
ger eaoh  lagetbar — with  ama  ia  aame  wi^— irith  pointaia  or  lathe    ■uhio  are 
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Mltnt  Oil  to  pal  thew  In  pnftiin.  AdoUmt  UiId^  yd  (n  tka  aiAoiA  which  ihowi 
*em  T    The  ball-fhune.    Conot  dn  irira  uti  tba  qiMM. 

Any  thing  not  in  iiiboal  whioh  iham  eren-np-uid-dowB  li&ca  nt  eqoil  div- 

tHtewt    A  railing,  whioh  ii  oude 1  uid  ii  nsed  ft? 1  •bird'iMge, 

whioh  I*  made  of 1  ind  ia  nud  tr  —   ■  I  grating  in  nme  windom,  whidi 

famadelbr 1 

1.  Now  make  lome  rowi  of  «v^-np-aad-down  linei  on  jeta  lUUe. 

///.  On  th*  Oihng  or  RtdangU.    I         I 

1.  TeMber  drswait  br  d(gr««i|  duw,    I   what  la  Ifaia  t  m  eTen-np-and-dmrm 

line.     I  what  ia  added  ben  I — and  beret  I  andberel    I      I     Aa- 

otiier  way  <rf  maUng  It— What  are  these  f  I  Two  aTen-up-ond-dovm 

)inM  of  aams  length.    J(nn  them.    I         I    How  many  linci  in  bU  f  bow  DMiy 

kindi  ?  how  many  of  raoh  kind  t  Are  they  acpanile  1  bow  many  eomert  f 
What  i>  within  the  linei  I  a  apaoe  T  Are  the  linn  of  nine  length  I  any  two  of 
theiD~teHcher  meanirai  them — pnpili  draw  one  tor  IhenadTea,  and  tMubet 
eriticltea  a  little. 

3.  Name  any  thing  yon  know  which  li  drawn  by  (bnr  linea  in  Ihia  way—A 

■late,  which  a  hr 1  a  bbokboard,  whieh  b  for ?  a  map,  whidi  ia  fiir 

. f  the  ball-frame,  which  ia  for !  a  book,  wbjoh  ia  fcr 1    Count  *U 

the  lidea  in  theae.    Alao  a  window,  which  ia  tor 1  the  diKV,  which  ia  Ek 

I  a  abeet  of  paper,  which  ia  for !  &e, 

5.  The  pupita  proceed  1o  draw  flgnrea  lor  thenuclrea,  the  tea^ier  giving  them 
directiona  bow  to  nae  tho  linn  ruled  on  tbeir  datea,  and  the  pointt  indteated  on 


IT.  On  ike  CireU. 


o 


1.  Teacher  hotda  np  i  penny,  aixpenoe,  dte. — gets  tho  ahapea  named  ancon- 
■inl; — bolda  up  a  circle  out  in  paper — another  ^pe  more  or  \em  nearly  drenUt 
—children  obaarre  diSerenoe. 

2.  Teacher  drawa  on  biMrd  a  Ggnre  nearly  drcokr — then  a  «rale,  the  children 
Ibllowiiig  the  chalk — teacher  lake*  a  line  and  meaanrea  acroaa  the  oenter-prant, 
and  ahowa  the  children  bow  thia  ia  alwaya  the  aame — dniwa  a  few  aooh  linea  [or 
diametera)  through  the  circle — then  through  the  other  nearly  oronlar  Ggnre,  and 
children  obaerve  the  diAcrenoe.    lliey  draw  one  on  tbeir  dalea. 

3.  Thinp  named  wUehara  roand — rariona  cotna— cart-wheel,  naed  tdr-^—1 

and  which  well  illnalralea  the  cirde ;  BcbaeBe,for 1  aohimi)By,fi>r''^~t  ■ 

boap,  for r  the  am,  wbiuh 1  dco. 

4.  Children  then  proceed  to  eonatroet  aereral  on  their  abtea. 

Nora, — L«(»ia  on  the  forma  of  aolida  are  the  moat  adTanoed  at  which  they 
are  capable,  and  diffir  from  the  preoeding  leaaona  in  Ihia  particiiUr,  Ibat  they  ara 
not  fully  or  not  at  all  widifat  the  chUd'a  power  of  drawing.    Bnt  be  abonld  Iw 
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tM^^  to  NaagDbe  tka  lima  of  all  Um  waliit  mbm  he  >««■  ituB  drawn  t  wU«b 
he  can  not  da  till  hk  ^e  ia  ednoatad.  With  thia  riew  leanoa  ahould  be  givrn  aUt 
eaih  oT  (be  K>Ud* ;  ai  the  cube,  prlnn,  pynmid,  ome,  •&<].  Satgained  la  the  ex* 
ample  of  a  leMon. 

V.  Oh  lit  Cyliadw. 

I.  To  give  a  general  nolion  o/ifi/nni,  teaoheT  htdda  it  Id  b'n  hand  before  the 
a1a*i — turn*  It  on  iti  axia  TCrticallj — the  tame  bal^zontally — roll*  it.  It  ia  nand 
— holda  ila  end  toward  tbe  ola*~they  reoogniie  the  otrole — two  end*  and  siir- 
boe — tcacber  uti  it  co  cnd^^)hi)dreB  name  any  thing  comapocding  in  form,  •• 
a  pillar — laya  it  down— ehitdren  uaim  ■nmethiog  oorreaponding  to  it  in  outline, 
a*  ■  roUer.  Length  variea  (  to  ahow  which  it  ilioald  be  cut  patalld  to  ita  end  in 
one  or  two  pUcn. 

S.  Tt  txplaut  itt  farm  in  (it  iraaing  h«foTt  t\e  elait,  it  being 
draiBn  an  tnd.    Teacher  pUoea  it  on  end — children  l«oe  ita  mlline —     r~1 
ita  round  trout,  how  msoh  oTIt  aeen  I — the  two  venioal  licei  that  bonnd      I .  J 
ila  front — part  of  it*  litae  line— iti  lop,  net  qiute  eiriMlar  in  appeoruwe — 
ail  thcH  linea  aotnally  traoed^-teMbet  drnwi  it,  or  pointa  to  drawing — shlldm 
tnoe  the  ootreiponding  Unea. 

3.  Children  nam**  number  of  thing*  oylindrioal  in  ahape,  to  lee  that  itiaaoom- 
moo  form — pillar,  roller  or  baton,  tin  box,  ft  trae  lo  far,  a  map  or  aheet  at  paper 
rolled  up,  a  pitcher,  a  hat  ao  br,  Sen. 

4.  Children  intimate  cylinder  on  their  ^lea. 

Nora. — If  the  drawing  befcre  the  chaa  be  abaded,  thia  mnat  be  explained  by 
referenee  to  their  eiperietica.  Thay  obeerre  tbiligi  caating  ahadowi,  men,  pillan, 
trees,  &o. ;  thna  they  will  onderatand  on  what  aide  the  ahade  ihoutd  be.  Tbe 
drawing  of  a  cylibder  in  other  poaitioai  ahould  be  deferred  to  other  leaeona. 

t.  On  Singi»g, 

68.  Singing  is  abeolutolf  inctiBpensKble  in  tha  infitnt  schooL  Hie 
ohiM  is  tiatuntUjr  aeiuitire  lo  tweet  aouiida.  The  moUieT sings  toiler 
child  to  soothe  its  sorrow*  and  enliveo  ita  jojs.  The  cblld  sings  to 
itself;  almost  UDCoiucioinl;  indeed.  If  it  be  not  in  poasessioD  of  any 
melody,  it  will  yet  put  sotinda  K^ether ;  if  it  h&ve  learnt  a  melody,  it 
will  often  be  beard  rehearsing  it  Singing  ii  a  veliiole  by  which  it 
ezpreBsaa  its  feelings  ;  prodadng  an  effect  on  the  child  which  is  keenly 
pleasurable  at  the  moment,  and  which  leaves  him  in  a  calm,  pleased 
state.  Erery  one  who  has  seen  the  cordiality  and  nnaniniity  with 
which  children  break  out  into  a  simple  melody  after  some  stretch  of 
attention  will  understand  the  prominenoe  we  assign  to  singing.  It  it 
in  in&noy  that  the  taste  for  singing  mutt  be  founded ;  the  period  in- 
TitM  ns  to  do  so ;  if  we  n^leot  to  cultivate  it  than,  the  inspiring  of  it 
will  be  a  work  of  more  difficvlty  ftt  any  future  time. 

69.  In  the  infant  school  singing  sbonld  be  taught  by  ear  and  not 
from  DOte.  Skill  in  musiccertainlyimplies  the  power  of  reading  from 
note,  and  an  acquaintance  with  grammatical  structure.  But  the  study 
necessary  to  acquire  this  skill  must  be  deferred  till  a  later  date.     It 
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will  eqiullf  perplex  and  rapel  tlie  child  «t  diis  atagn.  If  we  giro  him 
a  taste  for  mnaic  by  aocuatoiniiig  him  earlj  to  its  beantifal  eff«t»,  hs 
will  be  atlured  to  the  atudj  in  dae  time.  At  present,  thereibre,  he 
lesTDB  his  melodies  hy  listeDing  t£»  and  following  his  teadier's  voice. 

70.  With  regard  to  stjle  of  muno,  there  ara  aevaral  kinds  of  error* 
made.  A  very  oommon  one  is  the  eicIutiTO,  or  alrooat  excluiuve,  use 
of  sacred  miuie,  perhaps  ereo  of  psahnody.  One  of  the  ends — we 
Day  say  the  highest  end — of  learning  to  sing,  is  certainly  to  sing  for 
derotional  purposes;  and  the  child,  too,  must  nse  his  gift  of  song  in 
solemn  worship.  But  whilst  he  must  know  some  sacred  songii,  it 
does  not  suit  the  character  of  his  own  mind  or  of  the  music  itself  that 
he  should  be  always  engf^ed  with  this  style.  He  most  have  the 
means  of  expressing  the  ordinary  joyousnesa  of  his  years;  which  is 
found  in  secular  melody  alone.  Sinco  the  child  sings  from  lightnesa 
of  heart,  he  should  be  tanght  lively  songs.  The  graver  rhythms  are 
tineuitable  for  him ;  and  the  use  of  the  minor  mode  is  a  gross  incon- 
gruity in  the  infant  school. 

71.  To  describe  suitable  melodies  more  minutely: — ^They  should 
preserve  a  medium  in  respect  of  pilch,  ranging  between  the  notes  D 
(below  the  fiist  line)  and  E  (fourth  space)  on  ^e  treble  etaS|  Nnce  the 
voices  of  the  children  are  tender,  and  liable  to  sufier  from  straining; 
the  intervals  between  the  notes  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  vis., 
diatonic  and  common-chord,  modulation  from  one  key  into  another 
being,  as  a  rule,  avoided;  the  rhythm  should  be  simple  and  well 
narked,  such  as  f,  f ,  and  f,  and  then  t  ^oA  i- 

72.  Sin^ng  in  two  parts  or  more  should  not  be  pressed  on  too 
hastily.  The  more  advanced  children  may  be  taoght  to  sing  a  second 
part,  but  it  is  not  necessary ;  simple  melody  is  attractive  enough  to 
attun  all  the  ends  of  the  exercise.  The  teacher  may  ung  a  tecimd 
part  at  pleasure  as  accompaniment. 

73.  The  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  songs  lies  as  much  in  the 
words  to  be  sung  as  in  the  tune  itself.  Verses  of  a  purely  didactic 
diarscter,  or  which  are  filled  with  abatroct  sayings,  are  not  suitable. 
Bdll  worse  are  rhymes  of  a  professedly  utilitarian  kind,  arithmetical  <» 
geographical  tables,  and  the  like.  Speaking  generdly,  whatever  car- 
ries the  child's  thoughts  to  the  objects  that  he  naturally  finds  pleasure 
in  is  sttitable,  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned.  Pieces  on  beautifht  oat- 
urat  appearances,  on  natural  objects,  on  animals,  or  stories  in  the 
ballad  style,  may  safely  be  used,  provided  their  language  be  simple 
and  their  sentiment  correct 

74.  The  singing,  if  it  is  to  cultivate  the  taste,  must  be  done  tasto^ 
fully.     The  cbildren  may  not  sing  artisUcally,  but  they  may  be  ex- 
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pected  to  nog  in  tune  williout  ahonting,  and  with  beooming  light  and 
shade  in  eiprmtion.  If  thsre  be  a  child  nho  Hema  anable  to  keep 
ID  lune  with  the  rait,  i,  c,  whose  ear  requim  more  exercise  in  tuns 
thaa  the  average,  he  should  keep  silence  during  the  ungiag  till  b» 
Itaa  attained  sufficieot  cultifatioa  to  join  in  it,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
mar  the  ainging  of  the  others. 

For  singing,  in  its  bearing  on  discipline,  see  §  16. 
S.  On  Ongraphy. 

7fi.  Geography  is  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  having  for  its  subject- 
matter  not  ideas,  or  symbols,  or  formula  bnt  thing».  On  litis  account 
it  was  introduced  not  very  long  unce  into  the  course  of  school-studies. 
It  was  designed  as  a  connterpoiae  to  the  too  exclusively  verbul  and 
abstract  character  of  that  coarse.  It  has  not,  for  the  mwt  part,  been 
tnugbt  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  ends  of  its  introduction,  having 
been  greatly  confined  to  what  is  rcatly  an  abstract  study,  the  study 
of  the  position  of  places  on  the  map.  It  sbou!d  be  well  understood 
that  geography,  viewed  educationally,  is  a  study  of  thingt.  If  thla 
its  true  character  be  preserved,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  (here  ia  an 
aspect  of  it  in  which  it  is  Gt  to  be  handled  in  the  infant  school.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  there  were  a  more  familiar  name  to  give  to 
the  study  in  this  stage.  The  name  "  Geography "  is  too  sdentific 
The  lessons  contemplated  in  it  really  fall  under  the  object-lesson. 
They  are  a  series  of  object-lessons  on  the  earth,  with  its  more  striking 
external  aspects,  its  products  and  occupiers;  and  we  treat  of  them 
separately  from  the  object>lesson  in  general,  only  because  they  are  the 
germ  of  what  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  child's  progms  is  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  study. 

76.  Map-geography,  in  the  ordinary  senae  of  the  word,  ia  no  part 
of  the  work  of  the  infant  school.  It  is  very  common  to  begin  geog- 
raphy by  setting  before  the  class — after  telling  them  what  the  shape 
of  the  earth  ia,  and  what  a  map  is  meant  to  be — a  map  of  Europe ; 
and  to  give  them  the  names  of  the  countries,  roountains,  rivers,  bays, 
islands,  straits,  towns,  &q.  But  this  is  altogether  an  antidpation  of 
the  work  of  the  upper  achool.  In  the  infant  school  it  gives  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  piece  of  pa])er  before  them  called  a  map;  bnt  aa 
the  children  cnn  comprehend  neither  what  a  map  is,  nor  what  it  is 
for,  it  gives  them  no  real  instruction  whatever.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
that  it  be  made  simple  or  even  amusing  by  the  teacher'^  ingenuity, 
and  that  the  children  became  actually  expert  in  naming  the  places 
pointed  out  The  work  itself  is  not  that  which  should  be  engaging 
their  attention.  They  can  not  at  this  stage  realize  tbe  "  geography  of 
locality  ur  relative  powtion." 
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77.  The  gec^^phy  of  the  infant  uhool  shoald  b«  pictorial  actd  de- 
scriptive. Commendn^  vith  the  elements  of  natural  Rctenery  tkst 
&I1  under  the  cbild'a  obserration,  and  carefully  noting  their  diMance 
and  relstivo  direction  from  the  school  and  from  each  other — the  liill, 
the  monntain,  the  brook,  the  river,  die  phun,  the  forest,  tlie  moor,  the 
rich  mold,  the  island,  the  sea,  tlie  cli^  the  cape,  the  castle,  the  village, 
the  city,  that  tatvf  he  seen  in  prospect  from  the  school ;  the  produc- 
tions of  bis  own  land — its  animals,  its  trees,  and  flowers,  and  herbs.  Its 
meUls ;  the  men  of  his  own  land — their  occupations,  their  customs, 
{their  habits,  their  food,  thwr  clothing;  it  should  seek  to  make  the 
child  realize  the  corresponding  features  of  other  lands  and  climes  by 
comparison  with  what  it  has  observed  in  its  own.  We  should  ever 
set  before  his  eje,  when  possible,  specimens  and  pictures  of  foreign 
products  and  scenes,  and  for  the  rest  appeal  to  his  imagination  to 
take  off  the  impressions  from  our  vivid  descriptions.  Such  is  an  oat- 
line  in  brief  of  the  course  the  instruction  should  follow. 

TB.  Example»  of  »u}geeU  of  Uiitynt  in  Home-Gtography. — Let  the 
subject  bo  "  rivtri."  What  a  variety  of  instructive  matter  is  suggested 
byitt  their  sonrce  in  the  little  springs  welling  forth  amongst  the 
hills  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth — the  descent  of  the  many  small  rills 
from  the  mountain  side  to  the  valley — the  length,  depth,  and  gradual 
increase  of  the  main  stream — the  iuQuence  of  ^le  season  of  the  year 
upon  them— the  smooth,  clear,  low  water  in  summer,  and  the  dark, 
swollen,  angry  torrent  in  winter — the  character  of  the  land  through 
which  they  flow  for  ferdlity — the  uses  to  which  man  puts  rivulets  and 
rivers — the  one  a  source  of  power  for  industrial  purposes,  the  other 
the  highways  of  commerce  and  of  traveling,  both  adding  to  the  riches 
and  civilization  of  a  people.  Alt  these  considerations  are  involved  in 
the  idea  of  "  river ;"  and  there  are  few  of  them  that  could  not  bo 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  brook  that  may  pass  the  school  or  the 
river  thnt  may  flow  through  the  city. 

Let  the  subject  be  "  mountains"  There  may  be  some  hill  near  the 
school  which  the  children  may  have  beguiled  a  summer's  day  in 
climbing.  They  are  to  observe  its  shape — whether  it  be  broad  and 
flat,  or  steep,  and  in  part  precipitous — whether  it  be  a  single  hill,  or 
one  of  a  range — the  matter  of  which  its  surface  is  composed,  whether 
earth  or  rock  in  any  of  its  forms — the  covering  of  its  surface, 
whether  grass,  or  heather,  or  sbrubs^tlie  animals  that  may  be  brows- 
ing on  its  slopes — the  streams  wliich  may  leap  down  its  sides — the 
climate  varying  with  the  hight  till  they  reach  the  cool  of  the  summit 
— the  cornfields  at  its  base,  extending  more  or  less  up  the  slope — then 
the  woods,  and,  lastly,  the  grass— the  toilsomenese  of  the  ascent,  and 
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the  iinw  reqoirad  for  it — and,  perhapB,  the  metals  or  minenls  dng 
out  from  it. 

Ztl  tke  tubjeet  be  one  t^  ikt  phenomaw  i/"  climaUJ" — On  a  "  wi'n- 
ter'i  day"  let  them  obserTs  the  thick  flakes  of  the  Calling  snow, 
whiteoiog  the  faoe  of  nature,  oi  the  hardening  .nflueoce  of  the  clear 
frost  covering  our  lakes,  ponds,  aud  roads  with  ice — the  rapid  moljon 
and  the  thick  covering  necesaar;  for  comfort — the  fires  we  need  in 
our  houses — the  cara  va  need  to  take  of  our  animals — the  unproduc- 
tiveuess  and  barrenness  of  nature  at  the  time — the  short  day,  and  the 
long  night  On  a  "  iiM»mer'«  day,"  again,  the  mild  air — the  clear, 
blue  skj — the  moderate  motion  and  Uie  lighter  clothing — the  &ce  of 
nature  beaming  with  animal  lite,  and  clothed  with  the  rich  vegetable 
green — the  treasures  ia  the  fields — the  long  day  and  the  short  night. 

In  these  leasons  on  geography,  scienlifio  order  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. The  true  point  of  commeDcetoent  is  with  what  the  children 
aee  and  know,  -  Thus,  if  we  give  a  lesson  on  "rivers,"  we  just  take 
them  in  imagination  to  the  river  side,  and  exercise  their  senses  on 
what  is  before  them.  The  river  la  (suppose)  broad,  deep  in  the  mid- 
dle, shelving,  clear  or  brown,  imootb  or  broken  in  surface;  its  banks 
an  pebbly,  or  rocky,  or  gnwy,  and  so  on.  For  the  next  lesson,  wa 
take  them  to  a  spot  further  up  where  different  phenomena  are  seen, 
and  then  further  up  still  to  its  source;  next  take  them  down  the  river 
(ill  they  come  to  the  point  at  which  it  falls  into  the  sea,  or  into  some 
other  river.  Proceed  in  the  same  spirit,  and  by  similar  subdivisions, 
with  mountains,  matters  of  climate,  ice.,  constructing  the  lessoiu 
entirety  after  the  manner  of  the  object-lesson,  as  exemplified  in 
88  28-28. 

79.  It  is  when  these  and  a  series.of  such  minute  pcturesof  "home" 
are  conceived,  that  the  child's  imagination  can  take  wings  to  other 
lands.-  He  can  expand  the  idea  of  the  river  at  home  till  it  reaches 
the  Rhine,  or  the  Nile,  or  the  Hiasiswppi,  or  the  Amazon,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  one  till  tiiey  pass  into  those  of  the  others ;  the 
mouatsin  at  home  till  he  shall  see  the  Alps,  with  their  fertile  valleys 
and  lower  slopes,  and  their  woods  above,  reaching  upwards  to  the 
everlasting  snow;  ordll  he  shall  conceive  Etna  with  ita  teeming  side* 
and  magnificent  prospects  and  the  smoke  rising  from  its  volcano  top. 
Prom  the  "  winter's  day  "  at  home  he  may  realise  the  dreary  desola- 
tion of  the  Arctic  zone,  with  its  freezing  temperatura,  its  wildemees 
of  ice,  its  stunted  vegetation,  its  dearth  of  animal  life,  its  short  cheer- 
less days,  and  its  homble  fur  or  skin-clad  dweller* ;  and  the  "  sum- 
mer's day"  at  home  may  lead  him  to  fancy  himself  beneath  the 
scorching  blue  sky  of  the  tropics,  with  the  want  of  rain,  the  rapid  and 
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abnodant  growUi  of  plants  and  anima]*,  the  oTerpowsring  heal  of  dajr 
and  the  dews  of  night,  the  jangle  or  the  deiert. 

80.  In  thu  mHm  of  lewom  the  names  of  oooctriei  an  aparin^y 
dealt  with,  a  few  typical  ones  alone  being  givte :  typoal,  t.  c,  of  th« 
distent  climates,  but  withont  map  in  the  meantime.  And  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  lessons  are  not  ezpreasly  gWen  on  particular  conn- 
tries,  as  Egypt,  or  Arabia,  or  Lapland.  A  country  is  too  vague  an 
idea  for  a  child  at  this  time ;  he  must  have  some  definite  c^ject  on 
which  to  rest  his  oonceptions.  Hence,  the  seties  in  given  on  natural 
features,  of  which  he  can  see  certain  eiamples  around  bim,  and  these 
are  stated  as  being  in  particular  climates  or  conntries.  He  associates 
tit9  country  with  the  object,  not  tlte  object  with  the  country.  And 
the  same  holds  in  the  series  as  now  to  be  continued. 

61.  To  have  the  means  of  describing  the  difierent  r^ons  of  the 
earth  more  particularly,  the  teacher  should  proceed  with  a  series  of 
object-lessons  on  their  productions.  Thus,  the  lion,  elephant,  cara^ 
tiger,  wolf,  bear,  hyena,  kangaroo,  buffalo^  r^ndeer,  dog,  sloth,  kt' 
pent,  whale,  shark,  eagle,  vulture,  ostrich,  Ac,  are  for  geographical 
purposes  so  rnany  types.  So  in  the  vegetable  world  are  the  palm, 
the  olive,  the  bread-fruit,  the  vine,  the  cotton-plant,  the  tea-plant,  the 
cofive- plant,  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  maize,  cinnamon,  cedar,  mahogany, 
and  the  like.  So  with, respect  to  man  aud  bis  haUts  wonid  be  a 
series  on  the  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  building.  In  the  course 
of  these  lessons  some  of  the  principal  countries — not  every  country — 
would  have  been  noticed  so  frequently,  that  the  children  must  have 
accumulated  a  number  of  ideas  regarding  each. 

62.  During  this  coarse  of  instruction,  the  only  maps  used  are  pic- 
tures— pictures  of  objects  such  as  have  l>een  alluded  to  under  the 
object-lesson,  and  pictures  of  scenes  typical  of  conntries.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  this  latter  kind  of  pictures  were  greatly  more  nu- 
merous and  accessible  for  schools  than  they  are.  Thus  the  map  of 
AraUa  for  the  infant  school  should  be  a  desert  scene,  ezhiUting  the 
general  features  of  the  desert  and  the  sky,  the  ctu-avan  in  whole,  the 
camel  as  an  animal,  and  the  Arab  himself  in  his  usual  cottome.  On 
the  same  principle  should  we  have  f^pt  represented  by  its  river  and 
its  pyramids ;  India  by  its  Hce-fields,  its  jungles  with  their  fierce  in- 
habitants, its  mountain -passes  with  their  elephant  trains ;  China  by 
its  tea- plan tations ;  Australia  by  its  bush  with  the  native  and  tba 
kangaroo  ;  the  South  Sea  Islands  by  an  assembly  of  natives  on  land 
or  in  their  canoes;  South  America  by  its  forests  and  its  pampas; 
North  America  by  its  cotton-fiekls  and  its  sugar-fields;  the  Indian 
territory  by  its  prairies  and  buffaloes ;  the  Esquimaux  by  his  sledge 
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uid  doga ;  Turkey  bjr  its  mcwque  and  vonhipera ;  Spsin  by  its  wild 
mouDUin-pass  and  picturesque  traveler ;  Switzerlaud  by  its  Jagged 
peaica  and  cbamoit-btiDter ;  Italy  aad  Qreece  by  their  ruins ;,  Lapland 
by  ita  reindeer  and  sledge ;  and,  to  come  to  oar  ovn  country,  Bribun 
by  its  several  scenes  of  the  river  crowded  witb  shipping,  of  the  busy 
fiwtory,  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life,  and  of  the  hills  of  the  north 
and  west,  with  the  sheep  and  the  deer  and  the  birds  that  occupy 
them. 

88.  The  geography  of  the  in&nt  school  is  thus  a  series  of  object- 
lessons  connected  by  a  ge<^aphical  link.  It  but  prepares  materials 
for  the  formal  study  of  geography.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  use 
of  the  map  would  facilitate  the  instruction  ;  but  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  map  be  in  the  school  at  all  or  not.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  next  stage  of  progress  to  "localize"  nil  that  has  been  learnt; 
which  it  does  by  going  regularly  over  the  map,  and  fixing  down  in 
position  the  countries  which  as  yet  are  only  names  to  the  children. 
The  utmost  oaa  of  the  map  that  should  be  made  in  the  infant  school 
is  to  go  orer  with  the  elder  iD&nte,  if  time  permit  at  the  end  of  their 
cooree,  ou  a  physical  map  of  the  worid  distinctly  outlined  so  as  to 
show  the  features  of  districts,  the  general  outline  of  what  tbey  have 
already  learnt — showing  the  position  of  the  difierent  countries  with 
whose  names  they  are  familiar,  collecting  aU  their  knowledge  regard- 
ing each,  and  explaining  how  the  directions  of  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  which  they  have  already  learned  from  observation  of  the  sun's 
course,  and  which  they  have  been  taught  to  apply  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict about  titem  over  which  their  eye  can  reach,  are  exhibited  on  the 
map,* 

S.  On  Stading  Co  lAr  ChUdnii. 

84.  Reading  to  the  children  ia  an  important  resource  of  the  infant- 
school  teacher.  Consid(^ring  the  universality  of  this  practice  in  in&nt 
fiimily  training,  it  is  singular  that  it  should  have  been  so  much  neg- 
lected in  school.  The  benefit  of  it  seems  clear  and  indisputable,  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  any  Instruction 
conveyed  by  it  that  we  recommend  this  practice  ;  the  child  receives 
his  instruction  otherwise.  But  two  advantages  flow  from  it,  which 
are  very  apparent  The  first  is  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  the  chil- 
dren to  learn  to  read  for  themselves ;  and  this  Is  peculiar  to  reading 
to  them  as  distjnct  from  addressing  them  in  words  of  our  own.  Let 
the  teacher  avowedly  read  before  them  ;  let  him  manage  it  so  as  to 
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interest  them  in  nhut  he  reads ;  let  him  closter  pleasant  assodfttions 
around  the  book;  let  him  show  them  hoir  he  knows  the  stories  only 
by  reading,  and  how  they  must  learn  to  read  ftr  themselves  to  know 
the  stories  recorded  in  books ;  let  him,  in  a  word,  be  thus  constantly 
showing  them,  directly  and  indirectly,  what  a  pleuant  thing  it  is  to 
be  able  to  read,  and  there  is  certainly  present  to  their  mind!i  a  stimu- 
lus to  exertion,  a  motive  of  a  noble  sort  or  the  germ  of  one,  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  The  second  advantage  is  the  culture 
it  imparts  to  them — culture  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  heart,  for  it 
is  to  these  the  reading  should  appeal.  Direct  address,  or  the  relating 
of  stories,  may  attain  the  same  end  ;  but,  even  if  all  teachers  had  the 
power  of  vivid  description  and  picturesque  narrative,  which  tliey  have 
not,  their  resources  are  greatly  extended  by  the  Ufe  of  the  hook.  It 
presents  them  with  an  indeSnite  range  of  beantiflil  idea*,  elothed  in  a 
fair  and  ample  drapery  of  words.  These  have  a  permanent  existence 
withiil,  and  may  he  read  again  and  again,  affording  to  the  child 
renewed  pleasure  at  every  repetition.  Reading  to  the  cliildrcn,  more- 
over, supposing  it  conducted  in  a  way  to  interest  them,  accastoms 
them  to  close  and  self-sustaining  attention. 

85.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  practice  of  reading  is  one  of  a 
practical  kind  ;  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  books  to  read  from. 
To  set  forth  all  the  characteristics  of  a  child's  book  would  be  to  reca- 
pitulate much  Qf  what  has  been  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatise ; 
but  the  teacher  may  be  aided  in  his  judgment  by  bearing  the  follow- 
ing cautions  in  mind  :  {!,)  The  subject  of  it  must  be  a  story,  of  which 
the  interest  centers  distinctly  on  a  penon,  or  on  some  object  actually 
or  virtually  personified.  Science  and  hbtory,  therefore,  however  much 
simplified  and  garnished,  are  from  their  very  nature  unsuitable;  the 
one  being  too  sbetroct,  the  other  too  complex.  (2.)  The  book  must 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  not  merely  to  the  reason  or  under- 
standing. A  cold  didactic  style,  however  clear,  has  no  attractions  for 
children.  (3.)  In  speaking  to  the  feelings  the  book  must  not  assumo 
too  great  a  degree  of  self-consciousness  in  tbe  children.  Some  other- 
wise suitable  books  are  sptnlt  by  a  perpetual  moralizing  in  set  terms, 
and  calling  for  reflections  of  a  nature  quite  beyond  the  children  to 
make ;  forgetting  that  the  morality  should  be  inwoven  into  the  entire 
nob  of  the  narrative,  and  that  they  imbibe  the  impreasion  of  it  in 
silently  identifying  themselves  with  a  personage  whose  sentiments  and 
actions  are  moral.  (4.)  In  teaching  morality  tbe  book  must  be  care- 
ful to  base  it  on  a  sure  foundation.  A  false  morality  is  a  dangerous, 
yet  very  common,  feult  in  a  child's  hook.  Virtue  is  very  frequently 
associated  with  personal  and  temporal  advantage,  as  when  "getting 
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on  ia  the  world"  is  made  the  basis  for  incnloating  truthfalncca  and 
honest; ;  aod  vie*  is  frequently  Gondemned  on  the  ground  of  personal 
and  temporal  disadrantage  alone.  If  virtue  and  vice  be  grounded  on 
no  deeper  basis,  the  child's  morality  must  in  course  of  time  be  rudely 
shocked,  and  perhaps  overthrown.  Sometimes  virtue  and  vice  are 
founded  on  extreme  cases  of  reward  and  punishment.  Thus  the  boy 
who  robs  oests  has  often  assigned  to  him  the  fate  of  fitlliug  from  a 
tree  into  a  river  and  being  drowned  ;  or  the  lying  child  goes  on  in  a 
wicked  course,  till  perhaps  he  comes  to  the  gallows,  or,  like  Ananias, 
ie  struck  dead.  Such  consequeDces  either  rarely  or  never  occur ;  and 
if  DO  other  penalties  of  vice  are  mentioned,  the  child  will  conclude 
from  its  never  seeing  these  particular  ones  occnr  that  there  are  none 
at  all.  (5,)  The  book  should  portray  virtue  for  imitation  rather  than 
Tice  for  avoidance.  It  is  not  prudent  to  anatomize  vicious  characters 
befbre  the  young,  to  trace  their  steps  through  their  various  schemes, 
to  show  up  their  de«gns ;  even  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  ibetn. 
As  has  been  well  remarked,  "  the  infectious  nature  of  vices  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  reproach  which  may  bs  attached  to  them."  There  is 
no  use  of  giving  children  an  eiperience  of  evil  they  had  better  be 
without.  Let  their  innocence  be  preserved  as  long  as  it  may  ;  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  will  come  soon  enough.  Not  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature,  then,  but  the  bright  should  be  held  up  as  the 
picture  on  which  they  should  dwell.  (6.)  The  subject  of  the  book 
may  either  be  level  to  their  expenence,  or  it  may  be  remote  from  it ; 
bnt  the  story  should  not  be  improbable.  Robinson  CruK>e  and  the 
Fairy  Taias  arc  equally  admiHsible.  "  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
troop  of  boys,  notorious  for  all  kinds  of  juvenile  wickedness,  engaged 
in  a  Urd'i  nesting  expedition.  One,  better  than  the  rest,  and  associa- 
ted with  them  then  only  by  acddent,  was  shocked  at  their  profanity 
and  cruelty.  They  lost  their  way  in  a  wood  and  were  benighted,  and 
had  to  sleep  under  a  tree.  Presently  noises  were  heard  IVom  the 
howling  of  the  wild  beasts.  The  good  boy  withdrew  from  his  com- 
rades ;  who  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  beasts.  He  escaped." 
This  outline,  taken  from  a  book  professing  to  be  a  child's  book,  shows, 
with  other  faults,  the  absurd  improbabilities  oft«n  set  before  children. 
(V.)  The  sentiment  and  style  of  the  book  should  be  unaffected.  The 
SiUtering  prettinesses  sometimes  addressed  to  the  young  with  the 
view  of  getting  them  to  listen,  regarding  either  ^eir  personal  appear- 
ance, or  their  actions  and  di.''positions,  can  only  breed  conceit  and 
aflectstioo  in  return.  And,  in  point  of  style,  there  is  an  txceas  of  ex- 
pression, a  studied  affectation  and  overdoing  of  childish  words,  which 
by  no  means  add  to  the  beauty  or  simplicity  of  the  narrative. 
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86.  Books  for  children  Tall  under  two  classes;  those  whose  anbject> 
matter  is  real,  and  thoM  in  which  it  is  fiodUous.  For  the  former  kind 
many  incidents  in  biography,  and  many  Uographical  incidents  in  bis-  • 
tory,  ougbt  to  be  available.  But  mncb  leas  is  available  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear ;  which  is  fully  explained  if  we  recollect  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  incidents  are  connected  with  crime  and  pun- 
ishment, and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  virtnes 
they  record,  as  the  more  noisy  and  popular.  Besides,  biograpby  and 
hi:tlory  are  seldom  or  never  written  for  children.  On  tbe  whole,  the 
teucber  may  make  more  use  of  these  by  stndj'ing  tbe  incidents  him- 
self and  relating  tUem  to  the  class,  siiuplilied  in  stylo  and  somewhat 
idealized.  There  remain  to  be  noticed  those  books  which  embody 
fictitious  narrative.  The  utilitarian  spirit  has  almost  entirely  banished 
from  the  present  generation  the  old  nursery  tales;  Cinderella,  Alad- 
din, Sinbad,  and  the  fairies  are  in  di^:race.  These  and  similar  tales 
must  and  will  be  brought  back  again,  being  fitted  for  children  in  all 
time.  They  are  much  superior  in  respect  of  healthy  influence  to  the 
generality  of  the  books  which  for  tbe  present  have  superseded  thera. 
They  are  not  professedly  moral  tales ;  they  are  tales  of  imagination 
and  amusement ;  but  neither  are  they  immoral ;  of  none  of  them  can 
worse  be  said  than  that  they  leave  morality  where  they  found  it. 
Whilst  many  of  them,  especially  the  fairy  tales,  have  certainly  a  dis- 
tinct moral  influeDCc,  separating  good  from  evil  by  a  wide  and  impass- 
able gulfiinstead  of  mingling  tbem  up  together  as  is  now  so  commonly 
done.  From  these  talen  tbe  teacher  may  make  a  selection  suitable 
for  his  purjxise.  Stories  about  animals,  and  dialogues  ou  familiar 
processes  and  things,  are  very  attractive  to  children,  and  easily  aeceas- 
ible.  The  fables  of  Jt^eop  and  such  like  have  at  all  times  been  favor- 
ites with  children,  and  have  tbe  advantage  of  having  somewhat 
escaped  tbe  general  ostradsm  of  our  day.  Perhaps  the  fable  is  im- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  reading  when  neatly  done  into  verse. 
Next  might  be  named  extracts  from  the  works  of  writeis  like  Uisa 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Lee,  Maria  Hack,  Peter  Parley,  and 
others ;  till  we  come  to  tAlea  like  Sondford  and  Merton,  and  RotHoson 
Crusoe.  Extracts  might  also  be  made  from  some  other  established 
ficUons — of  course  to  be  somewhat  prepared  by  the  teacher.  And 
there  is  a  large  variety  of  children's  papers  in  current  publicaUon, 
where  he  may  find  something  to  serve  his  purpose.  But  he  should 
i;ircfully  peruse  beforehand  whatever  he  reads,  to  see  that  its  senti- 
ment be  correct ;  even  "  religious  tales,"  so  called,  sbould  not  be  ex- 
i^nipted  from  careful  scrutiny  with  this  view,  as  It  is  seldom  they  handle 
religious  truth  without  distorting  it  or  dislocating  ita  parts. 
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St.  Reading  to  cbildreo,  with  tbe  vien  of  stimulatiog  the  imiigiDa- 
tion,  must  be  carefully  regulated  in  amount  It  is  not  prudent  to  let 
this  faculty  be  dormant ;  but  it  ie  worae  to  over-excite  it.  Two  or 
three  weekly  readings  of  about  twenty  minutes  each  are  amply  suffic- 
ient. But  the  teacher  shoiild  watch  the  efiect  of  his  reading  on  the 
individual  temperaments  of  the  children.  Some  are  more  liable  to  be 
excited  than  others ;  who  should  accordingly  be  less  ^equeutly  pres- 
ent at  the  reading.* 

7.  On  Rtading  and  SftUing. 

86.  Learning  to  read  is  unquestionably  a  ifuk  for  the  child.  It 
«hoo)d,  therefore,  not  be  seriously  undertaken  until  he  is  fit  U>  encoun- 
ter a  task ;  it  must  be  carried  on  with  a  very  careful  regard  to  his 
Btrength  ;  and  it  eliould  be  the  object  of  his  instructor  to  make  him 
feel  it  to  be  a  task  as  little  as  possible. 

89.  The  proper  view  to  take  of  the  child  learning  to  read  is  that 
he  is  learning  to  recognize  in  written  forms  the  words  with  which  he 
is  already  familiar  in  tptech.  We  only  snrround  him  with  difficulties 
if  we  regard  his  reading-book  at  this  period  as  the  means  of  extend- 
iug  his  vocabulary.  He  acquires  words  in  the  conversational  lessons, 
the  natural  vehicle  for  his  acqairing  them  ;  his  reading,  let  it  be  re- 
peated, should  be  nothing  more  than  the  recogoilion  of  what  is  already 
familiar  to  him.  If  this  be  allowed,  four  things  will  follow.  Firit, 
he  should  not  begin  to  read  from  books  till  he  has  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  spoken  language;  an  acquaintance  not  only  with  all 
the  fundamental  words  denoting  relation,  some  of  which  occur  in 
every  sentence  we  utter,  but  with  the  names  of  all  the  familiar 
things  about  him,  and  with  the  most  common  qualities  of  things. 
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Sewndly,  the  reading-lc^soo  nliould  consiBt  of  words  nhich  have  a 
sense  for  him,  aud  not  only  so,  but  of  ecnlences  wliich  express  com* 
plel«  thoughts -,  otherwise  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  recognize. 
Leraotts  consisting  of  columns  of  single  words,  and  much  more  of 
columns  of  ejllables  or  parts  of  words,  are  not  suitable.  He  Bhoald 
have  in  all  his  lessons  the  stimalns  and  pleasure  which  arise  from  the 
recognition  b;  the  eye  of  what  is  already  known  to  his  mind. 
Thirdly,  the  subjects  of  his  reading- lessons  should  be  things  with 
which  he  is  familiar  from  his  observations.  Tie  will  recognize  most 
readily  what  he  best  understands  and  sympathises  with.  Fourthly, 
his  reading  must  be  system nticnlty  interwoven  with  hie  speech.  He 
should  be  engaged  in  a  conversational  lesson  od  the  subject  he  hu 
been  reading  about,  which  shall  embody  the  words  he  has  read. 
This  will  give  a  practical  aspect  to  all  he  reads,  and  secure  from  the 
beginning  the  habit  of  reading  with  the  understanding.* 

00.  For  the  purposes  of  the  reading- lesson  we  may  reckon  two  pe- 
riods in  iufant-school  attendance.  The  one  is  the  preparatory  period, 
that  iu  which  the  child  is  being  prepared  for  reading,  rather  than 
actually  reading ;  the  other  is  that  in  which  reading  from  books  is  a 
systematic  lesson.  We  may  consider  the  middle  of  the  f)(th  year  as 
the  boundary  between  the  two;  so  that  Ihe  first  shall  extend  over  a 
year  at  least  During  this  period  the  child  is  unfit  to  be  subjected  to 
tasks.  He  may  be  engaged  with  the  first  formal  steps  of  reading,  as 
we  shall  see  ;  but  the  real  preparation  for  his  subsequent  reading  is 
the  frequent  conversational  losson,  which  develops  his  general  intelli- 
gence and  gives  him  some  power  over  spoken  language. 

91.  nis  preparatory  lessons  in  reading  should  leave  him  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  fundamental  words  in  written  language,  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  names  of  familiar  things  and  qualities.  The  method  of 
giving  these  lessons  is  still  matter  of  opinion.  The  old  way,  and  per- 
haps BlJU  after  all  the  common  way,  is  to  teach  the  sonnds  of  words 
apparently  by  associating  these  with  the  aeries  of  letter-names  in  the 
words ;  but  this  is  to  teach  spelling  rather  than  reading.  It  is  eri- 
dent  that  there  is  no  natural  association  between  the  names  of  the 
lutlcrs  composing  a  word,  and  the  sound  of  the  word.  Mor«  recently 
it  lias  been  sought  to  gain  the  end  by  decomposing  words  according 
to  the  powers  or  sounds  (and  not  tlie  names)  of  the  tetten.  This 
method  is  certainly  capable  of  doing  good  service  when  properly 
used;  but  it  has  suffered  somewhat  from  injudicious  application."  The 
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attempt  to  sppl;  it  universally  to  English  words  lends  to  an  elftbor&te- 
ness  and  intricacj  of  system  quite  uiuuitattle  for  a  claae  of  iofants ; 
who  do  not  leftrn  rcAding,  or  any  thing  else,  by  rules.  Fiually,  it  has 
been  propoaed  to  teai^  the  child  to  i«ad  without  the  aid  of  either  the 
common  or  the  phonic  spelling;  the  words  beiog  simply  viewed  aa 
pictures,  with  which  the  eye  is  to  make  itself  familiar,  in  vhole,  as  it 
does  with  other  pietares. 

92.  Our  first  um  in  teaching  the  child  reading  most  be  to  make 
his  path  interesting ;  oar  second,  to  maha  it  clear.  To  attain  the 
first,  we  mast  awaken  his  curiosity,  intelligence,  and  activity  about 
the  thiog*  of  which  he  reads ;  to  attain  the  second,  we  must  ^ve  him 
whatever  tud  is  to  be  derived  from  a  rational  classification  of  letters  or 
<^  principles. of  aound.  There  is  certainly  a  danger  of  trusting  too 
eiclnsively  to  the  second,  Irom  the  very  bet  that  it  requires  us  more 
or  less  to  construct  a  tytUm  of  procedure  for  ourselves ;  it  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  whilst  the  aid  derived  from  Uiis  source 
may  seem  to  make  the  child's  path  clear,  it  does  not  necessarily  make 
it  intereatiDg.  That  is  secured  only  when  we  attain  our  first  aim ; 
which  must  therefore  be  viewed  as  the  higher  of  the  two.  But  good 
teaching  will  keep  both  in  view,  and  will  strive  to  make  them  act  har- 
moniously in  support  of  each  other.  With  these  preliminary  remarks, 
the  order  and  method  of  the  early  lesson  may  now  be  suggested : — 

93. — (1.)  Tht  Al/ikabet. — The  names  of  the  letters  must  he  learned, 
not  BO  much  for  any  direct  use  they  are  of  in  learning  to  read,  but 
just  because  they  are  the  names  of  things  that  require  frequently  to 
be  spoken  about  And  they  may  be  acquired  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  course,  in  a  short  lime,  and  not  only  without  causing  the  child 
any  trouble,  but  with  positive  interest  to  him.  By  far  the  beat  way 
is  by  the  nte  of  letter-cards  and  slates.  Whatever  order  the  letters 
are  taken  in,  let  the  card  first  he  shown  to  the  class,  the  form  of  tlie 
letter  carefully  traced  and  described,  a  drawing  of  it  made  on  the 
blackboard,  and  from  that  by  the  children  themselves  on  their  own 
slates,  and  the  name  frequently  repeated  in  course  of  the  process ; 
when  they  have  all  been  gone  over  in  this  way,  with  the  necessary 
revtsals,  let  the  teacher  question  them  on  the  cards  at  random,  adding 
an  easy  or  perhaps  amusing  description  of  the  forms,  and  let  the 
children  question  each  other  with  them  in  various  ways  as  their  in- 
genuity may  suggest  Both  the  capitals  and  small  letters  may  be 
learnt  in  this  way.*  Thus  the  lessons  on  the  Alphabet  are  rather 
form-lessons  than  reading -lessons. 
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04. — (3.)  Wordi  of  two  Letttn. — Th«se  words  should  be  learnt  at 
once,  haviog  the  sounds  attached  to  their  forms  without  any  analysis 
into  their  separate  letUrs.  Thej  are  almost  all  irregular  in  sound, 
and  do  not  admit  of  phonic  analysis,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  Tlie 
most  cooTenient  wn;  of  teaching  them  is  to  have  thorn  printed  on 
separata  cards  like  the  letters,  aad  a  similar  process  gone  through 
with  ibem.  The  ingenuity  of  the  children  may  be  agreeably  and  - 
protitably  exercised  in  arrangiiig  them  into  sentences.  For  thk  pur- 
pose there  should  be  a  board  or  frame  convenieatly  constructed,  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  row  of  sentences  being  placed  on  it  To  these  words  of 
two  letters  many  words  should  be  added  whicb  consist  of  only  two 
sounds,  though  of  three  letteia,  t,  g^  an,  you,  the.  See. ;  and  some  of 
the  most  common  of  thr«e  sounds,  mtd,  but,  with,  not,  aod  such  like. 
If  this  ^paratns  can  not  be  had,  lesson-ebeete  are  the  best  substitute ; 
but  an  interest  attaches  to  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  which  even 
lesson -sheets  can  not  attain. 

05, — (3.)  When  they  come  to  read  from  the  lesson-sheets,  the  class 
should  be  taught  to  perceive  analogies  of  sonnd  in  words;  that  is  to 
say,  they  should  be  exercised  in  phonic  analysis.  Thus  the  words  at, 
an,  ox,  all,  in,  it,  dec,  are  the  roots  of  so  many  classes  of  words:— 


Whenever,  therefore,  a  number  of  words  from  any  such  class  occurs 
in  a  reading  exercise — e.  jr.,  bat,  eat,  fat — they  should  be  compared, 
so  that  the  common  element  at  may  be  recognized,  and  also  the  dif- 
ferent elements,  to  wit,  the  sounds  attached  to  the  letters  b,  c,  and  /. 
The  number  of  classes  of  words  thus  formed  maybe  largely  increased 

iind  ■  tetler  on  each,  (or  lh(  chiM  Iapl>riillh;  or  fooTdlcp,  one  for  lowali.  Ihe  ml  fbrenn- 
*aD>ni>  ID  (hra<r  nordi nhh,    "I  kiia*  ■  pfnDn,"iaf>  he,  "vbo,  bj  puainf  od  ibcali 

hu  Qudi  l)il(  1  pli7  foi  111!  chlldrtD,  Ihtt  he  itii.ll  wtn  who,  al  one  i:u(.  IhroHt  mnal  word* 
Od Ihen four diu ;  irhFnbjrhliiiMeMBii  (retacblldlhM  pli^ed  >iitiiHlftnlDi[KlUlif,vllb 
(lul  n(ernm,  uid  vIlhDUI  odc*  harlni  bFFn  chid  for  II,  cr  forced  lo  It,"— '■/«*',"  RCU. 
148-1IJ6.    Coinp»i«lhM*lineilQCowpM'i"CiinwrmH«i,"— 
"  Ai  alphibai  Id  Itdij  exipWi 
fiorllnf  and  puullDf,  with  ■  deal  of  flee, 


It  the  child  lolo  fcnairlnlft,  howcT. 
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by  taking  as  roots  certain  syllables  which  are  not  vordB,  but  from 
each  of  which  a  number  of  words  arise  bj  the  prefixing  of  a  cod- 
sonant :  e.  a., 


J-ng 


d-og 
h-og 


and  some  others.  These  words,  it  must  be  nndentood,  do  not  occur  to 
the  class,  as  they  are  here  given,  tabularly.  The  reading -leuons  are 
constructed  so  as  to  present  them  in  couree,  and  they  are  selected 
from  these  for  the  purpose  of  analysts.  Classes  of  which  eon,  eat,  ear, 
cap,  are  types,  having  the  common  element  first  and  the  difiering  one 
at  the  end  of  the  word,  should  also  be  examined.  No  great  number  of 
reading-lessons  is  required  to  put  the  children  in  possession  of  all  the 
sounds  of  the  tetters,  both  consonants  and  vowels.  When  thb  i* 
done,  tbey  have  the  key  to  reading  in  thar  bands;  and  they  should ' 
be  required  systematically  to  nee  it  henceforward. 

96.  No  reading-book  should  be  put  into  tiie  hands  of  the  class 
during  these  early  lessons.  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance ;  a 
class  who  are  obliged  to  look  individually  at  their  books  are  thereby 
precluded  from  that  mutual  sympathy  and  common  activity  which  is 
necessary  to  their  success  in  any  exercise.  Lesson-sheets  are  an  in- 
termediat«  resource  between  the  letter  and  word  cards  just  described 
and  the  use  of  the  reading-book.  The  cards  and  lesson -sheets,  and 
the  blackboard  and  their  own  slates,  should  be  the  sole  materials  for 
the  instruction  in  reading  of  a  class  under  four  and  a  half  years  of 
^e. 

97.  The  teaching  should  be  continued  in  the  same  spirit  when  the 
child  takes  the  reading-book  in  band.  (1.)  The  phonic  analysis 
should  accompany  eadi  lesson,  so  that  he  may  have  every  facility 
which  the  ear  can  afford  to  reading.  And  the  teacher  may  observe 
that,  whilst  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  have  the  lessons  arranged 
in  the  reading-book  for  this  analysis,  he  is  not  altogether  dependent 
on  whether  they  are  so  or  nat.  By  using  his  blackboard  he  may  give 
analogies  of  sound  ftoni  every  lesson.  Irregular  words  can  not  be 
thus  analyzed ;  theirsonnds  should  be  atonce  told.  (2.)  The  subject 
of  every  reading-lesson  must  be  carried  home  to  the  child's  under- 
standing, so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  lodged  amongst  the  things 
which  have  an  interest  for  him.     And  not  only  at  Ihe  time  should 
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teacher  and  pupils  talk  over  the  sutject;  it  will  be  found  ver^  condo- 
cire  to  the  end  in  viaw  to  recommeDd  it  to  their  attention  over  lh« 
evening  so  that  they  may  cdtect  anj  poiota  of  information  at  home 
about  it  which  tliey  can,  and  to  recur  to  the  inh^ect  on  the  morrow  or 
Boon  after.  (3.)  If  the  moral  aids  to  the  reading-leaaon  be  wauUng, 
it  will  avail  littJe  to  have  those  of  an  intellectual  or  mechaniial  sort. 
It  is  they  alone  that  can  supply  motivw  to  the  child  ibr  exertion. 
Piitience,  tindlinees  of  temper,  good  humor,  keep  the  child  pleased 
with  ileclf,  and  with  its  teacher;  which  is  essential  to  sncceas.  It  is 
not  indispensable  that  the  child  should  be  pushed  on  rapidly ;  but  it 
is  indispensable  that  he  should  like  the  work  he  is  engaged  in.  6do- 
OOM  in  teaching  the  eleinenta  of  reading  seems  often  a  very  arbitmry 
thing;  it  is  the  moral  qualities  of  the  teacher  which  will  be  foond  to 
explain  the  results. 

98.  Beading  includes  not  only  the  power  of  recogniiiog  worda,  but 
of  uttering  their  sounds  correctly  ;  and  to  this  aspect  of  it  great  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  in  the  iniiuit  school.  Children  picic  up  the  sounds 
of  words  by  imitation,  so  that  they  are  liable  to  error  from  two  causes; 
either  from  having  wrong  models  for  imitation, or  from  theirowu  imper- 
fect imitntion  of  (heir  models.  Under  the  first  head  are  to  be  reckoned 
provincialisms  of  all  sorts,  hut  also  deliberate  miaproaunciations  en- 
couraged in  them  by  their  parents  under  the  notion  of  accommodating 
their  speech  to  the  wants  of  the  children  in  point  of  simplicity.  Un- 
der the  second,  head  we  may  set  the  confounding  of  similar  or  allied 
sounds  by  the  vocal  organs,  or  the  imperfect  formation  of  diSunlt 
BOundB ;  the  confounding  of  the  hquids  /  and  r,  a  and  tk,  I  and  it,  pkr 
and  r,  Ac.  Such  impurities  of  articulation  occur  in  every  infant 
school ;  the  pupil  who  exbibits  tbem  should  be  taken  apart,  and  be 
made  to  observe  the  true  sounds  wiUt  the  ear  and  the  manner  of 
their  formation  by  the  vocal  organs  witb  the  eye,  till  he  can  ntter 
them. 

09.  Another  fault  to  be  guarded  against  is  indistinctness,  arisii^ 
either  from  a  general  feebleness  of  articulation,  or  from  the  suppres- 
sion or  slurring  of  some  part  of  the  sound  of  a  word.  This  occurs 
most  readily  with  the  liquids,  especially  when  two  of  these,  or  a  liquid 
and  a  dental,  follow  each  other  in  successive  syllables.  To  correct 
this  fault,  if  it  have  been  already  incurred,  the  pupil  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  full  and  strong  utterance  of  all  tlie  parts  of  the  word,  etea 
overdoing  it  for  a  time ;  reading  sentences  with  a  slight  pause  after 
each  word,  and  words  with  a  slight  pause  after  each  syllable.  The 
most  certain  preventive  of  this  feult  in  an  infant  school  is  the  habit 
df  distinct  and  forcible  articulation  in  the  teacher,  in  speaking  as  well 
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aa  reading.     The  value  of  this  habit  as  a  qnaliScation  in  an  infant- 
■cbool  teacher  is  for  the  mot  part  not  aufficieotlj  estjmated. 

100.  These  are  the  faults  to  which  iafoats  are  most  liable  in  their 
reading.  But  the  teacher  must  cnl^rate,  bo  fiw  as  there  is  opportu- 
nity, ail  the  recc^ized  quaiitiee  of  good  reading ;  e.  g^  proper  time, 
which  consists  not  only  in  stoj^ing  at  the  pauses,  but  in  giving  proper 
lengths  to  the  vowel-sounds,  sa,  fitl,  awett,  good,  dream,  broad; 
proper  tone  and  pitch,  which  Tories  with  each  voice,  bat  which  is 
equally  free  from  monotanons  drawl  or  sing-song  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  an  irregular  scream  on  the  other. 

101.  The  practice  of  umnltaneous  reading,  moderately  indulged 
in,  may  be  attended  with  some  good  effects.  Firit,  in  respect  of 
time,  it  tends  to  correct  both  the  extremes  of  quick  and  of  alovr  read-' 
ing  by  requiring  conformity  to  one  standard.  Secondly,  it  tends  to 
highten  dtstinctness  of  utterance  from  the  very  effort  needed  to  ob- 
serve a  measured  time.  One  is  always  struck  by  the  degree  to  which 
distinctness  choraclerizea  simultaaeous  uttersace.  Thirdly,  it  tends 
to  modify  any  peculiarities  of  tone  iu  individual  readers  ;  n^r  a  little 
practice,  a  harmony  of  iotoDation  is  almost  always  established.  Too 
much,  however,  must  not  be  expected  from  simultaneous  reading;  it 
tends  to  correct  &ults  rather  than  to  impart  any  positive  excellence. 

Sftting. 

lOS.  According  to  the  common  way  reading  is  acquired  through 
spelling.  This  relation  should  be  reversed ;  spelling  should  be  learned 
throng  reading.  There  should  be  no  formal  lesson  on  spelling  given 
during  the  preparatory  lessons  on  reading ;  and  yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  child  is  not  learning  to  spell  during  these, 
for  spelling  is  a  babit  of  the  eye.  The  forms  of  words  must  be  famil- 
iar to  the  eye  before  thero  can  be  any  spelling.  This  then  is  the  con- 
tributjon  which  the  early  leMons  in  reading  make  to  the  child's 
progress  in  spelling— and  it  is  a  great  one — that  they  stamp  tho 
images  of  the  words  on  his  mind,  so  that  his  eye  recognizes  them 
when  it  sees  them,  and,  consequently,  any  deviation  from  their  form. 

103.  The  elder  inbnta  may  be  practiced  in  speliing ;  but  not  alone 
upon  any  prepared  amount,  nor  in  any  one  lesson  in  particular.  It 
may  be  introduced  as  e^tively  in  the  object  or  form-lesson  as  in  the 
reading- lesion.  The  exercise  is  designed  to  test  their  intimacy  with 
the  forme  of  the  words  that  have  come  before  them  during  their  pre- 
paratory lessons  in  reading.  It  holds  with  spelling,  as  with  reading, 
that  the  subJMt  should  be  words  forming  a  sense.  Bet^ides  the  names 
of  things,  sentences  bhould  be  spelt  through,  by  single  words  or  by  a 
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number  of  words  together.  Much  is  atttuoed  if  the  children  can  spell 
monosyllabic  words  with  some  fadllty  when  they  leave  the  infant 
school. 

104.  As  spelling  is  leamt,  not  for  the  pnrpoaea  of  spoken  language, 
but  for  those  of  written,  so  spelling  and  writing  must  be  conjoined  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  elder  infant*,  who  hare  preriously  bad  prac- 
tice in  writing  on  their  slates  the  tetters  of  the  alphabet,  and  also  the 
simplest  kinds  of  words,  may  profitably  be  engaged  in  this  rudiment- 
ary dictdtion -exercise,  which  serves  the  double  end  of  teaching  them 
both  writing  and  spelling. 

105.  Grammar  is  sometimes  taught  in  the  infant  school,  but  with 
little  propriety.  The  teacher  is  often  tempted  to  introduce  the  ele- 
ments of  Ibis  subject  by  seeing  that  the  children  seem  to  understand 
his  familiar  oral  illustrations  of  noun,  verb,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 
But  this  underatanding  is  not  real ;  it  can  be  turned  to  no  practical 
account  Nothing  whatever  is  gained  by  such  an  anticipation  of  fntnre 
studies.  The  work  has  all  to  be  done  over  again  ;  and  it  occupies 
time  which  may  be  more  prt^tably  occupied  with  subjects  of  whose 
propriety  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Therefore  it  should  be  altogether 
deferred. 

IT.  KxuoioiTB  nraTBccnoH. 

106.  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven  "  sbonid  be  the  key-note  of 
all  the  rcli^ous  instruction  conveyed  in  the  infant  school.  In  these 
words  "  is  comprised  all  religious  truth,  as  the  plant  is  in  the  seed." 
God  is  our  father  ;  for  Ha  is  the  creator  of  ourselves  and  of  all  we  see 
around  us.  Ee  is  our  father;  and,  as  a  father,  He  provides  lovingly 
and  carefully  for  all  His  children.  He  is  our  father;  and,  when  He 
sees  His  children  in  danger,  He  niscues  us  from  it,  having  even  sent 
into  our  world  his  Son,  who  is  our  elder  brother,  to  save  us  from  our 
greatest  danger — the  death  of  sin.  He  is  our  father ;  and  so  we  hava 
"the  bright  hope  of  eternal  life,  for  why  should  a  father  give  life  to 
his  children  in  order  afterwards  to  slay  them  t"*  He  is  our  father, 
loving  not  one  only,  but  all  the  members  of  His  great  family  ;  who 
ought,  therefore,  to  love  one  another.  He  is  our  father ;  and  so 
should  we  give  to  Him  all  the  love  and  reverenoe  and  obedienoo 
which  are  due  to  a  father.  He  is  our  father  tn  heaven,  all-wise  there- 
fore, holy,  and  good ;  and  go  should  we  try  to  be  like  Him,  and  hum- 
bly seek  to  know  and  do  His  will.     He  is  our  bther  in  heaven ;  and, 
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if  we  be  datiful  children,  He  nill  tahe  lu  to  dwell  with  Himself  in 
light  forever  and  ever.  "Our  F&lber  in  heaven'."  words  worthy, 
irom  their  inexbitustible  depth  of  meaning,  and  fullness  of  obligation^ 
to  preface  the  model  prayer  which  our  Divine  Teacher,  the  Son  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  batli  given  us! 

107.  This  idea  of  "tiod  our  Father  in  heaven"  must  be  made  the 
center  of  the  whole  circle  of  doctrines  we  teach  to  children.  The 
circle  is  wide;  but  in  traversing  it  we  must  ever  keep  the  center  in 
our  eye,  as  the  sun  which  gives  light  and  life  to  the  whole.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  infant  mind  with  dDutrinea  like  the  fol- 
lowing ;  which,  so  far  from  being  received  by  it  as  strange,  aeem  to 
it  quite  natural,  from  that  "sense  cf  God"  which  pervades  its  being: 
God  the  creator  of  the  world  and  of  man — God  the  preserver  of  all — 
nis  attrihulea  of  power,  wisdom,  eternity,  nnchaDgeabletieas,  omnia- 
cience,  omnipresence,  holinesa,  truth,  goodness — Hit  Son,  our  Re- 
deemer, Teacher,  ExBtii{rfe — the  tore,  reverence,  and  obedience  we 
owe  Uim — our  sinblnesa,  and  our  duty  to  follow  holiness — the  Scrip- 
tures, His  Word,  which  we  should  read — prayer — the  reward  of  tiie 
good — the  shoKness  of  life — death — life  in  heaven  with  himself. 
His  outline  comprehends  the  subatance  of  our  religion ;  and  is  an 
amply  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  rear  instruction  in  its  practical 
duties. 

108.  Every  thing  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  we  convey  this 
instruction.  Id  this  we  must  have  respect  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  whole  instruction  of  the  infant  school.  An  abstract  style  of  teach- 
ing is  unsuitable,  however  clear  our  proofs  or  simple  our  phraseology. 
The  "Catechism"  is  the  exponent  of  this  stylo  of  teaching,  and  can 
never,  therefore,  be  the  vehicle  of  effectual  instruction  by  it^lf  Ita 
forms  of  expression  arc  mere  words  to  the  clitld.*  Wo  must  use  the 
conversalional  form  of  instruction,  which  allows  us  to  present  to  the 
child  whatever  subjects  and  phases  of  suhjects  arc  fit  for  bim.  And 
these  oral  lessons  mupt  convey  their  tencliing  by  means  of  "examples" 
or  "illustrations."  The  doctrines  of  Scripture  must  be  learned  from 
the  narrative  of  Scripture ;  and  thus  the  two  will  bo  interwoven  as 
they  should  be,  ea^ih  throwing  light  on  the  other.  The  completion 
presented  by  the  religious  instruction  of  the  infant  school  to  a  person 
viewing  it  as  a  whole  i^  that  of  a  series  of  stories,  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  engage  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  the  child  from  their 
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ono  interest;  but  each  of  which  sa^^ta  a  di>ctrinal  lesson,  Rnd  tlie 
whole  series  of  whicU  is  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  child  in  possea- 
Mon  of  a  connected  scheme  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  If  this 
manner  of  teaching  by  atoiy  be  followed,  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
instruction  falling  into  the  great  error  which  most  besets  it,  that  of 
becoming  too  theological ;  which  it  does  either  when  it  tries  to  eiplain 
Kbstriiser  doctrines,  which  are  aa  difficult  for  men  to  comprehend  aa 
for  children,  or  when  tt  uses  technical  theological  terms  instead  of  the 
laDguage  of  every-day  life.  In  staling  the  doctrines  aa  they  success- 
ively flow  from  the  daily  lesson,  by  far  the  best  way  ia  to  express  tliera 
in  selected  texts  from  Scripture,  dear,  short,  and  emphatic;  which 
the  children  should  commit  to  memory  and  often  be  made  to  repeat 
It  is  well  to  have  a  Ecries  of  these  on  the  school  -  walls ;  but  they  are 
for  the  moat  part  not  sufficiently,  often  they  are  never,  nsed. 

100.  The  following  scheme  will  exemplify  the  nature  of  the  lea- 
Bona ;  and  the  teacher  may  expand  it  indefinitely.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  channels  of  instruction  are  various;  being  moat  commonly 
incidents  from  Old  or  Hew  Testament  history,  sometimes  the  paratiles 
of  our  Lord,  and  sometimes  mere  descriptiona  addresaed  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  same  truth  may  be  enforced  by  many  lessons,  for  Uie  sake 
<^  impresiiveneas,  either  iik  the  aame  aspect  or  itt  difierent  aspects  :— 
TacTH  TO  SI  LuRHiD.        Channsl  or  ImrsocTiDN.  Tcm. 

r*1  «,,  V^h..         J  Comparison  with  f  srihly  Parent  (  "  ^"'•^"i*'' "'^ 

G«a<M.rFalbw..,.  J  p„„5b  of  Prodigal  Sen.  (ftl^lilNr 

i  of  the  world.  ^j        1  «  .    ,   . 

"     brsveDi.  tS 


i"     brsveDi.  -cS 

"    mui  tod  beast.  £jS 


(  PiL  cilr.  a 


God  the  Prcservei . . 

(     Chri'i 

SCreslion.  Miraclr*  in  life  of  1  Ps.  cixvii.  5. 

Flood.  Daniel,  Fet«r,  \  Luke  i.  37. 

Red  8ca.  Christ.  )  Matt  viii.  3T. 

nmnr^.nn.  !  iDoiileDts  In  life  of  Abraham,  Mo««a, )  Acts  i.24. 

ttain»deB« j      jj..^^  p^^_  Phswob,  Herod.         J  I  John  iii.  S-S 

Omnipresenee. )  DaDiA  i  ?"■  "^hr: 

I  Christ.  JGeD.ixTm.l6 

SOor  lint  psrcDla,  Abmhsm,   ]  n.      , 


God  ogr  Bedeemerl 

ft.J,    l»»r™»,        Chr,«,boH|.~U««.do.,n»l«.) 
Savionr J 
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Oar  own  riDfalneM. 

UoOntm  akoe  from 

the  Lord 


Chriit'i;  Idianu'. 


7i_lt  i     Onr  Lord'!  punbla  of  ilieep  aiul 

"^"^ (     goabi. 

B;  filling  up  this  ouUiae  a  little,  a  Bcriea  of  lenons  for  a  year  raigfat 
easily  be  constructed.  Aod  this  would  BufBce  for  tlie  purposes  of 
doctrinal  mstraction  in  the  infant  school ;  it  would  be  better  to  revise 
in  tbe  second  year  than  to  extend  the  course.  In  this  case,  a  higher 
style  of  treatment  would  be  necessary ;  which  might  be  varied  by 
eometimes  basing  the  instruction  on  Scripture  emblems.  These  are 
not  less  excellent  a  field  of  instruction  for  the  younger  infanta  tbati  for 
the  elder,  who  can  bring  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  ioeidents  already 
acquired  to  bear  on  their  illuatratJon. 

110.  The  same  meUiod  must  be  followed  substantially  in  teacbmg 
moral  and  religious  duty.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  addition  to 
the  incidents  of  Scripture  the  teacher  will  find  a  large  store  of  anec- 
dotes in  secular  narrative  serviceable  as  the  ground-work  of  his  instruct 
tion.  He  should  be  acquainted  with  many  of  these;  indeed,  he 
should  be  a  reader  of  biography  for  the  pnrpoae.  With  each  lesson 
a  text  of  Scripture  should  be  committed  to  memory.  In  thb  way 
should  be  enforced  the  whole  range  of  virtues  appropriate  to  children : 
obedience  to  parents,  to  teachers,  respect  to  old  age,  truthfulness, 
honesty,  justice,  a  forgiving  spirit,  kindness,  kindness  to  animals,  avoid- 
ing story-telling  and  nicknames,  chuity  to  the  poor,  patience,  meek- 
ness, diligence,  bithfuiness  to  trust,  redeeming  the  time,  order,  punct- 
uality, economy,  cleanliness,  tec,  &c  llany  stories  may  be  found 
for  each  of  these,  in  addition  to  those  which  tLe  teacher's  imagination 
may  construct  from  observing  the  children's  conduct  toward  each 
other ;  so  that  this  practical  religious  instruction  is  always  going  on, 
and  yet  is  ever  fresh. 

111.  Apart  from  the  formal  religious  lesson,  much  instruction  may 
be  given  incidentally,  suggested  either  by  what  is  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  secular  lessons,  or  by  circumstaDces  which  occur  in  the 
daily  interconree  of  the  school.  Such  instruction  is  very  valuable  ;  it 
is  the  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  formal  instruotioa — that  which  shows 
to  the  children  that  the  teacher's  mind  habitually  turns  to  the  solemn 
truths  he  teaches  in  the  religious  lesson,  and  which  exhibits  the  proper 
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uae  to  mitke  of  thwe  truths — that  which  alone  gives  a  religioiu  «Iiar- 
act«r  to  the  whole  work.  It  u  that  which  incliaa  the  child  to  try 
every  thing  by  the  light  of  God'a  [aw,  and  to  take  a  Christian  view 
of  all  Hia  works.  At  the  same  time  little  can  be  said  of  it  except  that 
it  should  be  given ;  the  time  and  manner  of  giving  it  can  t>e  reduced 
to  no  rule.  But  the  teacher  nho  keeps  in  view  the  high  moral  ends 
of  his  teaching  will  never  lack  opportunities  at  which,  wilJiont  any 
abruptness  or  fordng,  to  drop  the  word  in  season  into  die  willing  ear 
of  the  child. 

112.  Whilst  it  will  hold  as  a  rule  that  in  seeking  to  reach  the  mind 
with  religious  instrucdon,  the  same  principles  of  teaching  must  be  fol- 
lowed which  are  approved  of  in  the  secular  lesson,  it  will  always  con- 
tribute to  effectiveness  of  impression  that  the  whole  treatment  should 
give  indications  of  greater  seriousness  of  manner  than  the  ordioarv 
echool-work  demands.  A  powerful  influence  n'ill  be  exercised  on  tho 
young  mind  if  it  is  wont  to  see  sacred  subjects  handled  in  a  way 
which  betokens  the  reverent  recognition  by  teacher  and  pupils  of  a 
Power  before  whom  both  must  bow.  Any  expedients  in  class-mnn- 
agement,  therefore,  which  interfere  or  seem  to  interfere  with  this,  may 
well  be  dispensed  with,  even  though  experience  recommends  them  for 
adoption  in  the  secular  lesson.  The  object  of  this  is  to  set  bounds 
about  the  religious  lesson,  that  it  may  be  indeed  felt  by  all  to  bo, 
what  it  is,  a  religious  thing. 

113.  Specimens  of  the  clifferent  kinds  of  lessons  are  subjoined  by 
way  of  sppendix.  With  reference  to  these,  it  may  he  observed  tli.tt 
the  subject-matter  of  the  religious  instruction  is  the  same  for  the 
younger  as  for  the  elder  infants.  Their  less  advanced  condition  must 
be  provided  for  in  the  manner  of  giving  the  instruction.  The  story, 
the  object  that  forms  the  emblem,  the  features  of  the  scene,  in  a  word, 
whatever  appeals  to  the  observation  must  bo  dwelt  upon,  and  the  ab- 
stract instruction  diminished  in  relative  amount ;  the  lesson  itself 
sl)ould  also  bo  shorter,  and  the  language  more  familiar. 

ExBtnpUt  I. 
Christ's  Power— Scripture  Narrative— Matt.  viii.  23-27. 

Intraduclion. — Jesna'  habit  of  gmag  about  iircaoblng — travaled  like  other  men 
— Iiow  U'avelcrs  go?  bo  woald  go  nKstljou  font,  Tur  he  was  poor — he  lived  moch 
■bout  the  Sea  of  Galilee — olUn  cromvd  it — bow  would  be  do  so  T  where  would  ho 
get  the  boat  I 

Seine  deicribcd. — Describe  the  nene  here — he  and  hi*  dinnplea  (name  some) 
emboriiias— a  little  ihip  wkh  a  nil— the  hilla  ratmd  the  kkc— bow  iho  gotta  of 
wind  ■omctime*  Come  down— the  Btorm  raised — the  largo  waves  bretkiag  over 
the  veact— what  would  iLcy  feel  J  why  I  sad  what  would  become  of  ihcm  I 
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Jttu*. — Wliat  did  they  do  U  lut  T  How  they  foond  Jmu— «tr«ngB~-wu  he 
m  any  danger  ?  wh;  Dot  f  what  they  thought  he  would  do  b>  them— the?  had 
Men  him  do  Krai^  thing*  before.  Ought  they  to  have  bseo  afraHl  lUea  f  They 
dloaJd  have  troated  Him.    What  he  told  them. 

Tbt  miroch. — What  he  did — hie  vtori — the  wind  oeaaed  and  the  big  waree 
foil,  and  there  wae  a  calm — danger  removed,  lliey  had  often  aeen  a  change,  but 
none  like  thia — whatwsa  Mnoge  here — what  wontd  they  thinki  And  other 
■ailora  who  might  be  there  who  did  not  know  him  1    Boppoee  the  aame  cbm  now. 

Littnu. — What  they  nid — what  Jeoia  dkowed— «aald  any  mao  ahow  noh 
power  t  JeaoB  was  God — and  ho*  good  lie  was  to  hia  diacipka,  even  thoogh  tbey 
were  vrrong — they  wonld  Lke  to  have  aiieli  a  fti«>d. 

Ptrtonal  applUatiait.—V/htn  'a  Jeaoi  now  I  Powerfal  alill,  and  good  still, 
though  we  can  not  see  him.  Let  ua  be  hii  friendi,  atid  lore  him,  and  aak  him  to 
do  Hi  good ;  he  aeea  oa  and  htara  na,  and  he  will  do  iL 


114.  God's  goodness — Scripture  Emblem — "The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd." 

Th*  catUm  Ulii*lr*Ui  Mriaiuly  in  iu  natural  m*. — What  the  ihepberd 

Walohea  hk  aheep  on  the  hilMdei^  and  in  the  fielda — keepa  away  danger, 
either  ftom  men  or  wild  animala. 

EVedi  them — woAm  out  the  beat  pNtare* — the  green  paatnraa  beaide  the  quiet 
atwauM  not  amonfflt  the  roeka — or  bring*  them  food  into  the  fidda,  when  there  ia 
not  graM  for  them. 

What  lli4  tktfheri  dta. — Leada  them  oarerally  from  one  plane  (o  anatber — 
bow  he  gBlhen  them  fVom  the  hilla  or  the  Beld—^walahee  them  along  the  road, 
that  none  alray — and  oarrie*  the  yonng  one*  when  they  are  tired. 

Sometime*  lie  la  himaelf  in  danger — among  the  hill*  when  be  kae*  hi*  way,  or 
wlien  anow  oome* — bat  he  duw*  Ihla  danger  for  hia  ihaep — (br  h«  I*  kind,  and 
patient,  and  watchful. 

n*<inntHaJlncll^— Who  ii  the  Shepherd  apoken  of  her*  t  Wfaacanbeth» 
•heept  Chriit  aaya,"!  am  the  good  ihepberd,  and  know  my  alieep,and  am 
known  of  mine — the  good  ahepherd  preth  hia  lifo  fix  the  aheep."  The  kind  of 
people  that  are  his  *hFep  t  Tfaoaa  who  love  and  obey  him — how  *afo  they  moat 
be  with  Btieh  a  ahepherd  1 

Ptrmnal  applieatian, — We  need  gaidanoe  in  the  worid — for,  like  ibeep,  we 
ars  weak — let  na  lore  and  follow  Chriit,  that  we  may  be  hia  aheep,  and  that  be 
may  oare  for  u. 

X'ote. — LessoDB  on  etnblema  very  often  fail  from  too  great  relitie- 
ment  in  tradng  the  Analogy ;  the  truth  is  tbeii  apt  to  be  tost  sight  of 
in  verbal  distinctions.  We  msy  illtutrate  the  emblem  id  its  natural 
use  variously,  as  has  been  done  above  under  three  heads ;  bat  we  are 
not  to  seek  for  as  many  corresponding  beads  in  enforcing  the  fact  sym- 
bolized in  the  emblem.* 

'  The  lEuber  n»r  dulT*  •^Muca  l*  fWlnf  Iibdh*  en  cmUtBH  from  Sow'!  Utile  work 
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115.  Chriftt's  lore  for  children — Scripture  pT«oept — "Suffer  litU* 
chiMren,"  &c. 

Sctm  dttmihtd. — Dooriba  tlic  aoena  of  Jnm  prcMliiiiK  U>  the  peopt^^ie 
often  did  10 — mie  time  ha  wu  preaching,  and  there  vas  a  crowd  aronod  him — 
meD  and  women,  and  citilditn  wo.  And  the  peopla  were  plowed  with  hia  mild 
anil  luring  wordi — tbtj  brongbl  their  children  lo  bear  him — vh;  7  What  Ihejr 
mnat  have  Ihongbt  of  Chriat     Ba  had  ilwaj*  bleised  pec^ile  and  done  good  Ut 

Tit  tiSdnn  rtetivtd. — Dlwiplea  wen  there,  •■  thej  always  were — (topped 
the  pe(i[rfe — tboaght  Iheir  MaMcr  had  no  time.  He  hoi  lerj  mnch  to  do,  bat  ha 
did  not  torn  away  the  little  ohildren.  He  law  what  they  were  doing,  and  pt«- 
Tenled  them, 

Jen*'  iMrd*. — Hia  worda — "  Sufftr  " — aoppoae  joo  aak  me  to  let  yon  go  onl, 
then  I  allow  yon,  or  aiffrr  yon — anppoae  yon  are  writing  on  yoor  book,  and  I  toQ 
yon  not  to  do  It,  Iben  I  "^arUif "  yon.  What  Chrlat  aaid,  then,  waa  that  hia 
diadplea  were  lo  let  the  nothera  bring  theii  children  to  Mm,  and  not  to  dap 

Letanu. — Cbrirt  narea  tar  ehlldreii  aa  well  aa  for  men — ha' waa  onoe  a  Iftdv 
diild  bimnrif.  If  he  lorea  them  what  aborid  they  do  to  bim  f  What  he  wiahee 
them  lo  be !  Kind  and  obedient,  fto.,  as  he  waa— and  if  they  are  ao  h«  win  Ueaa 
Ihem.    He  has  many  oblldreB  in  IteaTO  with  htmadf. 

4. 

116,  One  of  a  series  of  leuotia  on  the  tord'i  Prayer — "Thy  king- 
dom come." 

/ntrorfacHm.— The  term  King,  Kingdom,  and  Bu^rtU,  mnstrated  oomla- 
tirely. 

Ooi't  kingdom, — Kingdom  amongst  roen  b  a  partionlBr  part  of  the  earth,  ^ 
England,  France,  ICc.  Kingdom  of  Ood  not  Ghe  this — ranges  over  the  wb<^e 
earth,  and  has  men  of  every  nation  and  oHma — the  Briton,  the  Ftanchmaa,  lb« 
Afrioan  from  the  sandy  deserts,  the  Laplander  boat  Us  icy  pUIn*  and  hills,  Aa. 
(Draw  ont  this  pietore  aomewhat.) 

/((  lanr — Kingdom  amongst  men  goremed  by  certain  laws — aomctiaKa  good 
and  sometimes  bad.  CfariatKhigdombBshws  too— tell  me  some  cf  them.  Hera 
is  onB,"'nioo  shah  loie  the  Lord  thy  God,"  *o.— here  la  another, " Ure  at 
peace  with  all  men," — and  another,  "  Do  jnst]y,lD*e  mercy,"  &a. — and  another, 
"  lr''thy  brother  ol^d  thee,  Ibrgtre  htm,"  ice.  llwae  are  good  laws — we  mart 
by  to  keep  them — how  happy  men  wonld  be  if  all  kept  them ! 

lU  pTiMptett. — Kingdom  of  Qod  not  yet  apread  over  whole  world — name  (de- 
Boriplivt^y)  some  people  who  are  yet  withont  il — once  it  oely  iodnded  one  people 
(the  Jews,)  in  a  little  eoantiy — now  it  has  sprsed  orer  muoh  of  lb«  wofld — it  vUl 
■liread  every  wber^-Chrlsfa  prmniae. 

Hoa  it  it  loh*  tprtad. — How  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  fs  to  be  tfrrti — by  men 
preaching  to  the  nnlions  who  are  not  in  it — mlaslonsriec — what  we  can  do — snp- 
purt  them  with  our  money  when  we  hare  any — many  miationaries  in  difiiareDt 
lands,  and  needing  lo  be  sappcoied — somuthli^  else  we  oaa  aU  do — pray  Qod  to 
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kelp  the  mWootriea,  and  to  make  the  heathen  willuig  to  Uitea  to  them — uMUng 
«n  be  done  mthoot  tbw. 

Lttmu. — Repeat  prajer  for  ipread  of  the  Goipe],  {  119.  When  Chriit  wai 
OD  earth,  he  taught  at  to  pra; — and  <Hie  of  the  thinga  he  told  >■  waa,  to  praj 
thaa :  "  Thy  kiDgdom  coma  " — what  we  iboold  praj  Sir  frequently." 

9. 

117.  Moral  lesson— on  Tntth. 

/afrodaetuni. — Chltdreo,  jou  hare  all  aeen  the  cherry-tree  grom'mg—na  the 
boaw-waQ,  with  ila  long  bnuielm  like  ana,  tacked  to  the  wall  to  keep  them  ep 
— aometimee  on  the  achod-wall. 

Tit  chirry-trf*. — A  atory  of  a  oberry-tree.  One  waa  growing  od  the  wait  at 
achool,  and  it  had  mneh  fruit  on  it — perhapa  a  iMuketfal  Ot  checriea.  It  bekx^ed 
to  the  teacher,  aad  though  Dot  in  the  play-growid,  tha  childre*  eonld  teeeh  aonie 
of  the  bnnelMa,  and  (lie  cheniee  on  them — would  it  be  right  in  the  ohildren  to 
touch  themt  why  not  t  We  ebonld  take  oodiiag  that  b  Dot  oar  own.  Well, 
the;  did  not  touch  thnn. 

7^  crime. — Two  little  boya  eame  to  aohool — onoe  they  poaaed  the  tree  and 
atood  to  \odk  at  it^-and,  an  they  looked,  they  wiabed  for  s  eherry — ona  Mked  lite 
other  to  poll  one,  bat  be  wooid  nol — then  he  tuld  him  to  toaoh  it,  and  aee  how 
i^M  and  big  it  waa,  which  ha  did — when  he  had  it  in  hia  hand,  tha  other  pnahed 
hia  ann,  and  the  cherry  csae  off — the  little  boy  waa  inooh  aftaid,  and  cried — tha 
bigger  one  [Hokcd  it  up  and  dinded  it,  and  told  him  la  aay  notbiiig  about  it. 

Tit  dUantry. — By-and-bye  the  teaofaer  miaaed  the  eheny,  and  a^^d  aome 
of  the  cbiidreB,  bat  they  ooald  not  tall  him  of  it — be  eaked  the  bigger  of  the  two 
bays,  who  hentated,  and  at  length  blamed  hie  companion — the  lilUe  boy  waa  going 
to  be  poniihed,  bat,  when  the  teaeher  aahed  him,  he  laid  the  whole  truth. 

Tkd  mdiricl  lit. — Which  of  the  two  do  yon  tlunk  ahould  have  been  pnnlahed  t 
why  t  The  little  boy  •otaally  broke  it  tS,  bat  be  eonld  not  help  it— he  did  not 
know  what  WH  coming — diabonaaty  of  big  boy,  and  then,  when  the  maater  aeked, 
be  told  a  lie.  It  waa  a  lie,  eTcn  though  he  himaelf  did  not  pntl  it  Thia  abowa 
ga  that  we  may  tell  a  tie,  when  ow  wordamayatate  truly  what  to(A  plaoe.  Chil- 
dren  aametioiea  tetl  lies  in  tbia  way. 

Prattical  Uttaiti. — What  would  the  reri  of  the  children  think  uf  the  boy  who 
told  the  lie  t  Wonld  Ihey  lore  him  I  tmat  him  I  Would  God  be  pleaaed  t  what 
doea  he  wiah  na  to  do  I  He  wU)  bleai  the  child  who  apeaka  truth.  Lel  ni  atwaya 
teU  the  Irulh,  then,  even  though  il  may  lead  at  into  paniihoMit.  Our  bearla 
will  tell  ni  we  hare  done  right,  and  all  that  know  n>  will  think  well  cf  na. 

Fmat  to,  and  have  repeated,  the  Scripture  msdm  on  tntb.  Bepeat  the  prayer 
againailying,  4  IW.t 

118.  Exercises  of  devotion  Are  tLe  prscticnl  recognition  of  all  ^e 

'  Par  b«lp>  in  (iTtnc  nllfloai  Inrimclkin  to  [nfuii  cIwm*,  iha  luctwr  m*y  wlih  idTuiiifa 
conoU  ItH  Iklta  wortj  -Pop  ^Dof,"  "Lin*  upm  Uw,"  Dnptr^  "Bluriaftam  M*  m* 
and  Mw  TMowRff,"  'BiJItieia  IittMitlimt /or  Chadtn,"  \ij  Mlv  K'J'o;  u»d  warka 
Ilk*  Rltto'e  "Dn^  Rtadingt."  vhkh  mpplf  nilnteli  (br  dcacripllTe  tenon. 

t  BiDCc  wriliof  Itiii  l»»n,  I  And  Ihilihe  insirtenl  reliltd  In  Ihitilciry  luppcDfil  le  loe  nt 
Mr.  Wilitrn]il'i'*  Khwilx.    The  mrlir  may  m  n  I'litn  il  [enfth  In  hli  "Infant  Stlaa  Sga, 
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Ison  regarding  r^gioo.  Of  eotuM  no  iolmnt  Mboo)  is  opened  or 
ctoaed  tor  the  day  withoat  them ;  but  periiapa  more  fmit  might  be 
reaped  from  them  than  i>  often  attempted.  Thej  include  two  parts, 
aacred  Bong  and  prajer.  For  the  former,  the  children  ahould  leant  a 
few  hymns,  or  veraes  of  hymns,  suited  to  their  capadty,  after  doe  ex- 
planation of  their  conteats.  To  all,  particular  tunes  should  be 
attached  ;  and,  after  they  have  been  learnt,  they  should  never  be  sang 
simply  as  singing  exercises ;  a  feeling  of  Bolemnity  must  aOacti  to 
Uiem.  For  the  latter,  it  is  common  to  use  the  Lord's  Prayer,  both 
in  the  morniog  and  the  afternoon,  having  it  r^Mated  simultaneously 
by  the  children  in  a  becoming  posture  and  manner.  This  is  very 
proper ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  other  forms  of  prayer  should  be  lodged 
in  the  children's  minds ;  short,  simple,  and  expressing  each  a  single 
want.  They  should  be  called  on  to  repeat  these  during  the  day's 
work,  as  occasion  may  snit,  th&t  they  may  both  acquire  Uie  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  become  familiar  with  its  proper  elements.  The  follow- 
ing are  offered  as  specimens  for  the  elder  infimts ;  and  the  teacher 
may  construct  others  for  himself: — 

119.  Moanira  runt. — O  God,  tbon  hsst  b«en  very  good  to  ina  thrragfa  the 
night.  I  hsTc  laid  ma  down  and  slept,  (iwTbon  hart  kept  me.  Kwp  nw  through 
this  dnj.  Ms;  I  ever  tliinii  "Hkni,  Oud,  scMt  dm."  Ma;  I  do  wbst  fa  r^ht. 
Hh;  I  obey  m;  parenta  and  tesehen.  Ma;  I  b«  kiad  to  my  oompanioiu  and  to 
all.    O  Ciod,  help  me  to  be  good,  si  Jenn  wis.    Amoi. 

BvaNiMQ  nuns. — O  God,  Than  has  kept  me  safely  throagh  Ihia  da; ;  and  I 
thank  thee.  O  God,  who  loveft  little  children,  Thoo  haat  given  me  what  1  Deed : 
looi  tu  Doniiih  me,  a  booee  to  shelter  me,  and  rrienda  to  love  me.  Hdp  mg  to 
think  of  Tbee  more,  and  to  do  what  Hkid  deairest  me.  Watoh  over  me  in  my 
sleep,  O  God,  ror  Jean'  sake.     Amen. 

A  riiTEK  Foa  raiENDS. — O  my  God,  all  good  thtnga  oome  from  Thee.  Ihoa 
liaet  made  me,  and  Tboa  keepest  me  by  day  and  by  night.  Tbon  bait  given  me 
rather  and  mother,  and  nater  and  brother,  and  friends,  to  love  me  and  witch  over 
me.  O  God,  do  Then  bleas  them.  Give  me  a  good  heart  that  I  ms;  love  them 
and  be  kind  to  them.    And  do  Thon  help  as  all  to  do  Ily  will,  aa  Jean  did. 

Foa  X  itOK  CBILD. — O  our  heavenly  Father,  be  kind  to  oar  nek  oinnpsnioa. 
Tfaoa  hiat  done  this ;  llion  knowesl  what  is  good  foe  as  ill.  lliy  will  be  done. 
Be  Thoo,  O  God,  near  him,  and  give  him  reat.  Ma;  he  feel  Thee  beside  him, 
and  be  at  peace.  Comfort  hia  fHend*  who  are  watching  him.  Reetore  him  to 
,  us,  if  il  pleMS  Thae,  O  God,  (br  Jeeoa'  nke.     Amen. 

Foa  Tuc  artKAD  or  rai  aonii. — 0  God,  Thou  hast  given  na  thy  Holy  Word 
■  to  tell  D*  what  la  right,  and  we  thank  l^ee.  Tbon  hnat  sent  Jeinis,  th;  Son,  to 
'  Ideaa  ua.  Thou  hsat  UJd  na  of  heaven  where  we  ehall  dwell  with  Thee,  if  wo  aro 
,good.    Thoo  hsat  told  na  lo  pat  away  sin :  O  God  help  na!    May  all  tbeobildron 
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iy  the  world  loan  hear  rfThee,  tai  tiibj  Bun,  fUKtoffaMTMit  m  llwl  tti«;  mqr 
pM  Kitty  lin.  And  then  we  (hall  all  Mrre  Tbet  together,  lor  Thoa  art  o«ir 
X^tlieT  in  IleaTCD,  who  loTcat  ui  all.  O  God,  hear  nil  O  God,  aare  n  1  O 
God,  let  an  the  world  eoon  know  Thee  and  th;  Son !  for  Jena'  lake.    Amea. 

AaiiNer  unia. — O  God,  IlMa  h«l«M  Ifiog  lip*.  I  hare  ■ontetunn  wd  tliat 
whkh  waa  not  tme  j  make  me  aony  for  it,  and  do.llioa  brgiTe  me.  Help  me 
to  lell  the  Inith  at  all  tiiiMa,  to  mj  parcnta,  mj  teacher*,  and  my  oompaniona ; 
(bt  thia  ia  pteaaiag  to  llee,  O  God.  When  I  am  tempted  to  tell  a  lie,  may  I  tc> 
member  that  Thoa  art  near  mo,  and  heoreat  what  I  ny.    Granl  th1>,  0  God,  for 


It  ia  well  that  the  children  should  learn  »ome  prayers  like  theM  to 
MjT  by  themselves.  In  addition  to  this,  they  may  often  lepeat  after 
the  teacher  short  ejaoulatory  prayen,  in  keeping  with  the  subject  of 
the  lesson,  consisting  of  a  single  sentence ;  vithont  fonnally  learning 
them.  This  will  give  them  the  habit  of  prayer,  mhI  the  benefita 
wluch  result  from  a  prayerful  frame  of  mind. 
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XUL   METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION.-GENERAL  PRDICIPIES  * 


1.  Ik  strict  propriety  of  language,  tha  Urm  method  lias  refarenco 
to  the  particular  mode  in  whicb  the  subject  matter  of  education  is 
dereltqked  and  pr«»eoted  to  (he  miod.  It  ii  merely  the  outward  fonn, 
white  iDstroction  is  the  substance.  It  is  the  abell,  while  the  instruction 
oommnnicated  is  the  kernel  But  the  kernel  detennines  the  form  of 
the  shdl,  not  the  shell  that  of  the  kernel.  So  it  is  in  method — it 
must  be  determined  bj  the  object  we  aim  at;  it  will  take  its  oom- 
plttdoD  from  the  views  ws  entertain  in  r^ard  to  what  constitutes 
education.  If  we  oonsider  education  as  consisting  in  the  communica- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  in  loading  the  memory  without 
cultivating  the  imagination  or  the  resson,  we  need  pay  bat  little 
attention  to  the  method  by  which  we  accomplish  the  deaired  resolt, 
provided  we  do  reach  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  band,  wc  regard 
education  as  the  development  of  an  inwurd  life,  aa  the  evolving  into 
active  and  harmonious  exercise  the  various  principle*  of  our  nature ; 
and  if  we  believe  that  these  principles  exhibit  themselves  in  a 
deternunate  order  and  according  to  fixed  general  laws;  then  the 
method  by  which  we  can  secure  this  development  becomes  of  great 
importance.  So  long  as  we  hold  low  and  inadequate,  or,  it  may  be, 
entirely  erroneous  views  in  regard  to  the  end  of  education,  so  long 
will  we  pay  little  attention  to  the  methods  we  pursue;  but,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  comprehensiveness  and  soundness  of  our  notions 
regarding  education,  will  be  the  care  and  aaiiety  eihibited  to  follow 
what  reason  and  experience  have  proved  to  be  the  best  methods  of 
conducting  the  education  of  the  yoang.  And  this  question  of 
method  i»  not  one  of  secondary  importance,  which  the  teacher  may 
n^Uct  or  not  aecorditig  to  his  pleasure.  He  can  only  neglect  it  at 
his  peril ;  for,  properly  put,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this — how 

411Ufow:  Hiinhani,p,  3Ge.  Coirmn.— I.  InDwIactkiD.  [I.  Ttuhcr.  IIL  SehMl-lMiln. 
IV.  RFfMnUoD.  V.  Cliirillcitloa.  VI.  OrginliuiDn.  Vll.  Dl«ipline.  VIII.  Helhod. 
IK.  Alphabet.  X.  R»r)ii«.  XT.  EHninMlon.  XII.  I^elllii(.  Xm.  Writ  Inn.  XIV. 
Arlthmrtu:.  XV,  Oninnar.  XVI.  Ctncnphf.  XVII.  HlKory.  xmi.  Fom  ud  Coliir. 
ZIX.  a>iicl<i|.    XX.  Onl  Lmodl    XXI.  HdlflDDi  KngKl(d|«. 
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can  I  beat  communicate  instruction  to  a  child  bo  aa  beat  to  secure  tbo 
development  of  all  those  powers  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  upon 
him  ?  How  can  I  beat  train  htm-  to  discha^  bia  duties  here,  and  to 
be  prepared  for  the  life  to  comet  In  all  questious  of  method, 
accordingly,  the  first  point  to  be  settled  is  what  is  the  end  of  educa- 
tion, and  when  this  baa  been  determined,  there  arises  the  second  point 
demanding  a  solution — how  can  this  end  be  most  effectually  secured  f 
Uethod  solves  the  second  problem ;  but  its  solution  depends  upon 
our  having  a  thorough  uuderstauding  of  the  first.  There  are  two 
methods  by  which  a  subject  may  be  developed  and  presented  to  the 
mind— the  Synthetic  aod  tiie  Analytic. 

2.  We  do  not  propose  to  balance  these  two  methods  against  each 
other,  and  to  determine  which  of  them  ought  to  be  employed  in  any 
given  instance,  for  the  judicious  teacher  will  employ  either  according 
as  he  finds  it  suitable  to  the  subject  of  inetructioii,  to  the  pro6dency 
of  his  pupils,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  he  has  in  view. 
Synthesis  commences  with  principles  and  rises  from  these  by  regularly 
connected  steps  to  the  conclusion  aimed  at;  it  ascends  &om  the 
particular  to  the  general.  It  is  the  lo^oal  method  of  developing 
truth.  We  have  admirable  specimens  of  this  method  in  the  propo- 
sitions of  Euclid,  where  the  reasoning,  based  on  a  few  axioms  or 
universally  admitted  truths,  proceeds  in  regular  logical  sequence,  until 
the  conclusion  sought  is  arrived  at.  Analysis,  on  the  other  hand, 
commences  with  the  general  and  proceeds  to  the  particular.  The 
following  illustration,  taken  from  the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  may 
serve  to  give  not  only  the  probable  bistoHcal  origin  but  also  the 
application  of  these  two  terms : — 

"Supfiose  a  knot  of  a  very  artificial  construction  to  be  put  intemy 
hands  as  an  exercise  for  my  ingenuity,  and  that  I  was  required  to 
investigate  a  rule,  which  others,  as  well  as  myself^  might  be  able  to 
follow  in  practice,  for  making  knots  of  the  same  sort.  If  I  were  to 
proceed  in  this  attempt  according  to  the  spirit  of  n  geometrical 
Synthesis,  I  should  have  to  try,  one  after  another,  all  the  various 
experiments  which  my  fancy  could  devise,  till  I  had,  at  last,  hit  upon 
the  particular  knot  I  was  anxious  te  tie.  Such  a  process,  however, 
would  evidently  be  so  completely  tentative,  and  its  final  success  would 
after  all,  be  so  extremely  doubtful,  that  common  sense  could  not  fail 
to  surest  immediately  the  idea  of  tradng  the  knot  through  all  the 
various  complications  of  its  progress,  by  cautiously  undoing  or  nnknit- 
ting  each  successive  turu  of  the  thread  in  a  retrograde  order,  from 
tlie  Inst  to  the  first.  After  gaining  this  first  step,  were  all  the  former 
complications  restored  agtun,  by  an  inverse  repetition  of  the  same 
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operations  which  I  fand  performed  in  undmog  tbem,  an  infftllibU  rule 
would  be  obtaioed  for  solring  tho  problem  origiDsHy  propoced ;  and 
at  the  BBme  time,  some  addreu  or  dexterity,  in  the  practice  of  tlie 
general  method,  probnblj  giuned,  which  wonld  eDCourags  me  to 
underteke,  npon  futnre  occaaions,  stilt  more  arduous  tasks  of  a  umilar 
descriptioD." 

Such  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  two  termf.  Now  although  the 
SyntbetJc  method  be  admirablj  adapted  for  presenting  tmth  in  a 
systematic  form,  It  is  questionable  if  it  be  in  all  casee,  especially  nitb 
the  young,  (he  best  method  of  communicating  truth.  Children  long; 
for  reaIitie^  for  things,  but  by  this  method  ihty  are  kept  for  a  long 
period  on  the  ontskirts  of  the  Habject ;  the  way  has  to  be  cleand ; 
definitions  have  to  be  settled ;  and  first  principles  laid  down,  on 
which  to  rear  the  intended  structure.  But  all  this  preparatory  woi^ 
essential  in  a  scieDtilio  treatise  on  any  given  subject,  is  wearisome  to 
children  ;  they  are  unable  to  appreciate  what  is  not  near  and  taog^Ue. 
Now  analysis  possesses  this  advantage  that  it  takes  things  as  they 
really  exist,  presents  them  in  their  erery-day  dress  to  the  minds  of 
diildren,  and  thus  not  only  interests  them  by  the  exhitn^n  of  what 
is  &miliar  to  tbem,  but  exercises  their  ingenuity  in  leading  them  to 
discover  their  properties.  If  Synthesis  be  the  It^cal  method  of 
developing  truth,  Analysis  may  be  called  the  natural.  Its  work  most 
precede  that  of  synthesis.  In  childhood,  and  on  to  a  considerably 
advanced  stale  of  boyhood,  we  know  that  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
principally  exercised,  and  that  the  l<^cal  do  not  manifest  tbemselvea 
until  a  Inter  period.  The  exercise  of  the  perceptive  bullies,  indeed, 
prepares  the  way  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  logical.  It  is  on  the  fttcts 
collected,  and  the  obeerrations  made  in  childhood  and  boyhdbd,  that 
the  man  reasons  and  compares.  It  would  follow  from  this  that  with 
children  we  should  most  frequently  employ  the  analytic  method.  W« 
may  give  an  illustration  of  these  remarks  by  referring  to  two  very 
opposite  methods  of  teaching  Oec^raphy.  According  to  the  synthetic 
method,  a  book  of  definition  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children, 
llese  definitions  are  carefully  committed  to  memory,  little  care  b^ng 
taken  to  see  that  they  are  praetically  understood.  When  these  defin- 
itions have  been  lodged  in  the  memory,  the  child  is  gradually  led  on 
step  by  step,  and  ends  exactly  where  he  onght  to  have  begun — with 
things  around  him.  Now  this  method  would  he  admirable,  if  our 
object  were  to  give  the  child  a  strictly  systematic  view  of  the 
subject;  indeed,  by  no  other  method  could  we  accomplish  this.  But 
while  we  are  thus  laying  down  our  definitions,  and  our  first  principles, 
there  is  danger  of  disgusting  the  child  altogether.   He  can  not  see  the 
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ht  off  object  we  have  in  view,  and  benee  he  wearies  of  onr  dry  pre- 
lections,  and  ceasec  to  take  any  particular  iaterest  in  what  has  do 
immediate  concern  with  him.  But  by  tha  analytic  method,  we  be^B 
at  home.  The  unall  hill,  seen  from  the  school  window,  with  tho  stream 
TODDing  down  it«  ude,  is  made  the  basis  of  a  lesson  on  the  moaat«n 
and  river  systems.  The  child  is  at  once  interested.  He  knows  th« 
hilt ;  he  has  forded  the  stream ;  he  has  piajred  on  th«  slopes  of  the 
oae;  and  cast  hie  tiny  line  into  the  other.  The  teacher,  who  com- 
mences in  this  method,  will  find  that  he  has  touched  a  synipathetie 
chord  in  the  breasts  of  his  scholare,  and  be  will  be  enaUed  to  lead 
them  almost  at  wilL  Definitions  can  be  wrought  in  as  the  leesoM 
proceed,  and  aft«r  a  time,  when  analyaia  has  cleared  the  way,  synthena 
will  fltep  in  and  amtnge  into  a  beauteous  whole  the  d^ftcia  memira, 
which  have  hitherto  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  mind.  We  ihall 
have  frequent  occasion  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  work  to  refer 
to  the  application  of  these  two  methods ;  and  in  tiie  meantime  we 
shall  content  ourselves  vitfa  remarking  that  he  who  would  adequately 
fiilfill  the  duty  of  an  instructor,  would  require  to  stndy  carefully  tbe 
human  mind,  and  to  mai^  and  observe  its  mode  of  working,  that  he 
may  thereby  be  enabled  to  suit  liia  instraotion  to  the  circumstanoea 
of  his  ecbcdars,  and  to  wield  at  will  either  of  the  methods  we  have 
briefly  described.  "  In  nothing  is  tbe  really  able  and  skillful  master 
more  easily  discriminated  from  the  twolist,  and  mere  adlierent  to  a 
method  or  system,  than  by  his  ability  to  interchange  these  forms  at 
will,  and,  when  one  mode  of  preaenting  the  iliostn^on  or  statement 
of  a  new  truth  or  &ct  to  the  mind,  does  not  succeed  in  riveting 
attention  and  in  securing  its  clear  and  virid  apprehensicHi,  to  have 
lecoutMT  instantly  and  with  perfect  natnraliMes  and  ease  to  another 
and  more  suitable  expedient.  This  is  the  trae  teat  of  a  skilUiil  teacher ; 
and,  in  tbe  hands  of  such  a  man,  the  conduct  of  the  proceues  of 
intetlectnal  instnictiou  will  include  the  chief  formal  peculiarities  of 
every  rational  method  that  has  been  propounded.  Nothing  can  give 
this  mastery  of  methods,  but  a  cffluplete  and  philosophical  ezamina- 
tiwi  and  a  thoroughly  intelligent  appreciation  of  all,  and  to  this  lofty 
exercise  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  aspiring  teacher  should  imme- 
diately and  strenuoody  address  himself."* 

3.  While  tbe  analytic  and  synthedo  methods  are,  strictly  speaking, 
&6  only  two  methods  that  can  be  used  in  presenting  truth  to  'the 
mind,  the  praotical  application  of  them  may  and  often  doea  vary 
according  to  circumstancca.     Thus  we  mfiy  teach  individually,  eimnl- 
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taneotuly,  or  mutually  by  making  the  pnpil*  iHtroct  each  other.  It 
to  to  be  obeerved,  however,  that  thete  various  pliuis  have  reference, 
not  to  the  method  by  which  troth  is  developed,  but  to  the  particular 
way  (4  handling,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  the  pupils.  Whether  Uie 
teaching  be  individual,  simnttaneous,  or  mntual,  it  must  proceed  on 
Me  or  other  of  the  methods  we  have  described  in  the  precedii^ 
paragraph.  In  individual  teaching,  each  pupil  is  brought  immediately 
and  directly  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  master,  and  may  thus  be 
expected  to  receive  a  more  powerful  and  lasting  impression  than  wheoi 
he  >i  addreased  as  one  of  many.  It  i*  not  meant  that,  in  individual 
teaching,  each  scholar  is  examined  alone.  The  scholars,  whether  the 
instruction  be  individnat  or  simnltaneous,  are  arranged  in  classes. 
What  we  mean  by  individual  teaofaing  ia  that  each  child  in  any  one 
dass  is  singled  out  and  made  to  perform  his  share  of  the  work.  Thus, 
ia  the  lesson  a  reading  one,  each  pnpil  in  the  dass  reads  a  oertaia 
portion ;  and  so  in  r^rd  to  any  particular  lesson.  This  being 
premised,  we  say  that  it  is  only  by  individual  teaching  that  the  mast«r 
can  oome  into  direct  and  immediate  contact  with  each  scholar,  and 
that  he  can  effactually  secure  that  the  prescribed  task  has  been  per- 
formed, or  the  necessary  explanations  received  and  understood.  Wbes 
we  remember  Ibat  education  owes  its  chief  value  to  the  direct  inBuence 
which  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  well-fumished  mind  brings  to  bear 
on  tbe  young ;  that  it  is  this  collision  of  a  fiilly  developed  and 
matured  understanding  with  the  crude  embryo  notions  of  the  yonng, 
which  kindles  their  intellectual  life,  and  molds  their  plastic  spirits ; 
we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  any  plan  which  brings  the  master-mind 
of  the  school  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  scholan 
is  a  plan  which  ought  not  to  be  ne^ected.  Hence  the  teacher,  who 
considers  tbe  high  end  of  education,  will  constantly  endeavor  to  be  in 
living  contact  viih  the  intellectual  life  of  his  scbolaiB.  He  will 
endeavor  always  to  have  a  connec^ng  wire  between  himself  and  them, 
along  which  the  pulsations  of  his  own  mind  may  travel,  and  beget 
simiUr  pulsations  in  them.  But  not  only  is  individual  teaching  tbua 
valuable  and  important,  it  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  ascertaining  that 
a  prescribed  task  has  been  performed.  Children,  like  othen,  are 
easily  overlooked  in  a  crowd ;  and  when  care  is  not  taken  to  see  that 
each  child  does  most  regularly  and  punctually  do  his  duty,  we  throw 
temptations  in  his  way  which  are  some^mes  too  strong  for  his 
honesty.  And  in  regard  to  explanations,  of  some  rule  suppoee  in 
arithmetic,  the  cmly  mode  of  testing  the  extent  to  which  the  explana- 
tion has  been  clearly  and  thoroughly  understood,  ia  to  single  ont 
successive  individuals  in  tlio  clu^s  and  cause  tliem  to  repeat  what  has 
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been  exptained.  In  wbtj  owe,  in  which  taty  estphinatioii  of  a  geocnd 
prinoiple  has  been  given,  the  teadier  ahonld  utisfy  himself  of  (he 
raception  of  the  information  by  questioning  individuals.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  as  «e  go  on,  to  show  more  fully  the  application  of  these 
iMnarka.  In  the  meantime  we  may  repeat  that  in  teaching,  the  more 
each  child  is  individual iied,  the  more  closely  the  master  deals  with  hire 
alone,  the  grenter  likelihood  will  there  be  of  his  instruction  taidng 
effect,  and  springing  up  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  a  rich  and  fhiitfiil 
harrest 

4.  The  term  itfflWdmcoua,  as  employed  in  education,  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  that  the  children  are  taught  in  classes,  and  not  one  by 
one.  We  employ  it  here,  in  opposition  to  the  term  individuat,  to 
^^ify  that  Uie  questions  are  addrewed  to  the  whole  class  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  tiiat  tbe  whole  class  are  invited  and  expected  to  answer. 
Ilio  advantagw  of  aach  a  plan,  if  skillfully  and  judiciously  used,  are^ 
that  it  enables  the  maater  to  accomplish  a  larger  amount  of  work,  and 
to  develop  more  powerfally  the  sympathy  of  numbers,  than  is  possible 
in  individual  teaching.  Bnt  the  dangers  of  such  a  plan  in  the  hands 
of  an  unskillful  or  lai^  teacher  are  manifold  and  obvious.  An  unskillful 
teacher  is  apt  to  deceive  himself,  and  to  do  incalculable  injury  to  many 
of  his  pupils,  by  failing  to  perceive  that  the  answers  to  his  questions,  or 
the  6lling  up  of  his  ellipses,  proceeds  only  tma  a  few  pupils,  and  that 
too  generally  from  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  subject,  white 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  who,  on  that  vwy  account,  ought 
to  be  the  objects  of  his  special  care,  remain  ignorant  still.  The  laay 
teacher  has  recourse  to  the  method  to  save  himself  from  trouble,  and 
to  conceal  from  himself  and  others  the  genend  ineffidency  of  his 
teaching.  Where  the  teaching  is  purely  simultaneous  there  can  be 
but  little  of  that  direct  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  which  gives  to 
education  its  highest  value.  The  master  is  wwking,  to  a  large  extent, 
in  the  dark.  He  can  not  tell  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  each  chikl ; 
bo  can  not  guage  his  mental  caliber ;  and  is  thus  deprived  of  his 
greatest  lever  as  an  educationist.  In  its  own  place  simultaneous 
isstruction  is  useful,  bnt  if  used  alone,  it  is  utterly  pernicious.  lU 
proper  sphere  is  when  the  master  is  eloddating  general  princijJes; 
when  he  is  discnssing  some  law  or  principle,  suppose,  in  Geography ; 
when  be  is  explaining  some  rule  in  Arithmetic,  or  giving  some  general 
lesson  in  Science.  For  such  purposes,  simnltaDeous  instruction  is 
admirably  adapted.  80  long  as  the  master  is  engaged  with  the 
general,  he  may  teach,  not  only  succeesfully,  but  perhsjM  most  success- 
fbliy,  on  the  simnlCaneous  method,  but  the  moment  ho  leaves  the 
general  and  comes  to  the  particular,  he  must  refrain  from  tl;e  simul- 
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tuieons,  knd  sd<^  the  individiul  method.  Thw,  for  exuuple,  in 
8;iviDg  to  a  cIub  an  explanation  of  tiie  rule  of  limple  sabtractJOD,  Uie 
master  may  convej  the  genera)  principle  to  hii  popjls  limultaoeouslj ; 
iacleed  ne  believe  that  be  will  find  this  the  trae  and  lafe  method. 
Bnt  he  will  commit  a  aad  miatake  if  he  adhere  to  liie  nmullaBeoiu 
method  when  he  otHuea  to  apply  the  rule  to  particular  examples.  As 
soon  u  he  thus  begins  with  particulara,  he  must  individualiie  bis 
Boholars,  in  order  to  ssoertain  that  each  pupil  has  thoroughly  grasped 
and  mastered  the  explanation  for  himselT.  This  iltiutration  will  tend 
to  show  the  plaee  and  power  of  simultaneous  instruction.  One  great 
end  of  education  should  be  to  ednoe  the  individuality  of  each  child ; 
tbis  end  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  because  w«  dread 
the  effect  which  simuitaneons  teaching  would  bare  oa  this  end,  that 
we  would  cantitMi  the  young  teacher  to  be  spanng  in  the  employmrat 
of  it,  but  rather  cooslantly  to  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  living 
and  life  transfusing  sympathy  betweea  himself  and  each  of  his  pupils, 
by  briDging  himself  daily  and  habitually  in  contact  with  their  mental 
life. 

5.  Mutual  Instruction  has  not  produced  the  results  which,  at  first, 
it  seemed  to  promise.  Kor  is  this  to  be  w(»Mlered  at,  when  wo  reflect 
that  Lbs  fundamental  idea  of  pure  mutual  teaching  was  false.  .  lbs 
object  aimed  at  by  it  was  noble ;  and  the  foundeis  of  it  were  actuated 
by  the  most  philanthropic  motives.  Children  were  growing  up 
ignorant  and  untrained ;  aud  it  was  a  truly  laudable  and  praiseworthy 
enterprise  to  attempt  to  train  tbem  by  the  assistanoe  of  the  mwe 
advanced  scholars.  And,  moreover,  at  a  time  when  money  was  pro* 
finely  lavished  on  sll  schemes,  except  on  education,  the  plau  had  the 
seeming  advantage  of  educating  many  at  a  unall  expense.  Jlut,  aa 
we  have  said,  the  plan  was  based  on  a  wrong  principle.  The  true  end 
of  educntiou  was  lost  sig^t  of,and  the  blind  were  set  to  lead  the  blind. 
Children,  whose  notions  on  all  things  were  crude  and  ill-formed,  were 
intrusted  with  the  work  of  educating  other  children,  whose  ment^ 
attainm«kts  wei^  almost  on  a  level  with  those  of  their  instructors 
The  mutual  or  momtorial  system  has,  in  ooDsequenoe  of  this  funda- 
mental error,  proved  a  failure.  It  has  been  superseded  by  the  FapO.- 
Teaeber  System,  which  possesses  this  advantage  over  ihht  which  it  haa 
supplanted,  that  the  agents  it  employs  ate  more  advanced  in  yean, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  in  intalligeuoe  also;  that  they  serve  a  regular 
api«entioeabip,  and  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  training.  Bnt 
even  with  these  advantages,  we  would  &in  hope  that  the  pupil-taacbec 
system  is  but  the  prelude  to  soatethii(g  still  better,  and  that  tiis  timo 
u  not  &r  distant  when,  instead  of  raw  lads  being  sent  to  operate  upon 
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the  yotmg,  eT«ry  adiool  will  have  iu  regularly  trained  matter  and  ita 
.  qnota  of  trairted  uaiatAots  propoctioned  ta  tlie  number  of  Kholan  in 
attendance.  We  had  occanon  in  a  previous  chs}>ter  to  point  out  the 
proper  iphere  of  pupil-teachen  in  the  school.  We  merely  refer  to 
the  snlgect  again,  with  the  view  iA  iinpreMing  on  teachors  the  absolute 
necessity  of  intrusting  to  pnpil-teacben  only  such  bdod  of  work  aa 
we  have  shown  tbem  to  be  capable  of  performing. 

6.  Tn  questioning  a  class  of  children,  there  are  certain  pointa  to 
which  the  yonng  teacber  would  do  well  to  attend.  We  have  already 
stated  the  extent  to  which  the  simultHneous  and  individual  methods 
of  OEainination  may  he  Tesi]eoUvely  employed  ;  and  we  have  shown 
tiat  the  latter  is  the  safor  and  more  effeciive  of  the  two.  But  in 
individual  examination,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  teacher  commenoa 
with  the  pnpil  at  the  tup  of  the  class,  and  go  r^pilarly  thrau^ 
Soch  a  plan,  if  the  clasa  is  large,  would  have  the  effect  of  leaving  thft 
large  majori^  f4  the  acholan  comparatively  idle  during  those  portioaa 
of  the  examination  which  did  not  immediately  concern  themselves. 
The  consequence  wonid  be  that  those  who  were  not  being  directly 
mamiued  would  be  apt  to  become  careless  and  inattentive,  and  thus 
distract  the  mastei's  attention.  In  order  to  obviate  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  master  should  firat  state  the  question  to  the  whole  class; 
and,  after  allowing  snffit^nt  time  for  reflection,  he  should  then  sio^^ 
out  some  scholar  indiscriminately  to  give  the  answer.  In  this  way, 
the  attention  of  all  is  kept  up,  and  the  examination  proceeds  quietly 
and  unostentatiously,  it  may  be,  but  very  e&otively.  Each  child  ia 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  anawer  any  or  every  question,  and  he  is 
thus  kept  from  bang  iodifierenL  The  time  spent  in  conditcting  an 
examination  in  the  mode  we  have  described  is  not  greater  than  in  the 
ordinary  way.  But  even  were  it  greater,  the  plan,  if  adopted,  will 
amply  repay  any  loss  of  time,  for  what  seems  to  be  lost  iu  time  ia 
compensated  tot  by  the  entirenese  and  thoroughness  of  the  work.  A 
jndidous  master  will,  by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  know  whom  to 
(elect  to  give  the  answer,  and  his  power  over  the  whole  tlau  will  be 
as  great  as  over  each  unit  of  the  class.  Such  a  method  of  qnesttoning 
combined  with  oocasional  simultaneous  qnesUons,  will  prevent  the 
qnrits  of  the  children  from  flagging,  and  will  sustain  the  interest 
unbroken  to  the  close  of  tlie  examination.  Every  question  should  be 
stated  dearly,  sncductly,  and  with  strict  avoidance  of  all  arabigui^ 
in  the  eipreasion  of  it.  Any  thing  approaching  to  technical  tenna 
should  be  seduously  guarded  against,  until  it  is  known  that  the  Iwma 
are  clearly  understood  by  the  t^ildren.  Geuwal  abstract  terms  ars 
useful,  only  when  their  meaning  is  deariy  pejceircd  by  the  mind. 
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When  once  tbeir  trne  signiBcation  has  be«D  tboron^lf  grasped,  tvek 
temiR  are  of  the  higbest  utility,  inumuch  ■■  tbej  MTe  mnch  needleM 
repetition.  Bat  they  are  only  of  value  when  undentood.  The 
teacher,  before  making  uae  of  aadi  terma,  will  ae«ordiD|^]r  aee  to  it 
that  the  Bcholan  have  formed  a  dear  conception  of  their  meaoing. 
Thus,  for  example,  to  one  who  can  interpret  them,  the  terms  emplojed 
in  natural  history  poeaeas  a  deep  aignificance,  and  a  few  each  will  often 
convey  to  a  natnralist  s  more  accurate  notion  of  the  thing  signified 
than  whole  pages  of  verhoee  description.  Bnt  the  abilUj-  to  repeat 
these  terms  is  not  co-eitenaive  with  the  ability  to  interpret  them ;  and 
it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  children  may  be 
tanght  to  repeat  all  the  classificationa  of  a  Cavier,  without  having  the 
slEghteat  understanding'  of  their  meaning.  In  putting  questions, 
accordingly,  and  in  accppting  answers,  the  teacher  should  take 
particular  care  to  use  or  to  receive  no  word,  the  meaning  of  whidi  is 
not  understood.  The  question  should  be  graduated  to  auit  the 
capacity  of  the  scholar.  Here  ahonid  be  no  excnse  either  for  no 
aiMwer  or  for  a  wrong  one.  Every  child  shonlil  be  expected  to 
answer ;  and  if  in  any  caae  his  inability  to  answer  arises  from  his  not 
understanding  the  question  put,  the  teacher  should  at  once  throw  it 
into  a  different  form,  or,  if  it  be  too  complex,  he  ahonid  resolve  it  into 
its  constituent  parta.  Every  expedient  should  be  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  secure  an  answer  from  each  child,  and  not  merely  to  tecnre 
an  anawer,  bnt  the  correct  one.  Such  a  plan  develops  the  confidence 
of  the  child  in  his  own  powers,  and  when  we  have  tanght  a  boy  that 
he  can  do  a  thing,  we  have  put  btm  on  the  way  of  actually  doing  it. 
The  child  should  be  required  to  give  a  complete  answer  to  every 
question.  The  mere  enbstanoe  of  the  answer  ahonid  not  be  accepted 
— the  matter  of  it  is  very  important,  but,  in  acme  respects,  the  form 
of  it  is  equally  so.  The  answer  should  contun  a  completely  derebped 
proposition  ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  teacher  can  turn  the  examination 
on  any  lesson  into  one  of  the  best,  because  a  practical,  means  of 
teaching  correct  speaking.  Dry  grammatjcal  rules  will  never  by 
themselves  teach  the  correct  method  of  speaking  or  writing  the 
English  language.  It  is  the  reduction  of  these  rales  to  practice  that 
is  uaefiil,  and  every  lesson  should  form  an  eiennse  in  the  correct  me 
of  langnage.  The  pupil  should  also  be  encouraged  to  give  the  answer 
in  his  own  terms,  and  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  these  terms, 
although  perhaps  not  strictly  pure,  are  yet  remarkably  expressive.  A 
double  benefit  results  trora  such  a  plan  ;  an  opportunity  is  fiirnished 
of  giving  the  correct  expression  for  the  thing  signified,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  master  learns  whether  the  pnpil  has  acquired  the 
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knowledge  c^  the  thing  itael^  or  whether  his  knowled^  is  confined 
to  the  mere  name.  In  Mme  respects,  the  mere  kootrledge  of  the 
tutme  ia  uUo'ly  raluelew,  coinpBred  with  the  idea  which  the  niuiie 
represents,  and  it  is  of  the  uUnoat  coiueqnence  to  distinguish  accurately 
bow  far  the  child's  knowledge  really  extends ;  and  thii  can  be  best 
done  by  allowing  him  to  gi*e  utterance  to  his  views  in  his  own  words. 
But,  as  we  have  remarked,  for  all  temu  which  are  merely  prorinda^ 
tba  teacher  ought  to  subatitute  the  word  which  is  the  real  sign  of  the 
idea.  Ques^oDB  should  be  to  framed  as  not  to  contain  the  answer, 
and,  in  putting  them,  the  voice  should  be  so  modulated  as  not  to 
suggest  iL  If  these  things  are  not  attended  to,  the  quesUon  serrea 
no  good  purpose— it  is  a  waste  of  dme.  In  hi»tory,  n  question  of  the 
following  kind  is  of  no  value  whatever — "  Was  not  Kizabeth  of  Eng- 
land conUmporary  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  t"  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  answer,  and  the  question  is  useless.  Neither  should 
questions,  requiriog  for  answer  the  monosyllables  ^es  or  no,  be 
introduced,  except  as  leading  questions,  when  they  furnish  the  basis 
of  a  continued  ezaminadon.  The  great  end  of  this  kind  of  examina- 
tion is  to  stimulate  thought,  not  to  call  forth  mere  smartness;  and 
hence  the  examination  Rhonld  be  conducted  calmly,  with  great  deliber- 
ation, and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  particular  pupil. 
Young  teachers  are  very  apt  to  confound  rapid  questioning  and 
answers  with  sure  and  efieclive  teaching,  and  toimagine  that  the 
largest  amount  of  work  is  performed,  where  there  is  most  excitement 
and  physical  movements.  We  would  take  it  upon  ns  to  cannon  idl 
young  teachers  against  being  misled  by  this  too  current  belief,  toi,  in 
many  instances,  the  veiy  reverse  wonld  be  nearer  the  truth.  Some 
minds  may  be  so  formed  as  to  Ihini  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  vast 
majority  are  not  m>  constituted;  and,  aa  the  true  teacher  must  rest 
eatisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  evolution  of  thonght,he  must  learn 
carefully  to  discriminate  between  the  semblance  and  the  reality  of 
actual  thinking, 

7.  Much  of  the  information  commonicated  by  the  teacher  to  the 
children  will  be  given  in  oral  lessons.  Almost  all  the  branches  of 
education  should  be  taught,  to  a  large  extent,  orally,  and  this  holda 
especially  true  of  lessons  on  science,  natural  history,  and  such  like 
subjects.  Text-books  on  such  branches  are  comparatively  of  little 
service,  and  those  at  present  in  use  are  so  miserably  adapted  to  their 
purpose  that  they  frequently  do  more  mischief  than  good.  But  how- 
ever excellent  the  text-book  may  be,  the  master's  own  mind  must, 
after  all,  be  the  chief  slorebouM  whence  the  information  of  the  pupils 
is  derived,     Now  in  conducting  these  oral  lessons,  when  the  object  ia 
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not  to  ezunUw  the  popiU  on  tb«  amoaat  of  knowledgo  wbioh  they 
poueea,  but  to  coQU>lidal«  aud  extend  that  knowledge,  it  ia  evident 
that  direct  questioning  will  not,  bj  itseJi^  be  euflicient.  Direct  qnes- 
timing,  whether  oondoeted  individually  or  Bimultaiieouslj,  forma  an 
•dmireUe  roetbod  of  Uiking  stock  o(  the  pupil's  aoquiietnenl*,  but  it 
is  not  equally  veil  adapted  to  lead  the  pupil  on  to  new  r^ooa  of 
thought,  and  new  Seids  of  observation.  For  it  will  be  observed,  that 
in  oral  iastructioD  the  teacher  aMumea  that  the  child  is  ignorant  of  the 
facti  which  he  a  about  to  atata,  and  oi  the  concluaiona  which  he 
intends  to  deduce  from  these  facta.  No  doubt,  a  qneation  may  be  of 
Mich  a  Higgeative  nature,  at  to  lead  the  pupil  to  divine  almost  intui- 
tively the  anawer,  and  may  in  this  way  become  the  means  of  leading 
him  on  from  one  point  to  another,  until  an  entirely  new  subject  has 
been  brought  before  him.  But,  in  genera),  it  will  be  found  that  such 
■uggeations  can  be  &r  more  effectively  given  by  introducing  to  the 
pupil's  notice  a  certain  portion  of  the  statement,  and,  when  he  has 
thus  obtuned  the  requisite  hint,  by  allowing  him  to  complete  the  idea. 
This  prevents  the  lesson  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  lecture,  which, 
as  an  educational  power,  ia  utterly  valueless  where  children  are  con- 
cerned. The  teacher  is  introducing  his  pupils  into  a  new  untried  field. 
He  will  do  them  little  good  if  he  walk  rapidly  through,  discoursing 
eloquently  it  may  be,  on  its  wonders  and  beauties ;  but  he  may  arouse 
their  attention,  secure  their  interest,  and  thus  set  them  a  thinking, 
if  he  moves  alowly  forward,  giving  a  hint  here,  and  a  hint  there,  but 
allowing  the  pupila  to  discover  for  themselves  the  objects  of  interest 
which  lie  in  tlieir  path.  Here,  we  believe,  lies  the  great  value  of 
£tUpm  in  education,  and,  if  properly  conducted,  their  power  ia 
undoubtedly  great  But  the  young  teacher  would  require  to  guard 
sedulously  against  the  abuse  of  them.  When  by  Ihdr  assistance  he 
has  led  his  pupils  oue  decided  step  onward,  he  must  pause  and  ascet^ 
tain  by  direct  question  to  what  extent  the  point  arrived  at  has  been 
understood.  For  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  great  fiind  of  information 
may  have  been  communicated,  and  that  the  children  may  have  filled 
in  the  ellipses  properly,  but  this  is  do  valid  proof  that  the  lesson  as  % 
whole  has  been  received,  and  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  children. 
To  ascertain  this,  they  must  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  cross -ezamina* 
tion,  which,  however,  need  only  embrace  the  leading  points  in  th« 
lesson,  for  if  these  are  clearly  understood,  it  ia  an  almost  infallible  aign 
that  the  whole  bearings  of  the  subject  have  been  comprehended. 
Ellipses  aro  thus  mainly  valuable  in  communicating  information,  but 
the  working  in  of  that  information  into  the  very  texture  of  the  mind 
mnat  be  accomplished  by  questioning,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  arithmeti<^ 
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hj  requiring  the  pnpil  Htnallf  to  reduce  to  practice  tbe  hfomutwa 
he  tiu  rec«ved,  Queetiona  Aod  EUipeea  ore  thai  not  tba  Of^Kwites 
bot  the  complements  of  each  other.  Eaeh  baa  its  owa  place  in 
«ducatioD,  and  each  may  be  mad«  to  subeerre  tbe  most  important 
ends.  But  it  ia  only  when  the  two  go  hand  in  hand  that  good  will 
readt ;  i(  either  (and  eapeclallj'  if  ellipses,  being  by  nature  the  weaker 
power,)  ia  allowed  to  usurp  an  nndne  iofloeDce,  the  instnictioQ  will, 
to  the  extent  of  that  uaurpa^on,  be  nnaaUsfitctory.  And  we  may 
remark,  in  oondnsioD,  as  was  rainarked  in  a  fonner  paragtaph,  that 
he  will  most  efficiently  fnlfill  the  high  ends  of  his  office,  who  can 
employ  these  inetboda  at  will,  and  who  can  have  reoonne  to  either 
when  he  finds  it  most  suitable  to  reach  and  to  arrest  the  minda  of  his 
pupils, 

8.  The  information  which  children  derire,  even  from  the  most 
careflilly  prepared  series  of  school  books,  oa^t  to  bear,  in  every 
rightly  condacted  school,  a  Tery  amall  proportion  to  that  which  they 
obtain  from  the  well-stored  mind  of  the  maater.  Not  only  is  this  the 
caae,  erea  the  information  contained  in  the  books  will  not  take  its 
fiill  effect  on  their  minda,  aniesa  it  has  been  thoronghly  wrought  in 
by  clo«e  and  rigid  examination.  In  order,  tfaerefore,  to  secure  that 
the  leseont  are  nnderatood,  the  master  must,  from  the  youngest  claas 
to  the  higjiest,  inatitnte  a  eenrching  analyus  of  what  has  been  read. 
Id  the  younger  claases,  this  examination  will  be  munly  confined  to 
questiona  which  exercise  tbe  observing  faculties  and  Ihe  aimpleat  ideas 
of  relntion  ;  but  aa  the  pupiU  advance  in  years  and  in  nnderstanding, 
the  snalyaia  will  embrace  qneetiona  tending  to  cultivate  the  reaaoning 
powers  and  imngination,  and  at  a  sUll  later  period  those  of  abstraction 
and  generalisation.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  fVame 
his  questions  with  the  apedal  view  of  cultiTating  these  faculties  in 
their  due  order;  we  believe  this  to  be  impossible;  for  in  every  lesaon 
tliere  will  necessarily  be  queationa  which  appeal  more  or  less  to  aU 
these  various  faculties.  The  teacher,  however,  who  ia  acqnainted  with 
the  order  in  which  these  &cn1tiea  develop  themaelves,  will,  from  this 
knowledge,  derive  many  valuable  miee  to  guide  him  in  examiniog  a 
class  on  any  given  lesson.  Thn!i,  for  example,  with  a  claae  of  very 
young  children,  in  whose  lesson  the  namea  of  the  aim  and  moon 
occurred,  he  would  never  once  dream  of  attempting  to  explain  the 
way  in  which  thcae  bodies  are  related  to  each  other;  or,  should  the 
seaaons  be  meulioned,  he  would  confine  himself  to  a  few  general 
questions  00  the  characteriatica  at  each,  without  entering  on  an  expla- 
nntion  of  the  causes  which  produce  theva.     In  questioning  a  claaa 
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upon  tbe  inbject  matter  of  »  lesson,  tba  teacher  ihonid  employ  every 
opportunity  of  deepening,  extending,  and  (xnuolidating  the  knowledge 
of  the  sut^t  which  the  children  may  bave  acquired  from  the 
reading-book  or  from  other  aonrces.  la  order  to  iUmtnte  onr 
meaning,  we  shall  gire  one  or  two  examples  of  ]es»ons  sailed  to  dif- 
ferent st^ea  of  adranoement,  with  brief  notes  of  ezwnination  on  each. 

9.  GxBiD[^e*  for  examination. 

Jairitr  CloMtet. 

£nnipl*1.— Thantntraamat  Tile  fat  eat  no  to  lbs  tat.  lie  rat  m 
in-lp  tbe  bait    Can  the  cat  go  in-to  tb«  boit    No,  the  bt  eU  can  nut  go  in-tn 

On  the  asiumption  that  the  childreo  are  bmiliar  with  the  fomu 
of  the  words,  and  can  read  the  lesson  with  tolerable  floency,  we 
wonld  proceed  to  qoestion  them  on  its  meaniog.  Aod  here  we  would 
remark  that,  even  at  this  early  stage,  it  is  desirable  to  lead  the 
children  to  analyze  the  senteDces.  We  need  say  nothing  to  them 
of  the  term  analysis — it  will  be  learned  in  time  enough. 


What  two  animals  doe*  your  keson  ^ak  abont  T  Hare  yoo  ever 
seenarat?  Acat}  Which  iskrger)  Which  is  strongor?  Wherewas 
th«  rat  siuing  ?  What  was  it  doing  on  the  nut  {  What  was  sitting 
on  the  mat  ?  What  is  a  nut  ?  Where  do  you  see  it  ?  What  is  iu 
nse  t  If  a  little  boy  got  bis  sboee  dirted  what  should  be  do  before 
going  into  the  house  ?  The  mat  is  used  for — wipinp  iht  Shoe*.  Th« 
rat  sitt  on — a  mat.  Was  that  its  own  place?  Where  shootd  it  hsTe 
been?  Aiit  was  sitting  on  the  mat  who  saw  it?  What  kind  of  cat 
was  it  1  And  what  did  the  fat  cat  do !  The  (at  cat  ran — to  ilu  rat. 
(Describe  the  running — show  bow  the  cat  would  sit  and  watch,  and 
then  bound  forward.  This  will  amuae  and  interest  the  children,  and 
keep  them  fresh  for  the  remunder  of  the  examination.)  Do  yon  think 
the  rat  would  wait  on  the  mat  ?  What  would  it  do  ?  It  wonld — 
run  away,  ran  away  to— 1((  hole.  Where  did  it  run  I  What  is  a 
box  ?  What  made  of!  How  wonld  it  get  into  the  box  ?  What 
must  ba?e  been  in  the  box  ?  You  see  then  tbe  rat  ran  into — Ike  bote 
through— a  Kole.  Bid  the  cat  go  into  tbe  box )  Why  not  t  The 
hole  would  '  not  let  in — the  eat,  but  it  let  in — the  rat.  Wonld  tbe 
cat  go  away  from  the  box  ?  What  would  it  do  ?  It  would — wotcA 
beside  ibe—box,  to  see  if  the  rat — would  come  out,  Jke. 

Many  other  questions  might  be  put — anecdotes  told,  and  such 
interest  thrown  into  the  lesson  that  the  children  wonld  be  sorry  wbea 
it  was  over.  We  bare  thrown  in  a  few  ellipses  in  the  foregott^ 
examination — the  words  in  ilaltei  being  supposed  to  be  filled  in  by 
the  children. 
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BaawipU  3. — Look  at  tbe  Lion.  He  »  a  fieroe,  ornel  beast.  He  I*  vety  atrong 
•nd  fary  WrriblB.  He  bw  Mniog  limba;  a  loDg,  flowing,  ahaggy  mane ;  and  ■ 
long  tail.  Hh  roar  ii  rery  feufol,  and  tpr;  letrible  :  it  ia  like  thtiodcr.  Tba  Uod 
k  <2tea  named  the  king  of  bcaKi.  The  lioa  ia  alj' ;  be  ia  a  beaat  of  the  cat  kind, 
«nd  kll  bMiti  of  the  «it  kiad  ara  ily  and  oanning.  Ha  oreapa  t>ehind  a  boab,  or 
a  tfee,  then  cronchca  down  and  apringi  ■uddnDly  oa  hia  pKy,  &0. 

Sucb  a  1e»0D  na  tbU  Bhould  be  accompanied  if  possible  viUi  a 
drawing  of  tbe  aaimal  described  ;  for  words,  bowever  dear  and  ex- 
plicit, will  convey  to  the  minds  of  children  bnt  a  Iwat  idea  of  the 
form  and  shape  of  ao  unimal  which  thej  have  nerer  seen.  The  first 
sentence  presopposes  that  the  children  have  a  picture  before  them- 
In  lessons  of  this  hind,  the  two  main  poinb  to  be  attended  to  are — 
that  the  children  koow  the  meaniog  of  the  terras  used,  and  then  their 
application  in  the  particular  passage.  We  shall  endeavor  to  indicate 
these  points  in  the  following  sketch. 

Examiaatitti. 
What  haT6  70a  been  reading  abontt  Well  here  is  a  picture  of  th« 
lioD.  Have  any  of  jou  ever  smb  one  t  What  kind  of  beast  is  he  I 
He  ia — Jiavt  and  eiiul.  What  is  the  meaning  of  fierce  t  of  cruel  I 
(If  DO  answer  is  given,  take  some  illastration  to  assist  them  in 
bringing  out  the  meaning.  In  all  probability,  they  hsve  n  very  good 
conception  of  the  meaning,  bnt  want  words  to  ezpren  iL  Contrast 
is  often  useful  in  assisting  them  in  this  respect ;  thns,  Would  you  call 
the  sheep  a  fierce  and  oruel  beast?  What  would  yon  call  it( — mild 
and  fftatle.  Now  is  tbe  lion  like  the  sheep  t  He  is  not — mild  and 
gentle.)  If  I  were  going  to  describe  a  boy  to  you,  so  that  you  would 
know  him  when  you  saw  him — would  I  say  that  ha  was  fierce  and 
cruel  ?  I  would  tell  yon  what  he- — vxu  like.  I  might  tell  yon  what 
kind  of  clothes  he — had  on,  Ssc^  but  I  would  not  say  that  he  was — 
_fieKe  and  enuL  Now  then  what  would  you  use  these  words  for !  (to 
tell  his  disposition,  or  bis  cbarBcter.)  When  I  say  that  the  lion  is 
fierce  and  cruel,  what  then  do  I  describe  ?  (his  character.)  (In  this 
way  the  right  appticaUon  of  these  terms  is  acquired,  and  the  best 
possible  foundation  laid  for  the  correct  use  of  language.)  Does  your 
lesson  say  any  thing  else  about  the  character  of  the  lion  I  (Such  a 
question  will  at  once  show  if  yonr  meaning  in  the  preceding  exami- 
nation has  been  nnderstood.  If  the  children  answer,  (hat  he  is  sly 
and  cunning,  you  may  rest  Bsenred  that  they  have  followed  you.) 
Yes,  he  is — tly.  Like  what  other  animals?  What  Is  a  mark  of  all 
animsls  of  the  cat  kind !  They  are — sly  and  cunning.  How  do  you 
know  that  he  isaly  and  cnnning?  Why  is  he  said  to  creep?  Have 
you  overseen  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  do  the  same  thing!  What 
animal?    When?    When  he  gets  behind  a  tree  what  does  he  do? 
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(Show  thk  t^  an  appropruto  motion.)  How  long  will  hftcTOBdit  Md 
when  aonie  aniinal  coinea  up,  wb»t  doea  the  lion  do  I  How  doe*  be 
■pring !     Wh^  suddenly  I     What  on !  itc 

In  the  aame  manner  the  temu  emplojed  to  de*cribe  the  form,  Hw 
parU,  and  the  roar  of  the  lion  may  be  gone  over ;  and  if  this  be  dose 
with  life,  with  appropriate  action,  and  with  apt  iilnstrationa,  the 
children  will  follow  the  coune  of  the  examination  with  intenae  intwMt. 
We  have  leen  two  bandred  little  children  ao  exdled  by  a  leaxMi  of 
th»  (ort,  graphically  given,  that  tbey  Would  Karcely  have  been  sui^ 
prised  had  they  seen  the  lion  cpring  on  its  prey,  to  real  had  the 
tUMter  made  the  picture. 

Under  this  same  diviaioo  we  ■hall  g^ve  a  altort  poetical  extract,  and 
make  one  or  two  obeerratioot  on  the  mode  in  whioh  it  should  be 


BiaMfli  3. 
Hark  tb«  mawer*!  wbiatling  bUda, 

How  iUadil;  he  mowi  i 
Tlia  RnHa  u  helped,  Iba  (Mwe>  Ui«, 

AU  •rattered  ■■  he  goo. 

So  'nnm,  ai  with  a  itan  <leU(fal 

'Mid  hamin  havoc  towen, 
Aod  aweep*  naialitaa  In  hi*  inl^t 

KiDgdom*  aa  gnaa  and  flowen. 

His  Sowera  of  lib  inajp  bloom  and  Ma, 

Bat  He,  in  whom  I  traat, 
Tbongfa  eaii,  and  Id  my  grave-ekthea  laid, 

Can  raiae  me  trom  the  doat. 

There  are  in  tbb  passage  three  distinct  parts — the  natural  picture, 
drawn  from  a  very  common  incident — the  analogy  between  tbis 
picture  and  time — and  the  oontraat  between  the  fading  flowers,  and 
the  wreck  of  kingdoms  and  the  Immortal  who  looks  on ;  and  tbea* 
three  must  be  gone  over  in  their  order.  Notice  first  the  pioturo— 
What  is  a  mower?  what  does  he  do?  why  ia  bia  blade  called  a 
ukiitUn^  blade  f  Note  the  second  line.  What  is  meant  by  mowing 
tUadilj/f  Show  the  effect — the  grass  is  heaped — can  not  resist — it 
falls  before  the  blade.  Note  also  the  particular  term  "  dusiea," — it 
makes  the  picture  more  graphic.  The  poet  does  not  content  himself 
irith  the  somewhat  g»ieral  term  grau,  but  h«  «n^es  out  the  "daisiea," 
why?  They  are  beautiful— objects  of  interest  to  children,  and  this 
one  word  vivifies  the  whole  picture — although  beautiful,  they  must 
fiill  before  the  whistling  blade.  Similar  iiutances  of  the  use  of  par* 
ticular  terms  may  be  noticed,  e.  g.  our  Saviour's  allusions  to  the  "  llliea," 
Uie  "  ravens,"  dtc     Milton's  description  of  Satan,—"  Sat  like  a  co^ 
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moratit.''  Notice  R«eaoi}1f  Uio  anolc^.  Wh«t  is  compared  to  tbe 
Biowert  Wby  ia  Time  bo  compared  ?  What  does  the  mower  do? 
«od  what  Time?  (mowt,  nMept.)  What  Muod  does  th«  blade  give? 
What  clatMe  in  the  Becond  part  correHponds  to  whiitling  (u  with  a 
Btera  delight.)  The  blade  seems  io~-wkiHU,  so  I^me  seems  to  feel 
' — a  tUm  delight.  The  blade  mows  among — gratt  and  dmtiet,  so 
l^Q  towers  among — hvman  havoc.  Note  the  exact  application  of 
hunuM,  that  it  means — havfie  pndwxd  antmg  mm,  and  not — havoc 
emnd  by  men.  How  does  the  mower  more?  (steadily,)  how  does 
Htna?  (resistless  in  his  might.)  Bring  out  also  the  effects  prodnced 
hj  eatdi,  and  show  how  Time  has  swept  kingdoms,  hj  instancieg 
some.  Notice  thirdly  the  coDtrsst  I — any  one,  who  saw  .and 
observed  the  things  mentioned  in  the  two  previous  stanias — will  not 
thus  perish — I  may  be  cold,  and  laid  in  grare-clothea,  but  still  He, 
in  whom  I  trnst,  can  raise  me.  Compare  Job,  xiz.  26,  26.  John, 
zi.  26,  26.  With  a  class  somewhat  advanced  oompare  also  such  a 
passage  u  the  following: — 

"Ti*  night,  ind  the  laodMipe  Ei  loraly  no  more ; 

I  mourn,  bot,  ye  woodUndi,  I  mourn  not  for  joa; 
Fur  morn  i*  appmobinK,  jonr  uharma  to  rertore, 

Perfbmed  witb  fmh  m^noe,  ind  glUtariDg  with  dew  ; 
Nor  yei  tor  the  nviige  of  winter  1  moani, 

Kind  Dstnre  the  embrjo  blonom  will  nve, 
But  when  fball  ipring  Tiait  the  mouldering  nra  I 

O,  when  alull  H  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grne  I 

Oompare  also  the  whole  of  the  eighth  paraphraae. 

Stnior  Ctattti. 
10.  In  examining  the  senior  classes,  the  same  inntf  of  questiona 
should  be  pat  as  in  examining  the  junior ;  the  main  difference  in  the 
questions  should  be  one  of  degrta.  Both  in  proee  and  in  poetical 
extracts  the  terms  employed  most  be  carefully  ex]dained,  correct 
defimtions  given,  the  figurative  use  of  words  pointed  out,  and  the 
aim  and  scope  of  the  whole  passage  laid  bare  by  a  skillful  analysis 
of  all  its  parts.  The  informa^on  contained  in  the  passage  sbonld  he 
largely  sapplemented  by  suggestions  and  ellipses  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  each  leMon  shoald  be  complete  in 
itself.  Whatever  be  the  particular  aspect  of  a  subject  which  the 
lesson  treats  of,  that  aspect  should  be  a  whole.  If  the  lesson,  for 
ex&mple,  regards  a  leaf^  the  form,  stmctnre,  and  lue  of  leaves  should 
be  broaght  out,  and  their  relation  to  the  trees  on  which  they  grow. 
In  this  way.  each  part  of  any  given  su^ect  will  bll  into  its  proper 
place,  and  the  mind  wilt  acquire  the  important  habit  of  gtiya.^'a^ 
thing!  together  by  natnnti  pruidplea  of  associatiQP)  and  of  oalUng 
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them  up  wken  necenary.  The  derivation  and  fonattitm  of  vord% 
the  chai)g;e6  which  they  hare  undergone  both  in  fbnn  and  i 
and  their  compowtion,  ihould  bo  noticed  and  illtutrated. 
extracts,  the  figures  and  ^e  imageiy  eraployed  shonld  be  dwelt  upon, 
the  use  and  appliafttion  of  ihero  should  be  thown  by  examples,  and 
care  taken  to  foeter  the  habit  of  a  rigid  adhennoe  to,  the  o»r«et  dm* 
of  laogaage.  Id  advanced  claaaea,  the  reasooing  of  the  authw  ahonld 
be  euuniDed ;  the  premises  on  which  be  bnildB  nodoed,  and  the  oon- 
clusioDS  drawn  from  these  premises  tested.  In  this  way,  Uhidet  is 
argument  may  be  detected,  and  the  best  possible  fouadation  laid  lor 
a  thorough  Btudy  of  logic ;  and  all  this  without  having  reconne  to 
the  mystical  jargon  with  which  professed  tresses  oD  logio  too 
frequently  perplex  the  young  student  It  need  tcanxly  be  remarked 
that  no  bbe  sentiment  should  paaa  unchalleoged,  come  from  whatever 
source  it  may ;  the  morbid  tent) men talism  which  disfigures  too  mwHt 
of  oar  literature  should  be  slernly  eipoaed,  and  every  efibrt  made  to 
enlist  the  syiapathics  and  the  affections  of  the  yonng  on  the  ude  of 
what  is  true  and  honest  and  of  good  report.  We  can  not  give  full 
illustnititms  of  all  these  remarks ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one 
or  two  meager  outlines. 

impsH  is  a  troDderfnl  though  a  ilmple  initrn- 
s  timD  a  needle  Snd  a  curd  ;  Sod  jet  it  etublei 
tbe  inuiDer  to  traverse  the  palQlesa  tea  with  pcrf.-ot  caDtideDce.  The  Dndk, 
beiDg  ooDvened  inla  s  msgnet,  or  loadtloue,  nhicli  ii  esiily  done — and  beii^ 
botanoed  on  ■  poiat  obaie  tlie  cepter  o(  the  cud — idwayi  pointa  to  tha  nortb :  and 
the  auloi*  baa  therefore  only  to  eHmine  the  oard,  on  wliich  the  CBrdinal  points, 
eiat,  west,  D(«tli,  and  aoulbiSiW  marked,  to  know  in  wLst  direction  be  iaiteering.* 

In  oonducUng  an  examination  on  such  a  passage  aa  this,  (which  we 
have  selected  ou  account  of  its  succinctness,)  it  wonld  be  well  to  have 
Uther  a  real  compaas,  or  a  representation  of  tt  I^  however,  tha 
teacher  has  neither,  he  can  easily  have  recourse  to  the  blackboard, 
which  will  enable  him  to  give  the  pupils  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  instrument  The  leading  points  to  be  brought  out  are  the  two 
parla  of  the  iuBtrument,  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
otiier,  and  the  use  which  the  sailor  makes  of  it  It  consists  of  a 
needle  and  a  card — an  ordinary  needle  would  not  suit — why  ? — it 
must  point  to  ihe  north,  which  a  common  needle  does  not  do.  Henca 
what  must  be  done  to  the  needle  ?  How  b  this  done)  (ibe  lesson 
does  not  state  this,  tha  teacher  must,  therefore,  bring  it  out  by  illns- 
XratioD  and  sug^;estion.)  We  have  now  the  needle  prepared.  What 
«lse  do«s  the  lesson  say  is  necessary  f  What  kind  of  card  ?  What 
is  written  on  it?    But  will  it  do  to  lay  the  needle  on  the  card?    Why 
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notf  What  must  Iw  doDe?  Thus  we  train  out  tlie  two  parta,  aod 
thor  reiatioD  to  eaeh  other.  Then  what  doea  tha  sailor  do  ?  Hon 
doea  be  know  his  direction  ?  (This  can  be  illustrated  on  the  black- 
board.) More  pBrticularly — \>hat  is  (be  mariner's  compass  said  to 
be?  nhy  is  it  called  a  eompasa?  Wh^  the  tnartNcr'*  eompatt? 
What  iaamariaef?  What  other  name  is  given  to  him  in  thepassaget 
He  is  called  a  parioer  because — Ke  u  myaj/ed  on  the  tta,  and  a  sailor 
because — ht  taiit  on  the  tta.  How  do  jou  know  that  the  compitss  is 
a  timpU  inttramentf  that  it  is  a  wonderful  inttrumentf  Why  is 
the  sea  called palUMt/  What  do  you  mean  by  Apatkf  (In  tbis 
way  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  is  brought  ont,  and  the  children 
can,  in  future,  apply  it  correctly.)  Tbe  derivation  of  some  of  the 
words  might  also  be  pointed  vnt,  but  of  this  more  anon. 

fximiplt  3. — It  b«H  b««ii  shsBdy  DMulianad,  that  wskv  eipOMd  Co  th«  air  is 
gradasOy  oonTeitsd  into  a  state  of  ropor,  whlob,  on  aocount  of  its  specific  levitjr,' 
tiaoendi  into  the  stmosphera.  Tbii  Tspor  presents  itself  in  rsrioot  forms.  When 
the  air  holds  it  In  mlutiaD,  it  is  inrialbls,  jiut  la  Mlt  diaulred  in  wsta  is  iii>i«bls ; 
but  when  tlia  Tspn  ooDdamM,  the  wateir  pirticles  beoonie  lisible  eilher  in  tbe 
form  of  obwds  and  mists  sn^Dded  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  that  of  rain,  dew, 
snow,  and  hsil,  Uling  to  the  gronnd.* 

Substance  of  lesson  (to  be  ^ven  by  tbe  pupils  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions by  the  teacher.) 

1.  Water  eipoaad  to  the  sir  is  grsduany  converted  intn  vapiv. 

3.  On  sccDuot  of  its  lightncw  the  vapor  ngccDda  into  the  stmoaphere,  whera 

8.  It  iMnme*  different  Ibmu,  which  are  visible  or  intisible. 

(s)  Inviaible  ithen  the  sir  holds  it  in  aoiution. 

(6j  Visible  when  it  ii  oondetued  ao  ss  to  fonn  clondi,  rain,  dew,  dEe. 

Tbe  above  may  be  obtuned  from  the  pupils  in  something  lilce  the 
following  maimer: — What  follows  on  water  being  exposed  to  the  air t 
la  this  vapor  the  aame  weight,  lighter,  or  heavier,  than  the  air?  What 
is  the  consequence?  What  forms  does  it  then  assume  t  When  is  it 
invisible?  What  is  meant  by  the  air  holding  it  in  aoiution  ?  Can 
you  give  an  illustration  of  that  meaning?  Because  the  clouds  and 
raiats  are  easily  moved  about  by  the  currents  of  ihe  air,  what  are  they 
said  to  be  ?  When  does  the  vapor  asanma  tbe  form  of  olouds  and 
ntistd  ?  When  does  it  assume  the  form  of  rain,  anow,  hail  aad  dew  ? 
Such  an  examination  as  the  above  wilt  «iable  the  teacher  to  form 
an  idea  as  to  how  much  of  the  lesson  is  understood  by  the  pupils; 
and  if  time  permit,  the  &cts  of  a  previous  leason  on  evaporation 
may  be  revised  and  used  in  explanation  of  the  atatementa  made  in 
this  lesson.  This  will  train  the  pupils  to  use  the  infbrmadoo  they 
possess,  and  to  realize  the  truth,  "  knowledge  is  power."  The  analysia 
may  be  thus  continued.     How  is  water  oonvarted  into  vapor?     How 
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ijoos  the  lir  oonTert  the  water  into  Tapor  I     What  m  the  muDe  givra  to 
this  process  t    On  irhat  doei  the  miouDt  of  enpontion  depend  ?  dte. 

Etamplt  3. — While  ■  plaiit  diflen  from  tn  animil  In  aihibiting  no  ilgoi  of 

peroeption  or  TDlanUry  iaolM>D,>iid  in  potwitig  n — "' "" 

MpUch  fbr  its  bill,  there  axirts  beLireeii  tbem  ■  old 

fboctioDi.  Tfae  fl«in  sad  branohw  aul  m  ■  fnme-woi 

•od  prMeolioD  of  the  ptrti  ntoem&ry  to  dn  M  of  tlw  IndnidB^. 

iba  panMM  «f  ■  aloiwwb  by  tinbiUDg  D«trilioM  JnicM  bmu  tbe  loi],  and  thns 

•applying  tfac  plant  with  mainiib  for  its  powth.    Tim  tap  oi*oircn]>tiDg  flaid, 

cAmpoMd  of  water,  holding  In  aotntion  Mfine,  eltMOtire,  nandl^Doaa,  laocliarine, 

■ndothM  ■i>liil>la«abMMic«,carrsp<indainfli<Aealottwblood  of  animab;  and 

in  ita  piMBBge  through  tiie  learca,  whiofa  ma;  b*  termed  tbe  Intigi  of  a  |dant,  it  ia 

fully  cipoaed  to  the  agmey  of  tight  and  air,  and  cxpnioioea  a  ohange  by  wUeh 

it  ia  DKire  oocnpletely  adapted  lo  tb*  wanta  of  tb«  vageubla  econcmy.* 

Subject  of  )e«oi).  Analogy  between  jt  plant  and  an  animal. 
Before  notictng  tbe  anatogj,  it  is  twcessarr  to  diapoaa  of  tbe  points 
of  difference. 

An  AmaiL  A  Pum 

Perception,  nropption, 

Tolontary  Motion,  Voluntary  Motion, 

A  Receptacle  for  food.  A  Kecrptade  Ibr  food. 

What  H  meant  by  perception  I  If  I  prick  you  with  a  pin  what  do 
you  feel  ?  What  sensation  hare  you  ?  Now,  do  you  think  a  plant 
feek  pun  like  you  ?  It  baa  neither  the  sensation  nor  the  percepUon 
oC pain.  What  is  meant  by  motion!  Wlist  by  voluntary  motion! 
Did  yon  erer  see  a  plant  moving  ?  (Some  may  answer  yea,  which 
will  furnish  an  opportanity  of  brining  out  clearly  the  meaning  of  the 
term  voluntaty  moUon.)  In  the  aame  way  notice  the  difference  in 
respect  of  stomach.  An  animal  then  differs  from  a  plant,  in  that  tbe 
former  hu—pereeption,  wlunlary  notioH,  and  a  reaptaeU  for  iU 
food  ;  while  the  latter — hat  not. 

2.  Anakfjy  both  of  parta  and  (tanotima. 

1st. — Of  parts. 

(a)  An  animal  btu  a  fnune-wodc  or  dtdeton ;  a  plut  haa  alao  a  frame-woA  tn 
tbe  Item  and  brancbca. 

(t)  Ad  aninut  baa  Idi^  ;  a  plant  hu  sl«>  Im^  in  the  ihape  of  leavaa. 

2d, — Of  Functions. 

(a)  In  bolh,tlierrame-iF«rkaDpportaa>]d  protect*  tbe  parta  neoeaaary  to  the  liie 
of  the  indindnal. 

(i>  In  the  plant,  tbe  root  aerrea  the  nins  parpoae  aa  tbe  itomach  in  the  animal. 

(e)  The  Mp  of  tbe  plant  correqtonda  va  ita  office  to  the  blood  of  animala. 

\d)  Ai  the  blood  of  aninaJa  la  expoaed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  ita  panage 
throngb  tbe  Innga,  ao  tbe  aap  of  i^Bta  in  ita  peiasge  Ihran^li  the  Inrea. 

(t)  llie  Mp  thoa  eipoaed  ia  more  oompletely  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  tbe  reg»- 
table,  aa  tha  blood  ia  to  the  wanli  of  tfae  animal  eoonotny. 

Each  of  these  psuls  munt  be  clearly  elucidated,  in  order  that  the 
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eliildren  taaj  Iirto  m  &oroagh  underaUnding  of  the  leMon.  W« 
need  nolt  bowaTcr,  enter  into  details,  u  ve  Imtq  already  indiesled 
the  mode  of  procedure. 

Extanpb  4. 

Ha  ikj  i*  aliaD)^  t — and  enah  ■  cbsoge  t    Oh  night, 

The  Kbtna,  tai  iatlumt,  ye  are  mndroM  (tnog, 

Trt  loioly  id  j'onr  Mreogtti,  »  n  the  ligbl 

Of  B  dark  eye  in  woman  !     Fur  along;, 

FtDtd  peak  to  peak.  Ibe  mttlinc  engi  unong, 

Leap*  llie  lira  thunder  !    Kot  from  oca  looe  cloud, 

But  everj  moaDtaiu  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 

A>d  Jtna  aaamn,  throogb  her  mirty  ihrmMl, 
Baak  to  the  joyooa  -AJpa,  who  sail  to  her  alood  I 

And  thia  U  in  the  night :— Moat  gloriooa  night  1 

Tboa  wort  not  *ent  for  alnnitKr!  let  OM  b« 

A  ibuet  in  [hy  ficroe  and  br  ddlgbt, — 

A  portioD  of  the  (einpeat  and  of  thee  I 

How  the  lit  lake  ahinn,  a  phoephorio  aea, 

And  llie  ing  lain  oomM  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 

And  BOW  again  'tia  black — and  now,  the  glee 

Of  the  load  hiUi  (hftkee  with  id  mouDtaio  mirth, 

Aa  if  they  did  rej<NCe  o'er  a  yoong  earlhqnakc'a  birth. 

If  tbe  previous  Btanzaa  have  been  read,  the  force  of  the  exclama- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  passage  will  be  at  onoe  apparent  It 
maj  be  noticed  that  such  coDtraals  are  frequent  in  Byron's  poetry. 
Some  of  his  finest  passages  depend  npou  the  efiiect  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  oppositea.  Thus  in  his  description  of  "  Waterloo,"  be 
passes  from  the  brilliant  scenes  of  a  ball-room  to  the  bloody  field  of 
battle.  In  "The  siege  of  Corinth,"  he  draws  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  sea  Bleeping  calmly  in  the  moonlight,  and  immediately  thereafter 
introduces  us  to  a  scene  so  awfully  horrible  aa  to  make  the  blood  run 
cold.  Various  questions  may  be  pat  on  the  passage — we  can  only 
give  a  specimen  of  a  hw.  What  two  figures  of  speech  are  employed 
in  the  first  stanza?  (apostrophe  and  penonification.)  Where  is  the 
apostrophe  ?  Give  other  examples  of  the  sane  figure.  Point  out 
the  particnlar  words  which  indicate  the  personification,  (leapt,  nnsweiw 
joyous,  ^c)  What  two  qualities  does  the  poet  associate  with  the 
night,  and  storm  and  darkness?  Are  these  qualities  necessarily  oou- 
nected?  Taking  the  common  ideas  regarding  these  qnalities,  do  we 
generally  conjoin  them  1  What  illustration  does  the  poet  use  to 
enforce  his  meaning  ?  Point  out  the  terms  in  the  illustration  whidi 
corresponds  to  the  t«rms  in  the  thing  illustnted.  Show  the  propriety 
of  the  epithet  I>m  as  applied  to  thunder.  What  idea  does  the  sound 
of  the  words  "  the  rattling  crags  among,  leaps  the  Viva  thunder"  seem 
intended  to  convey  ?  Give  other  instances  where  the  sound  is  made 
to  echo  the  sense,  aa  in  Milton's  £smous  line  "  Oa  their  hinges  grata 
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hanh  thunder,"  &&  What  are  the  monotahu  repreMDted  ai  doii^l 
What  particular  moantaios  are  ND^ed  out  f  Notioa  the  tiBeet  pn>- 
daced  by  thus  as  it  were  locslizing  the  description.  "Erery  nmantain  " 
ia  a  Mmewhat  vague  term,  but  by  iDtroducing  "  Jura"  and  tbe  "Alps," 
the  poet  gives  his  description  a  local  babitaUoa,  and  the  mind  realiiea 
it  far  more  easily  than  If  be  had  employed  only  general  terms. 
Notice  the  graphic  position  in  wlii^  the  poet,  tn  imagination,  puta 
these  mountum ;  the  Alpa,  aa  if  in  sympatiiy  widi  his  own  spirit, 
rejcHciDg  in  tbe  storm,  and  calling  aloud  to  Jura,  whicb  re-echoes  the 
shout.  Wby  is  Jura  said  to  be  covered  with  a  shroud  ?  Ac.  Tbe 
second  stanza  should  be  gone  over  in  the  same  n 


A  passage  so  full  of  meaniog  as  this  is,  should  be  thoroughly  im- 
premed  by  illustrations  and  examples,  on  the  mind  of  youth.  It 
t«acbee,  in  few  but  significant  words,  what  constitutca  real  manliness, 
Tegardiug  which  boya  are  apt  to  entertain  such  errooeom  ideas.  The 
teacher  should  first, point  out  the  full  force  of  Lhe  expression  "  that 
may  become  a  mau,"  by  showing  clearly  man's  position,  duty  and 
destiny,  as  revealed  in  lhe  word  of  God.  A  catalogue  of  tboee  tbings 
which  become  a  man  is  given  in  Philippians  iv.  8.  The  tencber 
'  should  nkr  to  tliis  passage,  and  show  that  he  only  wbo  dares  do  such 
things  in  spite  of  scorn,  mockery  or  obloquy,  deserves  the  name  of 
man;  and  he  who  daree  not  do  these  things  is  no  man. 


The  nature  of  the  morality  taught  in  this  passage  will  depend  ua 
the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  words — Mtmi  and  nobU.  The  teacher 
should  point  out  the  ambiguity  which  lurks  under  them.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  context,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wuda  really  signify — 
/ow  bom  and  /u^h  born.  In  this  sense  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that 
tlie  statement  is  erroneOBS ;  that  patience  ie  becoming  the  nobie  as 
well  as  the  wuan;  that  one  rule  of  conduct  is  applicable,  in  God^ 
sight,  to  both.  If  the  words  are  employed,  which,  according  to 
present  usage,  they  may  be^  to  dmominate  respeotirely  the  class,  who, 
from  want  of  spirit,  tamely  submit  to  any  injury,  and  tbe  clws  who, 
like  Paul  before  tbe  Roman  goTeraor,  stand  upon  their  undoubted 
rig^t*,  ^Mn  tb«  lesson  tanght  is  good,  and  may  be  impressed  strongly 
on  diildren. 
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II,  An  tuiquMiituioe  with  the  source*  from  which  oar  language  U 
d«riv«d  i>  vAlui^>le  on  many  accounts ;  indeed  no  one  can  be  said  to 
have  received  a  thoroi^^  Eoglisli  education  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
history  and  thedevriopmentofour  language.  Frequent!;  it  happene 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  root  of  a  word  auppliea  the  key  to  its 
meaning,  although  it  can  not  t>e  denied  that  aa  frequently  the  literal 
meaning  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  present  application. 
Thus  the  literal  meaning  of  import  would  not  impart  any  thing  like 
a  full  picture  of  the  signification  of  the  word.  And  not  only  is  thia 
the  CAse,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  words  hare,  in  the  wune 
of  centuries,  entirely  changed  their  meaning,  and  are  now  used  in 
senses  very  different  from  what  they  were  originally,  «.  g^  the  words 
villain,  paffon.  Again,  in  many  words  the  nieanitjg,  aa  determined 
by  the  root,  stiU  remains;  but  an  additional  meaning  has  been 
analogically  superadded,  t.  g.,  in  tiie  words  apprthend,  apprehttuion, 
amttnte.  Kow  in  all  these  cases  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  root  will 
not  serve  any  high  end  in  education,  and  we  would  be  inclined  to 
condemn,  as  a  piece  of  what  is  popularly  termed  clap-trap,  those 
exhibitions,  still  too  common,  in  which  children  repeat  with  great 
volubility  all  the  derivatives  of  the  more  common  roots,  without 
having  the  faintest  idea  of  their  tme  signiGcaUon.  Derivation  is 
generally  taught  synthetically ;  a  list  of  roots,  prefixes  and  affixes,  is 
placed  before  the  child,  and  be  is  compelled  to  commit  to  memory  the 
whole,  with  the  representative  words  to  the  bargain.  Thia  is  reversing 
the  natural  order.  Derivation  ought  to  be  taught  analytically.  The 
child  should  not  be  troubled,  at  least  until  considerably  advanced, 
with  any  ugly,  unmeaning  string  of  roots.  And  yet  derivation  should 
and  may  be  taught  from  an  early  period,  and  in  the  following  man- 
ner. In  the  ordinary  reading  books,  when  a  compound  word,  such 
as  tea-pot,  occurs,  the  attention  of  the  pupils  should  be  turned  to  it, 
and  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  word  consists  of  two  separata 
significant  words.  They  might  be  asked  to  give  other  words  formed 
in  the  same  way,  inch  aa  mnd-mill,  koatt-top,  tie.  In  a  similar 
manner  secondary  words  should  be  dealt  with.  Such  words  aa  rvMwr, 
cour$er,  tanutr,  die.,  would  fnmish  opportunities  of  analysis,  and  it 
could  be  easily  abown  that  the  terminaGon  *r  produoad  a  change  on 
the  original  word,  and  that  the  change  of  signification  was  well  nigh 
uniform.  So  also  with  such  words  as  wiedam,  kingdom.  Adjectives 
and  adverbs  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  it  would  be  no 
dilticult  thing  to  show  by  such  words  as  kingly,  mmtly,  royally,  (non- 
ftUly,  that  the  termination  ly  changed  nonns  into  adjectives,  and 
adjectives  into  adverbs.  We  need  not  multiply  examples,  the  principle 
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is  erident,  and  the  only  one  whicb  accords  with  the  true  idea  of 
educ&tioD.  In  reganl  to  the  noU  or  ateiiH  of  words,  the  Hune  method 
ahould  be  adc^ted.  In  mdi  wonts  m  niHionory,  ptrmuntm,  dtmiM- 
fioH,  prooted,  raetdt,  neeted,  Ae^  the  children  would  at  once  perceive 
a  common  element  The  meaning  of  thia  common  part  should  then 
be  given,  and  wben  this  has  been  done,  it  should  be  sbonn  that  in 
all  the  words  this  meaning  may  be  traced.  After  exercises  of  the 
sort  we  have  described  have  familiariiad  the  pupils  with  the  leading 
loota,  a  )i»t  of  prefixes,  stems,  and  affixes,  arranged  systemaUoslty, 
^ould  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  may  be  committed  to  memory, 
although  in  reality  this  is  of  very  NtUe  consequence.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  however,  in  going  over  this  list,  and  in  forming 
words  from  it,  to  no^oe  clearly  the  literal  meaning,  and  also  the 
preeent  application  of  the  word.  To  make  sure  Uiat  the  children 
thoroughly  undentand  the  correct  use  of  the  term,  tbey  should  ba 
made  to  construct  short  sentences  in  which  it  occurs.  Thns,  when 
the  meaning  of  import  has  been  explained,  a  sentence  should  be  asked 
for,  SQ^  as,  England  import*  cotton  from  America.  We  need  only 
nmark  further  that  in  the  advanced  classes,  the  history  of  words 
should  be  traced ;  the  changes  in  meaning  which  they  have  nndei^ 
gone  should  be  nsed  as  illustrative  of  corresponding  changes  in  the 
sentiments,  the  habits  or  the  religion  of  the  people.  On  this  aspect 
of  the  subject  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  admirable  little  work  on 
"  The  Study  of  Wordu,"  by  Dean  Trench. 


THB  TBiPABTm  STsmi  or  oaamuTioK. 

FsoF.  MosELET,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  gives 
the  following  sooount  of  the  Triparti'.«  System  of  School  Organiia- 
tion,  which  is  a  mod)6cation  oT  the  plan  first  tried  by  Ur.  Oliphant, 
in  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh. 

Tbe  flret,  sad  essential  element  of  it,  is  the  separate  room  for  oral  matructioii, 
the  devotion  of  the  labors  of  tbe  head-master  chieflj  to  tliis  object,  (relieved  oc- 
easionsDy  by  the  second-master  or  pupil-teacher,  with  whom  he  eichaoges 
dutiea,)  and  the  throwing  of  the  children  in  three  great  diviaicHU  soccesBTely 
into  that  room,  fbr  an  hour  twite  a  da;,  for  tbe  purpose  of  that  imtniction. 
Eveiy  other  element  of  tbe  plan  admlta  of  modificatioD,  hut  not  that  If  tii't 
feature  of  it  be  sacriSced,  then  tbe  moat  important  reeolta  which  I  contempUta 
from  it,  will.  In  a  great  measure^  I  coDoeiTO,  be  lost  It  is  no  longer  the 
plan  which  I  recommend,  or  one  from  which  I  anticipate  any  very  decided 
advantage. 

'Whilst  in  all  that  requires  tbe  independent  exerdse  c£  jndgmeet  and  discre- 
tioa  in  the  bu^oeea  of  instmction — in  all  that  involves  tbe  sanctions  of  religion. 
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■nd  cODsiderationa  of  moral  raaponglblU^,  and  thna  needs  to  be  presented  to  the 
mind  of  a  child  with  the  ^vily  and  the  aathori^  which  can  only  be  broi^bt 
to  it  b;  the  mind  of  an  adult  teacher ;  and  in  all  tbat  concerns  the  dorelop- 
ment  of  the  jndgmect  and  Intelligence  of  the  diDd — the  direct  interfbruiee  <^ 
the  maater  in  its  edaoaUoD  b  neoeeMuy  to  eaj  uaeAil  result,  aa  veil  in  relerenc* 
to  Ois  jmmgent  child  in  the  scbo<d  at  to  the  olde«t;  I  am  not  prepared  to  deoj 
that  there  ore  certain  clemraitB  in  the  businesB  o[  a  school,  which,  being  encn- 
lially  mechaDlcal  in  thdr  nature,  may,  under  due  superviBion  and  with  proper 
IfanitatloDB,  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  tnatual  inBtructioQ.  Reading,  for 
InittDce,  ninr,  I  conceive,  bh  to  iti  mechanical  elemeutB,  and  with  a  view  to  that 
individual  instruction  and  mecfaanieal  pi>ctice  which  it  reqnirea,  be  tanght  bj 
the  aid  of  monltoni — aa  young  even  aa  some  of  those  to  whom  the  whole  bnii- 
neas  of  instmc^n  is  intrusted  in  our  existing  schools — provided  that  each  read- 
ing lesson  so  given  Is  checked  bj  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  master;  and 
that  the  subdivisionB  of  children  placed  at  any  time  under  the  instractioD  of  a 
single  monitor,  do  not  exceed  eight,  or  at  the  most  ten,  in  number. 

I  will  suppose  the  nbfeclH  of  tostruction  in  elementary  schools  (0  admit  of 
tbc  fcUowlag  division  :— 

1.  Those  which  are  [voperiy  the  subjects  of  oral  instniotioii. 

S.  BeadiDg. 

3.  Writing,  date  arithmetic,  drawing,  committing  to  memory — being  silent 
occupations. 

For  these  three  mbjects,  I  rappoee  separate  localitiea  to  b«  assigned  A  gal* 
lery  sad  a  separate  room  fbr  oral  Instruction.  Pandlel  detkB  arranged  Id  groups 
for  writing,  tc  An  open-MvaorfiocH'for  the  snbdivtsioDs  receiving  Imtructioil 
in  reading. 

Corresponding  to  these  t^ree  distinct  branches  of  instniction,  I  propose  that 
the  children  he  formed  into  three  equal  dlvisioDS,  and  that,  when  the  moming 
devotions  and  the  Bible  letson  have  tenDlnated,  each  division  passes  to  one  of 
these  localities,  and  receives  instruction  in  those  elements  of  knowledge  whldl 
are  proper  to  that  locality. 

Oalliog  the  dividoni^  for  instaooe,  I.,  IL,  and  ITT. ;  <Uvision  I^  will  take  its 
place  in  the  gallery  for  oral  instruction ;  division  II.,  at  the  desks  for  writinf^ 
Ac ;  and  division  III.,  fin  aubdivialoiia  of  fK>m  S  to  10,)  upon  the  floor  of  the 
scbool-room,  for  instruction  in  reading,  (or  In  the  room  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
with  a  gallery,  Ac,  if  it  be  proposed  to  adopt  the  rimDllaneous  method  of  teach- 
ing reading.)  Now  It  will  be  ohserve^  that  there  are  three  hours  In  the  mom- 
log,  and,  in  summer,  three  hours  in  tiie  afternoon  devoted  to  sdiool  buaness.  I 
suppose  the  above  distribution  of  the  school  to  remain  during  the  Aral  of  these 
hours.  At  the  exjdration  of  that  hour,  a  diange  takes  place ;  that  diviaion 
whEdi  was  In  the  gallery  receiving  oral  instniction,  passes  to  the  desks,  for 
practice  In  writing,  Ac. ;  that  which  was  at  the  dedis,  to  the  floor  of  the  sdiool- 
room  for  reading;  and  tbat  which  was  reading,  to  the  galleij,  for  examhiation 
by  the  head-master  in  that  reading  leson  in  whicb  the  whole  divl^cm  has  been 
receiving  the  ioatructloD  of  the  moniton.  This  ammgement  continues  during 
the  second  hour;  a  sindlar  diange  takee  plaoe  at  the  oommencement  of  the 
tUrd ;  ^d  BO  CAch  division  passes  in  Its  torn  <)□  the  course  of  the  morning,) 
under  the  paisonal  examination  and  oral  instmctloD  of  the  master;  each  Is  oc- 
cn^ded  during  an  hour  in  writhig;  date  arithmetic,  Ac. ;  and  an  hour  Is  devoted 
Iff  etdi  to  meobantad  instmetioii  in  raading. 
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If  tbe  ]ocn1itlM  q>propri»tcd  to,  1.  Orol  Iiutniction ;  I.  Sbte  ljithm«tlc;  S. 
Beadiiig,  be  represented  regpectiTel;  bj  the  letten  A,  B,  C,  and  the  throe  eqiul 
dklslom  of  the  »choo1  bj  the  «7mbol«  I.,  TI^  III.,  the  Mowing  time-table  will 
repnaent  compflDdiowly  the  tirangesieiitswtilchlhATe  detcribed  in  detail: — 


Bovu. 

L 

u. 

UL 

•  to  " 

A 

B 

c 

10  to  11  

B 

C 

A 

11  to  « 

C 

A 

B 

ItwiUbeobBened,  that  the  flnt  or  loweftdiviBon  of  the  idiool  is  occnirfad  dar- 
ing the  first  hour  in  reading;  that  it  ia  tlim  placed  under  oial  initractton,  whfdi 
oral  iuslructiioa,  coodncted  bf  Uw  head-iaaater,  la  mppooed  to  be  Toanded  (when 
tbat  ia  practicable,)  i^on  tha  reading  leaon  which  the  diildren  have  jott  beeu 
practidDK  and  which  alwaja  GOKmenoea  wiUi  an  examination  *«  to  the  extent 
to  which  the;  have  acquired  Uie  power  to  read  it  medunically.  Fortbe  readta 
of  thii  examination,  the  mMtitota  who  have  been  wnplojed  in  teaching  it  are 
■uppoeed  lo  be  held,  in  aoote  degree,  reeponaible.  The  leachmg  of  that  lenon 
to  each  diild  in  hia  aubdiviaian,  being  underBtood  to  be  aaugned  to  the  monitor 
as  hia  ta«k ;  the  doe  perfbrmaoce  of  which  ia  aftowardi  to  be  inquired  into  1b 
•very  case  I7  the  maater. 

In  carrying  out  thti  plan,  I  propoaa  that  the  bo^  and  giila  abool^  In  tte 
morning,  be  tati^t  ti^ether;  I  dain,  however,  the  aarficea  both  of  the  nwaMr 
and  the  mistress  then,  as  well  as  in  the  aAemoon.  For  sduxils  whose  arta'^e 
attendance  of  bojs  and  giris  doee  not  exceed  100  thia  will  be  enoo^  For 
ereiy  additicmal  25  chUdren,  there  shonld  be  a  pnpQ-teacher;  and  IT  tke 
number  exceed  200,  one  of  theee  at  teaat  riioold  be  tejdaced  b; 


The  station  of  the  mistress  ia  lo  be  the  reading-room ;  that  of  the  pnpQ- 
teacber  the  deelia,  where  writing  and  alate-arithmetic  an  tanght  •  and  Uiat  of 
the  master  the  gallerj,  where  oral  inslraetion  is  ^ven. 

I  pRiposB,  then,  in  Rspect  lo  the  boon  of  moming  inaliwition,  that  tlie 
te«chii^  of  reeding  shall  be  iittmfted  to  tiie  mMress. 

That  for  tbe  purpose  of  this  Inatniction,  each  of  the  three  diriuons  of  the 
school  ahall,  during  the  hour  wbem  it  ocenpiee  the  leading-room,  be  formed  into 
two  section^  one  bcdng  compoaed  of  aa  manj-  of  tboae  children  wbo  are  nx«t 
badcward  in  tbeir  reading  as  the  mjatren  can  heraelf  adequate];  Instmct 
In  a  aing^  class;  tbe  other  section  being  broken  np  into  sobscctioni, 
each  oompcoed  of  not  more  than  mgiit  children,  and  eadi  placed  In  diaifje 
of  »  monitor. 

The  whole  of  tbe  children  of  eadi  of  tbe  great  ditialolia  is,  wbon  In  tbe 
reading-room,  to  be  occnpaed  In  reading  Uie  aame  lemon;  and  the  time-table 
of  tbe  Bchools  to  proride  that,  when  the  bonr  allotted  to  It  in  the  reading-room 
ia  expired,  it  shall  be  trantArred  to  the  gallny  fitf  oral  instruction  bj  the  head- 
master, such  oral  Instruction  slwaya  coBimenciDg  with  an  examination  qpon  the 
reading  lesson  which  has  preceded— first,  as  to  the  abilltj  of  the  children  to 
read  the  leaeon  accuratelj;  aecondl}',  as  to  their  intelligence  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter oT  i).    If  the  reading  Icaaone  beproperlyariected,  tbeyvrfU  frequently  sem 
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U  ib«  fbtmdatlon  of  that  oral  loatructiOD  of  the  nueter  wUd)  Ib  to  ibllow  thia 
ezamiiiBtloa.  In  Utoae  actaoolc  la  which  do  In&ut  scbool  ia  aimszed,  aome  oT 
the  chiklmi  will  probably  be  ao  joang,  and  ao  iupeilectl;  ioatncted  In  read- 
big,  ai  to  render  it  expedient  that  they  ahoold  rttoaio  in  the  Teading-room  dar- 
ing tbe  period  aasigned  for  inatructitsi  of  the  lowest  diviaion  in  writing,  and 
dnring  one  oT  the  two  periods  aUotted  every  day  to  the  oral  inatraction  oT  that 
diviaion.  Tbit  ii  a  modifleation  of  tbe  plan  In  respect  to  whitdi  the  master  will 
exerdae  his  dlacntkM. 

The  wrilfag,  pnotioe  of  arithmett^  drawing,  tx^  wJH  be  placed  under  the 
mptmidtm  oT  tbe  pnpU-taadier  or  Mrintant-magter,  who  will  nerertheleaR  re- 
lieve the  bead-master,  i-lnngHng  phcea  with  him  Ihim  time  to  time,  and  taking 
Dp  hii  (aakof  oralinstnietioa;  but  not  at  any  other  times,  or  in  respect  to  at^ 
other  snlqacte,  than  audi  as  ate  preaafbtd  in  the  achool  rontlDe^  and  have  re- 
oeiTed  tiM  sanction  of  Oe  School  OonuaittaeL  ItlsiKi^boweTer,  tobesappoaed 
that  the  master  to  whom  the  dMy  of  oral  IsBlraction  is  aairigned  is  eonstantly 
(0  be  occupied  in  laB-ing.  Hia  dotlea  include  eiwnlnatioa  and  the  bearing  of 
ksBona;  and  from  tine  ta  time  he  will  pause,  and  require  the  children  to  write 
down  their  recoUectiotiS  of  the  lanoo  be  baa  been  giving. 

la  the  afteraooD  I  prcpxe  tlut  tbe  girls  should  be  taught  to  sew  by  the  mis- 
tresa,  hi  the  roomai^iropriatedin  the  morning  to  reading;  and  that  the  boys  1m 
fcrmed  Into  three  division^  m  Id  the  niondng,  and  tdmUarly  occupied ;  the  two 
diririiNH  enqdoyed  In  oral  laatractiOD  and  wilting  occupying  one  of  the  remain- 
lug  rooni^  and  tbe  other  belnir  appropriated  10  reading,  under  the  sapervlsicm 
of  the  aadstiint-maflter  or  papil-t««chef.  The  number  of  children  composing 
each  diriaioQ  being  greatly  less  In  the  afternoon  than  In  tbe  moraing,  I  antici- 
pate that  tbe  enperrlaion  of  Uiat  division  which  is  oocopted  in  writing,  und^ 
the  eaie  of  an  elder  diOd,  or  monitor,  will  not  intetfere  materially  with  tbe  im- 
portant taalc  of  oral  inrtnuAm,  with  which  he  ta  more  partaculaily  diarged, 
more  espeeially  ■■  that  taalc  is  not  K^poaed  to  be  Incessantly  pHed,  but  alter- 
nated with  perioda  when  the  dilldren  under  oral  inatnMtion  may  be  writing  out 
exerdsea  on  tb^  alatea,  or  worldng  examples  in  arithmetic,  the  principles  Dt 
v^ksfa  branch  of  Kieoce  I  anppoae  to  be  taught  as  an  important  department  of 
oml  instmction.  The  duties  of  ttie  maater  will  b«  relieved  by  those  of  tbe  ««■ 
Btttaitt-maiterorpnpil'taadMr  hi  tbeaftoMMn  as  in  tbe  morning,  and  tmdsr  the 


It  is  a  diaracteiistic  teatnre  of  tlita  arrangement  and  that  whidi  I  have  princi- 
pally in  view  In  reoommending  i^  that  it  brings  each  indivldaal  child,  fKmi  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  every  day,  during  one-third  of  its  school-houra,  under  the 
personal  instnictiim  of  the  muter ;  that  it  places  the  master  under  tlie  ntost 
bvorable  circumstances  which  I  can  deviaa  lor  oooveying  QttX  inrtmctlon  to 
hbn;  that  it  compels  him  to  take  up  tliesladyof  the  ctdld  ftom  tbe  moment 
when  it  Drat  Mitels  the  school,  and  that  it  Mitirely  talcea  away  ftom  tbe  duties 
of  the  master  that  vt^ontary  and  IrreqKHwldecliaracter  which  they  are  mads  to 
assume,  by  a  system  which  pravides  lor  the  carrying  out  of  tbe  entire  busneaa 
of  iDStniction  without  bis  intervention ;  (hat  It  emandpatea  the  children  (torn 
the  monotonous  oontrol  of  the  monitoi^  and  fh)m  the  noise  of  the  reading-room, 
daring  two-thinis  of  tbe  day;  that  when  the  diildren  are  und«-  momt<Hial  io- 
struntion,  it  places  tliem  In  groiqn,  under  Iba  diaige  of  eacli  monitor,  lees  in 
number  by  one-half  than  tlie  rlnim  usoally  asngned  to  the  diaige  of  a  moidlor, 
■11  day  long,  by  the  existing  system;  that  lor  the  gnat  buslnes*  of  the  elemau- 
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tarjf  aidiool,  Seadiitg,  j(a  moat  (wlkina  Mid  dUBcalt  tHl^  it  ptovidea,  n 
the  SBrrioea  of  an  tdolt  tetdier  (tba  miatNo,)  wbo  is  mifioaed  to  emploj  >•- 
dttMiM  of  momton  onl;  iE  nqtect  to  tboae  cfaildnn  whom  gbe  is  onftbte  to 
teach  benelf;  that  eadk  raMiDg  leetoa  so  giveii  It  followed  bj  an  -rwrhiiliTm, 
M  to  tbe  BDCccw  with  whidi  it  hu  been  ^tbd,  bj  the  nuater;  tiiat  whilst  tbe 
■erricea  of  tbe  mistnea  are  rendered  avultble  in  reapect  to  tbat  brudi  wbich, 
howevsr  important,  does  not  (under  tbe  dnwnutaiices,)  anppoae  tn  the  teacher 
that  higher  degree  of  attuoment  and  general  ability  for  the  management  of  a 
acbool,  which  are  so  rarelj  fonnd  united  in  a  miatresa — it  ■ecurea,  nerertheleai^ 
to  tbe  girla  (to  when  It  is  at  leait  aa  ueeeaaai^aa  Mm  boj^  tbe  higfaeat  order  of 
iiiatmctioii  which  the  achool  will  oopply ;  that  in  reaped  to  exiMing  achoola,  it 
proTidea  for  thia,  without  diapeositv  with  the  aenkea  of  tbe  nuittea^  or  altering 
Ibe  praeent  arrangementa  as  toheraalary ;  that,  in  respect  to  new  schools,  it 
anahlefl  tbe  maater  to  viopUty  tbe  sentioea  at  hia  wife  hi  tbe  borineaa  of  the 
•ebool,  under  draomitaiuiea  (with  rafarenee  especially  to  that  higher  standard 
of  education  at  .which  we  Mm,)  in  which  tbe?  woiild  not  otherwise  be  aTailablej 
that  It  ecoDomizee  the  labors  of  the  pu[al-teadier,  making,  by  tbe  nnion  of  the 
two  schoota,  otie  auch  teacher  auJOdent  where  two  wouU,  if  tbe  schools  were 
•eparated,  be  neeeaaarj. 

LaaU;,  that,  pra*idliig  Sir  those  tectanioal  branohea  «f  [nstruetloii  which  ai« 
not  only  Taluable  In  thomaelree,  but  neoeaaaiy  to  sacnie  that  pi^dic  opiniim  of 
tbe  parents  tavorsble  to  the  school,  cm  which  its  sucoea  must  after  all  depukd, 
it  provides  further  for  that  oral  instruction  of  a  sMve  general  kind,  which  aim*  at 
results  lee  tangible,  indeed,  but  tbe  highest  contemphtted  in  education,  and  the 
moat  valuable;  that  extends  tbe  benefits  of  this  Uano  of  iDstniction  Qom  the 
highest  to  the  meanest  and  kiwest  diild,  and  that  it  brings  to  it  the  master  siaril 
of  the  acbool,  and  aH  the  eanctioiiBwilh  whidi  ibe  aatborlty  of  the  highest  oCBoe 
causorroond  it;  that  in  reqieat  to  bia  own  individual  part  in  the  labor  of  teacb' 
Ing,  it  does  not  Icsve  the  maater  to  the  inQuence  of  no  other  motive  than  his  own 
sense  of  dnty,  or  that  deeire  for  excellence  whidi  it  ia  so  dilScult  to  preserve  in 
a  remote  and  uncbserved  school,  subject  as  it  ia  to  the  antagooisBi  of  those  pre- 
Jodloea  which,  lingering  in  tbe  public  mind,  too  frequently  interdict  all  sympathf 
in  bis  labon;  but  that  it  contem[datea  a  qystem  of  instnietiou  in  wbidi  hi* 
labors  shall  constilate  an  integral  part,  and  preacribea  the  soltfecta  which  ha 
■halt  teach  himself  and  the  Umea  when  he  shall  teach  them. 
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XIT.  ORAL  LESSONS  ON  COHVON  THINGS. 


1.  Oral  rosTRUonoir  ought  to  be  employed  in  dealing  with  the 
prineipleB  of  all  the  ordinuy  tmuidieB  of  setiool  e<lucfttioii.  Teit-booh 
nre  maioly  valuable,  in  that  tbey  pment  a  connected  and  B}^ematic 
view  of  any  subject,  and  Buppty  the  TariouB  definitioni  and  technical 
terms  employed  in  connection  with  iL  But  no  t«xt-book  can  furnish 
information  in  priDcTpIes,90  clear  and  soconclunive  aatosDperaede  the 
neceaiity  of  oral  initniotion  on  the  part  of  the  nmter.  In  treating 
of  anch  branches  as  arithmetic,  geography,  or  gramniRr,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  information — tliat,  namely,  which  relates  to  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  these  sciences  are  based — to  be  given 
successfully,  roast  be  given  orally  by  the  master.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  regularly  stereotyped  branches  of  education,  mnch  useful  and 
highly  important  information  may  and  should  be  communicated  to 
children  in  acbool — information  which  no  series  of  t«zt-books  can  ad- 
equately supply.  We  refer  to  incidental  oral  lessons  upon  various 
portions  of  natural  history,  natural  science,  and  upon  what  baa  been 
termed  in  these  modem  dajs  "common  thinga."  llie  books  used  in 
achool  too  generally  deal  with  dry  abstract  cubjects — while  the  little 
world  in  which  the  child  lives,  his  home — hh  fi>od — hb  garments— 
the  air  he  brealhee — the  varions  operationa  which  he  aees  going  on 
around  him— are  carefully  and  moat  religioosly  shut  out  from  school. 

2.  In  all  theiM  oral  lessons,  the  knowledge  acquired  should  be 
directed  to  practical  purposes.  In  this  way  the  child  becomes  ao- 
qnunted  with  the  science  of  common  things.  The  mere  knowledge 
of  principles,  whether  in  the  region  of  natural  or  moral  things,  does 
not  imply  the  power  of  directing  that  knowledge  to  practical  use.  It 
is  quite  a  possible,  nay  it  is,  unfortunately,  a  too  oommon  thing,  to 
&td  a  person  whose  creed  is  thoroughly  orthodox,  and  who  has  a  clear 
intellectual  discernment  of  the  r«lation  of  the  various  doctrines  which 
constitute  that  creed,  but  whoee  practice  is  sadly  at  variance  with  hie 
belief  So  it  is  in  natural  things.  Our  education  is  too  formal.  It 
is  too  much  shackled  with  absurd  conventionalities.    We  give  out 
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papih  roach  knowle^(»,  but  litU«  Tisdoot.  We  mpply  sb*tnct  prin* 
dpiefl,  but  DO  diractioDi  m  to  their  applicxUoa.  Now  it  must  ba 
bonio  in  mind  that  we  do  not  speak  here  of  die  attAiupt  which  soma 
bair-brained  visionariee  have  made,  to  conrert  the  sdiool  into  a  gen- 
eral worktop,  where  the  bojs  nn  tau^t  ^oemskii^  tailoring,  asd 
other  trades;  and  where  girb  nn  tnuned  to  bake  aod  wash,  and 
to  perform  luch  like  domestio'opemtiotis.  We  bare  already  lifted  up 
our  voice  in  Boletnn  protest  agwnst  the  iatrodnction  of  such  tbinga 
iah)  the  elementary  ecbool.  Muc^i  of  our  education  has  been,  no 
doubt,  an  unreal,  a  visionary  thing;  moch  of  it  baft  been  concerned 
with  words,  aod  nothing  more,  and,  perhi^w,  it  was  natural,  when  a 
reaetion  set  in  gainst  this  state  of  matters,  that  many  Bboold  err  iu 
the  other  extreme,  and  deny  the  use  of  knowledge  of  any  kind  whidl 
could  not  b«  immediately  applied  to  practical  iHirposes.  We  make 
no  reference  here  to  such  attempt*  at  these ;  but,  while  we  deprecate 
with  all  oar  might  such  misapplicatioui  of  the  child's  school  tiie,  we 
would  insist  on  giving  the  child  as  much  inibrmation  as  possible  upon 
the  Bpplicatioa  of  those  principles  which  we  present  to  him.  Thus, 
in  dealing  with  the  atmoapliere,  wbiU  we  would  give  the  child  a 
knowledge  of  those  ingredienle  which  compose  it,  and  of  the  lam 
•which  regulate  it  when  in  motion,  we  would  also  give  him  informa- 
tion upon  the  eonuection  which  submts  between  health  and  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air — of  the  means  whereby  a  dwelling-bonse,  or 
other  building,  may  bo  safely  and  efiectively  ventilated— of  the  cause 
and  the  evil  results  of  draughts,  &c. ;  so,  when  speaking  of  dwelling- 
houses,  we  would  not  only  nnfold  the  nature  of  the  material  employed 
in  construcling  the  edifice,  but  also  the  necessity  of  having  a  dry 
foundation — how  this  might  be  obtained — the  evils  consequent  upon 
over  crowding.  See.  We  would  not  only  teat^  the  child  the  pbiloa- 
ophy  of  the  art  of  swimming,  but  that  it  is  unsafe  to  balbe  in  all 
states  of  the  body,  dfc  These  illustrations  will  •en'e  to  show  what 
we  mean  by  Uie  science  of  common  thii^  The  advantages  arising 
from  such  lessons  are  obviona.  The  child  associates  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  science  with  tlie  common  a&ire  of  every-day  life,  and  finds 
illustrations  of  them  in  objects  the  most  unlikely.  Hie  interest  is 
thus  continually  kept  np,  and,  when  he  leaves  school  and  enters  od 
the  actual  battle  of  life,  instead  of  performing  his  work  blindly  and 
in  virtue  merely  of  imitation,  he  does  it  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man 
who  has  learned  to  Uace  the  relations  which  subsist  between  theory 
and  practice.  We  are  satisGed  that,  were  lessons  of  thin  kind  more 
common,  Ihey  wonld  create  an  intelligence  that  would  result  io  the 
grentcst  benefits  to  the  body  poliLie;  and  that  such  things  as  smt^a- 
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nuiMBoea— ov er^nwding  uniuiioM — tad  mau^  other  fbul  and  loatb- 
KHne  nDiMiHwa — wooild  Dot  be  tolerated,  no  not  for  &  day.  At 
preKDt,  oar  Uwring  dawM,  mora  particoUTlj  in  country  district*,  do 
tbcir  work  mecbanicallj,  with  little  mors  intslligeDce  than  is  shown 
hj  the  dumb  animab  wboae  >ervic«a  thej  employ.  Their  school  ed«- 
oation  enabled  thsH  to  read  bat  very  inperftscUy,  and  soon  after  their 
life  of  toil  began,  the  litHe  t«ehiiieal  learain^  they  had  acquired  be- 
came obsolete  through  want  of  practice,  and  eo  they  settkd  down 
into  that  sad  and  most  melancholy  poaitioa  in  which  nothing  int«r- 
wta  them  which  doei  not  appeal  to  their  senses.  We  need  not  won- 
der at  the  alarming  preraienoa  of  rice  aaong  our  rnral  popiriataon. 
The  lessons  we  are  now  treatii^  of  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  lerve 
to  counteract  the  tendency  which  nneduoated  naturea  have  to  grari- 
tate  to  the  earthly  and  aenanaL  By  opening  a^  to  them  some  of  the 
wondeiB  which  meet  in  the  moet  eoromcn  objects,  by  training  them 
to  reflect  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  moet  simple  open^oos,  and 
by  guiding  them  to  make,  from  a  knowledge  of  prindples,  improve- 
nents  in  tba  mods  of  ooadootiDg  these  i^ratiDna,  we  aupply  them 
vith  the  means  whereby  their  attention  and  their  curiosity  may  be 
kept  ever  on  t^  alert,  and  their  minds  exercised  upon  what  is  both 
■mAiI  and  profitable. 


S.  It  is  evident  that,  if  young  children  are  to  receive  any  instmc- 
tion  at  all,  it  muat  be  given  orally.  For  a  very  considerable  time 
after  entering  school,  they  are  unable  to  employ  the  art  of  reading  in 
such  a  way  as  to  derive  much  benefit  from  what  they  read.  If  their 
minds,  accordingly,  are  to  be  exercised  at  all,  if  their  young  faculties 
are  to  be  trained  and  developed,  something  more  must  be  done  than 
merely  teach  them  the  arbitrary  signs  of  sounds.  To  keep  a  poor 
ehild  for  some  moaths,  or,  it  may  be,  year*,  poring  over  the  A,  B,  G, 
and  its  combinations,  is  the  sure  and  certain  way  to  make  him  a 
dnnce  of  the  firat  wat«r.  In  fact  it  would  appear  eminently  natural 
to  delay  introdnoing  the  child  to  the  acqusition  of  writun  signs,  until 
be  has  been  some  time  in  scbooL  The  method  whidi  nature  sug- 
gesb^  is  to  fallow  ont  the  line  of  education  which  the  child  has  in* 
eiinctively  pursued  before  entering  school.  Eo  has  been  exeroi^ng 
Us  perceptive  honltiea  cm  the  various  objects  which  surround  him; 
he  has  been  examining  their  properties  and  qualities,  and  acquiring  a 
Bwrvelously  lai^  stock  of  idess,  and  of  language  in  which  to  give 
expreuion  to  them.  By  means  of  oral  leaeons  the  teacher  can  take 
him  up  at  the  eaact  piMnt  at  which  he  ha*  arrived  at  the  time  when 
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Ui  idiool  life  begiot,  umI  carry  bim  gmiutnj  forwitrd  from  om  de- 
gree of  koowMge  to  KDother,  At  Bnt,  aocordinglv,  the  ftttention  of 
the  child  ihonld  be  direct«d,  in  inch  Umoos,  to  thoM  propertiea  of 
the  Object  which  he  csn  discover  bj  hit  kdks.  For  this  purpose  the 
object  must  not  only  be  described  to  him  in  words,  but  he  most  abo 
Me  it,  handle  it,  smell  it,  taste  it,  or  hear  it,  as  the  cast  may  be. 
fiverj  one  bn  obeerved  how  natnral  it  is  for  children  to  touch  thoee 
objecEa  which  intereet  them.  So  strong  is  this  desire,  that  in  galle- 
ries of  art,  in  mnseums  and  such-like  places,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
caution  visitors  against  touching  any  of  the  articles.  This  tendency 
b  the  exhibition  of  Nnture's  method  of  commnnicating  inforniation 
to  the  young  or  the  unlearned.  The  teacher  should  &I1  in  with  this 
instinct  of  cbildiMi,  and  allow  them  to  exercise  their  senses  upon  the 
objects  which  be  selects  as  the  subjeda  of  bis  eariy  lessons.  In  this 
way  they  will  acquire  correct  conceptions  of  them. 

4.  After  a  time,  and  when  lessons  of  the  kind  described  in  last 
paragraph  have  given  tJie  master  a  baui  on  which  to  work,  he  shoufd 
■elect,  as  subjects  of  lesson,  objects  which  do  not  come  witbin  the 
sphere  of  the  personal  observation  of  the  children.  There  are  many 
objects  in  the  world  of  nature  which  the  children  can  never  personally 
examine,  but  which  ought  not  on  that  account  to  be  excluded  from 
their  notice.  Personal  examination  is  a  mighty  help  to  clearness  of 
conception,  but,  even  without  this  personal  examination,  children  may 
be  truoed  to  ferm  very  correct  notions  of  many  things  of  which  they 
may  never  be  able  to  take  any  direct  sensible  cogniiance.  The  actual 
presence  of  an  object  in  school  is  not  necessarily  of  the  essence  of  an 
oral  leeson  upon  that  object.  Thus,  the  children  may  never  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  lion,  tiger,  or  elephant ;  and  the  master 
will  find  it  rnther  difficult  to  obtain  actual  specimens  of  these  ani- 
mals, whether  alive  or  dead,  to  take  wiUi  him  to  school.  What  then  I 
Is  he  to  gire  no  lessons  upon  such  animals t  Nay,  verily;  be  may, 
by  the  use  of  proper  methods,  convey  to  the  pupils  a  very  accumte 
and,  on  the  whole,  distinct  conception  of  the  shape,  appearance,  and 
habits  of  these  creatures.  By  raeans  of  a  good  drawing  be  can  coa- 
vey  to  the  mind  the  general  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  animals, 
and,  by  comparing  the  unknown  animal  with  one  that  is  known,  he 
may  give  distinctness  to  the  general  conception.  Thus,  the  tiger  re- 
sembles the  cat,  bat  is  mnch  larger.  It  is  as  high  as  some  known 
ttnimal — or  as  this  (pmnlJng  to  some  part  of  the  wall,)  it  is  longer 

.than about  as  long  as ,  &c     Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his 

character  and  strength,  will  still  fiirlher  sen'e  to  give  distinctness  to 
tbur  conceptions,  and,  although  the  children  might  not  be  able,  from 
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die  description  tjiiu  giren,  to  dnw  an  exact  likeness  of  tlie  tigar 
{anppgsiDg  them  oapable  of  drawing,)  they  vould  still  have  •orm  cor- 
rect ideal  of  the  Baimal,  and  the  name  would  thn«  be  awociated  with 
a  diBlinct  mental  picture.  To  confine  theae  ornl  leuons  to  familiar 
objects  would  be  to  hmit  most  nnneceasarily  and  prejudidatly  thur 
sphere  of  unefuinMa. 

6.  One  important  end  lerred  by  these  lessoni  i*  that,  by  meana  of 
them,  the  child  is  acquiring  a  comtnaDd  of  words,  which  will  be  of  ea- 
sential  service  in  his  future  career.  Even  before  entering  school,  the 
child  has  msde  considerable  progress  in  the  acquisitjon  of  words, 
many  of  which  mny  not  he  over  pure,  although  remarkably  eiprea- 
sive.  In  acquiring  these  words,  the  child  baa  almost  invariably  pro* 
ceeded,  unknown  to  himsetf,  on  the  principle  of  obtaining  first  a 
knowledge  of  the  thing,  and  then,  as  necessity  arose  for  it,  of  the 
name.  This  furnishes  to  the  teacher  the  true  method  whereby  ha 
ought  to  tench  language  in  connection  with  these  lessons.  If  the 
children  have  an  expression  of  their  own  for  the  idea,  it  ought  to  be 
accepted ;  but,  if  the  term  is  local  or  provincial,  this  ought  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  correct  word  given.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
children  require  to  be  taught  a  new  term,  this  should  not  be  done 
until  the  idea,  of  which  the  term  is  a  tagn,  has  been  clearly  and  thor- 
oughly pictured  out  This  simple  principle,  in  practice  so  oflen  loat 
right  of,  b  so  consistent  with  the  sonndeat  philosophy,  that  one  is  at 
a  lots  to  conceive  how  any  objection  could  be  taken  to  it;  and  yet 
there  are  men  who  characterize  it  as  a  piece  of  humbug.  The  oppo- 
site method — that  of  giving  first  (and  in  too  many  instances  only)  the 
sign,  ia  opposed  to  the  very  first  principles  of  true  education,  and,  if 
carried  ont,  can  only  result  in  giving  the  semblance  of  knowledge 
without  its  reality.  In  all  cases  let  the  teacher  present  Stst  to  hia 
pupils  a  clear  pictnre  of  the  idea,  and  its  name  will  then  acquire  a 
meaning  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have,  and  when  nsed,  will  call 
up  a  distinct  conception  in  the  mind.  Tliis  linguistic  aspect  of  these 
oral  lessons  is  one,  in  our  estimation,  of  great  importanoe,  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of  It  has  been  admirably  remarked  "What 
we  have  in  the  first  place  to  do  with,  as  representative  reality,  is 
spoken  language.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  to  what  is  it  owing  that 
the  same  person,  in  humble  life,  whose  provincial  tongue  ia  pregnant 
with  meaning  and  full  of  vivarity,  when  he  tries  to  speak  correctly, 
which  be  may  in  some  measure  he  able  to  do,  eipreaaea  himself  in 
the  most  formal  and  insipid  manner  ?  We  think  it  the  chief  reason, 
aa  language  poesesses  little  or  no  intrinsic  interest,  deriving  its  sug- 
gestiveness  from  objects  conneoted  with  it  in  the  mind,  that  the  nA 
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proviocial  dialect  haa  ^een  aMociated  in  cotmtleu  repetitions  wiA  ob- 
jecta  of  living  and  perceived  interest;  wbereat  the  correct  mode  of 
^wech  is  cbieflf  remembered  as  htiring  been  met  witbi  in  books,  and 
it  ia  therefore'  uaacoompauieiJ  with  fancy  or  lively  codc^^od.  *  * 
In  order  to  be  clearly  ncdentood,  language  must  be  e»ily  spokea. 
Tbo  mere  reading  of  »cbool  lessons  vill  not  fully  accompHsh  either. 
The  only  aucoewful  course  will  be  to  asaodate  winds  of  pure  English 
with  fell  and  living  realiUee."* 


6.  The  elementary  leasons,  briefly  described  in  the  lost  paragrapha, 
train  the  children  to  observe  the  propeilies  and  qualities  of  object*, 
and  supply  them  with  correct  terms  for  the  eipresiiion  of  their  ideas. 
A  subsequent  scries  of  lessons  should  have  in  view  the  treeing  of  the 
relations  which  suUist  among  the  vanou*  parts  (rf  an  object,  or  be- 
tween different  objects.  This  calls  for  a  higher  exorcise  of  mind  than 
the  foregoing  class  of  lessons,  and  may  be  made  most  valuable  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline,  besides  communicating  a  large  amount  of 
useful  and  valuable  information.  Thns,  in  an  elementary  lesson  upon 
the  elephant,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  children  a  very 
general  idea  of  his  size,  appearance,  and  parte.  In  this  second  stage, 
however,  the  relation  between  the  varioos  parts  of  the  animal  should 
be  pointed  out,  and  attention  called  to  the  connection  which  subaials 
between  his  structure  and  his  habits.  The  animal  has  got  a  very 
large  and  heavy  body  ;  hence  we  might  infer  aomething  regarding 
his  legs.  They  would  require  to  be  strong.  The  children  may  be 
told  that  they  are  almost  perpendicular,  like  pillars  supporting  a 
heavy  roof.  He  has  also  a  heavy  head,  the  wei^t  of  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  tuslm.  Suppose  he  had  a  long  tapering  neck  like  the 
camelopard,  what  might  the  consequencu  be?  What  kind  of  neck 
baa  he  T  But  he  obtuns  part  of  his  food  on  the  ground.  His  bodjr 
being  large  and  his  neck  very  short,  how  can  he  accomplish  this  ( 
Such  questions  prepare  the  mind  for  seeing  a  beauty  and  a  wisdom 
in  the  compensation  supplied  in  the  shape  of  the  trunk.  We  shall 
give  several  specimens  of  such  lessons  when  we  come  to  treat  of  aub- 
jecta  of  oral  lessons. 

OKAL  LKSBOKS. — TUIBD  BTAOI. 

7,  A  stjll  higher  grado  of  oral  lessons  should  be  given,  with  the 
View  of  training  the  reasoning  powers,  and  of  leading  the  children  to 
onfer  consequences  from  premises  laid  down  for  them.     "  By  bookn. 
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Uw  pupit  oannover  ba  properly  eserased  in  reasoning.  Aa  conclu- 
tioD  and  presiiKa  follow  oae  anatber,  both  of  tbcm  being  pinched  bo- 
fbre  the  reader,  he  ia  under  great  temptation  to  assume  botb  on  equal 
authority.  Hence  tbe  meana  raust  be  nted,  in  the  firet  instaoce,  to 
ioduoe  bim  to  draw  infiireDcei  which  he  ha*  not  thought  of  beforo- 
hasd.  Some  men,  enlirely  unexerdsed  in  reaaoning,  know  just  aa 
much  aa  they  ore  told  in  plain  language,  or  aa  they  can  perceive  by 
their  senaas  ;  but  all  men  of  ordinary  capacity  are  able  to  acquire  tbe 
power  of  concluding  something  involved  in  what  is  sensible,  and  de- 
ducing inferences  from  the  ii^nnation  oommunicated  to  them.  We 
would  set  out  in  lessons  of  tliii  sort  from  something  which  the  pupil 
knows,  or  which  can  be  made  patent  and  palpable  to  bia  senses,  acid 
go  on  from  umple  prooesaea  to  more  difficult,  the  complex  conceptions 
thns  acquired  forming  the  oomponents  of  new  reasonings.'^  This 
Mriet  of  lesaone  might  embrace  various  portions  of  phyucal  sdence — 
SBcb  tessoQB  as  we  have  specified  in  the  chapter  on  geography — the 
more  common  pieces  of  macbincry— tbe  instruments  employed  in 
phileaophioal  pursuits,  such  u  the  barometer,  thermometer,  &a.  It 
Is  durii^  this  atage  chiefly  that  the  application  of  science  to  tbe  ex- 
planation of  common  things  sbonld  be  dwelt  upon.  Every  lesson 
should  aim  at  turning  the  attention  Oi  llie  pupil  to  an  examination  of 
thoee  phenomena  that  meet  him  in  his  daily  life.  In  this  way  all 
these  lessons  become  leseons  on  the  science  of  common  things. 

8.  To  conduct  these  leesona  angbt,  the  master  must  make  himself 
well  acquainted  with  each  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  ability  to 
talk  to  cbildren  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  master  is  capable  of  communicating  real  inforniHtion, 
or  of  training  the  minds  of  his  scholars.  Somethiug  more  is  necoe- 
sary  than  merely  the  power  of  speaking.  Tbe  master  roust  liavo 
ideas  to  coramnnicate,  and,  in  order  to  this,  he  must  make  a  point  of 
familiarizing  himself  most  thoroughly  with  tbe  subject  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  a  person,  whose  stock  of  knowledge  is  large,  may 
not  on  that  account  be  tbe  one  who  is  beat  adapted  to  teach.  But, 
if  we  were  compelled  to  make  our  choice  between  tbe  man  of  full 
mind  and  exact  -knowledge,  but  who  may  be  somewhat  defective  in 
the  art  of  communication,  and  tbe  rasn  of  shallow  views  and  vngue 
conceptions  regarding  a  multitude  of  things,  but  who  may  be  apt  to 
teach,  we  would  have  little  hesitation  in  choosing  tbe  former.  Where 
there  is  a  full  mind,  there  will  constantly  be  streaming  forth  from  it 
suggestions,  and  hints  and  thoughts,  which  will  have  tkr  more  effect 
in  kindling  the  spark  of  intellectual  life  in  children  than  the  oommon- 
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I^aee  verbbga  of  him  who  bis  m  vo9n  sniBtl«riD^  of  sdance.  Tba 
fint  CMentUl  raquiaite,  tcoovdioglj,  in  conducting  ibsM  ItMOtu,  i» 
that  the  mMter  be  at  home  in  ngatd  to  Mtit  porticuliir  aiibjecL  Mr. 
liosely  reniAHw  TCrj  jiutlj  and  pertinentlf  on  this  poiot — "Hut 
which  lies  very  genenll  j  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of  iMch  Itttoat,  and 
mnkea  of  what  would,  under  other  circninatasoee,  be  the  mott  soo- 
couftil  expedient  and  the  bigheet  reeonrce  of  edncation,  in  too  many 
ewea  an  impediment  to  it — i*  an  inadequate  knowledge  on  the  part 
nf  the  teacher  of  that  which  he  ii  teaching.  Be  may  know  manj 
tftiDgB,  and  Iw  generally  a  well-inf(»'ffied  man,  but  if  he  fikila  in  bia 
lewoo,  it  i«  commonly  beoauae  he  doe*  not  know  the  partkolar  sub- 
ject of  that  leaeon.  If  hia  knowledge  of  it  had  covered  a  la^r  aur- 
face,  be  would  hate  >elect«d  matter  better  adapted  to  the  inatruction 
of  the  children.  If  he  bad  oompreliended  it  more  fully,  be  would 
have  made  it  plainer  to  them.  If  he  had  t>een  more  familiar  with  it, 
be  would  have  ipoken  mora  to  tiie  point  Waning  this  knowledga 
of  the  subject,  the  time  allotted  to  bis  lesson  is  filled  up  with  words 
foreign  tb  the  matter  in  hand,  as  though  it  were  a  time  set  apart  to- 
be  covered  with  a  certain  amount  o(  talk,  and  ai  though  a  teacher 
must  be  aasamed,  as  a  matter  of  coune,  to  be  teaching  so  long  m  he 
ii  talking."  ^ere  surface  knowledge  will  not  suffice.  Where  the 
knowledge  extends  no  deeper  than  the  surface,  the  teacher  will  to  a 
oertainty  get  into  the  habit  of  repeating,  and  of  causing  the  children 
to  repeat,  words  to  which  no  definite  meaning  is  attached.  The 
knowledge  must  be  deep  and  searching.  The  teacher  must  know  the 
subject  in  its  own  nature  and  in  its  relations  to  other  things.  And, 
not  only  must  the  teacher  bare  thus  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
sul^ect,  but  he  must  also  possess  skill  and  judgment  to  select  those 
materials  which  are  logically  connected  with  the  main  subject,  and  to 
reject  those  which  are  connected  in  appearance  but  not  in  reali^. 
Alt  extraneous  matter  must  be  cast  aside.  Each  lesson  should  bare 
some  one  definite  object  in  view,  and  while  many  things  may  be 
brought  out  incidentally  in  the  course  of  it,  they  most  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  bear  upcm  the  central  idea  of  the  whole.  All  the  linea 
of  each  lesson  most  converge  to  one  focus,  and  the  lesson  is  not  com- 
plete until  they  have  all  met,  and  unUl  each  is  seen  to  have  had  a 
certaiu  definite  share  in  producing  the  final  result.  The  skillful 
teacher  will  be  known  as  much  by  what  he  rejects  as  by  what  be  ad- 
mitA.  We  need  only  further  add  that,  while  each  lesson  is  thus  com- 
plete in  itself^  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  lessons  follow  any  due 
order.  One  day  the  lesson  may  be  upon  some  part  of  pneumatics, 
the  next  day  on  hydrostatics,  and  so  on.    But  while  thu  is  the  cose^ 
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file  teacher  should  otrafbtly  kMp  ■  mmnonndtini  of  tha  Iflnms  givM) 
And  of  the  points  broagbt  out,  dint  ho  kaj  thna  know  the  exact  point 
st  whieh  to  fo«gia  mj  new  teMon.  Uoletc  toma  aTuAt  memonindniii 
be  kept,  fbera  ifill  be  liHk  Hkelibood  of  the  luooaniTa  Ismom  fitting 
fnlo  each  otb«r,  and  jnvgFau  will  ba  unoertain  ind  nmatitfaelory. 
To  enablA  the  teacher  to  BMertafn  where,  in  anf  giren  loMon,  ha 
on^t  to  b^n,  He  ihould  prworre  cerefiilly  the  notce  and  head*  of' 
die  leMODs  which  he  preparet  for  hia  own  use  {warioiu  to  ooming  to 
the  dan. 

6.  Having  thus  aelecled  the  material*  for  hia  loMon,  tha  teadier'* 
neit  doty  is  (o  arrange  them  in  tb«  order  in  whieh  he  wishee  to  pr»- 
aent  them  to  his  aeholars.  Thera  ia  no  Bt«reotyped  meUiod  of  ar- 
rangement ;  nor  can  any  models  be  preeented  whieh  the  teacher  can,' 
in  all  cases,  implicitly  follow.  He  moat  have  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearing  clearly  mapped  out  in  his  own  mind;  and  must  detennin« 
entreating  it  in  some  given  order;  but  the  method  of  treatment  will 
raty  with  the  vatying  subjeeta  To  adopt  a  plan  whieh  must  be  rig- 
idly adhered  to  throughout,  wilt  be  productive  of  as  much  harm  as 
good.  Many  sn^estions  will  be  made  by  the  pupils,  as  the  lesson 
proceeds,  and  it  is  essential  to  success  that  the  l«acher  be  able  to 
catch  up  these  snggestions,  and  work  them  in  to  the  lesson  natntally 
and  without  effort.  The  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  that  the 
teacher  have  some  definite  end  in  view  in  giving  the  lesson ;  for,  when 
this  is  the  case,  he  can  intuitively  turn  to  advantage  every  hint  which 
ocean  in  the  covrse  of  it  Where  he  adheres  too  rigidly  to  some  one 
mode  of  arrangement,  he  may  be  able  to  see  straight  before  hira,  bnt 
will  miss  many  of  the  beauties  which  adorn  the  bye-paths.  I^  on  tha 
other  hand,  he  has  no  definite  end  in  view,  be  wfll  be  apt  to  linger 
alt<^ther  upon  the  various  paths  whieh  crass  the  main  road,  and 
wilt  thus  never  arrive  at  his  destination.  In  all  lessons  he  must  com- 
mence with  what  the  children  know.  Where  he  has  to  lay  a  fbunda- 
tion  for  the  lesson,  he  ought  to  commence  with  that  which  possesses 
most  interest,  and  makes  the  deepest  impression,  and  thence  proceed 
to  what  is  less  interesting,  but,  tt  may  be,  equally  valnabte.  In  giv- 
ing lessons  upon  animals,  the  teacher  may  commence  with  the  struct- 
nre,  and  thence  infer  the  habits  and  uses  ;  or  he  may  commence  with 
the  habits  and  uses,  and  thence  infer  the  structure.  As  the  stractnTS 
of  such  domestic  animals  as  the  cow,  the  horse,  ^c,  is  well  known  to 
children,  we  would  commence  at  this  point  in  lessons  on  tiiese  animals. 
In  lessons,  however,  on  animals  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  whicb 
the  children  were  equally  ignorant,  we  would  prefer  beginning  with 
the  latter,  inasmudi  as  we  could  render  snch  instracUon  reiy  inter- 
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MttDg  by  the  inUodnctioD  of  uwedotai,  &c  Hning  tliw  laid  (I19 
fetmdBtioa,  tli«  pDpils  would  follow  witli  intemt  that  part  of  Um  la>- 
ion  whMh  bors  on  tbo  itniotDTe.  In  leuoni  on  tqiwee  and  oonmon 
Ihioga,  the  aaidjtie  or  lyntbetic  methods  maj  be  adopted)  acoording 
ae  the  teacher  finds  the  ooa  or  tbe  other  more  tnitaUe.  Thai  in  » 
leesoD  on  "  Smoke,"  we  might  oommeaoa  with  the  NOoLe  as  it  n 
Been  istuiD^  from  the  chimney,  and  trace  ita  bistoiy  backwards  until 
we  reached  its  caoae.  In  a  Icaaoo  on  tbe  "  Winds,"  on  the  other 
hand,  we  might  comnMDos  with  ihe  oanseg,  and  foUow  theae  oat  to 
their  effect*.  lo  many  Babjecia,  etpeeiallj'  thoae  involring  important 
diKoreriee  and  inventionB,  we  might  adopt  what  haa  been  termed  the 
Genetic  method — that  la,  carry  back  our  pu^  to  the  very  firat  st^ 
of  the  diftoovcry  or  the  iaventioD,  andlead  them  gradually  oavarda 
to  the  present  time.  Thtae  hints,  eombitted  with  the  ajiecimeDa  we 
^all  give,  may  be  of  eome  servioe  to  ti>e  yomg  teacher  in  the  mattn 


10.  To  assist  the  nHinory,  and  to  make  sure  of  due  preparation,  tbe 
teacher  ought  to  commit  to  writing  the  leading  points  in  each  lesson. 
These  "  Notes  of  Lessons,"  as  they  are  lennad,  are  liable  to  be  much 
I  abused ;  and  we  roust  be  cautious  in  our  reoommendalaon  ol  them. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  writes  ont  «  seriea  of  questions  and  aaswen, 
and  comes  before  his  class  in  the  expectation  that  the  answen  given 
by  tbe  pupils  will  oorrespood  to  those  be  has  written.  This  seldom, 
if  erer,  happens;  and  accordingly  the  master,  not  receiving  the  »o- 
swer  he  looked  for,  is  thrown  off  his  guard  and  is  apt  to  become  con- 
fbsed.  Others  again  write  ont  the  substance  of  the  whole  lesson, 
whioh  is  of  service  in  so  far  aa  it  gives  a  mastery  of  the  aultject  whkdi 
nothing  but  writing  can  bestow.  This  plan,  in  the  case  of  evory  los- 
aon,  entails  an  iromense  amount  of  labor,  and,  where  the  master  has 
many  duties  to  attend  to,  can  not  be  well  adopted.  We  would  advise 
the  teacher  first  to  determine  the  leading  points  whioh  he  desires  to 
bring  before  his  pupils,  and  to  write  these  down  as  the  main  stays  of 
the  lesson.  He  should  neit  proceed  to  lake  np  each  part  in  detail — 
to  reflect  upon  the  meUtod  he  would  adopt  in  illustrating  it  and 
making  it  clear  to  his  pupils,  and  thereafter  commit  to  writing  the 
leading  thoughts  under  each  division.  He  would  thus  have  an  ab- 
stract of  the  tesBon  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  (bought  out,  and  a 
glance  at  the  abstract  woald  bring  the  whole  vividly  before  Lira. 
For  convenience  in  reference,  he  should  neit  arrange  the  notes  iusncli 
a  way  that,  in  the  margin  he  would  have  the  leading  head*  tit  the 
lesson,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  page  those  hints,  illuslntioDs  and 
■ii{^;estions  which  presented  tiiemeelves  to  his  mind  in  the  course  t^ 
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prepantion.  Sbonld  ba  desire  ia  write  out  tbe  noUi  in  full,  this  ctraU 
'be  easily  done.  la  tiie  aotaal  bnaineu  of  toachinj^  the  tendier  should 
(nist  to  hie  notes  u  little  »  posnble.  Tbe  head*  of  the  levoa 
•bould  )>e  amply  ufflcient  to  gaiAt  him  to  the  whole.  The  best  notM 
RT4  a  full  and  thorough  aDdentanditig  of  tbe  enbject,  without  which, 
indeed,  all  th«  notes  in  tbe  world  are  but  so  much  waste  paper. 

11.  In  conducting  dieae  oral  leatona,  it  muat  be  home  in  mind  that 
both  master  and  tdiolaia  should  bear  their  re^>ectiTe  shares  of  the 
work.  Any  approach  to  the  stjle  of  the  pare  lecture  is  to  be  deprfr- 
nted,  inasmuch  as  it  enoonragca  idlttteM  in  the  pniats,  and  tends  to 
render  the  master  contented  with  giving  iBforntalJoii,  without  takiqg 
any  precautions  to  ascertain  if  the  informalion  has  been  received. 
The  mastor'a  part  in  tbe  work  is  to  have  tbe  partieular  subject  in 
band  tlior«im;hlf  got  np,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  bea>- 
ingi  and  coonectioDs,  aad  to  have  the  vu^otu  parts  of  it  arranged  in 
logical  order,  so  that,  when  put  together,  they  may  form  a  connected 
whole.  When  he  has  all  this  ready,  tte  ietroducea  the  subject  to  the 
noiAie  of  his  pupils,  and  by  means  of  ques^ons,  ellipses,  suggcetiona 
and  illostrationa,  be  aids  them  to  reason  out  consequences  from  the 
premises  which  he  supplies.  Oral  instruction  thus  assumes  the  form 
of  a  oonversatioQ,  in  which  the  master  acts  the  part  of  guide,  while 
tbe  minds  of  the  pupils  are  constantly  employed  in  making  what  to 
them  amounts  aUnost  to  new  discoveries.  This  must  never  be  lost 
nght  of,  because  the  tendency  to  lecture  instead  of  train  the  scfaolara 
it  naturally  strong.  In  school,  the  lecture  is  comparatively  useless. 
In  its  own  place,  and  among  those  whose  minds  are  sufficiently  de- 
vdoped  to  follow  a  long  tnin  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  turned  to  high 
account;  but  with  pupils  of  the  age  ordinarily  found  in  our  elemeo* 
tary  schools,  the  ability  to  listen  to  or  eoinpreheod  a  lengthened  dts- 
eourse  has  not  been  acquired.  The  master,  accordingly,, must  GUjqtljr 
his  pupils  simply  with  ttie  facts  on  which  be.intends  hia  reasoning  to 
be  based,  and  muat  lead  them  to  draw  thft  ioierences  from  these  facta. 
For  this  purpose  be  muat  make  large  use  of  analogy  and  illustratioD, 
Whenever  a  term  is  employed  with  which  the  pufxla  aro  not  familiar, 
it  must  be  clearly  explained,  and  in  the  case  of  illustrt^ions,  he  must 
always  employ  a  known  thing  to  illustrate  an  unknown.  Unless  this 
be  attended  to,  no  real  progress  can  be  made.  The  illustration  muat, 
in  all  cases,  be  fVom  a  &miliar  sutgeot  to  one  which  is  not  so  fitmiliar. 
Thus,  to  illustrate  the  &ct  that  ur  exerts  a  pressure,  tlie  case  of  the 
boy's  aocker  may  be  employed.  This  is  a  thing  with  which  children 
are  geDcmlly  well  acquainted,  and  the  introduction  of  such  an  illus- 
tration will  give  the  lesson  a  vividness  and  a  naturalness,  whicl)  it 
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might  Dot  otherwise  poueae.  Analogie*,  in  like  mmner,  aboiild  b» 
laal  ukI  not  appKKnt.  Thiu,  in  condacting  «  lenoo  on  the  circula- 
tioQ  of  the  blood,  recourse  nisy  be  had  for  illuslra^on  to  the  mode  bj 
which  B  town  is  supplied  with  water.  We  haw,  in  both  wm,  the 
great  ceotral  reaervoir,  constantlj  sending  off  a  fVesh  sappl^  of  the 
precious  tinid  ;  end  id  both  we  have  the  means  of  convejing  away  the 
fluid  when  it  has  served  its  purpose.  The  teacher  should  conatantljr 
endeavor  to  set  before  his  pupils  a  distinct  mental  picture  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treats ;  and,  for  this  purpoae,  should  press  into  his 
■trriee  ever^  possible  aid.  Illustrations,  analogies,  pictures,  drawings 
SB  the  blackboard,  Ac,  should  be  all  employed  to  render  the  lewon 
graphic  Slid  iRterestlng;  for,  unless  it  be  made  interesting  and  lifo* 
b'ke,  it  will  aisuredljr  be  a  failure.  While,  therefore,  in  conducting 
anjr  lesson,  the  teacher  mtmt  attend  to  his  manner,  must  modulate 
aright  the  tones  of  his  nice,  and  mast  use  appropriate  gestures,  he 
tnut  not  forget  that  ail  these  things  are  but  means  to  so  end ;  and 
that,  while  in  these  respects  the  lesson  may  be  fanltless,  it  mnj  still 
&il  in  making  any  impression  on  the  scbolara,  umplj'  because  it  was 
not  interesting  to  them. 

IS.  The  remark  with  which  we  concluded  last  paragraph,  fumithea 
one  of  the  test  which  the  teacher  should  employ  in  judging  of  the 
success  with  which  he  has  condocled  any  lesson.  In  ordinary  circum- 
■tauces  the  teacher  has  nothing  to  guide  bim  in  this  respect  but  the 
effect  which  the  lesson  is  seen  to  produce.  But  the  very  bet  of  his 
isolalMU  renders  it  incumbent  on  the  conscientious  teacher  to  adopt 
tests,  whereby  be  may  judge  of  the  practical  suoceas  of  his  teaching. 
In  onl  lessons,  the  life  and  iutereat  displayed  by  the  pupils  will  gen- 
•rally  be  a  sure  indei  to  the  aUlity  and  skill,  or  the  reverse,  with 
which  the  master  condncts  the  lesson.  Whenever,  accordingly,  he 
finds  the  pupils  listless,  dull,  snd  restless,  he  may  rest  assured  that  ha 
has  failed  to  s^ure  their  interest,  which  is  the  first  requisite  in  all 
teaching.  Altar  every  oral  lesson  be  should  ask  bintself|  not  what 
■tore*  of  iDformaUon  hare  I  poured  out  rince  the  lesson  began,  bnt 
how  much  of  thst  information  have  the  chiUren  reo^ved  f  Let  him 
adopt  it  as  a/naxim  that  a  lesson  has  never  been  thoron|^ly  giren 
until  it  has  been  received.  In  addition  to  the  test  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  master  should  devote  a  few  minutes  at  the  close  of  each 
lesson  to  the  questioning  of  individuals  on  the  leading  p<»ntB  bnn^it 
ont ;  occasionally,  also,  the  pupils  may  be  required  to  write  out  tha 
substance  of  the  lesxon,  an  exercise  which  will  at  once  show  how 
much  of  it  bos  been  received,  and  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
understood. 
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IS.  vom  or  usaoxs.— ratn  mxat. 
Ibimpls  L^The  One. 

along  wUb  tbrir  ponUge— matt.  Whanc*  do  we  obtaia  the  taSk-^frtm  Of 
ctw.  Vliere  will  (h«  cow  genenll^  be  seen— n  Of  Juidt.  What  doing— «i^ 
Av  jtuM.  Vh«t  doM  the  cow  geoerall;  lire  upon  T  Notioe  Che  differeiit  eoUm 
of  tlwaniinali  and  see  that  thej  know  wbat  each  color  is  tilce~«ime  are  uUt^ 
■ome  black,  lonie  iptUai,  and  m  on.  What  haa  the  cow,  of  which  thii  la  a  plo- 
ton^  got  upon  ber  headT  kona.  Hare  all  oowa  hofnaf  Of  what  me  an  the 
A«nu  to  the  oow  ?  How  doee  UiedogdelaiidhimMlfT  tfasbofse?  theeattte 
What  ia  the  nu  of  the  cow?  Pointontiomeoldect  In  the  room  about  the  (MW 
height,  the  aama  length.  What  do  jou  call  the  young  of  the  cow — a  eaij.  Yon 
haTe  said  that  we  obtain  milk  ftom  the  cow.  Is  the  cow  of  an;  other  naeT 
When  the  cow  ia  killed,  what  do  wo  do  with  her  Seih?  eat  it.  What  do  70a 
call  the  cow's  fleeh,  when  she  la  bDledT  U^.  Where  do  yon  bof  cow's  fleah 
ar-rbt^T  Aatfiaiei't,ortatim~-iuiiia^t  la  the  akin  of  807  unT  What 
do  70a  wear  on  tout  fiwt  to  keep  Ihani  man  T  jAom:  Who  oakea  the  ahoeaT 
Oa  aAoemofar.  What  doea  he  make  then  of?  Itallto:  Where  does  he  (pit  tha 
leather  T  What  is  it  made  of?  Notice  in  the  aame  wa7  the  ueea  to  which  the 
hom^  the  hair,  the  milk,  Jtc,  are  pat  Sodk  a  keson  >a  the  Ibregoing  exetciMa 
■imply  the  obaerTatton  of  the  (Mdieo,  and  gives  theni  owreot  terms  In  whkta 
to  ezpraas  (heir  Ideas. 

Sample  7Z— J  Jin. 
Whcce  do  yon  And  fires  geaeraUy  plaoedT  w  Uu  jratt,  (In  a  cmaitj  di» 
trfct,  In  which  there  maybe  few  gntce,  a  difbrent  aniwer  would  be  gireo.) 
What  h  the  Are  made  of?  of  coab,  of  itiekt,  or  jMob,  as  the  caae  may  be.  Did 
you  ever  see  any  one  potting  on  a  Ore  ?  What  did  they  do  first  ?  Were  the 
ooala  placed  exactly  at  the  bottom?  What  w«  placed  bdowthem?  Why 
were  the  sticks  [OacedbdowT  Wered>estidE8[daoed  Baton  tbegratet  How 
were  they  idaoedTalaiiJfog:  WhyT  AAer  ttie  (ticks  were  had  in,  what  wai 
next  done?  Were  the  coals  thrown  in  or  laid  in?  Wliat  wonld  have  hap- 
pened to  the  iticka  if  the  coals  had  been  thrown  in  ?  What  kind  of  coal  ware 
pUeed  first  upon  the  BtickaT  Why  small  ^eoea,  and  not  bufie !  Where  waa 
the  Hre  applied?  What  did  theiticks  then  begin  to  do?  lohnm.  And  what 
did  this  do  to  Ae  ooalaf  AMKBadOem.  What  did  yon  see  Tising  fl>om  the 
eoals?  Onofa;  And  what  became  of  (ha  laKike?  Ji  mat  up  fte  cWnwy. 
What  then  is  the  use  of  a  chimney  ?  lb  carry  amty  Hi*  nnokt.  If  there  were 
no  chimney,  when  woold  the  smolce  go  ?  R  vtmid  JIU  Vie  nwm.  And  how 
would  yon  bel  when  the  smoke  Slled  the  room?  Son,  uaam\foiiable,  vma*t, 
aiqilHunal.  It  woold  not  be — miet,  at—pbatanl,  to  sit  In  a  room  Oiled — (dtt 
amah.  Is  the  Ore  of  any  oseT  JI  (Mtimm.  Te^  It  wsms  yon,  and  makea 
the  room— mrat.  What  woold  the  tire  do,  if  yon  went  too  near  ItT  Jl  vamld 
laniM.  Little  children  should  never  meddle  with— a«>«;  they  ihoold  always 
keep  away— >DiB  iL  Various  other  uaea  might  be  pointed  out,  and  other  da- 
pie  lessons  drawn.  At  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage,  the  most  economical 
way  of  making  or  of  kindling  a  flre  might  be  pointed  out,  and  thus  oven  to 
yoong  diOdren  ndght  be  tan^t  the  adence  of  common  thhigs. 
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8M  ORAL  LBMOlfB. 

EmaifU  III.— The  OtmeL 
Exblbtl  a  picture  or  Uie  BDlmal,  and  Uien  ssli  tbem  audi  questtona  u  the  fiJ- 
lowiDg:  What  aninmla  do  fre  employ  in  dnwliig  carta,  earfteges,  uid  oAm 
■MdiliieaT  Tike  hont—Oie  at$.  Toa  hare  all  bmd  •  horw;  what  has  he  got 
oabiafeetT  .Shoet.  What  an  the;  made  oTT  Ofircn.  Why  does  the  bone 
reqalnaboesT  What  might  ba^ipMi  to  yowEnt.  if  70a  went  barelboted  among 
atOBeaaiid  ottdi-like  ttuugaT  I  nwa  boy,  when  I  was  oooifaig  to  achoot,  rao- 
BiDg  very  bat  akmg  the  road,  and  he  b^  no  ahoea  on.  He  atnick  bia  foot 
•gahiat  •  atone^  and  what  bappeniEd,  think  yoa!  The  fo«t  mu  cat,  Yea,  bo 
hiir1-HU>  fini,  and  it  lUt — very  tan.  Now  the  hone  haa  Id  go  on  tough  atony 
Bnmnd,  and  what  might  Uile  do  to  hiaboof—dwDBlil&artiL  PUok,  nr,  I  taut 
aktntvMckhadledkitaSM,  andhtwoMUtmt.  Quite  ac^the  borae  wouMaoon 
become  lame  if  be  bad  to  work  witboot — tieti.  Now  did  yoa  erer  aee  a  camel 
in  thia  country  T  Do  any  of  you  remember  There  die  csmd  1ir«aT  Te^  ii^- 
hoi,  aonJir  ematria.  Do  yoa  think  wiU  the  aand  be  aa  hard  aa  our  roads,  or 
■treeta  T  No  It  will  be — m^  and  yiMiitg.  Do  you  Uunk  then  that  the  eamel 
wQt  have  ahoea  on  hie  feetT  Whether  wotUd  yon  walk  more  eaiUy  throogfa 
■oftaand,  wlthyoarahoeaofforonT  Witkov alipaef.  Whyf  IstUaway, 
by  notidDg  the  faablla  of  tlM  animai,  and  by  bmillar  illuabationa,  the  tiSUtvn 
will  be  prepared  to  expect  a  difference  between  the  camd'a  fitot  end  that  of  the 
bone.  In  admilarw^,  by  daaciibing  to  tbem  the  long  jeumeTa  iriikAhela 
obliged  to  take  through  deaerta,  io  which  there  ta  no  water,  they  are  t^vpared 
to  ^iprecials  the  fliU  Taloa  of  tlie  remaifcable  proriaioD  whereby  tbia  aaimal  d»- 
MTTM  the  ^tprtqiriate  name  of  "  the  ahip  of  the  deaert."  Aa  already  remariie^ 
inatead  of  commencing  with  the  balHta  and  luea,  the  teacher  m^  begin  with 
the  alntctore,  and  thence  prooeed  to  bsibr  the  uaeo.  In  all  tbeae  leMons  the 
teatdier  ahonid  nerer  Gul  to  call  the  attentioD  of  the  duldimi  to  the  goodneea  of 
Ood  in  accommodating  each  animal  to  the  circiuattanceB  of  ita  life.  We  riiall 
diride  the  followhig  example  into  two  partly  the  flrat  being  tmtable  fcr  yoong 
cbildreii,  and  the  iecond  br  thoae  who  are  more  adnnoed. 

Examfle  IV.—Tht  Ekpfuml. 

htraimdlmt,    Ftrm  amd  iliBpe.    Sit.    I7hi, 

Wholiave  aeen  one?  whereT  an^cbey  to  boIbuDdinourBelda,likethe  cowT 
no.    Where  then  T  in  Ama  and  AAica. 

Exhibit  a  pictoie  of  one — note  the  fcnn — the  body  Tcry  diunay — roanded, 
and  large — neck  very  ahor^  fiVib  large  head — tuaka — tmnk — eyes  amall — ean 
long — feet  abort  and  thick. 

Exhibit  picture  of  comparative  alzes  of  asimala,  tbowita  poei^Mi  amongother 
creataree — then  hj  compaiiam  give  an  idea  of  hie  actual  aize — compared  with 
the  horse — ig  he  larger  or  smaller  ?  Give  average  nbai^ute  he^t — about  13  or 
16  leet — ahow  this  helglit  by  reference  to  the  height  of  ceiling — give  some  idea 
of  his  actual  bulk  by  ahowing  what  part  of  tlie  rown  he  would  oocnpy. 

Q4*e  anecdotes  to  show  hia  diapoaitian — hia  usea  to  man — the  mode  of  his 
C^>tnTe  and  so  on. 

By  meaoa  of  illnelrationa,  compariaona,  and  contrast,  animals  which 
the  children  tnaj  never  have  acen  can  thus  be  brought  somewhat 
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Tividlj  before  them.  AMuming  the  foregoing  &cti  to  be  knowb,  w« 
proceed,  in  the  tieit  stage,  to  reaMO,  compare,  and  deduce  conda- 
maat  from  what  hu  been  observed, 

SelatlimUntftmiirtuUttg:    JMattw.  Vdww  ikln  and  fytt,  «J  nudiYllft-    SelaUm 

Bbow  IT  than  h  koj  omnectlca — on  of  leg*— a  bridge  tbr  Ibot  fattmgen, 
and  one  br  a  heavy  rallwaf  bab,  would  reqnka  wkat  kind  of  piliaraT  Wbjr 
Hte  dIfferanceT  Compare  alao  Um  rapport  of  a  btavy  IniildiDg  and  a  light  on* 
— tbe  legs  of  a  diild  and  a  tnan.  tbe  lega  must  be  made  to  mpport  tike  body, 
-ttMtrrimaiklstrciigtliirilldeimidwbiaeiiT  Sow  notice  tiie  remaAakte  Sket 
that  the  lege  of  the  elephant  are  Tertide — lilce  a  pillar — eadi  Ixme  leeting  tbt- 
ticall7  on  the  one  beceath  it— the  KroBgeat  brm  th«t  oo«ld  be  deriaed.  Note 
Qod'i  wiedom  and  goodneea. 

Either  give  tbe  beta  a*  to  the  akin  and  ejwi^  by  ibowtng  bow  tlie  ant  it  liard 
and  wrinkled,  and  the  latter  email  and  aoni^  and  Aran  thaes  lada  deduce  tiie 
mode  of  life;  or,  irtiich  in  thk  case  might  be  better,  give  hta  mode  of  lilb— liv- 
lug  tn  the  thick  Janglee  oftropksl  tbnelB,  reqi^ring  to  more  emong  ttie  tanked 
maaene  of  ondergrowth,  with  hie  boge  unwieldy  body,  and  ttteo  deduce  wliat 
kind  of  akin  and  eyea  wouki  lure  been  tnoat  anltabte— a  aof^  eerily  ;neraod,  or 
»  hard,  abnoat  iwpewettable  tUa — large  protnding  eye^  or  mall  aunken  once. 
Note  again  the  wiadom  of  Qod. 

Kote  the  head  with  ttaki  of  great  weight,  and  ahow  how  a  kmg,  tapering 
naok  wonM  have  emled— «nd  then  obeerve  the  remaiimldB  compentatian  sap- 
pBed  in  the  trnnk,  and  theexqiuritaconatiiictionortbia  inatnunent  eo  aa  toaoit 

14.  We  subjoin  a  brief  list  of  lessons  suitable  for  thefint  BtAge  of 
instruction.  They  are  arranged  in  no  given  order,  and  are  intended 
to  indicate  to  the  joang  l«acb«r  the  almoet  inexhaustible  supply  of 
subjects  of  lessons.  Hie  great  majority  are  selected  from  the  list 
of  those  given  in  tbe  Initiatory  Department  of  the  PtActicing  Scbooli 
of  the  Olasgov  Free  Church  Training  College. 


Mrak.)., 

Ilc«s 

Umu« 

Hot, 

a..!. 

0oo«>t»n7, 

U*, 

Sloth, 

:..., 

comn 

Bm, 

Hoiw^ 

Uon 

Banow, 

&vai\ow. 

Boindeet, 

Dog, 

WiDdow, 

Vullure, 

a«ie, 

Hm, 

TM^ 

Deer, 

Thnjeh, 

H^ 

mT 

Hog, 

DodT 

(kmd, 

cmmr. 

iUUiit, 

CiiDko<^ 

Wbdt 

CiMir, 

Squlml, 

Crow, 

Owl, 

Clock, 

Badger, 

Worni, 

a^iiiis 

Cheny, 

Leoporf, 

Moth, 

Turkey, 

ippK 

B«, 

Cb, 

Goldflnch, 

LotNtor. 

Hlid^os 

Sn.haiy, 

ButterHy, 

(X 

V^ 

KW,      , 

W««d, 

mtch. 

iF 

Hcpiut 

Wou; 

Sofi, 

i-. 

Camit, 

OUy, 

I>w, 

a-R 

Omiw 

Hoiar, 

itradb,  Google 


Hokt 

JUwH 

Stool, 

mk. 

Tlgii, 

Pigeon, 

Book, 

CI»o.» 

Fkml, 

apaiTov, 

P>»«i 

Ecoon 

Poi, 

S.I»on,     . 

GUn 

GuttaPoTdi^ 

3MMr, 

Oyster, 

Uather, 

lodU  Rubber, 

Gold, 

P«. 

Grui, 

P», 

SDv^ 

L.^ 

Lm«o^ 

W«t, 

HaiiT 

tST 

Cowwt, 

OoJi 

Shillings 

TOmtlfV 

Elora, 

125 

5^ 

Sr 

Needle, 

Tbo  Tarioiu  tndea  might  also  be  made  U)«  inbjecta  ot  )«hoi» — thft 
■bop*  in  lb«  neij^borhood,  Htd  te  noM  Mmmoa  dom«tia  ^Mn- 
lioni — thtn: — 


The  making  of 


fTeo,  TbeOnMvr's 

Bread,  The  Baker's 

Batter,  Tlio  Butclier'a 

I  Cheeee,  The  Onengrocer'i 

Porridge 

[jeDy, 


Aa  example*  of  tflnoni  of  a  miaoeltaii«oi»  cbaraeter,  we  maj'  snl^da 
Uie  following  :— 

Cleanlioeia  and  noetiiBH  of  Penoi^ 

AdTantagea  of  PuncCualitj, 

Covering  of  Birds, 

HaiTOwing,  Plongfaing,  te^ 

He  prtnciide  oTWesvitiK 

Tarn  and  Thread. 


D  arioa. 

15.  We  hare  alreadj-  given  one  epecimeo  of  notes  anilable  for  the 
■econd  atage  under  tbe  bead  "Elephant."  We  ma;  alto  give  th« 
following  ;— 

StamfU  I.—  mannrnv  of  Qx^ 

To  protect  the  grain  wben  growing  it  has  a  corering — chftlT.  Am  the  seed  of 
the  pea  b  contained  In  a  pod,  and  that  oT  the  cheny  in  a  pnlpj  mbataiKe,  ao 
grain  baa  a  ooTering  for  tta  protection.  This  ooTeting — this  chaff— becomea 
mixed  with  the  grain  wlien  It  Ii  Uiraabed,  and  requires  to  be  aepanted  from  it 
before  the  gr^n  ii  fit  Ibf  on. 

The  chaff  most  be  aeparated  from  the  grain.  We  hare  a  heap  of  grain  and 
□haff  eombtned.  Wbat  we  require  it  (be  groin,  not  the  chaff.  What  most  we 
thererore  doT  We  moat  obtain  Bome  meani  of  getting  rid  of  the  chaflT.  The 
diaff  is  light,  the  grain  ia  compejative] j  heavj.  The  chaff  ii  very  easDy  blown 
away.  When  yoa  pall  lome  ctslkt  oT  growing  com  tnna  the  field,  jou  rub 
them  In  yoar  hand,  and  tlien,  changing  the  partides  from  one  band  to  the  o:ber, 
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TOO  bfcnr  npM  them.  Whj  io  yoa ia aot  Bj  Uotring  7011  drive 4wa7  Uie 
chaE^  and  Isare  the  grain,  me  tiuJt  can  thus  be  wpantad  from  the  fgnia  by 
wipd.  WcoldsnchkpluiM  tUsidt  if  UwrewMaUrgeheapT  No,  it  tronld 
be  too  tedioui — wonld  take  too  moch  time:  we  must  thoefbre  derias  •ome 
otber  way. 

Suppose  we  have  a  bum  with  two  doon  of^ioslte  each  other— a  strong  wlod 
is  blowing  which  caOBoa  a  cmrent  or  wind  to  pan  through  Uie  barn — if  we  now 
thrawi^i  the  ooru,  what  will  the  cnrrent  do  to  the  chafff  It  will  blow  it  away, 
•nd  the  grain  will  &1L  Thii  ^an  is  adopted,  and  was  once  vaj  oomman ; 
only,  hutead  oT  throwing  up  (be  ooin,  it  was  put  throui^  a  sieve  or  riddle. 
(Straw  bow.) 

To  winnew  in  tbls  w^,  we  M<|i]k«  tDhAv»two  doon  o^oaite  each  otbw— 
both  open.  We  lequire  alao  wind,  but  this  we  have  not  bIw^bj  and  eno 
when  we  have  wind,  it  might  happen  to  be  raining,  and  the  rain  would  be 
blown  in  along  with  Ae  wind ;  hence  (his  plan  is  not  Tet7  couveDlent. 

If  I  move  this  boot  rapidly  baclcwards  and  forwards  before  your  fice,  what 
doyoufeelT  Wind.  Wh«tc«MSMit7  (Bbow  b;  tbia,  and  otber  simple  fllus- 
tratlons,  that  we  can  ptodnoe  oonenta  of  wind  attifldally,  and  these  currGn(a 
may  be  aa  strong  as  we  choose.)  It  Is  on  this  prindpte  that  (he  fKnners  are 
constructed.  There  la  a  wheel,  some(hing  like  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steam- 
boaL  This  wheel  is  turned  rapidly  round.  Ita  revolution  produces  a  stroi^ 
Qorrent  of  wind,  which  ia  made  to  pl<v  npon  the  com,  and  thus  the  diaff  Is  Bep- 
•raled  fhim  the  grain. 

Whmowing  la  eeparatlng  tlie  ctuUTIhMii  the  grain;  nod  Is  oanmonty  edteted 
bj  means  of  the  tdnd  artiAcIaJIy  produced  by  a  machme  called  the  Sumers. 

Eiampk  IT.— The  ^pider't  Web. 
Httf  of  ijifdtr.    ITiw  aUaintil.    Bt  suau  if  III  nut.    WH  isAm  fiirmtd.    Of  ukal 
jTmtl.    B<mfot<Mt.    Spider'i^tiM.    Dryien-t aacrinHmtf Uu ipUir i» lur ant. 

The  spider  Uvea  on  flies  and  amall  itnec(&  How  do  we  catdi  files  T  We 
might  do  it  by  the  hand.  Tlie  swallow  catches  them  by  Its  mouth,  ss  it  darts 
swifUy  thmugh  the  air.  lite  ^Ider  has  no  hands,  nor  haa  it  the  rapidity  of  tlie 
swallow.  How  then  does  it  obtain  Ita  fbodT  If  we  wish  to  catch  mice,  vriiat 
do  we  doT  We  set  a  trapL  So  the  qiider,  laugltt  bf  uuUnet,  sets  a  trap  to 
catch  the  Ota  on  vlilch  it  livea. 

This  trap  is  its  web.  It  cunningly  weaves  a  web  with  wfaidi  to  entrap  the 
nnwaly  flle^  and,  liavmg  ential^wd  tfaeoi,  it  than  fteds  On  them. 

The  house  sirider  generally  Ibnns  ita  web  in  tbeeoraeesofanomorwindmr. 
Why  in  the  oomenT  Because  it  la  more  convenient  to  fix  the  two  ea^  of  lite 
main  threads  on  tbeoomera;  and  on  the  window,  liecauseSiea  are  more  numer- 
ous there  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  house.  The  garden  epider,  for  a  like 
reason,  gMierelly  li>nna  his  web  among  the  bn^es,  in  order  to  have  points  on 
which  to  hang  it 

When  we  want  to  make  a  web  we  require  threads.  How  does  the  spider  ob- 
tain IhieadaT  Does  it  buy  them,  as  we  do,  ftom  a  shopT  No.  The  spider 
hss  in  Its  body  a  gluey  substance,  bom  which  it  farms  the  web.  "Nature  has 
supplied  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  glutinous  matter  within  its  tiody,  and  with 
Ave  papilla  or  teals,  for  spinning  it  into  thread." 

"Wheua  house  or  common  spider  is  about  (o  fbm  a  web,  it  selects  some  com- 
nodioua  and  sectui*  spot,  where  insects  appear  to  be  in  sufficient  abundance. 
S2 
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It  tb«n  dbtilt  ft  tnall  dny  of  Its  gtattnoos  liquor,  wbxh  Is  enKedtng^ytmat- 
ioua ;  and,  creeping  np  the  wall,  end  Joining  iti  thread  aa  it  {MiceecK  delta 
iteel^  Id  a  very  nvprMng  maiuiw,  to  the  i^paatt*  station,  whve  the  otlier,eDd 
oTthe  web  li  to  be  fastened.  The  drat  thread  thua  i^nii,  tiie  h^bt  rtuia  on  It 
to  and  fro,  aaaidDoualj  emplojed  in  doubling  and  BtrengtheDiDg  it,  «b  on  ita 
Ibrce  depends  the  strangth  of  the  wliole.  The  Maflblding  being  tiiui  complete, 
tlie  spider  draws  a  numbM'  of  threads  parallel  to  the  Sra^  sad  then  mwaea  them 
wiOi  others;  the  adheaive  sabataaoe  of  wMoh  thej  ara  fimoed  SMYicg  to  bind 
tbem  together  when  newlj  spun."  When  we  make  a  web,  we  Drat  lay  thread 
lengthwise,  tbea  we  inaai  otheta  arMawias ;  ao  ttie  aiNdsr.  Having  thns  matle 
the  web,  it  cotctb  it  over  with  the  glaey  substance  that  the  feet  of  the  Qj  laay 
stick  to  it.  It  then  ipitn  a  smatl  hoose  fbr  itaM,  whldi  is  oonneoted  with  the 
web,  where  It  hirics  nntil  an  unwary  fly  becomes  entan^ed  in  ita  web^  when  it 
•alliea  fbrtb  and  tnatantly  destroys  ^  imhsppy  inlrader. 

The  Imchcroiu  ipldcr,  when  her  ntii  in  tprMd, 

Dnp  unbuiht^  la  hir  allaal  dm  do«  lit, 
And  ftdaihraff,  thetmiMii|(iri»rlhr»il, 

WaoM  fll^  sard  ilwiaU  bIM  lb*  MrviU^  tf 
Then,  iral  UK  tbe  And  blm  ful  bcHi, 

Bha  liauE*  lonh  and  cnu  ilmif  htr  loom ; 
Sliajofa  10  lonch  Ih*  capllTE  In  htr  ntl, 

And  dnfa  rht  Riila  wratcli  In  trionph  liama. 

Ezamjile  III. — The  comnum  BaL 
Drnrbiliinnrf.    Btlngt  li  Uu  tiatt  mmmmallm.    IttliaUUmidwitdctftitiiig,    WtwUfS- 

iU:    AdaptalaineiU  miKtt  ••/ m.    SnHi  nf  ktariig  md  IMCk  aaiU.    FKa  UtkUa. 

About  the  size  of  a  mouse,  and  sontewbat  simnar  in  i^pearanee — has  long 
ears,  small  eye*,  four  Teet,  and  a  oorenng  of  soft,  daikish-colored  hair,  tipped 
vrith  red.  Feet  Sre  toed.  Each  of  the  fme  feet  has  tiie  Inner  toe  lo««e  tVom 
the  otbeis,  and  flimished  with  a  hooked  claw;  the  other  four  are  enveloped  ni 
A  (bin,  loose  membrane,  extending  over  all  the  body  except  the  head,  which, 
when  the  toes  are  spread,  Tonn  the  amntal's  winga.  Toes  of  bind  feet  havQ 
ttookad  claws — mouth  provided  with  teeth. 

Fora  longtime  it  was  reckoned  a  bird;  bnt  it  must  be  ranked  among  the 
mamm^ia,  as  it  brlDgs  fbrtb  its  yoong  alive,  sodkles  them,  and  has  lungs  lika 
tiiose  oT  quadrapeda. 

It  makes  itj  abode  in  bcdca  of  trees,  caves,  (dd  rains,  etc — is  seen  only  dnrii^ 
4&e,  calm  evenings  of  somtner  aod  early  atitnmn.  Why  T  Its  fbod  oontista  of 
nnall  uoctanud  insects.  It  can  not  sopport  ttaelTo)]  the  wing  for  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  time;  Why  I  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  its  wings.  It  builds  no  neat 
Why?  It  can  not  eaaly  raise  its^  wtten  resting  on  its  ftot  It  baogi  t^  ita 
booked  claws  to  the  side  of  its  hol^  and  In  fhat  position  sackles  Ita  young.  It 
passes  the  most  of  its  time  asleep.  On  the  approach  of  cold  troatber,  hocomea 
torpid,  and  Temalns  hanging  to  the  mAe  of  ita  hole. 

Ihiring  the  day  many  birds  are  dealing  the  air  of  no±ioua  Insects,  bid  aa 
evening  comes  on,  they  retire  to  rest  Many  noxious  insects  fly  only  during 
evenii^;  and  D^ht ;  these  are  preyed  on  by  the  bat. 

Host  nocturnal  animals  are  provided  with  large  eyes.  Train  ODt  why  T  Tbt 
bet  hni  small  eyes ;  therefore  must  be  adapted  for  finding  its  food  in  the  dtnk 
by  some  other  means.     What  ore  these  T    It  sensea  of  bearing  and  toucb  an 
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V«tT  aoQle.  Train  out  bow  the  delicac}'  of  these  aensea  enalile*  the  bat  to  flod 
its  food.    Notta  mule  by  the  Insects,  and  the  vibration  or  the  air, 

Tn  present  tho  iOBecta  being  acored  by  the  Bight  of  the  bat,  it  fliea  very 
Ughtly,  and  withont  nolaa. 

But  the  delicBcy  of  ita  wings  renders  it  tinflt  to  fly  long  at  &  time ;  it  moat 
therefbre  be  eoatled  to  live  on  *  small  amount  of  fbod.    It  it  so — and  bow  t 

It  sleeps  most  of  ita  time ;  and  in  winter  and  spring,  when  there  ia  no  Ibod 
tM  iti  It  la  torptd.    God's  wmooii  avd  oooDHSBa. 

Exan^  TV. — Jlagiing  of  CWn. 

CWiiio*«rilM  iieatAjfl*!  *oii*or»cv(*e-    Mall  of  ttaUng.    Egiel  tfm'itd.    Bfttl  of  taiit. 
WhtmaUUUpiaitnlaolu,     Wh^l    TUuaAfori, 

■Wben  reaped — why  cot  in  snmmer,  when  the  com  \»  grocn  T  It  mast  be 
•Dowod  to  ripeo  to  render  the  grain  of  any  nse.  }To  (hiit  or  grwa  is  of  laucfa 
serrioe  until  it  ia  ripe — an  »pple — the  potato — wheat,  Ac.  Grain  la  ripe  m  au- 
tnmiL  How  doea  tho  former  know  wlieu  It  ia  ripo? — by  ita  color  and  by  the 
Srpmeas  of  the  grain,  ke.  When  ripe  baouts  it  Why  Dot  pluck  it  T — it  would 
be  difltcult — it  wonld  causa  much  earth  to  mingle  with  it,  which  would  be 
difficult  to  remove  aguu.  Sand  is  not  very  nice  in  bread  or  porridge ;  and  Ibe 
thrmer  keeps  as  moiA  of  the  sand  out  as  be  can.  Doea  he  cut  it  with  a  knife, 
n  yoa  would  a  atickT — no.  Wby  notf — it  woold  take  him  too  long  time. 
What  then  doea  he  use  T — he  nsea  either  a  hook  or  a  soyUie.  Show  how  they 
•reshaped,  aod  why.  If  be  tuea  a  hook,  doea  he  work  ft  as  be  would  a  scythe? 
no.  8how  bow  the  ret^MT  uses  the  hook — ealdies  a  handltal  of  com  In  his  left 
band,  and  cuts  with  the  light  When  using  the  scythe^  dow  the  Sinner  c»t<^ 
the  oora  with  one  of  his  handcT — why  notf — what  enaUea  the  aiTthe  to  cut 
through? — why  does  he  out  it  dose  to  the  ground? 

If  wind  was  blowing,  would  the  &rmereal  with  or  aBtluat  the  wind?  Wbat 
wind  moat  fkTonble?  Why  wocid  not  the  brmer  cut  In  a  vwy  high  wind  7— 
why  not  in  a  wet,  rainy  day  ?  What  eflfect  wonld  the  rain  have  on  the  at 
aom  ? — beuoe  what  day  moat  raitabia  tot  harveat  opwationa ! — a  dry  day,  with 
«  moderate  wind  blowing. 

When  the  com  it  cut,  doea  the  fkrmer  leave  It  Ifingon  thegroaod?  What 
doea  he  do  ? — he  binds  it  into  sheaves,  and  puts  it  into  atooks— the  shape  of  the 
ftooks.  What  is  tlte  ol^ect  of  so  pulling  it  in  stooks?  King  out  that  wbra 
nnoo^  even  though  ripe^  the  atalka  liad  sap  in  them,  and  that  if  they  were  tied 
tip  in  sheavea,  and  built  in  the  stack-yard,  tbay  might  rot  Why  ?  Henoe  the 
grain  ia  left  In  the  Geld  until  it  is  quite  dry. 

What  ia  then  done  with  it  ? — it  is  built  into  ntarfcr  thfilr  shape — ^y  some- 
timesTaiMd  from  the  ground,  and  hollow  Inaide. 

Example  T.—  Why  do  iBe  Wakr  our  Slndt  in  Summer  1 

SlBtto/ttitiuiakoliMalltir.     Walir  cotU  tlte  itraU.     Waltr  ttaU  Oa  air.    ^tcu^mh 

uHngimrMraU. 

In  summer,  If  the  weather  ia  hot,  what  happens  to  our  streets  ? — they  become 
parched,  filled  with  durt,  and  very  disagreeable.  Thb  dust,  moreover,  ia  Injiul- 
ous  to  our  clothes,  and  to  goods  in  shops,  where  the  doors  require  to  be  open. 
Show  how  penetrating  is  the  dust  How  may  we  allay  it  ? — by  sprinkling  wa- 
ter on  the  streets,  just  aa  a  serrant  sprinkles  tea  leaves  on  tho  carpet  beftve 
beginning  to  sweep  it    The  sprinkling  of  water  thus  keeps  down  the  dust 
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B  doM  more.  On  ■  bat  nnoier  da;,  wbea  tbe  mn  Ii  dtlnlna  how  do  jva 
tsel  if  willdiig  along  the  itreetT — rwy  warm.  Wbkli  wle  of  ths  atreetdo  jou 
walk  OB  f— on  the  aide  ahelterad  fimn  the  aim.  WhrT— it  ieoooler  end  mem 
tdeaaant  How  do  the  itoiiea  feel  t— hot- -aod  ther  radiate  that  heat  to  the 
stno^diei^  whioh  abo  beaomei  ho^  paichad,  and  diaagtceable.  Sprinkling 
water  <m  the  gtreeti  not  onljkeepa  down  the  dual,  it  ooola  the  itreeta. 

It  does  m(x«.  What  beaomca  oT  the  watw  tbua  gprinlded  T — it  eTapontee — 
paasea  off  in  the  tarn  of  vapor.  What  caoaea  it  lo  todoT — beet  Heat  ia  the 
caoBD  of  evi^KHstion ;  but  whence  doee  the  water  obtain  thia  heal?  If  70a 
place  TOUT  hand  on  >  pteoe  <rf'  iron  or  bran,  how  doea  yonr  hand  feel  T — ccdd. 
Wbj  T— the  ina  or  br*M  abetracta  the  beat  fhun  the  hand— the  heat  pane* 
tnta  your  hand  into  ths  iron,  which  ia  in  oonlact  with  it  So  heie,  the  wann, 
beotod  air  la  ereiy  where  around  the  water — IhaheatpaaBeaQDm  it  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  ao  cauaea  it  to  evaporate.  Sut  will  Uie  sir,  havhig  thua  parted  with  a 
portionof  ito  beet,  be  wanner  orccdder  than  belbreT— colder.    Jt  will  be  cooled. 

The  watering  of  our  atteele  not  only  keapa  down  the  dna^  bat  it  alao  ooola 
the  atreeta  and  the  air,  end  makea  it  more  pleasant  tor  peo]^  to  move  about. 

Baui^  Vl—TkeDnck. 

Ww/lir.e-rf ««(»'/■(, •-(Bk**    Via..  ^^'"^ 

The  Dock  la  about  the  ^m  of  a  hen— ^mut  t3  htdtea  in  tengtit— S5  In  girth 
— «td  wei^  abont  a(  Iba.  Exhibit  picture  o£-haa  two  lege,  placed  pretty  br 
back — effect  of  thia — too  much  wai^t  In  front — hence  when  walking  how  daec 
it  appear  ?     CItaruji.    Covered  with  featbera — bill — eyee,  ic. 

Aquatic — picture  out  tiie  tenn — livee  partly  on  water,  partly  on  lend.  Feed* 
on  insects,  gmb^  and  gtain.  Traoe  the  connection  Uut  aubdata  between  ita 
Uring  in  water  and  Ita  oovcring— what  tntght  the  water  do — make  it  ooM— 
ktnce  wbatT  A  thick  Homtj  covering— where T  On  tboM  porta  wUdi  an 
ntort  ezpoaed  to  the  water,  i  e.  on  breast  and  belly — note  the  wisdom  in  ihi^- 
^edflo  pTovialoD  ibr  a  ^ledflc  want 

Again  what  does  watw  do  to  the  reathera— rufflea  them — now  what  mayyott 
observe  dndudtdng  on  a  rainy  day? — picking  and  dnwng  their  featbera.  Note 
the  oil— compare  it  in  this  reepect  with  a  drmJdt  ben — again  a  specific  provia- 
ion  fiv  a  qieoUlo  want 

Compare  lags  with  those  of  the  hen— what  dUbreoceT— eborter.  WhyT 
Lmgl^s  would  interfere  with  its  motioa  when  swimming.  Compare  leet  with 
those  of  the  hen— they  ore  wri)bed— why  T  Show  bow  it  uses  them.  Bring 
out  at  this  point  the  reason  why  the  legs  are  placed  &r  back — iUtutratioD— in 
driving  a  boat  are  the  can  exactly  in  the  middle— wfayT  Again  a  gnater 
w^ht  in  front  enables  the  anioMl  to  plunge  its  head  mora  easily  beneatk  the 

Compare  its  Ull  with  that  of  hen — what  difTerence  do  yon  obaervf — the  docJi'a 
issh^ndlikea  apoon — why?  Show  the  nature  of  its  nostril^  whidiaotlika 
j>  sieve  in  separating  the  food  from  the  mud — the  tongne  also  is  very  bnaA 

Bggft—Faathuis— Flesh. 

fnunpte  711— The  IMt  fifBirtU. 
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B.  VHaX  determinee  the  ritnation. 

4.  Tbat  dstermhiea  the  tDatsrlaL 

5.  WhM  deteimliiM  the  aiee. 
<.  {^Mleobr  extiiD[iIe& 

0.  Thettmi^ 
fr.  TlMlaA. 
c  Theeagl^ 

Exan^U  TIIL—Tha  ixaJAig  qf  Oram  Md  IbA 
Hkids. — 1.  Whj  gnin  reqnlKs  to  be  gmtnd. 
a.  The  prooeM. 
a.  nirs  drying — It*  object 
&  Tbeac^anilloiiortlietniA. 
e.  The  mAisg. 

18.  AH  the  inbjecti  givcD  under  the  first  atage  may  very  appro* 
priatel;  be  gone  over  in  the  second,  somewhat  in  the  manner  indica- 
ted in  the  example  "The  Duck."  The  various  parts  of  the  animal 
— tbur  relatione  to  one  another — the  atriHAiire,  and  the  oonneclios 
batween  it  and  the  habita  and  modes  of  Kfe,  may  ba  thoa  exhibited 
Bion  hlly  than  was  possible  in  the  first  stage ;  and  the  lessons  thus 
made  the  means  of  communicating  much  useful  information,  and  of 
developing  the  faculty  of  obtervation  and  the  power  of  deducing 
simple  but  v^ry  important  inferences.  In  addition,  however,  to  lh« 
list  of  lessons  alrrady  given,  we  may  inltjoiD  aa  specimeni  the 
fellow  ing: — • 

The  eye — its  poalttmi  and  prolectioa 

lis  manobctiiTe  of  salt  Atim  Bes-wster. 

The  Qumabctare  of  wool  into  thread. 

nie  oommoD  ^aarcp. 

The  tfaiBBhing  of  conL 

That  is  smoke—how  may  It  bo  consumed. 

Oompaiiaon  between  hen  and  dnclc:. 

Comparison  between  eat  and  dog. 

OompariBon  between  Hon  and  tiger. 

Oompariaon  between  elephant  and  cameiopard,  Aa 

Glass— of  what  oompoeed  and  how  mimnQictared. 

Pi4>er — how  and  ftom  what  nunu&ctored. 

Tears — tbeir  nature  and  nee. 

What  ought  to  be  the  exposure  of  our  gsrdena. 

How  to  prepare  good  tea^ 

Why  does  a  gardener  oorer  hie  Ihiwer-beda  with  matting  In  a  dear  csint 
night 

What  kind  of  clothing  should  we  wear  in  winter  T 

The  evil  effects  of  tight  ladng—oT  tight  boots,  Jto. 

nie  beoks  or  birds — why  difference  int 

Wbloli  Is  wanner— «  sheet  or  blanket 
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^a  pKcfidiiig  examples  will  indicate  to  the  ^ang  teaclier  the  wide 
field  from  which  he  mttj  cull  the  subjects  of  oral  lessons. 


17.  In  r^rd  to  the  class  of  lessons  suitable  for  the  third  stage  wb 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  paragraph  7.  The  traio  of  reasoning  is 
considerably  longer  in  the  following  spedmeos  than  in  any  of  those 
preTionsly  given. 

Eaimpfc  I. — The  Thcntumuler, 
Mkaaimg  i<f  tt»r4.     VarMa  maiaif  lUlinnlmng  llicimiiKattjfJiial.    EffirH -f  luM  am- 
tltml.     iipa:uitm/i.n,itlUL,mta«irci>r»t«t.     Erpmuiim  i^Hmid,  wuM  luilatle.    Mtr. 
Any  eominmtln  imfloftd.     Olam   TuIk.     Hot  gradualai,     nt  Sctlt.     Onu^mdi. 
t^hrcaJieU't.    Acownur'i,    Hint  rtdiail  In  l\fame  Kamlanl. 

Ueans  luai-meaMire,  aa  itistrumetit  Ibr  lOGiisuriDg  the  quantity  of  heat  in  any 
given  BUbitance. 

,  Ttwre  are  varioaa  modes  of  detennining  the  amount  of  heat,  e.  g.  Ote  laue  <jf 
iMuA;  tills  is  Tariabla  in  different  individual^  and  in  the  same  individual  in  dif- 
brenC  statee  of  the  bod;.  "What  is  wann  to  one  maj  be  cold  to  another, 
Ktdvia»vena;  this  oonaoquentlj  would  not  sail — bo  of  other  modes. 

Tb*  cfiecti  of  beat  ondw  ^ren  circumstanoea  are  constant  for  all  places;  one 
of  Its  dfecta  is  expaiUBon.  Heat  expands  bodies,  sod  that  anifi^mlj  m  all 
countries,  according  to  the  amount  of  it.    &^ttiiioiunag  ooKtepantis  it  miaiiirf 


Solids  expand  under  heat,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  m  to  be  eaail;  appreda- 
ble.  Gases  expand  too  much  to  be  conveniently  emplojed.  Liquids  expand 
not  so  much  as  gnaea,  but  more  than  solids,  and  more  unlfomly  than  dtfaer. 

Uercuiy  expands  veiy  unilbniil;,  tnd  is  moat  commonly  employed ;  and  (|r 
observing  it»  etpanniHt  and  confrncltan,  vk  havt  a  auffidattij/  accurale  taeaiwe  of 
hat. 

For  convenience  sake,  the  mercory  is  confined  in  a  tnbe,  oontuning  a  bolb  st 
one  extremity,  and  dosed  at  the  other — (u&e  mods  ^  ^at»—ythyJ  (Exiiibit 
model,  or  draw  Mie  on  bUckboard.)    Show  how  the  tube  Is  formed. 

To  enable  us  to  read  off  the  different  amoonta  of  heat  in  any  substance  at  dif- 
ferent time^  the  tnbe  haa  a  acde  filed  to  it — how  fbrmedT  Two  points  are 
selected  m  the  extremes,  these  points  are  the  Doezing  and  lioiling  paints  of  wa- 
ter— plunge  the  tnbe  into  water  when  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  mark  where 
the  mercury  stands  in  the  tube,  (marie  it  on  your  drawing,)  and  you  have  the 
freezing  point  Again,  plunge  it  into  water  when  boiling,  marii  where  the  nwr- 
cory  stands,  and  yoo  have  the  boiling  pcunt.  Cell  these  two  pcnnts  any  mai- 
bersyoD  dioos^  say,  0  and  100;  divide  in  tbis  esse  the  intermediate  space  into 
100  equal  parts,  wA\oaluit!tlli«teoU.    These  equal  spaces  are  called  degrees. 

Each  a  Thermometer  is  called  the  Centigrade — whyf  centum  and  gradaa. 
.  The  one  generally  used  in  this  oouotiy  ii  tolled  Dihreiiheita — why  T    Id  it 
the  freezing  point  of  water  is  marked  as  32,  and  the  boiling  point  as  212.    The 
intermediate  space  is  divided  into  212—32=180  equal .spaoes  or  degrees,    Sbow 
why  Fahrenheit  employed  tliese  numbers. 

Anotlier  one,  called  Beaamur'a,  has  the  two  points  fixed  st  0  and  BD  respect- 
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It  is  M^  to  roAua  Oiem  fa  Ou  aante  jfondan^  Uius,  the  distuico  becwceu  lb» 
two  fixed  points  in  the  Centigmde  is  100,  and  in  FalireabeitBis  180.  I'bejare 
to  one  another  aa  100  to  IBO,  or  u  S  to  9,  and  so  witb  Beaumor's,  te. 

Example  IL — Tht  Ban^ndcr. 
JfiHwN^  ^  uvfd.    Htv  eeiutrHeled.    PietaMt  ff  mtmet^tert  taritt,    Snie.    ConnfCtiom 
laigkt.    JA?£^  CHWtM  tomwf cr. 

Ja  an  instrammt  fbc  mcMiiriiiB;  tb«  weight  or  presBuro  of  the  air. 

Take  a  glaM  tub^  cloMd  at  one  ead,  open  at  the  other,  fill  it  with  ft  liquid, 
■17  mercaiy,  pat  your  finger  on  the  open  end,  rererae  i^  and  plunge  tlie  open 
end  into  a  veael  amluDing  menuiT,  taking  care  that  no  air  gets  into  the  tube. 
Snppoae  the  tube  to  be  33  or  3*  indiet  In  length,  wUl  all  the  merciH7  In  the 
tube  Hnk  down  hits  the  Tsvel  1  So.  'n'bf  not  ?  The  preoure  of  the  air  on 
the  aurloce  of  ttie  mercury  in  tlia  vessel  supporla  (ho  mercury  in  the  tube. 
What  height  of  mercQiy  will  the  atmosphere  in  ordinary  drcumstancca  snatainT 
About  30  inchea.  In  thia  caae,  tbercfore,  we  hfiTo  a  space  of  about  Sorliuchea 
■IwTe  the  mercury  in  which  there  Is  no  atr.    (Bring  out  Ihts  point  clearif .) 

The  atmoBidiere  does  not  in  oil  circnmstancca  exert  the  same  prcaauro. 
SomeOmee  the  prwsure  is  greater^somctimca  ii  !■  less.  Then  the  preaaure 
increaaea  will  It  support  more  or  less  mercury?  Whether,  therefore,  will  the 
mercury  rise  or  M — and  so  when  the  pressure  is  lees.  Thus^  the  rise  or  Eill  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  ia  an  hidex  to  the  preaaure  of  the  atmosphere  at  any 
given  time  or  place.  To  enable  as  to  read  oiT  the  difference  of  preaaare  thus 
exhibited,  a  acaleia  attached  lo  the  barometer.  Aa  the  mercury  in  this  country 
never  sinks,  at  the  sea  Icvd,  below  ST,  or  rises  above  31,  it  la  not  necessary  to 
have  more  tliun  theac  marked  on  the  scale.  Where  the  instrument,  however,  ia 
employed  Ibr  meteorologiool  purposes,  the  scale  must  deecend  much  lower. 

Bring  out  the  connection  between  atroosphcrio  preaaure  and  tho  state  of  the 
weather.  When  the  weather  <a  good,  the  preasum  ia  greater  than  when  the 
weatlier  ia  bad;  hence  (be  mercuiy  will  staud  higher  in  good  than  in  bad 
weather.  Before  a  atorm  the  mercury  sinks  rapidly ;  hence  it  is  used  to  Indi- 
cate the  weather;  ia  called  a  veattier-glass.  Show  its  uae  to  the  fiuTeer,  the 
aaUor,  Ac. 

Show,  also,  that  as  we  ascend,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  lea^ 
and  tlio  mercury  sinks;  hence  it  la  used  ns  a  ipeans  of  determining  heights. 

Explain  the  terms  which  are  marked  on  the  common  wheel  barometer.  Show 
how  nnsnfb  it  is  to  trust  to  them — they  often  indicate  the  rcty  opposite  of  what 
nctually  liappena. 

ExampU  III. — Ann. 
IFMtry  vapar.    TTU  twrik  4  gicd  rmaii^nr.    JladiaHam  iftt  Mi  tmrfaet  tf  Utt  tartk.   Otu 

The  atmosphere  always  containa  a  certain  nmnout  of  watery  vapor.  Tta  ca- 
pacity for  vapor  depends  on  its  heat.  Cool  the  atmosphere,  it  will  contain  less 
— incroBBO  its  heat,  it  will  contain  more  vapor. 

The  eartli,  during  (he  dny,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  absorbs  a  large  amocct 
of  hent  In  tlie  evening,  when  (he  sun  baa  set,  the  earth  radiates  its  licat  very 
rapidly.  Thia  radiation  soon  coola  its  surfhce.  The  air  coming  In  contact  with 
thia  cooled  aur&ce,  ports  with  Its  caloric  to  tho  earth.  Its  temperature  is  thus 
reduced,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  capadty  (br  watery  vapor  ia  diminished. 
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Tlw  Tapor  It  (xnbUu  ia  condenaed,  and  ia  dqxMited  Id  the  Ann  ord«w.  IUb>> 
traU  by  bringing  a  odd  bottle  into  a  wann  rocoL  What  liai]f)eni  ?  The  moia- 
ture  iuiide  ths  window  of  a  warm  rocm,  irbcD  it  ia  cold  wifliout,  ka. 

ir  thia  be  ao,  wbera  will  dew  be  moat  readilj  and  moat  proAuelj  fonoadf 
On  thoaa  wbKanoea  wbidi  radlMo  beat  Such  ia  the  bcL  How  on  joa  etop 
ttH  fcniDatSon  ofdewT  Bj  atop{HB(f  tba  radiatioa.  Show  bow  gardenen  laka 
fkdvantage  of  thia.  Will  then  be  mora  dsw  on  a  oleai  tban  on  a  dond;  niglit  T 
Wby  on  a  clear  night  7  * 

Example  IV.~1U  land  and  Sea  Bnae. 


Toa  have  been  by  tbe  lea-riiore — yon  have  been  at  the  bathing.  In  w!mt 
direction  did  yon  obacrve  the  wind  blowing  in  tbe  middle  of  the  dajf  To  the 
land^him  tbe  *ea  to  the  land.  In  the  erening,  when  the  aiin  bad  sot,  and 
when  tbe  ground  began  to  cool,  in  what  direction  did  the  wind  blow?  From 
tbe  land  to  tbe  aaa. 

Bring  out  cleariy  tbe  &ct  that  tbe  earth  la  a  batter  abtorbor  of  heat  tbnn  tlie 
aaa — that  tbe  temperatuie  of  the  sea  remain*  in  all  place*  and  at  all  times  (ar 
more  equable  tbaii  that  of  the  land.  In  bathing  ou  a  hot  da;,  you  must  hare 
f^lt  the  water  cold,  and  the  land  and  locfca  on  the  lea-ahorB  almoM  iuanlTeraU* 
boL 

When  tbe  aon  bai  riaen  to  some  height  in  tbe  heavens,  tbe  earth  rapidly  ab- 
Borbeblaheatingray^  and  so  become*  wann.  Tbe  air  coming  in  contact  with  tbia 
heated  aur&ce,  becomea  also  heated,  ie  rareBfid,  and  ita  eqnilibrium  destroyed. 
How  can  the  eqailibriom  be  restored  7 — by  the  acceaaion  of  cold  canonta— 
whence  will  theae  comeT  Tbe  see  does  not  absorb  beat  bo  Ta[»dly  as  the  Lmd 
— its  temperature  ramains  more  nnifbim — hence,  while  tbe  air,  resting  on  the 
land,  [b  heated  and  rareSed,  that  on  the  aea  reoiaina  coU  in  oomparlaon — no- 
cordicgly  the  cold  air  fiom  the  sea  wiU  flow  in  upon  the  land  to  restore  the 
equilibrium. 

Again,  the  earth  not  only  absorba  rapidly.  It  also  radiates  ita  beat  veiy 
quicldy — it  parts  with  it  br  mcae  raindly  than  the  aea.  Hence,  when  the  sun 
baa  set,  tbe  earth  coola  ra^^dly — beoomea  colder  than  tbe  neigUboricg  eea.  Tbe 
air  resting  on  the  land  partakes  ortbiaooldMaa;  and  beingtbaa  denser  than  tbe 
air  resting  on  tbe  aoa,  Qows  in  upon  the  sea,  until  an  eqi^ibrium  ia  rcat(»^ 

The  tend  and  aea  bteese  is  thy*  produced  by  tbe  dilTerent  absorbing  and  radi- 
ating powers  of  the  land  and  water. 

EfompU  y.—  Whydealcefloatt 

Sul  uuniti tedUa.  BJftetiflhit.  Colli  ammett,  and  mraidmbaditiitprtittmlly  lirm- 
irr.  Wt  trimld 'fptel  iet  n  mint.  WhnluKnild  li^ifat  if  Itt  mnit.  letjl^aa.  Wkyi 
TIa  1m  ^miUrwaim  it  arrwM.    Wudon. 

Heat  expand*  bodies,  and  malies  then  specifically  lifter ;  when,  if  lifiuida, 
ftiey  rise  to  the  snr&ce  and  float  The  part  of  a  lubstance  that  is  tightest  lloata 
— thoa  tbe  cream  on  milk— tiie  dross  in  the  process  of  reflntng,  Ac 

Cold,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  role,  contracts  bodies,  and  so  renders  them  sp^ 
olflcnlly  header.  Ice  is  prodnced  by  cold,  or  by  the  abstraction  <^  heat ;  and  if 
WBEcr  continued  to  contract  during  the  whole  process  of  congelatton,  tbeioe, 
when  fbrmed,  wonld  be  spedllcally  hesTier  than  the  underJying  water,  and 
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wonld  dak  to  tbe  bottoai.  If  the  oold  bUU  conlinaed,  &  new  lijer  of  iM  woald 
be  femied  on  the  mafkat,  Mid  when  fbnned  it  would  abo  aiuk ;  and  sa  on,  la^w 
•Rer  layer  woald  fmn  and  (iBk,  n  long  ■■  the  cold  wm  ■aOiileDt  to  fieeie  tb* 

Hotore  oat  tbe  comeqneooei  of  this,  e^ieciall;  in  bigk  latitodM—tbe  rlren 
and  lako  would  beotnoe  one  uub  of  ice,  which  all  tbe  heat  of  BUmmer  would 
ootmelt;  all  Hb  woald  dio,  and  theae  part  of  the  ntrth  would  beoome  •  diMTjr, 
ley  Klitude.  * 

Bat  ice,  wheo  Conned,  doea  not  dnlt — it  Soata  on  tiie  nu&ce  of  water,  Uka 
cream  on  milk,  or  dro«i — hence  il  muat  be  lighter  than  the  undar-lyiD^  waltf ; 
but  to  m^e  [t  lighter  what  mnat  have  taken  phue  In  the  proceis  ol  ita  Ginna- 
tion  7 — it  must  have  expanded.  Here  atate  the  retnarkablo  tact,  that  when  wn- 
ter  bat  cooled  down  to  39  y  F^  the  oonCracting  procaaa  iaaoddenly  aneated, 
and  it  begins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  expand  until  it  IbrmB  into  ice 
— fluppoaed  to  be  owmg  to  the  mode  in  whkU  (he  ctystali  of  ice  arrangs 
themeelrcs. 

But  whoteTer  the  cause  of  the  expansion,  Che  beneflcial  effects  of  it  are  evi- 
dent enougli,  and  tUrnish  a  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom  end  goodocsa  of  the 
aUrwise  God. 

£«iinyl«  7L~Aj)plieaHm  of  Hit  fimgaiBg  I^tton. 
Euna.— 1.  a.  Why  do  water  pipea  freqaentlf  barst  in  frost? 
ft.  How  xoxj  Uils  be  prevented  T 
Z.  Danger  ofallowing  water  in  winter  to  getintochinki,ete.,orbufld< 

toga.    Why? 
3.  Show  how  the  principle  may  accoont  Kit  many  ol  the  convubuona 
of  natore. 

Blok^  7IL—Laeaiil^  often  Mermiae*  Cudota. 
Bnvl.tlifiiftfatlfiptm;tn.    aialiftmptrt.    OlftelftfiHrilup.    Bvcnipeiplt ntfM 
innckt-jlrtrtiart^.    sSihatmng-'tliantur  <f  iiltnitiiuii  hf  lU  Enfttm't  t^iif 

Egypt — n  long  valley  fbrmed  by  opposite  ranges  of  moontabiB ;  the  riv*r  HBe 
flowing  between.  Boil  natundly  dry  and  sandy.  Oimate  dry  and  hot — r^ 
seldom  blluig — Ha  vegetation  depending  chiefly  on  (be  NOe  oraiflowlDg  ita 
banks,  thna  moWenlng  the  soil,  and  leaving  a  covering  of  mod.  Ita  movnttdns 
abound  with  cave^  wherein  ttie  hyena.  Jackal,  and  many  otter  beasts  of  ^xvj, 
have  their  abodes. 

Was  eorly,  and  for  a  long  timc^  the  sen  of  a  great  enq>tre.  Menlian  their 
Idolatry — some  of  the  objects  of  th^  worship,  Many  of  tlie  native  ■"'"■■Ity 
which  they  embalmed  and  kept  in  their  temples. 

Every  people  pay  great  respect  to  theb-  dead,  ^le  Bgypthuu  did  ao  eopeo- 
ially.  Refer  to  their  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  soil,  because  of 
its  sandy  nature,  and  owhig  to  the  drynee*  of  the  ateraspbertt  and  prevalent 
wlikla,vasunfitfiirtbebarialaftlMdawL  Whyf  Wmd  obliterates  the  marks 
of  the  grave^-tbebyeiw  end  jackal  oonkleBBUy  dig  up  the  dead  bodies.  How 
tiie  Egyptians  would  be  borrifled.  Even  tiaar  cities,  whidi  wm«  planted  near 
tba  Mile,  the  gravee  would  be  obliterated  by  the  mad  deposited  by  the  NCe 
IrhBD  it  overflowed  its  banks.  How  would  this  affect  the  Egyptiana  ?  Bet 
them  to  And  out  pheea  of  security  for  their  dead.  Whrae  could  they  turn  t  On 
either  hand  raotmiaioa  looked  down  «■  tbeoi,  dia^ayliig  oavsa— Jay  then  (beta. 
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Thay  did  bo.  Tbo  ncnlt — in  ■  lew  d^i  Ibej  could  not  enter  tfaem.  Whyf 
the  effluvia  uiging  from  deconpooitloD  canaed  b7  the  h««t  of  the  alnwqiliere. 
trhM  Uienf  They  moat  diqtoM  of  Iheir  dead;  and  the;  d«inred  to  have  them 
aafe,,  and  free  fivm  cUagnaliDgaiKbtaaiidaiieUi.  What  then  T  The;  knew  bow 
to  {mMtre  the  uimala  they  wonhiped— do  so  witb  tLeirde^  Tdatine — benoe 
wnbalming-.  ThkIq  oat  why  they  laid  out  auch  expenan  on  smtMlming — tbcir 
belief  In  transmigration  of  aoula.  Tlma  ex^idn  the  nmnnuing  <^  Uie  larMlilea 
when  Pharaoh's  hoat  was  behind,  the  Bed  Bea  in  fron^  and  high  mountains  oo 
cither  aide  of  them.  "Because  there  were  no  btbvm  la  Egypt,  hast  thou  takeo 
US  to  die  in  the  wildaiie«T" — fzodoic.  xiv.  t.  11. 

s  VIL—Biee. 

Hint  pnporfrf  /ir  /•»■<. 

Aaaume  m  known  the  general  fact  thkt  vegetabla  require  %h^  air,  heat  and 
mrieture.  In  aU  parts  of  the  earth  the  Aral  two  conditions  are  Ailfllled,  and,  in 
so  &r  as  they  are  ooncemed,  all  plants  might  grow  every  when.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  air  and  li^  rke  requires  a  oartalnamount  of  hent  andmolshire. 

It  will  not  thrive  w^  nnksi  then  be  »  amnmei  (empuvtura  of  at  least  13^4 
ofFabrenbeit.  Tbls  at  onoa  Axes  its  locality  to  a  certiun  extant  (Uarkoffon 
the  msp  the  countriea  wliit^  have  this  temperature— C  a.  those  lying  aboat  40^ 
ou  esch  aide  of  (he  eqnatar,  more  or  leas  aooording  to  thoae  drcomstances  which 
detennine  dimale.) 

But  even  within  these  limits  it  will  not  grow  every  where— a.  0.  not  generally 
in  the  west  cf  Ada,  in  Fec^  Aralna,  Ac  ffhyT  BecMSC^  although  there  is 
a  soficieot  amount  of  heat,  there  b  not  sulBdeDt  moiatDiB.  A  gieat  abundance 
of  water  ia  neceeaary  to  its  growth.  This  is  bond  in  the  &  B.  of  Asia,  the  In- 
dian Peninsalaa,  Chitia,  Japan,  United  States,  Italy,  and  oartain  parts  of  A&ioa 
•^^tence  the  rice  win  grow  in  Uieae  districts. 

W*  have  tbu  the  habitat  of  iic»— bat  even  bi  Uie  districts  uentioDed,  where 
we  have  all  Ihe  oonditiona  apedfled,  lioe  will  grow  Id  certain  quarters  better 
than  in  others.  Bring  out  the  &ct  that  each  plant  has  a  natutal  locali^,  whera 
it  flourishes  best 

Show  bow  it  requires  to  be  covered  with  water — where  the  liven  do  not  nat- 
urally overflow  their  tianks,  and  iiow  ia  thia  done  t  By  inigation.  Beler  to 
tliB  vale  of  Lombardy  and  the  Po.  Picture  ont  tbe  scene.  Show  how  Irmg  it 
remains  under  water — in  tlie  ground — mode  of  reeling,  kc 

It  produces  a  greater  return  in  proportion  to  tbe  ground  under  cultivatioii 
than  an;  other  grain,  hut  thii  Is  couDterbalanced  by  the  &ct  that  it  contidns  ft 
larger  amount  of  atonA  and  a  lees  amount  of  gluten  than  any  other  grain— aon> 
seqnently,  bulk  for  bulk — it  is  lees  BtimulaUng  and  nntritioas.  It  ia  also  deati' 
tnte  of  fatly  substancea,  so  that,  Uke  ail  substances  coiuiating  chiefly  of  stardv 
It  is  not  well  fitted,  if  used  alone,  to  support  lil^  altboogh  it  ia  very  advantageous 
and  economical  when  Ibrming  a  portion  of  t^  Ibod  of  man. 

What  nations  live  on  rice — what  ii^  in  general,  tbeir  diapodtion  f  Can  yoa 
trace  aay  coooeeUon  between  their  soft,  dull,  phlegmatio  tmnperament,  and  tbft 
fixid  on  which  they  live. 

This  part  wonld,  of  oovrae,  be  given  to  gid^-onr  &ir  readers  can  easily  am^ 
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Eiantple  IX.—Tht  Cotton  Plant 
HxASS. — I.  Cooditioiu  tMxasaTj  to  its  growth. 
3.  Wbere  Ailfllled. 

3.  How  grown. 

4.  How  pillared  fiir  mMmbctnre. 

5.  ItB  impaitance  to  Britain,  and  tbs  dsaifableaew  of  harii^  a  ■OpPlf 

lh)Di  our  own  Cokmiea. 

6.  In  which  ofthem  might  it  be  profllablj  cultivated. 

Hamipk  X — Oeeanie  Ciintnt$, 
Heads.— I.  BSbdaofheatonwmterBof  theocean. 

2,  Effect  ofaarth'!  diunial  revolutiDii. 

3.  Combined  e&bcts  ofthefle  two  inflaoncaa. 

i.  EDbcta  of  inteipodtion  ormasBea  oriaad,  Ac. 
G.  Trace  theie  Tariotu  eUsabi  iu  one  known  coirent 

18.  Wo  have  atreadj',  ia  tba  <:h(4>t«r  on  Geography,  givea  a  list 
of  Bubjscta  suitable  for  oral  leaaons  in  the  third  stage.  Similar  les- 
sons should  be  giren  on  the  vsrions  poiota  of  nataral  stnenoe.  Ws' 
sball  specify  a  few  as  mere  examples. 

Leewns  on  Hbit — 

CommoclcatioD  of  heat 

Conduction  oC  beat 

Badiatlon  of  heat 

What  bodies  ndiate  b«atT 

Distribation  of  beat 

How  may  heat  be  distribntcdT 

Absorptioii  of  he«t. 

What  kind  of  clothes  most  anitablelbfsniniaer  and  winter  wsarT 

Expansion  and  contraction. 


Uqaelaction. 
Vaporation. 
Slastici^  of  steam — Steam  Kigine^ 

Lessons  on  Uscnuacs^ 

Leren — Practical  examples  d£ 

Whed  and  axle. 

Pulleys— Advantages  oE 

Inclined  Plane  i 

Wedge  >  Practical  ezam^M  oL 

Screw  ) 

tenons  on  PxgtmjkTicfr— 
Elasticity  of  Air. 
Pressure  of  Atmosphere^ 
Air  Pump — Common  Pomp— Forcing  Pomp, 
Hre  Bngine,  *c 
Pbiloecpby  oTdt^iighta— evil  effbeti  oF-^ireTentiaD,  k& 
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346  (HAL  LxaxHta 

iMaoiit  OD  OraoB— 

BeAectioii  and  BeAaction  of  light. 
Detcription  ofXh«  eye— 41m  olapeeUdte,  Ix. 
Telescope — Ifioroacope — Uaglc  I^Dtem,  kc 

Ai  examples  «^  leesons  of  a  mwc^ueoiw  d«Kription,  we  may  Bubjoin 
tite  following : — 

Tentibrtion — oTpriTate  dwellinga — pabllc  buHding*,  Jm. 

BtU<  of  bad  ventilation — dij  rot — fire  damp,  tc 

Wh;  to  it  dangerouB  to  drink  cold  water  wben  the  body  to  much  hatted  T 

Thy  to  it  daagenma  to  IntiM  when  tbe  body  to  mocfa  healedT 

The  circiil«ti<»  oT  the  blood. 

Iba  oonnectioQ  between  health  md  t,  oonatant  aupplj  of  pore  air. 

Where  ought  ft  bed  to  be  placed — near  tbe  floor  or  at  eome  distance  from  it 

Tbe  earneet  teacher  can  easily  find  aubjecU  of  leaaooa  luitable  for 
avery  stage  of  progroK.  Tbe  more  oommoti  tfaa  ol^ta  are,  the 
1wtt«r,  aa  they  will  tbiu  appeal  mora  directly  to  tLe  ititerest  of  the 
ddldren,  and  will  tend  to  make  tbem  acquainted  witb  tbe  ooncerna 
■yt  evety-day  life, 
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ToBU  an  three  dlidiKt  Idnda  oT  colcr  in  nmton,  t1>^  jtllair,  red,  and  blue. 
f\t  flnt  ii  most  allied  to  ligli^  and  ts  a  colw  haTiiig  no  charaoleiiBtic  tone; 
&e  aeeond  la  characterized  bf  wumthof  tone;  and  the  Hdrd  bjcotilnewor 
tone.  Tellow,  red,  uid  blua,  are  called  tbe  primary  o^on,  beotuBB  out  <^ 
their  Taiiona  inod«a  oT  comUnaUon  aU  other  colot^  rither  in  nature  or  ar^ 
•re  pcodoMd.  The  three  colors  which  arise  from  the  binary  onion  of  these 
primary  colors  m«  anage,  parple,  and  green,  orai^  bdng  oompoaed  of  yeDoir 
and  nd— purple,  of  red  and  tihio  ■«nd  gteeo  of  bhw  and  yeUoir;  they  are 
therefbre  called  aecondary  coloca.  AH  other  colon  In  natore  and  art  arise 
Ihna  the  nnloa  of  the  wliole  three  primary  cotors,  nnder  an  infinite  variety  of 
modillcationa,  in  reepect  to  the  relatire  proporUona  in  which  they  are  combtced. 

White  and  black  repreient  light  and  daitoiev,  and  are  not  therefbre  consid- 
ered as  ooloia.  Whea  yellow,  red,  and  blue^  of  correepooding  InteuaitleB,  are 
united  together  in  equal  quanUtles,  a  neutral  gray,  similar  to  the  nnion  of  white 
end  blade,  is  the  reaultj  because  it  ia  the  nature  of  tbeae  colors,  when  in  triple 
union,  to  neatraliie  eadi  other. 

These  shnple  bets  would  cleArly  erhlbtt  tiiemselree  in  a  diagram  oonalTnctcd 
like  the  accompanying  one  (but  without  the  dotting  and  straight  lining  by  which 
color  is  there  r^reaented,)  by  cdoring  the  apace  within  the  two  cumd  lines 
D  A  F  and  D  0  F  with  pure  yellow— the  qiace  with  the  similar  Hnes  D  B  B  and 
D  F  B  with  pure  red— aud  tbe  space  within  the  dmilar  Unea  E  C  F  and  E  N  B 
with  purs  bine. 

The  colors  thus  put  together  must  be  of  equal  intensi^,  and  quite  tranipar- 
ent  Gamboge  yellow,  crimaon  lake,  and  Pruauan  blnc^  are  quite  suitable  Sx 
ordinary  purposes  of  this  kind.  Each  color  should  be  thoroughly  dry  be&re 
the  other  is  put  on,  and  then  applied  quicklylnorderloprarent  the  washing  up 
of  those  first  laid  c»i.  ^  this  mean*  the  space  D  A  F  L  remwni  ydlow,  D  B 
KOred,andBCFlC  blue,  while  the  space  D  Q  I.  is  orange  cok>r,  K  Q  U 
purple^  FLU  green,  and  the  centw  apaoe  Q  L  U  gray,  aU  arranged  in  harmo' 
nious  order,  both  aa  to  that  of  sooceMlon  and  union. 

The  primary  and  seoondaiy  colors  follow  e*di  other  b  the  Mder  of  a  primary 
and  secondary  alternately,  as  In  the  rainbow.  The  yellow,  which  beiag  neutral 
as  10  tone  unitee  with  the  wano-toned  red  on  the  one  ^e  in  the  production  of 
orange,  and  on  the  other  aide  with  the  cool-toned  blue  in  the  production  of 
green,  while  the  red  and  blue  neutralize  their  reapectiTe  warmth  and  eooluess 
in  the  production  of  the  secondary  purple.  The  manner  In  which  the  meet 
powerM  bannoidM  of  color  occur  within  this  drcle  is  as  follows: — on  tiie  line 
A  E  we  find  opposed  to  the  nentral-toned  primary  color  yellow,  the  secoudaiy 
odor  puipk^  In  which  the  warm-toned  primary  colw  red,  and  the  oool-loned 
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priinuy  odIot  blue^  hsTs  mutually  DSutralized  eadi  other,  and  therebj  oouti- 
tutlng  purple,  tb»  true  barmonic  accompuiimeQt  to  yellow.  Od  the  line  B  F, 
we  find  opposed  to  the  warm-tOBed  primary  color  i«d,  the  aacoudary  color 
green,  In  vbich  the  cool-toned  immaiy  color  blue  i«  muted  with  the  neutral- 
toned  primary  color  yellow,  thoB  conAitatiug  green,  the  true  hannonic  accom- 
panlfoent  to  red.  On  the  hne  D  0,  we  find  opposed  to  tbs  cool-toned  primary 
color  bluc^  the  Becondarj  ocdoT  orange,  in  which  the  warm-toned  primary  color 
red  ii  nnited  with  the  neatral-totied  primary  color  yellow  thna  constituting 
orange  color,  the  true  barmonic  aeoompniiinient  to  blue. 


The  pimur  ookm  nu^  be  represented  as  tbllowfl ;- 

^  vji'    '1  - 

Dte  ooatiHt  between  each  of  these  three  pairs  oT  harmotudng  cobra,  it  m- 
lieved  by  the  neutral  gray  which  oocurt  in  the  space  G  L  M. 

These  Tarieties  of  tone  in  the  three  primary  colon  tliua  produce  that  harmo- 
ny to  which  the  eye  responds  with  bo  much  delight  when  dwelling  upon  the 
beauties  oT  nature;  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  tbis  species  oT  harmony  would 
enable  us  to  render  truly  beautiful  many  of  the  most  simple  products  of  oar 
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Hisniiiz  or  tbb  Oeums  or  Gkrsi  n  Ckbonolooicu  Tuleb.  Bjr  H.  B. 
Bmith,  D.  D.    Scriboer,  lU  Qnud  Street,  Nsw  York. 

In  UieM  SfiichRniiitio  Taitlm,  Dr.  Smith  bu  girau  ua  the  beet  condenaed  view 
of  the  histoiy  of  the  Obiiatima  Charoh,  with  the  greet  eTeeta  o(  coDtemporaoe- 
oiu  Mcuhr  UMor;,  and  ttie  Atte  of  literature,  jdiiloaophy  and  cultort^  which 
we  hATa  Been  broo^t  together  in  a  ain^s  velaine,  or  made  available  Ibr  Inime- 
diate  refertuoe.  KoUdDK  but  a  penonal  examination  caa  give  the  acbidar  and 
general  reader  an  idea  <£  ita  compr^en^iraneaa  and  accuracy.  Fouribld  the 
cost  of  this  woik  ($6.00,)  will  not  bring  together  so  muiA  valoable  matter — and 
then  to  get  the  aame  beta  for  anj  one  period  wiU  reqnlre  the  oonanltation  of  a 
dinen  Tolomea  at  an  expense  of  timt^  and  compaiiaon  a!  datM  and  atatement^ 
lAidi  but  fow  readers  oan  alTori  to  give.  Vte  hare  examined  thia  woric  will) 
admiration,  and  gtatiCoda  to  the  leaned  author. 

OoLnw^  School  Aius.    New  Tot:  iTenoo,  Ph!nn«r  t  Co. 
.     These  an  the  beet  rfpednwos  of  Uape  for  Sdraol  pmpoeee  which  we  have 
teen  finm  the  American  pieea.    In  cloamea^  accnntcf,  and  elegance,  they  will 
compare  bvoiably  with  the  recent  Oennan  publications  of  Togel,  and  ffitter. 

Baioh's  PanuBT  XtrrsMBJia.    Boston ;  Brown  k  Tagigard. 

Thia  ia  a  Gem  of  ai^ioot  book  ^pogniplif  and  appropriate  illiutration.  And 
the  matter  seema  worthy  of  the  style  of  publicaUon.  Antbor  and  pabliaher 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  teacher  and  pupils  for  the  manner  in  which  thia  work 
la  got  np. 

SsLr-HsLP.     By  Samuel  Smiles.     Boston:  Ticknor  t  Fields. 

Tbia  ia  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  ever  read  to  inspire  a  love  of  reading, 
■tody  and  worii,  and  to  cultivate  baUta  of  dlligenca,  decision  and  peiseverance. 
It  ihonld  be  re*d  by  pupil  and  teacher — the  worker  with  the  hands,  aa  well  aa  the 
worker  with  the  brain — and  be  placed  in  every  h1>raiy,  pubUc  and  private. 

Tb>  Naw  AUBKUX  Ctclopsdu.  VoL  Z.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  i 
Co.,  M3  Broadway. 

Each  new  volum;  extends  the  range  of  reference,  and  makes  oa  long  for  an 
earl;  completion  of  the  set.  It  answera  more  iuqniriee,  stated  in  otir  reading 
and  conveiaatiou,  than  an;  aimilar  iroiiL 

OmsOT;  Uxuotns  or  m  own  Tiuk    VoL  III.,  London. 

We  have  in  thia  volume  a  vrayLntertsting  account  of  this  great  Uinlater's  ad* 
ministntion  of  the  Department  of  Public  Inatroction  in  France,  during  the  re- 
OTganixstion,  or  rather  the  institution,  of  the  present  ^stem  of  Priroar;  Schools. 
Vo  ahall  tranafer  a  large  portion  of  it  to  a  t\iture  number  of  thia  Journal 

SoonHi  AmBioiM  REPRcrn  or  thb  Lohdoh,  ^mxeuaaa,  Ntwrs  Bbi- 
TiSE,  AUD  Westiunstkb  Qdaktealt  Kbviews,  ISD  Blackwood'b  UOKTHLT 
tCAOAznn,  come  to  ns  punctually  witfain  a  few  daya  after  the  English  copy 
reachn  our  ehorei,  each  with  rich  and  varied  contents,  keeping  oa  abreaat  with 
IIm  literary  world  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Almost  every  number 
containa  one  or  more  articlea  «ped«Ily  tntereating  to  the  teacher  and  educator, 
and  the  general  reader  can  always  find  something  new  and  Inatnictive. 
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WAgnmamw  Ibtixo's  Wobks.  National  BUtiM.  N«T  Totfc:  Q.  P.  Pat 
lum,  Agent,  IIB  Nmmu  Btreet 

We  iiftTe  belbre  na  Bpecimen  volnoiM  (fiwchrboetcr'f  Nat  York,  SUA  Boot, 
Life  of  WaMr^bM,  ToL  I.,)  of  thia  flne  editlan  oT  dor  Ntticauil  Cluuc  Tbe^ 
aie  beantifUllj  printed  on  beavy  tinted  p^er,  and  BabBtmntiBDr  bound  in 
beveled  boards.  This  editHm  will  be  sold  ezclusifely  to  mbiciiben,  and  will 
be  Issued  Id  Uonlhlj  volomea.    Price,  f  l.fiO  each. 

CiKLTu's  Ebutb.    i  vols.    Bostoii :  Brown  Jt  Tsggud,  3G  C<«iiblU. 

This  edition  has  been  revised  and  ooirected  b^theantbor,  of  wbom  tbere  ls» 
Portnit  wMcb  is  the  beat  likeneas  we  have  seen.  It  is  printed  on  the  finest 
tint«d  pi^er,  and  has  a  copious  index.    Thwe  oen  be  no  better  librwy  editioa. 

Thi  WBItV  HtLU.  By  Thomas  Starr  King.  Boaton:  Oosby,  Nichols.  Las 
JcCo.    p.  403. 

A  capital  book  both  fiv  tba  matMr  and  the  manner  of  its  getting  ap.  In 
tTpogrsphlosl  elegance,  it  is  one  of  tbe  baodsonest  isroee  of  the  Ajaerican  pree^ 
■ud  for  it  Rathetic  leMdiing,  its  graphic  power  in  making  travel  end  nature] 
•oeneiy  minister  to  dm  devdiqmunt  of  taste,  sdmce  and  idigion,  the  vcdome 
deserves  a  pennaDent  place  in  our  poblic  and  private  libraries. 

Lbctubes  oir  TBI  Eboubh  LuioDAGi.  Bj  Q.  F.  Uarrii.  Kew  York: 
Scribner,  1S4  Grand  StreeL 

This  ia  one  of  tbe  moet  voluahle  oonlribuUoas  to  the  thorough  nndentuiding 
of  tlw  Eogliah  language — at  once  Eucinating  and  imtnidive  to  the  philolof^ 
and  tbe  general  student  It  lias  already  done  good  tervice  in  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  teacben  to  a  modi  negloeted  study  in  all  our  schools.  Why  do  not  onr 
leidcogtsplien  en^  tiie  critical  and  ptofouud  scholatsbip  of  this  author  in  tbe 
revised  editions  of  their  dictionaiieaT 

Peck's  Oabxot'b  Popular  Putsics.    'Sew  York;  A.  S.  Bamea  1  Bun. 

ProC  Peck  has  given  onr  Hi^  Schools  and  Academies,  in  his  edition  of  tbe 
fyench  Author,  an  admirable  introductioti— dear,  logical,  and  illastrated — to  the 
principles  of  Natural  Philoaoph;  In  tbcir  wide  appllcatious  ta  tbe  osefiil  arts^ 
and  to  daily  experience. 

Fabqcells,  (Locib,)  Nsw  Uethod  or  Lbibkixo  thx  Fkbsch  Labcciob. 
Revised.     New  York:  Ivereon,  Phinney  t  Co.     1860. 

We  have  found  ProC  Fasquelle'E  "  Uethod,"  and  his  Coone,  generally  what 
be  claims  for  tbem,  "  a  plain  and  practical  way  of  acqoiriDg  tbe  Fiencli  Lan- 
gonge." 

Tns  Tkacbcb'b  Uaikial  or  Uethod,  ob  thb  GnrntAi.  PBiKciPun  or 
Teachinq  aitd  Scbool-eebpikg,  witb  Iu.[:sT&ATrrB  Kzamples.  By  W.  Boia. 
liOUdon;  Longman.     1868.    p.  211. 

TsK  Pbincipleb  and  Phacticb  or  Eahlt  akd  Isfast  Sctool  Educatiok. 
By  J.  Currie.    Edinburgh:  Constable  A  Ca    p.  310. 

Makcal  or  School  UAHAGUmrr.  ^T.  Morrison.  Glasgow:  Hamillou. 
II.36S. 

Pass  akd  Clabb:  Alt  OzrORD  Otnoc  Book.  By  U.  Burrows.  London: 
Palmer,    p.  IBS. 

Theort  and  FSAonci  or  Noras  or  Lbssoks.  Bj  J.  Jones.  Londts) : 
SomiridD,  ICardiaU  A  Co.    p.  13B. 

Lanouaoi  as  a  Meakb  or  Ukntal  CcrLTOSB  Ain>  Ihtb&sational  Cov- 
xcincATioM ;  or,  Uakl'al  of  tub  Teadier  and  Learnes  or  LAKOUAon. 
By  C.  UorceL    London:  Chapman  t  llolL    2  vols. 
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L    THOMAS  DOWSE* 


Thohas  Cowsx,  wbosa  derotioii  to  books  iiiiileT  dronnnUiiMS 
generally  deemed  unfavouUe  to  culture  of  literBry  tastes,  was  often 
citedf  during  his  lifetime  to  stimulata  joalli  and  laboring  men  to 
form  the  habit  of  readiog,  and  whose  name  is  now  inseparably  asso 
ctated  with  several  literary  institutiona  established  or  enriched  by  hia 
benefactions,  was  bom  at  Cbarleatown,  Mass.,  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1772,  and  died  in  Cambridgeport,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1656. 

His  father,  Eleazer  Dowse,  was  a  leather  dresser,  and  was  dnven 
with  bis  fiunily  from  Gharlestown  on  Jane  17, 177fi,  his  honse  being 
one  of  those  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of  that  day.  After  & 
■hort  time  passed  at  Hollislon,  he  established  himself  at  Bfawbom,  a 
•mall  town  in  Hiddleaex  county,  the  original  seat  of  the  family,  and 
there  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  leather  dreeser.  At  the  age  of  nx, 
Thomas  was  severely  injured  by  a  fall  fh>m  a  tree;  and  a  rhenmabo 
fever  setting  in  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  effecta  (J  this  sod- 
dent,  a  lameness  resulted  which  continued,  with  frequent  attacks  of 
severe  pain,  through  life.  At  the  proper  age,  'Hiomas  began  to  woric 
with  his  father,  at  his  trade  on  the  turn ;  forming  at  the  same  tima 
a  taste  for  reading,  which  be  indulged  with  so  much  e^meas  that, 
by  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  read  all  the  books  he  could  procure 
in  Sherbom.  All  his  little  earnings  were  expended  in  the  purohaaa 
of  books.  He  had  no  education  but  what  could  be  obtajnja  at  tbe 
town  school.  He  continued  to  lire  at  home  as  an  apprentice  to  bii 
father  till  he  bad  attained  his  majority.  He  was  thra  seised  with  a 
desire  to  visit  foreign  conntries.  A  neighbor  of  his  &ther^,  who 
commanded  a  vessel  that  traded  from  Norfolk  in  Virginia  to  London, 
offered  him  a  free  passage ;  ha  was,  however,  to  reach  Norfolk  at  hii 
own  expense.  Too  poor  to  accompany  the  captain  by  land,  he  en* 
gaged  a  passage  in  a  coasting  vessel  from  Boston.  Head  winds  pr^ 
vented  the  departure  of  the  eoasler  till  the  vessel  had  sailed  f^om 
Norfolk,  and  thus  Thomas  Dowse  lost  the  opportunity  of  visiting 

*  Abrldftd  from  ■  DIsourH,  br  Hon.  Bd 
■■  CMntwMctvan,  uid  bdbr*  tba  Uuacb 
t  Su  Noia  u  Uu  doM  of  UUi  Utawlr. 
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foreign  coantriea.  Another  never  preHnted  itmif.  "Ha  immediatotj'' 
■ought  employment  in  the  butinoHi  in  irhtoh  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  entered  the  wrTice  of  Mr.  Wait,  a  leather  dtemer  &nd  wool  pnller 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  tl2  a  month  wage*.  His  paj  was  afterwards 
raised  to  tSS.  He  remained  in  this  employ  ten  yean.  He  once  ia- 
formed  a  friend  that  at  the  age  of  tttenty-eight  hii  highest  incotne 
was  t-iS  a  month ;  that  he  had  never  paid  t6  for  eonveyance  from 
one  plaoe  to  another,  never  owned  a  pair  of  boots,  and  was  theu  the 
possessor  «f  sevend  hundred  rolnmes  of  good  books  well  bound.  In 
IMS,  be  set  up  in  business  at  Cambridgeport,  with  the  assistuice  of 
Ur.  "Wait,  who  advanced  the  capital  and  shared  the  profits.  This 
putaership  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  the  year;  aSui  which  Hr. 
Dowse  carried  on  the  business  of  a  leaUier  dreasdr, 'wool  puller,  and 
glover,  at  first  with  a  suo^ssion  of  partners,  and  nfterwania  alime,  ^1 
be  was  far  advanced  in  life.  His  business  was  sucoessfnl,  and  the 
articles  mannftctured  by  him  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  ^berng  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  the  market.  In  1814,  be  erected  a  Urgie  and  com- 
modious dwelling-house  and  shop  in  Cambridgeport,  and  laid  out  two 
or  three  acres  as  a  garden ;  and  here  be  lived  mimarried  the  rest  of 
bis  days.  From  the  earliest  period  he  devoted  a  targ«  part  of  his  iu- 
oome  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  working  hours  of  the  day  were 
devoted  to  bis  shop  or  business  connected  with  it;  but  the  eariy 
morning  and  the  evening  hours  were  employed  in  reading.  He  thus 
acquired  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  bis  steadily  in- 
creasing library.  Having  formed  a  taste,  not  only  for  good  boirim 
bnt  for  handsome  editions,  in  which  the  American  press  was  then 
greatly  deficient,  be  was  occnstomed  to  import  ibem  directly  from 
Londmt.  About  the  year  1830,  his  agent  in  England  sent  bim  the 
pToepeolns  of  a  lottery  for  the  disposal  of  the  sets  of  a  costly  collec- 
tion of  engravings  of  the  most  Dunoos  works  of  the  old  masten,  and 
of  the  trater^or  copies  made  from  the  originals,  for  Ibe  purposes  of 
this  publication.  Mr.  Dowse  bouf^t  three  tidiets  in  this  lottery,  and 
drew  two  prizes,  one  priee  eoasidlnng  of  two  seta  of  the  engravings, 
oolorod  and  nncolored ;  the  other  priie  being  half  of  the  water-color 
copies  framed,  fifty-two  in  number.  He  thus  became  possessed  of  a 
large  collection  of  admirable  copies  of  soma  of  the  moat  celebrated 
paintings  in  England.  In  the  jodgment  of  Mr.  Washington  Alltton, 
it  affi>rded  ampler  means  for  lite  study  of  art  than  were  elsewhere  to 
be  found  at  that  time  in  the  United  States.  The  paintings  were  ad- 
vantageously arranged  in  rooms  adjoining  Hr.  Dowse's  library,  and 
formed  with  it  an  attraction  of  steadily  increasing  interest  to  men  of 
letters  and  taste  resident  iu  the  neighborhood,  and  to  strangers.    Mr. 
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Dowh's  bodily  in6miUy  unfitted  him  for  innch  aclive  iaterconna 
vith  society,  and  bii  dlspoiitioB  nittundly  iDclioed  bim  to  retirenwDt 
and  solitary  occupatioa.  He  abstained  from  public  life  in  all  its 
forms,  and  Ihongh  a  diligent  reader,  committed  nothing  to  writing. 
He  contiuued  to  vork  at  bis  trade  till  after  he  was  seventy  jean  of 
age ;  bat  for  the  last  ten  yean  of  his  life,  tbough  bis  shop  remained 
open  in  the  lower  story  of-his  dwelling,  the  business  v>s  conducted 
by  penoDs  in  bis  employ.  Of  tiie  eminent  men  whom  tbe  country 
baa  prodaced,  Franklin  was  one  of  tbe  special  objects  of  Ur.  Dowsed 
admiration,  l^award  tbe  ckne  of  hit  life  be  expressed  this  Mntimeot 
by  the  ereetioD,  at  Ma  own  expense,  of  a  sabstantial  granite  ftbeibky 
at.Hount  Aitfanrn,  by  tbe  side  of  hia  own  tomb.  With  Uie  eneptioD 
of  the  stslne  of  Franklin  presented  by  Mr.  Bingham  to  tbe  pubKo 
library  RlFhiladfllpbin,  and  the  urn  in  Franklin  place,  Boston,  whioli 
is  rather^  ka  ornamental  than  a  commemoratipe  work,  tbe  ob^iak 
erected  by  Mr.  Dowse  is  believed  to  have  been  tbe  first  monument 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Franklin  in  the  United  States. 

Giving  Uii  honra  of  labor  to  hit  trade,  and  those  of  relaxation  to 
bis  books,  bis  pictures,  and  hts  garden,  Mr.  Dowse  li*ed  on  to  a  serene, 
contented,  nnaspiring  and  renerable  age ;  exbibitiDg  a  beantifiil  ex- 
ample of  the  triumph  of  a  calm  and  resolute  spirit  over  what  are 
'  nmally  regarded  as  the  most  adverse  outward  ciroumitanoee. 

A  supposed  inTincible  necessity  of  our  natures  has,  in  our  modem 
fociety,  idmost  separated  the  mechanical  from  the  intellectual  pnrtnits. 
A  life  of  mannal  labor  and  buainesa  cares  baa  usually  been  found  (lees 
perhapa  in  onr  country  than  in  most  others)  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  cnltivation  of  a  taste  for  literature  and  art  It  is  generally  taken 
tar  granted,  that,  for  this  purpose,  means  and  leisure  are  required,  not 
within  th«  readi  of  those  who  live  by  tbe  Ubor  of  tbe  bauds.  Hence 
eodety,  speaking  in  general  terms,  is  divided  into  two  classes — one 
engrossed  with  manual  labor  or  buaioess  eareej  and  sufiering  for  want 
of  a  dne  culture  of  the  menial  powers;  the  other  employed  in  pnr- 
suils  that  task  the  intellect,  witboM  calling  into  play  tbe  wonder- 
Ail  faculties  of  our  material  fnimaa.  The  resuk  in  too  many  cases 
givoi  us  labor  without  refinemeat,  and  learning  without  physical 
development.  Buch  was  ei-idestlf  not  the  design  of  oor  nature. 
Curiously,  wondrously  compounded  of  soul  and  body,  it  was  meant 
to  admit  the  harmonious  and  sympatbctic  development  of  tbe  material 
and  intellectaal  principEe :  ratlier  let  me  say,  its  attainable  highest 
excellence  can  exist  only  when  such  davelopmeaC  takes  place.  It  la 
quite  ei-ident,  that,  aa  far  as  that  object  is  attainable,  labor  should  be 
aunoUed  and  adorned  by  the  cnltiratioD  of  iotallectnal  tastes  and  the 
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enjoymeot  of  uit«ll«ctiul  plounraa;  wbile  Uuie  mitcm  lekdiBg  por- 
■uits  we  of  B  literary  or  sdeotiSo  duinctor  ought  to  'avo  thflinselna 
to  exercises,  occupstiosa,  uhI  sportf,  wliioh  stio^then  tbe  inme,  brace 
the  mosdes,  quicken  the  untei,  and  call  into  actiw.  tbe  lateot  pow- 
en  of  our  phyucal  nature. 

It  has  ever  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Dowm's  Ii&  and  career  were 
replete  with  itutnictioD  in  this  reipect;  in  which,  indeed,  he  it  enti- 
tled, to  ha  regarded  bb  a  representative  nan.  Few  peraooa,  a*  we 
Itare  Mea,  abore  the  dead  level  of  absolute  penurji.etart  in  life  with 
auch  elender  advantages  of  poution  and  outit.  Ha  inherits  no  fortune, 
..he  eujujt  DO  adranteges  of  education.  From  the  ^|Q.Df  eii  jeen, 
he  labors  under  a  serious  phjiical  infirmity.  Tba  awupati^n  he  {las 
chosen  furnishes  no  fitcilitiee  for  the  cultivation  of  the.;B9ii>d  over  most 
other  mechanical  trades ;  and,  till  he  has  advanoed  to  fh*  age  of  fiftj, 
nothing  that  csn  be  called  a  piece  of  "goodlncl^V.ocQiv^togiTeaQ 
impulse  to  his  feelings.  Dut,  under  these  certainly  noft  ipiqpitioue  cir- 
cumstances, he  forms  a  taste  for  books  and  for  art  Bwh  aq  is  usnally 
displayed  only  by  penons  of  prosperous  fortune ;  jud  he  provides 
himself^  by  the  Uhor  of  his  hands,  with  ampler  means  for  gratifying 
those  tastes  than  are  often  employed  by  the  affluent  and  the  liberal. 
If  his  example  proves  the  important  and  salutary  trath,  that  there  ia 
no  incompatibility  between  manual  labor  and  intellectual  culture,  th,e 
rarity  of  the  example  shows  with  equal  plainneia  how  firm  was  the 
purpose,  how  resolute  the  will,  which  enabled  him  to  ovucome  ihp 
difficutlies  of  such  a  course.  We  can  fancy  the  unspoken,  ^efie^ona 
that  may  sometimes  have  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  leaned  .o«or 
his  work-bench.  We  can  imagine,  that  in  his  hours  of  aolitf^y  labof, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  be  sometimes  said  to  bimsia](^ 
"  These  halting  hmbs  and  this  enfeebled  frame  shall  opt  gain  th^ 
mastery.  If  I  can  not  move  with  rigor  in  the  active  and  busy.worl^ 
mnch  more  shall  these  hard-working  bands  provide  me  tbe  means  of 
mental  improvement.  Poverty  is  my  inheritance :  I  know  from  the 
cradle  the  taste  of  her  bitter  but, wholesome  cup  ;  but  I  will  earn  for 
myself  the  advantage  which  fortu^f^  sometimiea  in  vain  showers  on 
her  favi^ites.  A  reipl;it«  purpose  shall  be  my  patrimony  \  a  frugal 
life,  my  great  revenue.  Mean  may  be  the  occupation,  bard  and  steady 
the  toil ;  but  they  shall  not  break  nor  head  my  spirit.  It  has  not 
been  given  me  to  pass  the  happy  days  of  emulous  youth  in  the 
abodes  of  learning,  or  to  sit  at  the  ieet  of  the  masters  of  scienoe  and 
literature;  but,  if  Providence  has  denied  me  that  privil^e  which 
most  I  should,  have  coveted,  it  bas  granted  me  a  lore  of  lettera  no^ 
always  brought  frop^  aotKiefnic  halls.    The  wise  of  every  ooii^try  and 
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•g8  aball  teadi  'aft  ftom  tfce  Bbehes  of  my  library ;  the  gray  daws 
and  the  midnight  lamp  shall  bear  witoess  to  my  diligence ;  M  the 
foet  of  the  great  maabsn  I  will  educate  myMlf." 

Of  the  religion  opiwDUB  of  Hr.  Dowse  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edgs.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  reliable  in&Hinalion,  that  he 
cherished  a  prtrfinrid  traditionary  respect  for  the  Chriatiau  Itevelv 
tioB ;  awl  that,  having  pursued  a  coarse  of  manly  inquiry,  he  had 
■etUed  down  upon  a  mti6iial  faiUi  In  those  prcminent  doctrines  which 
mute  the  assent  of  most  profewing  Christians.  He  admired  the 
Utnigyof  dtechuidi  of  England;  and  it  was  in  presumed  confbrml^ 
with  bir  wishes' in  this  Kspect,  that  the  solemn  and  aflfecting  service 
for  the  btitM  of'  the  dead  was  performed  at  the  door  of  his  tomb, 
amid  the  fUKHg  leaves  of  November. 

He  htS  cAbnaoHy  on  his  table,  during  the  latter  months  of  hb 
Ufe,  a  co^y  of  the  Litni^  eom|nled  a  few  years  since,  by  Hon.  David 
Bears,  frdm  ithw '  Htnrgies  of  the  leading  branches  (^  the  Christian 
ohiuch;  C'traly  B^rfieant  expression  of  that  yearning  for  union, 
which  is  (Aeribbed,  as  I  think,  by  nnoere  and  earnest  men  throughoat 
Christendom.  I  am  indined  to  the  opinion,  that,  without  dogmatiz- 
ing, he  leaned  to  tJie  ancient  formularies  of  belief  u  they  were  r»- 
caved  by  the  liberal  clergy  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
4»ry  and  tiie  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth ;  not  following  opinion  U> 
the  eKtremes  to  whidi  it  has  more  recently  been  carried.  I  believe 
'Aat  he  felt  devoutly,  speculated  modestly  and  sparingly,  and  aimed 
to  give  proof  of  Christian  prinuples  by  Christian  word  and  deed; 
O0<rertn^  up  the  deep  things  of  religion  in  a  thick-woven  veil,  of 
which  arwe  of  the  lufiaite  was  the  warp,  humility  the  woof,  love  the 
bright  tincture;  and  which  was  spangled  all  over  with  the  golden 
woriu  of  justice  and  mercy.  The  queen  of  Key  England's  rivers 
flows  dear  and  strong  Uirough  her  ferdle  meadows;  the  vaporous 
mists  of  mbniing  hang  over  her  paUi :  but  the  golden  wealth  <tf 
autumn  loads  her  banks  and  attests  her  presence.  In  like  manner, 
the  stream  of  practical  piety  flowed  through  the  heart  and  condnct 
of  OUT  departed  friend ;  but  Ae  fleecy  doui&  of  silent  reverence 
hovered  over  the  current,  and  a  firm  tad  rational  faith  was  prindpally 
manifested,  not  in  sectarian  professions!  hut  in  a  chastened  temper,  a 
para  convenadon,  and  an  upright  life. 

As  Hr.  Dowse  was  childless,  the  final  destination  of  his  library 
WM  a  matter  of  some  cnriowfy  among  those  acquainted  with  its 
Vidtte.  A  few  months  before  his  death  he  formed  the  resoInUon  to 
present  it  to  the  Massachusetts  Bbtoricsl  Sodety ;  and  on  July  80, 
IMS,  the  fcimsl  transfer  was  made.    The  librsry,  however,  was  left 
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l^  the  sodety  Id  tbo  pcwMaiioii  of  Ur.  Bowse  daring  Ae  brief  re- 
maioder  of  his  lift.  It  consisted  of  about  S,pOO  Tolumes  of  a  mi»- 
eelloneoua  cbanKter,  generalljr  in  good,  o^viirriegantbiiKliDgB,  and 
of  tbe  be»t  editions.  It  is  almost  exclusively  an  Englisli  library, 
thoDgh  containing  translations  of  t^  principal  antbotB  in  tbe  anctant 
IsDguages,  and  tbe  cultivated  langanges  of  modem  Earope.  It  ia 
estimated  to  have  coat  Mr.  Dowse  t4D,O00  without  intoreat.  AA«c 
bia  death  tbe  library  was  deposited  in  tbe  Historical ,  Society's  build- 
ing, in  an  inner  room  fitted  »p  for  tbe  purpose,  and  arranged  in  taste- 
ful cabttiets  at  a  cost  of  t3,000  adranced  bj  bis  executors,  in  addi* 
tion  to  a  sum  of  $10,000  also  given  by  tfaem  as  a  peratawent  fund  for 
tbe  conservation  and  care  of  tbe  library.  Hr.  Do\vsc  in  bii  will  mad« 
provinon  for  his  relatives  td  the  extent  of  t3fi,000i  >  ThsTcaJdue  <tf 
bis  property,  amounting  to  about  940,000,  was  placed  at  itbe  disposal 
of  bis  executors,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  Iitenry,'aciendSe,  or 
chnritnble  purposes.  The  collection  of  water-colors 'wis' given  by 
them  to  the  Boston  Atbenenm,  where  it  is  displayed  in  «n  apartment 
exclusively  devoted  to  that  putpoae.  Handsome  donations  have  beea 
made  by  tbe  executors  to  the  botanic  garden  of  the  nnirersity  tt 
Cambridge,  and  to  other  meritorious  public  objects  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston.*  The  Dowse  High  School  Las  been  founded  by  them  at  Sbet<- 
bom,  where  be  passed  bis  youth  and  learned  his  trade ;  and  tbe 
Dowse  Institute  established  at  Gambridgeport,  in  the  iumediatA 
vicinity  of  his  residence. 

NOTE. 

The  foUowtng  alloiloD  to  Mr.  Dowse  b;  Mr.  Ererett,  in  a  LMtare  in  the 
RanUin  Cvarf  in  BoatoD,  in  1631,  luu  often  beeuoited  saan  enoonrigenieat  to, 
warkiDgmen  to  oolleat  and  atnilj  booju. 

[  acnrce  know  if  T  may  ventare  Id  dddocB  bo  instance,  neat'  borne,  oT  tliB 
most  praiKWorthy  aui  nicceesful  CDltiTstion  of  nseru]  knowlecl(;e  on  the  pari  of 
an  indiTldoal,  withon(eduoation,busil)' employed  in  mechanlual  inrluMry.  I  have 
the  plcnaure  to  be  ocquniiited,  in  one  iiT  the  iiL-igbbanng  towns,  with  a  pcraoD  who 
was  brouj^ht  up  to  the  trade  of  B  li'Sthcr  drewer,  and  liaa  all  hia  life  worked,  and 
(till  worka,  at  hia  bDBinc«a.  lie  hai  di^voted  his  leinre  boors,  snd  a  portion  of 
hia  bonorabie  earnings,  to  the  culliratlon  of  uaeflit  and  flpgnnt  leuraing.  Under 
the  tame  roof  which  covers  bis  vorliahop,  h«  ho*  Ae  moat  excellent  tibmr;  of 
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Bagrah  booh*^  fer  itr  rite,  viifa  whJA  I  am  Mqattatnl.    The  booki  hiTe  bees 
■elected  with  ■  good  iaigmeat,  which  would  do  credit  to  tbc  ino*t  Kcompliahed 

•cholnr,  and  bare  been  imforteS  from  Engjand  by  hlmeolf  What  ta  more  impor- 
t«Dt  iban  havibg  thabo«k^thBJrpn)|)netoT  bwell  aaqMiiitBd  with  their  eontanta. 
Among  Ihtm  are  aeTerBl  Tolnmea  of  Ihe  moat  coMly  and  magniBcenl  engrariiiga. 
Conntcted  with  hu  library  la  an  cxMcdlDgly  iulereetiag  sarjea  of  painlinn  iB 
water-onion-— «apl<a  eT  the  prinaipal  worki  uf  Iho  ancient  nuiten  in  tlnglimd, 
wbiob  ■  GirtBnatv  aouident  plaoed  in  hie  poaarwion — and  acTeral  Taloable  pictorea 
purchaacd  by  hlmaelr.  The  whole  fbrma  a  treaanre  oT  taate  and  knowledge,  not 
\  if  eqnaltid,  by  any  thiag-of  ita  kln^io  tiMOosotry. 

e  example  of  Mr.  Dowie  in  an  Addmaat't 

Fur  many  yean,  and  many  timea  in  a  year,  I  hare  panrd  by  the  shop  of  k 
diligent,  IndoMriDin  meahanio,  whoin  I  hare  often  aeen  buy  at  hii  trade,  with  fab' 
anna  bare,  ban}  at  work.  Hie  ladnetry  anrl  ateodineaa  bare  been  ancd'aifnl,  and. 
he  tuta  gniaed  a  competency.  But  be  atiU  romaiiu  wbely  derated  tu  Lii  trude. 
During  iha  dov,'  ^ou  nMy  eee  bim  at  hie  work,  or  ofajiKing  with  hie  neiglibon.  At 
night,  he  liti.aii.wii  in  hie  pallor,  by  hia  quiet  lircaide,  and  enjuyt  the  oumpany  of 
hia  frjenita, '  And  lie  haa  the  mnst  extraordinary  oulU-C'tiaD  of  ftii^ndii  tLit  any 
man  in  Sew  l£agtani]  can  boart  of.  WUHam  H.  Preeoott  goea  out  from  Biwtoo, 
and  talks  with  hioi  about  Ferdinand  and  laobella.  Wwhlngton  Irtlng  oonm  from 
Kew  York,  and  tella  Kim  the  ghiry  of  the  ivara  of  Grensdu,  and  tlis  adieiilaroua 
voyage  of  CutiinibBB,  or  the  Legsud  of  Sleepy  Hulluw,  or  the  tale  of  the  Bruiieii 
Ht'Ort.  George  BBnoraft  aiu  down  with  him,  and  poInU  unl  on  a  mHp  Ihe  oilcmira 
and  eettlemeatji  of  America,  their  oircnmatancis  and  tMta,  and  giTeahim  the  early 
hiatory  of  liberty.  Jorvd  Sparks  comea  down  ft'om  Cambridge,  and  read*  to  bim 
the  letters  of  WaahiogtuD,  aud  makes  hii  heart  glow  villi  the  hemic  deedxif  that 
godlike  m»n  tor  the  cautti  of  his  country.  Or,  if  he  la  in  the  mood  for  poetry,  hia 
ndghbor  Wuahingliin  Altstno,  the  great  painti'r,  atepa  in  and  telb  him  a  story — 
and  nobody  telha  slor^sDwell — or  repeat*  to  liim  line*  of  poetry.  Bryant  eouies, 
with  hia  Bwect  woiid-note*,  which  he  learnt  onxHig  the  green  hills  of  Berksbiii! ; 
a»d  Riehaid  tl.  Duna,  Buher  and  son,  oomc,  the  uue  to  repeat  grave,  heart-stir- 
ring poetry ;  the  other  to  apeak  of  hia  two  ytari  br/ort  llu  matt.  Or,  if  lliia 
mechanic  lain  a  fpeculMire  mood,  Prof,  HItcheuck  comea  ID  talk  to  him  of  nil  the 
ehanges  that  hare  bebllen  ihc  soil  of  MsBaehuaella,  ainoe  the  Flood  and  Ixfure ; 
or  Prof.  Eapy  tries  to  ahuw  bim  bow  to  prediet  a  atorm.  Nor  i*  his  aoqoaintanos 
oonSned  to  liiiown  coDotry.  In  bia  graver  bonra,  he  sands  Air  Sir  John  Ileiacbel 
fr<>m  nerdSB  the  oei'sn  ;  and  he  comes  and  ails  down,  and  diaoontsea  (-loqoenlly 
upon  the  woodera  of  the  vaat  creation — nf  all  the  world*  thnt  are  poured  upon  our 
sight  by  the  glory  at  a  starry  nlghL  Nor  is  It  across  the  stormy  ocean  uf  blue 
waves  alone  ibat  hia  (Mends  oome  to  visit  him ;  bat  auroM  ths  darker  and  wider 
octiin  of  time  come  the  wise  and  the  good,  the  eloquent  and  the  witty,  and  sit 
doA'D  by  his  talile,  and  disraurse  with  him  as  lung  na  he  wiahea  to  liateD.  That 
eloquent  blind  old  man  of  Scio,  with  bi-ard  deacendiDg  to  hia  girdle, 'klill  blind, 
but  it'JI  eloquent,  alia  down  with  him,  and,  as  lieaang  almiwl  three  tfaouaand  yeuis 
agn  among  llie  Grecian  isles,  sings  llio  wnr  of  Troy  or  the  wanderings  of  the  ssKe 
Dlywes.  The  poet  of  the  hutnaii  henrl  oome*  fmm  (he  bank*  of  Avon,  nnd  Iho 
poet  of  Paradise  Oom  hia  small  gnrden-huuse  in  Weslminslor;  Burns  fnini  his 
eotluge  on  the  Ayr,  and  Scolt  from  hw  dwelling  by  the  Treed.  And  any  lime 
these  tliree  years  past  may  have  been  seen  bj  his  fireside  a  man  who  on({hl  lo  be 
■  hero  with  achool'boya,  for  no  one  ever  sn  felt  r'>r  them ;  a  mnn  whom  ao  many 
of  yoDT  neighbors  in  Boston  lately  alrove  in  vain  (o  see— Charle*  Diekens.  In 
the  midst  oif  such  IKends,  our  IViend  the  leather  dresser  lives  a  happy  and  re- 
•perti'd  life;  not  less  respepti^,  and  far  more  happy,  than  if  sn  uneasy  anibilioa 
had  made  him  a  repreaentallve  in  Congress,  or  b  goTemor  of  a  state :  and  the 
more  reepeoted  and  happy  that  he  diadoin*  not  to  labor  daily  tn  his  honorable 

My  young  friends,  this  it  no  fanc^  sketch.  Many  who  hear  me,  know,  ai 
well  as  I  do,  Thohu  Dowaa,  the  lealhur  dreaser  of  Cambridgeport ;  and  manj 
Iiava  Men  his  eboioe  and  beaatilbl  library. 
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Toward  tin  don  of  Ui  life,  ud  whco  no  lelfiih  end  ooaU  ba  promoted  hj 
A*  tumgidaUg  Mdciatr  n(  tiM  m^  Ur.  Do«w  rtdftirf  wt  oT  tli«  ebwand 
4iN)»  of  Ui  iMHmnt  to  maka  a  ««7  atgilBaaat  pablie  doraoaatnthtt  of 
ii*  blarior  Miitiaient )  mt  b;  tho  mothoda  vldch  moot  win  the  gntitodo  of 
wotkttj,  or,  what  h  oAos  nwUkoii  for  it,  die  appbaao  of  poblio  bodica;  set 
ifdoBatioBa  to  palilia  laatitDtlana  or  bahtoaable  ohMltlca;  but  bj  a  moat  etr 
fnatiTS  tribnte  of  reaped  lo  tb«  boDorad,  Iha  tmapoDdTa  dead.  niDkl& 
hail  almja  beao  one  of  hia  cUof  favorite*  aaxnig  the  great  bkb  of  Araerioa. 
,^b»  «UVB^  of  tba  poor  ^ipreatiea,  t^  llw  hard-'wMUiig  joBoejFiMa  printer, 
Xrba  Nae  to  tba  bighta  of  nacAihim  and  fame,  aid  tUn  ebeeted  (tie  hoiuUe 
ilililliiii  iliiwiii,  H  il  liMlliiiiwinili  nfiitticia  rfniltirt)  illiHriil,  In  llin  ■iilllaij  iiiiil 
(oaudlMa  oatoet  of  hk  own  oaiMr.  The  taathingaof  IhapMoaopfcwof  oomiiioa 
•aoao  bad  Ib^d  a  olear  aebo  in  Ua  praotioal  DDdarfMBdiDf :  abd  >o,  at  the  ckae 
«f  hJaBfaihaFrMioaiioadtheenkigjrofthegnatBumirtMmlitiaalKgbljhoDored 
Vd  waitnlj  appnoiated  )  not  in  t}ie  fleeting  breath  of  well-balaiMed  pfamea,  bat 
la  BSDuaMlal  gnwita.  Mr.  Down**  enlog;  eo  n«tklis  waipmnomioed  in  the 
JbllowiBg  iweriptioB,  pUoed  opoa  tbe  ride  of  the  obelldi.  In  wUefa  all  the  prani- 
»eiil  pointa  in  the  charaoter  of  tha  great  tnanlo  whomk  la  euMeorated  are  Ipffl- 
otlad  with  dlaorimiaalioti,  and  aotlung  ^>pr^iriata  to  tbe  plaoe  it  omftlcd  bat  tba 
name  of  the  Teaerable  and  modeat  adsurer,  bjr  whom  thia  eipendve  and  abiding 
Iribota  of  reapeot  waa  paid:— 
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Hie  manner  in  which  Mr.  tiowae  proooeded  in  the  ereoUimef  a 
FraakUn  wae  aa  remarkable  aa  the  act  itielf.  It  wai  emineatlj  aharaoteriitio  of 
tbe  maa.  He  rabed  no  committee ;  lened  no  coDtrilMitiuna  on  tha  wear;  oirola 
ef  impatient  nbaerlben,  who  mnrmar  while  the;  ghs)  ■nmmraitd  no  ornwd  to 
wltona  the  luylng  of  the  oorner-atono ;  bnt,  in  the  at^lnde  of  hit  librai;,  pro- 
jected, cirried  on,  completsd,  and  paid  (or  tbe  wwk.  With  tba  exoaplioik  of  llw 
nrn  in  Franklin  Place — a  matter  of  ornament  rather  than  eommemoration — tta 
0t«t  miHiumetit  raUod  totho  [Dimortal  printer,  philoaopber,  and  itateatnan — one 
of  the  brigbtcst  ntDiea  of  bla  age — waa  ereoted  by  tha  leather  dfeaer  of  Qun- 
toidgeport. 
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A  ■faort  time  bdbw  Ua  imiii,  Mr.  Dtnr—  caoad  ■  fair  eo^tt  et  a  catakgot 
nf  ba  Ubracj  t»  ba  ptiotad  tar  fclvaU  diitribalion.  It »  contaned  in  n  ooWm 
fdoaw  of  two  handred  and  Ibitrtoen  pages.  Hie  lumiber  of  wotka  cnUred  tfc 
the  etUlogae  Is  two  ihuvaad  wd  «Ight,  and  Ae  cMimated  nomber  ot  mlamta  li 
Dot  leM  than  five  thouMnd ;  all  dec«ntly,  m*aj  «)«gut!;,  a  few  roagnifloMdy, 
botud.  Tha7  are,  (di  Iha  npon  part,  of  obnoe  editioBi,  when  «  ebdeo  of  edMca* 
ciiMa.  A  fur  propottiim  of  llieia  ere  speoilnnu  of  beantifid  typographr  V  a  IM 
of  them  vorka  of  bibliognpUoal  Inxiiry  and  ^Jandor.  It  ■  an  EngUA  Ubn^. 
Hr.  Dowae  wai  not  aaqnainted  with  tbe  aDmcDt  ot  fbnign  bmgni^a;  and  ai  It 
yitf  fanned  oat  foriMwa'^iO'^i  bat  aae,  it  oontdned  bat  a  few  lolnmas'liol  in  Ob 
Engliib  tongiw.  b  rouiog  etcr  tbe  oatalogne  ennorily  for  thit  pwpoae,  l.Snl 
nothing  in  ttWiGpeek  Jaogaage,  and  bat  a  dngle  wcvk  inl^n,  MdibatoelaK 
aonient  aallior,T-a  rohUBB  of  DeBty'ieoUeeticoof  Toyage*)  andnodimg  ina^ 
fineign  hmguagca  but  the  woAs  c^  Iba  three  gnat  maitara  ot  auired  oratory  ]k 
FraniA— BaTBDet,  Spurdahim,  MaanlloD )  in  all,  eereD^-tito  Tohmca.  IVm, 
with  the  adi^tion  o€  the  Tojrage  of  Father  Marquette,  wbo,  fint  of  aJTiliiBd  man, 
descended  the. Kfiisiaaipf i,  trmn  ita  jnnotion  witV  the  Wiaoonnn  to  the  \\  itiiiiaaa, 
were  the  onl/  boolw  in  a  farelgn  Ungooge  contained  in  Mr.  Dowae'i  library — tfa« 
luat  being  a  pKaenL 

Bol,  thcogb  be  couEned  bia  [ibmr^  almoat  eidoaiTel;  to  the  En^iah  tangoage, 
it  WBi  enriched  with  the  beat  tranilationi  of  nearly  all  the  nlnwinnt  writers  of 
Greeoe  and  of  Rome,  aa  well  aa  of  aeveral  of  the  atandard  anthora  of  the 
priDoipal  modem  t^wgDea.  Thoa  bia  ahdrea  contained  traoilaliona  of  Hixner, 
Hetiod,  the  rainor  Ijrrie  and  elegjao  poela,  Phidar,  TleocTitua,  .J^ehjhn,  Bopho- 
clea,  Bnripidea  alkd  Ariatopbanea,  Fbto  and  Ariitotie,  Fhiloatrstna,  Epiotetna, 
SIhniib  Antnntnna,  Demealbenea,  Herodotna,  Tbneydidei,  Xenophon,  Arrian, 
Diodonia  Sicolta,  Dionyiioa  of  ITaliiiiiiinwiiii,  Poly  Una,  Flntareh,  Panaanlaa,  Olo 
CbryMatom,  Longinna,  AriatsiDctna,  Anacteon,  Lacian,  Forphyr;,  and  the  £m- 
perur  Julian.  From  the  I^tin  he  had  tranalltiona  of  LacretJna,  Vir^^  Grid, 
Horace,  Catolloa,  Hbnllna,  Loean,  Clandion,  Jaretial,  Fendna,  Flaatoa,  Teretict, 
Csaar,  SaUnat,  Lirina,  Tacitm,  Boelouiiu,  Joatin,  Cicero,  Qnintilian,  Seneoa, 
Pliny  tbs  Tonnger,  and  Apnleins.  Among  German  writera  he  had  traniladoia 
of  the  principal  worka  of  Klopabwk,  Wialand,  Goetbe,  Schiller,  of  Norden, 
Niebnhr,  bther  and  aoo,  Jobsnnea  tod  MBller,  IXeaeD,  Otto  Mollcr,  TUomer, 
Ranke,  Mendclnobn,  Kant,  the  two  ScUegeb,  Menzel,  Heinrich  Heine,  and 
Weber.  From  tbe  Italian  language  he  bad  InoalatiooB  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boo- 
cnccio,  Arioato,  l^uao,  Goorini,  Marco  Pok>,  MaofaiaTdl!,  the  Hemoriala  lA  Colam- 
bna,  Guiociardlni,  Clavigero,  Botla,  Tjuiit,  and  MEtBittuio.  Of  French  aDthoca 
he  had  tranalnliona  of  tbe  old  Fabliaux,  De  Cominea,  Froiimrt,  Monrtrdet, 
Si^laia,  Moatsigne,  Facial,  De  Reli,  De  la  Rocheroucault,  Finilon,  Rsdne, 
LBfontaine,  Motl^re,  Madame  de  S^iign^,  Bidlcao,  De  la  Sallo,  I«  Hontsa,  Ba|rin, 
Beyle,  RoHln,  MontewiDicn,  Btma,  CbarleToii,  Voltaire,  KoDsseaa,  Grimm,  Ver- 
tot,  the  Abb*  Haynal,  St.  Pierre,  Da  Vaillonl,  Volnej,  BriiBot  de  Warvnio,  De 
ClunIeT!ui,  Marmonlel,  Bartheleml,  Ifccker,  Aladame  de  SUel,  Madame  Roland, 
MIrabeaa,  Ch^nier,  Chateaubriand,  La  Roche  Jocqneleiii,  BarvD  Bumboldl,  Sia- 
mondi,  Guiiot,  De  TooqueriHe,  Lonurtine,  and  Bennger.  In  Spaniih  and 
Fortogncae  He  had  Cerranto,  Cortex,  Gomora,  Bemal  Diai,  Ija  Caaai,  De  Boto, 
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Do  8o)ii,  Q»rciUi»  Sa  1a  Vegi,  ir.  rrem,  Mnriwi*,  Mdinn,  QncTeJo,  UTloi, 
CBbren,  AlceJo,  and  CamiKiii.  It  ii  Korccly  Decenary  lo  add  lo  thu,  1  (tax, 
tediona  reoital  of  aaaia,  tbat  il  waa  cridtntly  Mr.  Domo'a  fntenliaD,  «a  br  ai  it 
ooiild  b«  aSeclad  tbrongh  Ifae  madiuni  of  IraoaUtioDS,  Ibat  hia  ahelTca  ahanid 
not  only  contain  tha  vorlu  of  the  mavter-aiinda  oT  eferj  lan^nge  aod  ag«, 
but  alao  a  fur  repreaaoltttioti  at  ihe  general  literatare  of  the  aDcient  and  modern 
tonguei. 

But  il  waa,  oT  conrae,  opon  hii  owti  lan^aage  that  be  cipeoded  hia  atrengtb ) 
TvT  here  ha  waa  able  to  drink  at  tha  ronntajna.     Fatting  aiide  pnri-lj  atacntifie, 

'^rofeaaiooal,  sod  tecbnioal  treatiin — ]n  wbicfa,  bowever,  tha  library  il  not  nhoHy 
doGt^ent — it  may  ba  aaid  to  contain,  nilh  a  few  cxceptiooa,  tha  n-orki  of  nearly 

'  every  atandard  Engliab  ukI  Amtncan  aallior,  with  a  mpioaa  supply  of  illgatra- 
tive  and  miacellaneoni  lilcratnre,  bronghl  down  (o  within  a  fbw  jean  of  bis  death, 

'  when,  under  the  growing  inBrmitiea  of  age,  he  wawd  to  add  to  bia  collection. 
No  one  department  appean  to  predominate ;  and  it  woald  be  imponble  to  gather, 
from  tbe  choice  of  bia  booita,  fbat  bia  laito  had  even  itrongly  rncDned  to  any  oDo 

.  btancb  of  rendiDg  beyond  all  other*.  He  poaaeeaed  tbe  potta  and  the  dramatiata, 
ftom  the  earlieat  period  lo  tbe  preaent  day  (more  than  three  pngtn  and  a  half  of 
tbe  printed  calalogne  »r«  derot^  to  Sbakapeare  and  bn  commcntaton ;)  a  fine 
aerie*  of  the  obroniolera;  the  biatorinna  and  biographera;  the  writers  and  cullre- 
tura  of  Toyagci  and  traveb,  among  which  ii  the  benntifal  act  of  Parcluia'ii  Pil- 
grim*, one  volume  of  whiob  waa  aeL'ctel  aa  tbe  eameat  Tolnme  oT  tbe  donation 
of  bia  bbrary  to  tbe  Hiatorieal  Sooie^  ;  the  pbilosopheia,  theologian),  moraliita, 
■aaayiata )  and  an  ample  cbtNCO  of  miKelUneon*  wrilen.  To  ennmeratc  the  meat 
important  of  tbem  would  be  idmply  to  repeat  the  prominent  name*  in  tbe  litera- 
tare of  tho  Engjiab  langnaga.  Though  not  aiming  In  any  degree  at  the  acqaW- 
Con  of  book*  «h«a  principal  valaa  conaista  in  their  rarity,  Mr.  Dowae  waa  net 
wilbontfondneaa  for  bibliographical  enrioailie*.  ni*  colleotion  oonlun*  a  conrider- 
•Ue  number  of  onriooa  wmIu  aetdom  fbnnd  on  this  aide  of  tbe  Aihnlia,  and 
BmoDg  tbem  •  magnifioenl  large  peper-oopy  of  IKddin'a  bibliographical  pnblioa- 
'  liona.  Tboogh  wimewbat  reaerred  in  apeaking  of  ha  book*,  and  generally  eon- 
tented  with  aimply  calling  a  (Hend'a  attenlion  ta  •  onriona  Tolume,  he  aoTnetiinea 
added,  in  a  kiw  Toioe,  "  A  rare  book." 

When  tbe  worlia  of  aathora,  blllug  within  hia  range,  bad  been  eolleoted  In  a 
nnifbnn  aditun,  be  waa  generally  protided  with  It.  There  ia  not  much  of  scienoe, 
abatlaot  ta  iqiplied  ;  though  that  expreen'on  may  aeem  ill  choaen,  when  I  add  that 
it  content  tranalatjona  at  Newlon'a  "  Piincipla  "  and  Laplaoe's  "  Syatem  of  the 
World."  There  ia  but  titUo  of  jarigpradenee  In  any  department ;  hot  Gmtica 
and  Vattel,  and  one  of  the  critical  cdilioni  of  Btacketone,  ahow  that  neither  the 
publio  nor  muoioipal  law  bad  been  wholly  orerlooked  by  him.  In  American 
book*  the  library  ii  rather  deficient.  It  containa  Preaidenl  John  Adam*'  "  De- 
'  (L'nca  of  the  American  Congtjtntioiu ;"  but  no  work  on  the  CoaailtntlDD  of  tbe 
TTnlted  Stales,  and  bat  f  ety  tevr  havmg  any  bearing  npon  political  qoeatioii*. 
Tliere  BTO  tbe  work*  of  Hamntm,  whom  Mr.  Dowse  greatly  mpected  ;  of  Fiaher 
Amc*i  JeSbnou'i  "Note*  on  Virginia;"  and  the  little  volnms  entitled  the 
"  PolilJoal  Legacloa  of  Waahlngton  ;"  hot  with  theae  cxceptiona,  and  tbat  of  the 
work*  of  Franklin,  whom  he  held  in  eapeeial  honor,  Mr.  Dowse'a  library  tna- 
Iwna  thewritiogf  of  no  one  of  the  Preildentx  of  the  United  State*,  nor  of  any  one 
«f  our  dIatingttUfaed  >tat«nnen.    It  ti  welt  anpplied  in  the  departmaut  «f  Atnerioon 
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liiitory,  and  in  that  biaDoh  coutaim  ■oms  worti  of  great  mrit;  and  value.  Of 
cangreaaiona]  dooameoli,  1  tblnk  there  i*  not  oua  on  the  oatalogue  ! 

Tbat  it  waiiti  nutn;  books  out  !«■  Taloablu  (ban  many  wblab  it  cantaiiu,  m  m 
doubt  true.  Nolhing  elie  woa  poaaible,  in  a  ooUeclian  of  Gvo  tbouaand  Tolumca. 
Had  it  barn  fifty  or  Gre  bondrcd  tboiuand,  thg  caw  wonld  hars  been  the  aomeL 
It  U  t0  be  remembered  alto,  tbat  he  rurined  hit  library  not  in  a  man,  and  od  tb« 
prindide  of  embracing  at  once  all  Ibe  booka  belonging  to  any  particular  depart- 
ment He  ««Dt  for  the  booka  which  he  waated ;  lor  the  booka  which  were  offered 
la  aate  oaialoguea  at  acceplable  pricci ;  tor  the  books  which  fell  in  with  his  line 
of  thought  at  the  time ;  reserTing  to  fulure  opponuni^ea  to  supply  deficieiiciM, 
and  make  departmeDta  mora  complete.  U  must  be  recollected,  too,  thai  thou^ 
hit  baaineia  piroapered,  and  yielded  what,  under  the  ciroufflstances  of  the  oase, 
might  be  deemed  an.  ample  income,  he  never  had  at  command  the  meant  A^  ex- 
travagnnt  pnrohataa.  Kotbing  would  be  more  inconuderate  than  to  comparo  hia 
library  with.  t}ie  gftft  JbreigQ  private  librariea — Mr.  Grenvilte's  or  Lord  Specoet'a 
in  Eng{aD4,.qr  Mr.  Leowi'a  in  [bit  aoimtry,OD  which  princely  Ibrtunea  have  beqn 
expended ;  aJlhopgh,  if  estimated  in  proportion  to  hit  meaiu,  hit  modest  oolle^ 
tioa  would  nqt  tqfTer  in  the  eontratt.  "  Wbea  I  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age," 
Hr.  Dowae  moAri^  M>  Mr.  Hcknor,  "  I  never  had  sjiy  meuna  but  Ihe  wages  cf 
A  journeyman  leather  dtoaier,  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  moiith ;  I  had  never  paid 
five  dollara  fba  oooTeyaoce  from  one  place  to  another ;  I  never  had  worn  a  pair  at 
boots  I  and  I  waa  at  (hat  time  in  (bo  poatewon  of  aeveral  hondred  good  booka, 
w^  bound." 

Far  a  long  courae  of  yeaia,  ha  leemt  to  have  contemplated  no  other  destination 
for  bis  books  than  that  which  awaita  the  majority  of  libraries  at  home  and  abroad — 
that  of  ooming  to  the  hammer  on  (he  decease  of  their  proprietors.  Happily  fcr 
,1M — and,,  may  1  not  add,  happily  for  him  while  ho  yet  lived  1 — ha[^y  tm  bit 
piemory,  be  conceived  the  noUe  idea  of  bettowing  it,  while  ho  lived,  on  a  pnUi« 
inttitntioii. .  By  an  act  of  oalm  •eir-poasession  rarely  wltneaaed  ao  near  the  falling 
of  (he  oartaio,  be  called  yon,  sir  (Hon.  Robert  C.  Winlhrap,)  with  our  worthy 
VKOciate,  Air.  Livenaore,  to  hit  preseooe,  at  the  repmcntatives  of  our  sociutj  ( 
mhI  divesting  hinuelf  in  our  (avor  of  what  hod  been  his  most  valued  property — 
the  occnpatjun  of  hit  Ume,  the  ornament  of  hit  eiittenoe — in  which  he  had  lived 
hia  Ufe  and  breathed  hia  aoni,  trantferred  it  lo  lbs  Maanwhotetta  Hbtorical 

You,  gentlemen  of  the  Eirtorical  Society,  apprcoiated  the  value,  yon  felt  (b* 
importanoe,  of  (he  gift  of  his  library,  and  received  ilatatacred  truiL  Ton  have 
Mntecrated  to  it  an  apartment,  I  may  venture  |o  toy,  not  unsorthy  a  oolleclion  so 
cnrioaa  in  ila  history,  to  precions  in  its  ccntenlt — on  ioner  room  io  your  lubatantia] 
granite  bnitding,  approached  Ihrough  your  own  intoretting  gallery  of  porlralta 
Md  eitremely  important  historical  librvy,  looking  out  from  its  windows  on  the 
hallowed  ground  where  the  pioua  falhera  of  Bosion  and  Alaaachnartt*  rett  in 
peaoe.  Here,  appropriately  arranged  in  oonyenient  and  toatehil  cabinets  at  tha 
expense  of  hit  eiecolon,  and  by  thn^  liberality,  wisely  interpreiiug  and  carrying 
oat  the  muniliccnt  inlenUontof  (he  donor,  endowed  wi(b  a  fund  which  wilt  inaoro 
(bat  pemiaoent  sapervinon  and  care,  without  which  (he  best  library  toon  falls  into 
decay,  it  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  al"4)>a  at  well  aaa  "^)»i'( '•I'— a  nobia 
■nonamsnt,  more  durable,  more  significaDl,  than  marble  ur  brtta — lo  his  pure  and 
JtMutred  memory. .   There,  with  the  aacrcd  repoae  of  death  btacsih  (ho  wiudowa. 
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■ad  At  liTmg  repMa  of  ouuBBcd  iriidoai  Bmnd  Ibe  wdit,  fto  wtll-cbaMB 
Tolamea— Ihfl  mIms  (br  •  V»g  lift  of  bia  eno  lDD«)y,  bai,  thT«q[)i  tlutd,  Dot 
Oba^'riea  boon — >will  attract,  udim,  {oAmn,  ud  lurtnict  iiiujijil  i  a  gcDarslraiia. 
Tb«re  bta  benignant  oooatenaiMa — adminrbljr  portrajed  bir  tlia  akiUTal  artiM,  M 
Iba  Nqneat  of  tbe  ■oeiety,  In  ths  laat  week*  of  Ua  life — will  oDDtinos  to  amQa 
■pott  tbe  Tivlor  tbat  gmial  veloome,  whiob,  «hll«  ba  K^vi,  etar  made  the  oorctad 
Moeaa  to  hb  library  AoMj  ddightfiil.  Thtra  tb«  •ikot  and  •Etf'diMnatmg  man, 
■ptaking  by  the  llpi  of  all  tha  wiaa  and  bmooi  of  oar  language,  anmbled  hj  Ui 
iMte  Md  jodgmoDt  on  tbe  ihelvM,  wilt  hold  waTCHa  wtdi  itadiatM  and  thoogbt- 
M  rmdera,  •■  long  at  the  ear  driaka  In  tba  mnnc  of  tha  mighty  maaten  of  ^ 
Aiglidi  toogtM — aa  long  aa  the  mind  Aall  hunger,  with  an  appetite  whiob  growa 
whh  ledalgenoe,  Sir  the  inteUectoal  fiod  whiofa  neremtUka  *B(liM*er«li>]». 
or  tbia  Mbratj,  bia  neigbbar,  Maod  and  aMenler,  Gearga  Ciannora,  Bbq., 


*'  Perhipa  there  never  waa  a  librat;  of  tba  aam*  tftei«li«F*  ^  ^>°'^  **" 
Mare  doaelj  Identified  with  tba  oolieetor.  Hia  library  wai  to  binn  srare  than  a 
otdledlion  of  rare  and  coatly  latelkottwl  treamrea.  Bach  rdanR  poiacMod  HnM 
apeclal  intereat;  ta  ittrai  at  Rrat  boogbt  and  read  beoadao  the  aathor  or  hb  work 
^eaaed  hhn,  or  becaaae  H  either  directly  or  inditwidy  nBHrated  'aooie  theory, 
prinot^,or  object,  in  wbloh  be  Mtinlerealed.'  A.  bol*,'<we>  aJMlWed  tea^aaa 
■pan  hia  ibelTea,  bnsune  to  tint  a  ocintaot  oofntanimi  aod  •  imMMl  Mead.  I»- 
dead,  throDgh  tbe  greater  part  of  bia  long  lift,  bia  cbiaT  eonwcM  waa  with  tbna 
ailcnt  icat^ra,  these  gentle  g«idea.  lie  enjoyed,  il  ia  Irae,  tbe  viaita  of  peraont 
•f  onltiraled  intellactnal  and  reSned  tnate  from  bia  owa  nelgbborbood  or  ftom  a 
diatanee;  battbeaeTi*ita«ereihort,U'notinrreqaent,andBfiurdedlitt]eoppDrtanity 
far  any  thing  more  than  paaing  remaika  reapeeCng  anthon  and  editioDa, 

"Hwgh  Mr.  Dowae  IJTed  to  taaeh  by  bimaelr,  be  ahodd  aot  baeanrfiwud  ■ 
•oMaiy  nuM.  Id  bi*  eoily  lib,  be  eonld  hare  traly  adopted  the  kmrnga  (f  -. 
Chaiubf :  '  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  ihoo^  tba  pBa^urona  of  tny 
awn  time  will  not  enter  my  obaoure  dwetllD^.  If  the  iMred  wrilen  wilt  enter, 
ud  take  np  their  abode  nndermy  ro>^;  if  HOtoo  wiD  anaamylhrtaliidd  to  ring 
to  taeat  Paradiae ;  and  Bhaktpeare,  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imaglnalton  and 
Ae  worklngi  of  die  htunan  heart ;  and  I'^nklin,  to  enrich  me  wMl  hh  pfaelleil 
wladMii — I  dutll  twt  plee  Ibr  want  of  hileltoiitaal  eompaiiioaihipi  and  I  way  h«- 
eoase  a  oaltivatad  nan,  Ikmigh  airiaded  from  what  ia  called  tin  beat  nflar^  in  . 
flie  place  where  I  IItc.'  Hiia  glorWMB  oompanionahip  he  had  ;  and  it  fiiUy  aafficed 
him  when  hia  '  dwellipg '  waa  do  longer  '  qboonre,'  and  when  he  woald  have  bem 
wdeomed  and  honored  in  any  aooiety  of  oaltiTBted  minda." 
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L   V8I  (UTICBXTIDAL  ME^UJD.  *''* 

1.  The  adjeoljve  eaUcAetteal  u  derived  from  the  Gre«k.    The  verb ,, 
xar¥/^iu,  from  «hieh  it  ja  fonBod,  is  aaid  to  be  lued  in  the  earlier 
Greek  writers  in  the  senw  of  "  to  reBOoiid  or  make  it  pleaunt  aein,'?  it 
Jkc,  bat  in  tiri  Til^'Oreek  writen  Mdintbe  Fathers  it  tiiprifies  "  t& 
liutnict  in  flrel  prlodplea — especially  the  &st  principlea  of  religion."  ' 
lite  verb  oc^un  seyflr&l  times  in  the  New  Testament — for  instance,  in 
Iiake,i.  4 ;.  Acta,  xvili  £S,  xxi.  21,34;  Rom.  ii.  18;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19; 
Gal  TU  6  ;■  -—iia  twrwlated  MMwding  to  the  context,  "  to  instnict," 
"to  inform,"  **«o  teack" 

S.  Hie  catechetical  method,  as  we  employ  the  phrase,  it  the 
method  of  teaching  by  qneetioning.  Yet  all  qneationing  does  not 
come  under  this  head.  Questions  may  be  asked  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  whether  what  has  been  premosly  learned  has  been  lightly 
UBderstood  and  ia  remembered  by  the  pupib  This  ia  examinatton, 
not  oaleckiaation.  Cateche^cal  queationing  implica  teaching — exam- 
inatory"  qneAtioning,  merely  testing  or  proving.  In  practice  they 
readily  blend,  bnt  it  is  better  to  consider  them  separately. 

3.  In  emplojNng  this  method,  the  teadier  should  previously  dedde 
in  his  own  mind  the  track  that  he  intends  to  pursue  in  inipart)0|c  bit 
tnfarmation ;   and  tbia  will  neoataarily  differ'  aceerdii^  to  droum*  , 
ttanoea.     A  few  general  renutrka  are  tbera&n«  ail  that  can  be  hers  ' 
oflered  on  the  anbjecL 

4.  The  first  class  of  qneatiotu  may  have  reference  to  the  meaningi 
«€  the  words  nngly. 

All  language  is  more  or  lets  figoradre,  and  words  frequently  make 
a  more  vivid  and  lasting  impreasion  upon  ns  when  we  know  their 
precise  literal  meaning  at  well  at  tbdr  ordinary  signification.  But 
the  extant  to  which  this  analysis  ought  to  be  carried  most,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  age  and  genertd  attainments  of  the  acholara,  Ac.,  &c 

5.  Iba  aeoond  cIsk  of  questions  may  refer  to  the  ezpreaaiona  em- 
ployed, that  ia,  the  words  taken  in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
one  anotbar — theur  syntactical  relations. 

Peculiar  ooUooati«ia  of  mrda  or  idioms  are  to  be  fonad  in  ererj 
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Unjiuige,  mod  they  abound  io  the  English  laag^nage,  in  mhuii  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  we  hare  to  employ  three  or  four  words  to 
convey  an  idea  which  in  other  languagea  may  be  expretsed  by  a 
■ingle  word.* 

0.  The  third  daia  of  qnestions  may  aim  at  elidting  the  &ct«  or 
doctrines  taught  in  the  subject,  with  tbur  reUtions  and  bearings  to  cot- 
lateral  &cta  OT  doctrines. 

1.  In  the  fourth  class  of  qnestions,  an  endeavor  may  be  made  to 
elicit  the  inferences  which  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  full  considera- 
tion of  the  subject — or  in  other  wordis  the  lesson  that  it  teaches,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  application  of  the  instruction. 

8.  If  the  questions  are  of  an  eiaminatory  kind,  they  may  be  put 
with  great  rapidity,  but  if  of  a  catechetical  kind,  more  time  may 
intervene,  yet  not  so  long  as  to  allow  the  catechumens  to  get  into  a 
state  of  quiescent  sluggishness. 

9.  One  general  mla  for  the  conducting  of  the  catechetical  process, 
is  to  Ml  as  titlU  at  potnbU.  It  is  always  better  to  elicit  the  informa* 
tion  by  subordinate  questions,  where  it  can  be  done,  than  to  tell  the 
pupils  in  a  direct  fbrm.f 

10.  In  teaching  by  the  catechetical  method,  one  should  by  all 
means  avoid  long  intervening  explana^ons,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  preach  men  ta. 

11.  In  his  questioning  the  teacher  ought  to  endeavor,  by  a  kind  of 
mental  substitution,  to  place  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  condition  of 
bis  scbolara  as  it  regards  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
But  in  doing  this,  he  ought  not  of  course  to  descend  to  the  incorrect 
language  or  manners  of  his  scholars,  but  gradually  lead  them  to  imi- 
tate himself  in  these  respects, 

12.  A  monotony  of  voice  in  questioning  ought  to  be  avoided. 


ua|o  BiMl  £>r  u,  vti  «•  cu  mx 
■  ud  fnl,  ill  iTvlh  muH  bi  tnn» 

kl«l,lf  weWDUldlAi'nt  uiil/«Jnap«i(lii|iI,  U  DtMa  rifUlj,  olairiT,  and  TiTldt^.    8k Dr. 

AriKil  J'>  DlKoom. 
I  The  dnlnble  polul  k,  lo  InHniule  j 


IbcDi  maj  EhlDf  In  tba  war,  aod  that  Ibi 

Thl.  (TldMitlr  requlra  miuh  p«11«a  prullqf  an 
Bieuliilu,  RanuilhmTi{iDfFdIheCEpielt/ari 
f  BIO  their  worklBC,  w  that  ht  mtj  kosw  wbm  and 
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Whntevcr  pilcTi  of  voice  be  sdopted,  if  a  monotone  be  persisted  in, 
it3  effuct  ia  to  beget  weariness — and  in  cbildreu  perhaps  sooner  than 
in  grown  persons. 

13.  On  the  other  band,  a  suitable  variety  of  inflention  in  the  voice 
tcndi  powerfully  to  aiv.ikcn  mid  preserve  the  attention,  to  deepen 
impressions,  and  to  lead  the  pupils  themselves  to  employ  correct  and 
appropriate  modes  of  expression. 

14.  Tlie  catechetical  lesson  lliat  attains  its  object  in  a  sati-factory 
way  by  the  shortest  coiirw,  is  the  best.  Questions  that  lend  too  far 
from  the  principal  point  of  the  lesson  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided. 

If  the  teacher  perceive  tliat  the  course  ho  intended  to  pursue  is 
likely,  from  some  unforeseen  cause,  to  lead  him  too  far  from  the 
object  of  the  "lesson,  lie  may  change  that  conrse ;  yet  the  necessity 
for  making  such  a  change  should  if  possible  he  avoided,  as  it  gen- 
erally man  more  or  less  the  eSbctivencss  of  the  lesson. 

15.  In  general,  the  qonition  ought  not  to  be  put  to  each  scholar 
seriatim,  but  to  the  whole  division  or  class.  By  this  means  the 
attention  of  all  is  kept  on  tlie  stretch.  Id  general,  too,  the  nns\ver 
ought  to  be  given  by  an  individual  pupil,  and  not  by  tlie  whole  division 
or  class  simultaneously.  Too  many  questions  ought  not  to  be  nsked 
hi) mediately  af^r  one  another  of  the  same  pupil ;  and  each  ought  to 

,  answer  only  a  fair  proportion  of  the  whole.  Each  scholnr,  whenever 
it  can  bo  done,  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  lonu  cjue.stions  in 

■  every  lesson.  Where  the  attainments  of  the  division  or  class  vary 
considerably,  the  questions  may  be  so  framed  and  no  addressed  as  in 
some  me.Tsure  to  meet  this  variety.  Tlie  pupil  that  is  required  to 
answer  ought  to  be  addressed  liy  name,  or  otherwise  made  to  know 
80  certainly  that  he  is  apjiealed  to,  as  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding 
on  this  point. 

In  tlie  catechetical  method  there  are  two  principal  clementB  that 
claim  our  attention — the  question  and  tlia  aiiawcr. 

Tlie  Qveilian  ouylit  wltobe  aAdie  Uu  FaiiUs'  Com^tlusision, 

1.  In  language. 

2.  It  ought  not  to  be  above  it  iii  («»«& 

3.  It  ought  not  to  bo  too  fompl^x,  that  ia,  include  fn  it  to  many 
particulars  as  to  bewilder.  Tlic  obvious'  remedy  for  this  is  to  break 
np  the  question  into  a  numberof  rninriler  ones. 

4.  The  question  ought  not  to  require  a  longer  answer  than  the 
pupils  can  properly  eipress  in  language.     On  the  other  liaDrl — 

5.  It  ought  not  to  be  frequently  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  the 
monoayllabio  answer  yti  or  no.  8ucb  qutBtran*  do  Bft  sufficiently 
exercise  the  miuds  of  the  pupils. 

24  (-■  I 
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6.  The  question  ought  not  to  be  put  too  frequently  in  the  tani4 
form  of  wordt. 

Uniformitj  long  continued  creates  mental  trenrinexs  id  all  peraona, 
Hnd  will  of  coareo  do  so  sooner  in  tbo  case  of  children  tban  in  per- 
sons of  mature  mind.  For  nben  the  speaker  censes  to  be  iutdresting, 
grown  persons  may  ceases  to  attend  to  him ;  and  bj  turning  tbeir 
lliuugbla  inward,  tbey  possess  in  reflection  a  much  larger  store  lA 
entertainment  than  juung  children. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  teacher  by  using  correct  and  varied 
liinguag«  leads  his  papils  insewiibly  to  imitate  him  in  this  respect ; 
Bill!  80  to  acquire  the  valuable  habit  of  (orrect  mental  composition — 
a  j>oint  which  onght  not  to  be  ovorlooVcd  even  in  onr  most  element- 
ary schools.  The  learning  of  grammar  rules  vill  not  of  itself  accom- 
plish this.  Practice  is  necesnary,  and  no  school -exercise  affords  ft 
hotter  frt'ld  fi)r  this  practice  than  the  catechetical  method.' 

I.  The  quention  ought  to  bo  pointed  and  definite — not  imffue, 
amliiffuoui,  or  ohaeuTe. 

8.  It  oHght  in  general  to  admit  but  of  one  rorrett  aji-voer. 

0.  The  question  ought  to  depend  OS  to  its  itiftt^  upon  the  charact«r 
of  the  preceding  answer. 

10.  The  qnestion  in  general  ought  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
pveci'ding  and  subsequent  questions,  chat  ons  link  of  a  chain  bears 
to  the  tiatg  adjacent  to  it. 

II.  The  question  ought  in  general  to  be  nhorl. 

The  attainments  of  the  pupils  must  parity  decide  the' latitude  to 
be  allowed  in  this  respect. 

12.  The  question  ouglit  to  contain  no  superjtuotu  wordt.  It  is 
possible  by  multi})lyiog  words  to  increase  obscurity — and  every 
unnecessary  word  in  a  question  put  to  children  is  not  only  useless,  it 
is  injurious ;  if  it  does  no  good,  it  is  sure  to  do  harm. 

13.  The  question  ought  not  to  end  frequently  in  the  word  whatf 
H.  Koed  we  say  that  it  ought  to  be  grammatically  correct? 

I7ie  Aniv.'er. 

1.  The  question  cither  is  or  is  not  answered.  In  the  latter  cue, 
the  first  thing  the  lencher  tiught  to  do  is  not  to  say,  "IIow  stupid 
you  are  !"  but  to  consider  whether  the  cause  of  the  failure  rests  with 
himself  or  with  the  pupils.  If  be  observes  not  carelessness  and  evi- 
dent inattention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  let  him  always  look  to 
himself  fii«t  for  the  cause  of  the  failure. 

2.  Perhaps  he  bos  put  the  queetiou  in  a  too  difficult,  too  obscure, 
or  too  ambiguous  form,  and  iiss  at  the  same  time  asked  it  in  a  harsh, 
nnsympathizing,  repuUive,  or  inlimidatjng  manner,  &e.,  &&     If  any 
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sueh  fiiulta  exist  on  Ute  part  of  the  teacher,  they  murt  of  course  b« 
corrected. 

8.  If  the  pupih  do  not  answer,  it  n  either  because  they  can  not  or 
will  not.  In  the  Utter  cnse,  their  silence  may  originatft  in.  tuUeaiutij 
ill'tempsr,  tpitt,  or  bravado.  Against  that  ^Mrk  bf  which  tkete  are 
inanireitatioiis — sbonld  H  ever  in  any  measure  show  itself—  the 
tbaulier  must  sfreKHouBly  eat  his  Caca. 

Or  itniBf  originate  ia  timidity,  ftar  of  antteerin/f  loronglg,  bath-; 
fulnen,  dlx.,  <tx. — ^whicb  hindraiices  are  to  be  got  oTcr  b/  a  kind 
and  encouraging  inanner. 

The  pupils'  inahilitj'  to  answer  may  also  origiaate  in  their  inatteiH 
tion,  or  tM);  want,  of  sufficient  command  of  language  properly  to 
ei;prcas  theinavlves,  &c,  icn.  The  remedies  for  these  causes  of  fail- 
ure are  obvioua. 

4.  The  aoFiwer  when  given  is  either  riffbt  or  WTO»g,  It  is  right 
when  it  is  correct  aa  it  respects  fitct ;  that  is,  antteert  to  the  question, 
ond  is  properly  expressed;  and  it  is  wrong  when  it  is  deficient  in 
either  of  tliese  respects. 

5.  The  auswer  may  be  cither  wholly  wrong,  that  is,  fuUe,  or  only 
partly  wrong,  that  is,  fauUij. 

If  the  question  has  been  properly  asked,  and  a  false  aoswer  is 
returned,  the  fault  lies  with  the  pupils. 

6.  They  may  answer  wrongly  from  playfulness,  carelessness,  inat- 
tention, or  absence  of  mind — their  thonghts  may  be  at  the  ends  of 
the  eiirlh,  Ac,  or  they  may  not  have  fully  heard,  or  rightly  under- 
stood, the  question. 

In  the  jattar  cases,  the  remedy  is  the  repetition  of  the  question  in 
a  perfectly,  distinct  and  audible  tone  of  voice,  and  in  a  form  that 
admits  not  of  being  misunderstood. 

7.  Or  the  answer  may  be  false  because  the  pupils  really  entertain 
feke  ideas  re^>eoting  the  matter  to  which  the  question  relates.  Id 
which  case  it  is  of  course  tlte  teacher's  business  forthwith  to  correct 
carefully  and  thoroughly  sucti  false  notions. 

8.  The  answer  may  be  only  partly  wrong  or  faulty.  With  respect 
to  the  tnaller  of  the  answer;  this  is  the  case  when  the  pupil  answers 
more  than  the  teacher  desired — or  when  he  does  not  answer  the 
question  actually  asked,  but  passing  over  the  intermediate  steps, 
gives  an  answer  to  a  question  to  which  he  perceives  the  present 
question  points — tk^j,  is,  Le  anticipates  the  teacher  in  his  process. 
Thi&'only  happens  in  the  case  of  children  of  quick  parts.  The 
teacher  can  not  greatly  blamo  such  pupils,  yet  for  the  snko  of  those 
of  weaker  capacities  the  practice  must  bo  checked ;  and  if  tlio  fut- 
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ward  are  allowed  to  answer,  they  must  give  only  the  precise  answer 
which  each  question  requires. 

0.  An  answer  mny  also  be  false  with  respect  to  lis  matter,  when  it 
is  obscurely  or  iodefinitely  eiprescd — when  it  gives  the  genus  JDSI«ad 
of  the  species,  or  the  epccies  instead  of  tlie  individual— or  when  the 
answer  is  only  a  part  of  what  the  question  required. 

10.  The  teacher  ought  not  Rternly  to  check  or  discourage  auch 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  pupils — provided  tbey  proceed  from  an 
evident  desire  ta  learn,  and  to  do  their  best.  He  ought  rather  to 
seem  pleased  with  such  Answers,  aod  gently  lead  the  pupib  by  addi- 
tional questions  to  correct  tbeir  inaccuracies. 

11.  An  answer  may  be  partly  wrong  aa  respects  its  form,  by  eon- 
tiuning  grammatical  ini'slakes.  These  the  teacher  will  either  correct 
himself,  or  allow  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  correct  them. 
Such  mistakes  are  perhaps  never  intentionally  made,  and  tbe  pupil 
that  commits  them  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  laughed  aL 

12.  The  answer  is  fnulty  in  form  when  it  is  not  given  in  that  part 
of  speech  or  form  of  sentence  which  the  question  requires;  when,  for 
instance,  a  verb  is  given  instead  of  a  nouo,  a  word  instead  of  a  sen- 
tence, &c.,  &c.  A  simple  repetition  of  the  question  in  such  cases 
will  generally  lead  the  pupils  to  detect  and  correct  such  faulty 
expressions. 

13.  An  answer  may  also  be  regarded  as  foulty  with  respect  to 
form,  when  it  is  unintelligible  on  account  of  being  mutteringly  or 
indistinctly  spoken.  Such  answers,  when  they  do  occur,  should  never 
be  passed  over.  Distinct  speaking,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils,  is  a  matter  of  bo  vital  importance  that  throughout 
the  entire  business  of  instruction  too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid 
upon  it. 

14.  The  answer  may  also  be  &u1ty  by  being  irrelevant  to  the 
question.  It  may  contun  in  it  something  absurd  or  ridiculous — or 
it  may  be  given  in  improper  or  vulgar  language.  But  such  answers 
wilt  not  often  occur,  and  will,  perhaps,  never  be  given  intentionally 
in  a  well-ordered  school. 

15.  The  treatment  of  such  offenders  m«st  depend  entirely  upon 
tbe  spirit  in  which  tbe  offense  is  committed.  We  content  oureelves, 
therefore,  by  merely  observing  that  gutuiag,  random,  and  foolith 
answers  ehould  be  vigorously  discountenanced.  Such  answering  is 
injurious  to  the  pupil  himself,  often  disrespectful  4o  the  teacher,  and 
always  a  nuisance  and  hindrance  to  the  class  or-division  in  which  it 
occurs. 
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Counadi  and  Catiiioiu  Reipeclirtg  the  Employmeat  of  Ou  CalaJietieal  Mtthod. 

1.  The  teacher  sboutd  never  tell  the  fitst  letter,  first  ej'IIuhle,  first 

word,  or  tint  part  of  the  aneivcr.     TliU  ouly  gives  rise  to  tlioagbtless 


2.  The  teaclicr  ought  not  cnpricioiisly  to  require  the  pupil  to  give 
the  nnswer  in  the  precipe  words  that  he  (tlie  teacher)  may  liiaiself 
have  lliouglit  of,  and  in  liis  own  mind  prescribed,  as  it  nere,  for  the 
question.  TLJs  oiily  occasions  loss  of  time,  and  needlessly  discour- 
ngra  nnd  dampens  tlie  ardor  uf  the  pupil,  who  inny,  in  his  own  mind, 
feei  convinced  tlint  be  answered  correctly,  lliough  perhaps  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  words  which  the  teacher  wished  to  have. 

3.  The  tenclior  need  not  repeat  every  correct  answer.  This  ought 
to  hi  avoided  because,  aa  in  tho  former  case,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
also  renders  the  lesson  too  easy. 

Such  repetition  is  only  allowable  when  the  pnpils  are  ei(ber  very 
young  or  of  slender  capacities.  Children  of  ordinary  parts  can,  with 
proper  altentioit,  readily  follow  a  vrell-arranged  and  well -con  ducted 
catcchcticiil  lesson.  The  teacher  ought,  however,  to  repeat,  and  cause 
to  be  ivpeated,  the  more  difficult  aoswers  and  Uie  chief  points  in  the 

4.  Tbo  teacher  ought  to  take  care  tbat  be  does  not  contract  the 
habit  of  accompanying  every  correct  answer  by  a  mark  of  approba- 
tion expressed  In  some  stereotyped  phrase — such  as,  "  very  well,'' 
"very  good,"  "quite  right,"  "that's  a  good  boy,"  "that's  a  good 
girl,"  &C.,  &:c.  The  teacher  can  by  his  manner  at  once  show  whether 
the  answer  be  correct  or  not.  Such  ever-recurring  repetition  is  there- 
fore a  mere  loss  of  time.  It  may,  too,  have  an  injurious  influence 
on  the  pupils.  They  are  likely  either  to  expect  to  be  praised  on 
every  occasion,  or  else,  from  its  being  bestowed  so  indiscriminately, 
to  attach  no  value  whatever  to  it.  In  the  latter  case,  when  an 
inslanco  docs  occur  in  which  approbation  may  be  really  merited,  and 
ought  to  bo  bestowed,  the  teacher,  by  tliis  bad  habit,  has  deprived 
himself,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  power  of  giving  such  praise.  The 
teadier's  marked  approbation  ought  therefore  eiily  to  be  bestowed  on 
proper  occasions — as,  for  instance,  when  a  question  of  more  than 
ordinary  difficulty  has  been  answered,  or  when  an  answer  baa  been 
given  evincing  great  attention  and  (hough tfulnoss,  Ac. 

5.  Tlie  tencher  should  never  allow  any  oilier  pupil  to  answer  s 
question  than  the  one  who  is  ashed.  If  others  are  prepared  to  an- 
swer, tbey  may  show  Uiat  they  are  so  by  holding  out  their  finger,  or 
band,  horizontally.     Confused  answering,  too,  that  i^,  several  sjieuking 
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■t  one  time,  ou^ht  never  to  be  allowed.  In  such  a  case,  tlie  teacher 
ean  neither  judge  of  the  correctneBs  nor  of  the  value  of  the  answer. 
BeeidM  this,  the  praoUce  may  give  rise  toparrotinff  repetition,  which 
ought,  hy  all  meaiiR,  to  bo  guarded  againat, 

t.  Some  think  it  better  that  the  answer  should  never  he  given  in 
a  single  word,  but  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  ofKcntenoe  complete 
in  iMelf  For  instance,  suppose  the  question  asked — "  What  is  the 
■hape  of  the  world?" — the  answer  would  not-  be  simply  "round" — 
but  would  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  sentenee,  thus — "  the 
world  is  round."  This  plan  will  occupy  more  time  than  the  one  gen- 
erally in  use.  As  an  occasional  variety,  however,  of  the  ordinary 
method,  wo  feel  sure  that  the  time  it  might  occupywould  not  be 
misspent. 

1.  The  teacher  may,  if  he  thinlc  tit,  allow  the  pu^ls  .t«  ask  him 
<|uestions  or  propose  to  him  difficulties,  arising  out  of  the  leston :  but 
if  such  a  liberty  is  allowed,  Care  must  be*taken  that  it  be  only  em- 
ployed nilhin  proper  limits  and  in  ^proper  spirit  With  due  caution 
and  control,  the  practice  may  be'nttendod  with  advantage.  Sui^ 
questions  are  always  sure  to  excite  the  attention  of  even  the  lesa 
thougbtflil  pupils.  Questions  that  are  in  this  way  put  foreign  to  the 
subject,  or  in  an  imperfect  form,  Ac,  &c.,  &c,,  the  teacher  will  readily 
know  how  to  deal  with.  Any  pupil  that  has  endeavored  to  under- 
stand the  lesson,  but  has  not  been  able  to  do  so,  should  always  be 
allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  teU  bis  difficulties  to  his  teadiei  at 
a  proper  time. 

8.  Mental  surfeiting,  whether  it  may  bo  (Wcasioned  hy  too  long 
lessons,  or  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  ought  to  bo  as  carefiilly 
guarded  against  as  physical  surfeiting,  and  for  the  very  same  reasons.- 
For  they  both  alike  injure  health,  destroy-  the  appetite,  ami  create, 
for  the  most  part,  a  disgust  and  lonHiittg  for  the  food,  mental  or 
physical,'  that  has  been  indBlfeeti-in*  9Stt6ty. ' 

This  caution  is,  of  course,  applicAletivlU  methods. 

9.  It  is  better^-Hhl  gcncnil,  tlt)tl  the  pupil  ehiould  asswer  in  his  ovn 
words,  and  n(Jf  in  the  words  of  the  text-book — except,  of  course,  in 
cases  where  the  object  is  to  trennuro  np  in  the  memory  the  precUa 
language,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  instruction  conveyed  in  it. 

10.  The  teacher  ought  always  to  previously  prepare  his  catechet- 
ical lesson.  We  have  heai'd  of  teacliers  who  boasted  that  they  never 
prepared  their  lessons ;  but  such  a  boast  is  much  too  silly  and  vun 
to  deserve  even^a-passinyjiotice — except  in  the  way  of  reprehension. 
Under  ordinary  cirdttn^MtceB  the  pretense  of  not  having  prepared 
tlie  lesson  is  no  vMlMiicuse  for  its  being  a  bad  one  ;  and,  on  tho 
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other  band,  a  carefiil  prepantioa  doet  not  at  all  detract  from  a  good 

Icuon. 

II.  Tbe  teacher  ought  not,  ID  giving  bis  catechetical  leasons,  to  nse 
a  boob,  that  is,  to  have  the  book  in  hia  hand,  or  to  bo  otherwise  con- 
fined to  it ;  and  this  holds  equally  good,  even  should  the  book  be 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  Such  teaching,  if 
teaching  it  deservos  to  be  called,  is  not  the  catechetical  method. 
The  moment  tijat  a  teacher  becomes  confined  rigidly  and  mechanic- 
aliy  to  his  text-book,  he  ceases  to  )«,  iu  the  higher  sense  of  the  term, 
a  tcQcbcr ;  he  is  rather  a  task'master, 

Soeraiit  MeOuxi  Applied  to  Scligwua  Iiulmdiim, 

The  followiug  observations  occur  in  a  charge  delivered  by  Arch- 
deacon Bather,  in  183fi  :— 

I.  The  bntlncai  of  the  raWehial  ii  fs  fint.  iiulmct  his  papjli,  by  qoaiioning 
tlie  ir.ennlDg  into  Ihom,  nnil  then  rxamine  Ibcni,  by  quoallKQlng  it  out  uC  ibt-m. 
The  pmctl>;<!  rccnmnirndrd  hw,  if  roursr,  Ita  difficnhiw ;  and  the  method  <«ti 
not  be  full;  ihowa  withont  more  minuto  eiiunplcs  than  cnn  well  be  ^ivcn  in  sn 
sdilros  of  this  nalnre.     I  may  powiibly,  bnn-evtr,  cs|)lnin  nij-wlf  in  •"mfi  Ae^rM. 

Tbi;  thins  to  bo  .done  la,  to  ixmen  the  iniDds  uf  a  nunibi'r  of  itfiKimnt  nnd 
heedlen  children  with  the  wiwe  sad  metning,  »-e  will  my,  uT  one  of  uur  Lord'* 
paralilva,  aud  to  britig  tbcm  to  pcrceire  and  (Mn*:d<T  the  practical  Invon  wli!<.-[i  it 
II  intended  to  eonvvy.  Xa  order  to  this,  their  allcution  mnat.  in  Iha  fint  place,  be 
(piinod  and  fixfd ;  nnd  then  there  will,  probobly,  bo  wnrds  and  phrsKs  to  b«  ex- 
pkiiiii-d,  pcrhapi  old  cUBtoms  eko — thn  literul  «(ury  or  aimilitude  to  be  compsrvd 
with  Ihi-  religious  Irath  or  doctrine  which  it  i»  empti>red  to  Illustrate,  and  .ilher 
portion*  of  Scriplure  to  bo  cited  and  brought  to  t>ear  on  the  poiul  iu  hand,  in  a 
way  uf  cnnBrnuUion  or  further  expusittun. 

'riieri  thrre  are  tu-o  wnys  of  pnwoedini; ;  yon  may  prtack  or  IreiHri  upon  tlio 
(uhjpi-t,  and  in  »  doinR  yun  tell  your  beuren  wbiit  you  hnre  aaqninH]  and  aawr- 
liuned  yonrselves  ;  or  elw  yuu  may  uomniDDieste  intlructjon.  as  I  adviw-.  fry  lui- 
lag  funtioo*  nnd  conccCtiif  tht  aaiatri.  or,  I  alinuld  rather  any,  by  bringing 
thu  oliiMrPn  themKlret  to  correct  them,  by  meMi  of  furtber  qucstioiuM);  on  your 
plrt :  and  in  that  esse  they  tell  you  evei^  lli'ng.  The  eatecbwt'i  nittliu:!  forces 
(he  ch  M  li>  think.  Some  till le  effort  and  a[)pllc;ition  of  mind  is  required  of  him — 
U  ictually  eituited  (rum  him  enry  moment. 

Insluad  of  making  a  speech,  the  inslniclor  has  pal  s  qucslion  ;  perhaps  he  hits 
gnlno  answer,  nra  wmn;;(smwer;  bat  he  is  not  benting  the  ■ir,»nd  hi*  piilnsnre 
not  thrown  nway.  If  be  has  bat  shown  Ua  |iapll  thai  something  bos  buen  saked 
of  him  In  which  beonn  render  no  reply,  at  lessthe  has  nrreslod  his  nltenllon,  and 
prubiibly  extiti-i  his  euri««tly,  and  eonvinoed  him.mureovar,  of  hisignorsnce,and 
made  him  pcrct'lve  jnat  in  whul  plsreand  instance  he  needs  information;  nnd 
thereHire,  if  he  has  not  made  a  proselyle,  he  has  gnl  a  hearer,  and  Trom  so  smitll 
abejrnniria  greater  things  are  soon  to  follow,  Uf  lias  the  opportunity,  whilst  tlie 
enurhelii'ni  inslrociinn  ia  proci'edint!.  of  intiirqiersing, »  he  gels  his  rcplir*,  nmny 
brief  r^narhi  and  prncticul  obaerralions,  in  a  natural  and  liTely,  and  tb<-refore 
allriicting  and  afffCting,  mnnntr ;  or  he  may  sum  up  the  pnnicnlBn  afterward  in 
a  Hhiirt  itixconrae,  and  ground  upon  ihem,  with  gnod  eiTL'Ot.  the  admonitionB  which 
they  obviously  sugl^'Sl.  It  would  stlonish  an  inexperienoed  peraon  lo  see  how 
much  very  youni;  children  may  sequire  in  this  way,  nnd  how  maoh  a  whole  school 
m.iy  be  inl.r.wted  bj  it.  Thvy  get  impercepiibly  a  bnowledge  of  words,  and  a 
fuller  Totnbolnrr;  and  so,  one  of  the  pi'ouliar  difHcultjes  which  srery  one  will 
moot  with  who  altempta  to  instruct  the  children  of  very  ignorant  parents,  will  be, 
Ln  a  griBl  degree,  oteninne. ,  Neil  to  beim;  saked  a  queation  ourseliea,  nothing 
a<rak:.'ni  nnd  intereata  us  nAre  than  hearin;t  others  qni-aliuned  i  there  will  be 
curiuaiiy  tu  ooluh  tba  child's  reply ;  s  thought  can  sourceiy  (ait  to  cross  the  lircncr 
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hnv  ho  dMnild  tvplf  hinw&'fl  or  nhvlhcr  he  could  reply.    Masy  are  gtnd  to  gtt 

inriiriiiation  williout  Ihe  ritk  uf  exposing  pierent  ignoianco ;  and  when  the  iufurm- 
atiiiii  is  walcliud  nnd  waited  fur,  it  is  n^Liiat-d, 

II.  The  cutvebctical  method  hua  been  entted  by  Nine  the  Sornitio  melhod. 
Tlion^h  thii  naiiH.',  It  it  true,  has  aUo  Im'n  naurpHil  by  bonki  wriiiBn  in  the  Jam 
of  (juualion  and  answer.  In  thp/orm  Ih^y  may  be,  but  in  llie  *piril  of  the  calo- 
ohel.uul  niclhiid  they  can  Dcit  be;  and  if  tlie  mtthiid  of  Sociatca  vaa  nothins 
iiHir'^  tbau  u  it  in  ki  Turtb  in  sudi  imalu,  truly  manluud  hare  ioag  worahipt.'d 

Tlie  Socratic  mclhnd  appeara  to  haTu  conaUted  in  a  judioinoi  cofobinalion  of 
inlomigutiun  and  dialcigui].  Sucratca  it  Liu  been  remarked,  in  reasonintt  with 
thiisu  U'lioai'  juJgmenu  he  niiibi-d  to  infunn  iir  rcetilV,  BJKUmed  the  nppenrnnce 
rntlier  of  an  iuqairvr  than  of  a  dispntant.  He  intendblr  led  those  wbiini  he  con- 
Tcrs.'d  with  to  draw  Ihi'mH'lvea  llie  cunclusiuDS  he  desired,  by  a  series  of  well 
sd^pled  intt  rru^tnrli-s,  nilher  than  imposed  Lis  couuluKions  ou  Lhem  by  the  direct 
fbrvit  uf  any  ar;;unieiita  of  lii>  own. 

IIu  rather  wnn  tlicir  eouvieliun  by  ^railual  and  unnbserrcd  approaches,  In  which 
they  fulliiwed  hini  m  >  frk-nd,  tlum  furcvd  thiir  aavent  by  the  weight  of  overbtnr- 
ing  priwEi  as  an  nKiilant. 

He  Tiilher  hel]K'd  lhem  ti>  inform  and  rectify  Iheir  own  judgmenU,  than  ap- 
peared in  the  mufpsttrial  uIGee  of  dietatin);  imlh  or  refuting  CtWhood. 

He  fonnd  ibL-ui  ijinDraiit  uf  some  important  truth  ;  nnd  instead  of  profesdnf;  to 
jnstruel  litem,  he  hoa;;ht  to  lenrn  Iheir  aentimenti  upon  some  other  truth,  wilh 
wlileh  he  luew  tlicy  were  aeiiuviuted,  and  whiuh  ha  kiiow  was  coDoecti'd  wilh 
tile  one  be  u-anled  (n  lead  them  to.  By  bnuliar  interro^turies  he  cundacted 
tliein,  Btf  p  by  step,  tlirough  the  intermediate  principles ;  till  [hey  were  at  length 
Burpi'lai.'d  wilh  the  pereeplian  uf  what  they  had  never  ofaeerv^  beTure.  He  luDnd 
them  under  the  inilaeneo  of  somQ  dau^Tone  error ;  and  instead  of  profe^ing  to 
0<>rri?('t  them,  he  lud  them  on  by  sueeesaive  questions,  lo  discern  an  absurdity  io 
wh  ell  they  uni-ipeeledly  found  theniselrr.'s  landed  by  their  own  priDciptt.-s.  And 
thus  lie  avoided  alt  thnt  resulauoe  loCuDTicUon,  which  ulU'n  renders  tbo  niott con- 
clusive demonalrallon  incDii'tnal  tu  persuade. — (See  the  "Socratic  DiaUtgutii" 
ul*i  Dr.  Wiggers'  "Lift  of  Si/eraUii." 

The  following,  taken  from  the  ''Apologia,"  may  be  regarded  as  a 
brief  Bpecimen  of  the  Socratic  mode  ; —  , 

'■  Callias,"  said  I,  "  If  your  two  sons  were  colhi  or  eolves,  wo  should  have  chosen 
a  trainer  f»r  them,  niid  hireil  liiiu  wilh  a  fee,  one  who  would  he  likely  to  make 
tlii'in  uieellent  and  uw-Ail  in  performing  their  proper  duties  ;  now  this  man  wnuid 
b.:  one  of  lliosc  skilled  in  bor:<e9  or  agriculture ;  hut  now,  since  they  are  men, 
what  master  are  you  thinkint;  of  choosing  for  lhem  1"    The  answer  is  iibr^ous, 

Tir.  Dr.  Watts,  in  speaking  of  iho  Sooratlo  method  of  teaching,  ubseriea ; — 
Tills  nielhud  of  dispoto  derives  its  name  from  Soeralea,  by  whom  >t  was  prnellced, 
»ud  by  other  phllwophers  in  his  ase,  long  bi'fure  Aristotle  invented  tlie  particular 
{i>ruisuf  syllogism  iu  uiuod  nnd  figure  which  are  now  used  in  sehulostic  dispu- 

Tlie  Socratical  way  is  manageil  by  questions  and  answers,  in  such  a  manner  aa 
th:.<,  viz :— If  1  woald  t.'ad  a  p.-rw>n  into  the  belief  of  a  heoven  or  IilII,  nr  a  future 
slat!.'  of  rewards  and  punbhinenls,  1  miglil  begin  in  some  such  manner  of  iuqairy, 
anit  suppose  the  tnivt  obvious  and  eosj'  answers : — 

Q.  liui'saul  govern  the  world  r 

A.  tjurely  be  tluit  itiado  it  governs  it. 

(i.  Is  not  Gud  both  a  good  and  riftliteons  goTeraor? 

A.  iiotli  these  oharBCters  doublUsii  l>eloiig  Iu  liim. 

Q.  What  is  the  true  notion  of  n  good  and  rishmras  ^vemor  t 

A.  Tliathe  punishes  the  vrirked  and  rewards  the  good. 

<i.   Are  the  good  always  rewardid  in  this  life! 
'    ■■'  '    ;    fat  many  virtuous  men  are  miBcrable  here,   end  greatly 

n  this  life  J 
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A.  Nn,  oerlaiuly  ;  fur  maay  of  Ihem  livo  without  Dorraw,  and  some  lA  the  Tilcst 
oT  mfn  are  oftt'D  raised  tii  grmt  riclies  mid  hunar. 

Q.  WliLTcio,  IhpD,  doih  God  make  it  appear  that  hs  b  good  and  rightcooi  T 

A.  I  uM'n  (hire  i>  bat  little  appenrance  oT  it  on  pgrth. 

Q.  Will  there  not  bo  a  time,  Ihen,  wIied  the  tables  shall  be  torned,  md  the 
•Ociie  of  tliinga  chaog'.'d,  >ince  Gud  ^vei-oa  uinnkiud  ri|;bti.'oiisly  I 

A.  Dunbllsii,  ihi^re  must  be  a  propor  time  wherein  Oud  wilt  make  that  good- 
neu  and  th.il  rigbtcuiuncn  Xa  nppcar. 

Q.  If  this  be  nM  before  thi'ir  dt:ath,  how  «an  it  be  done  t 

A.  1  can  think  of  do  other  wa;  but  by  auppoaiog  man  to  hare  loma  eiistcDce 
nflrr  thin  life. 

<^.  Are  yon  not  eonviuced,  then,  that  lliere  lunat  be  a  stale  of  reward  and 
pnnshment  alV^r  denlh  ! 

A.  Yc9,  surely ;  1  now  aeo  plainly  Ihnt  the  fcoodoeaa  and  righteousness  of  God, 
as  uuvemor  of  the  world,  necessarily  require  it 

Now  the  sdvantases  of  thJB  method  are  very  coDBldrrable. 

1.  It  repn-senta  the  form  rfadinlofjue,  or  common  eonvi-i»otion,  which  is  amneh 
more  easy,  more  pleasant,  and  moro  sprlfthlly  way  of  instruction,  and  more  fit  to 
cxeile  (he  sitirntion  and  sharpen  the  penetration  of  the  learnor,  tlian  aolilary  read- 
infc  or  silent  atti:tition  to  a  lecture.  Man,  being  a  loeial  crealore,  d<-lighls  mora 
Id  oinveiialion,  and  learns  belter  thb  way,  if  it  be  wively  and  liappily  pmotioed. 

2.  Tills  method  has  somelhTUg  very  obliging  in  it,  and  cairiea  a  very  humble 
9a\  einideseending  air,  when  be  ibat  inalructa  Hocnisto  be  the  inquirer.  Dud  aecka 
iBCirinolion  From  him  who  learns. 

3.  It  lends  llie  learner  into  the  knowledge  of  truth,  si  it  wrre,  by  hii  own  In- 
vent iiiD,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  Ihlni^  (□  human  nature ;  nnd  by  questions  perti- 
nently anrl  artificially  propoiwd.  it  doca  as  df^clnnlly  draw  him  i>u  to  dtacuver  his 
own  mistake*,  whioh  he  is  much  more  easily  persuaded  tu  relinquish  when  he 
aeeins  to  have  dtscovered  them  himself. 

4.  It  la  managed,  in  a  gpeat  measure,  in  Iho  form  of  Ihe  most  easy  rcasonini;  j 
always  arising  from  Kimething  asserted  or  known  in  Ihe  foregcnng  anewer,  and  so 
pmrnHiling  tu  Inquire  something  niiknown  In  the  following  queatinn.  which  sgnia 
makes  way  for  the  next  aaawer.  Now  sueh  an  exercise  is  very  alluring  and  en- 
tertiiining  to  llie  nnderstsnding,  wlule  its  own  reasoning  powers  nre  all  along  em- 
|ili>yi-d.  and  tb.tl  without  labor  or  ditlii:ulty,  because  the  querist  finds  out  and  |iro- 
posm  all  the  intcnnediale  ideas  or  middle  terms. 

The  Tollowmg  remarks  are  abridged  from  "An  Apology  or  Defense 
of  the  Calceketieal  Method,"  by  Dr.  Diiitur  :— 

Tb;  catechetical  melhod  Is  the  science,  art,  manner  (or  call  it  what  yon  will) 
of  instnieting  beginners  by  means  of  question  and  answer.  This  art  I  have  un- 
(tcrlaken  (u  difend  (^liiit  its  opponents.  Who,  then,  are  its  opponcntsi  They 
•re  nf  d'AVrent  kinds,  and  asanmo  rarinus  grounds  of  objection. 

Tie  fint  ctaa  obji'Ot,  thut  ihu  subject-matter  of  the  instruutton  is  not  by  this 
TTK'lhud  learnt  iu  OD  orderly  uuuiner,  and  ihatlt  isonly,as  it  were,  a  hearsay  hind 
(if  knnwUdge  that  is  thus  acquired,  Thna  it  Ikres  with  (be  calechelicat  melhod  as 
wiih  philu»>phy,  the  tnaihomslica,  religion,  &o.  lie  who  ia  wholly  unacq  mini  led 
Willi  it,  or  who  only  halt  knows  it,  rails  against  it.  But  have  you  ever  beard  of 
one  whn  had  catcchiaed  effloicnlly,  and  in  Ihe  trne  Sooralio  inanncr,  for  the  snnee 
of  ti'n  years,  who  gave  up  the  method,  snyiug  he  had  prori'd  Ihat  it  was  good  for 
nolliiiii; ;  Ihat  men  can  nut  by  mcana  of  it  bu  made  more  intelligent  or  better  ? 
The  physician  who,  after  a  pmf.'sslonal  experience  of  forty  years,  employs  a  pcm- 
(■dy,  must,  indeed,  be  in  a  condition  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its  pnibahle  cfii'Ct. 
Itut  he  whoonly  knows  such  rcnierly  through  books,  may  very  easily  form  a  false 
opinion  respeallng  it.  As  ndgee  of  phllnsophy  wu  select  only  philosophers  ;  and 
tojudge  ortliocuteGhetie.ilmL-iliod,iliercfiirc,only  those  who  nre  themselris  con- 
vcrsint  with  it.     In  £nsl.iiid,  lorils  only  judge  lords. 

'  A  lecBad  class  of  opponents  ap]>cnr  not  tu  know  (hemsclves  what  they  speak 
agninsL  At  one  time  they  condemn  all  catecliiiung ;  al  another  limo  they  speak 
as  if  it  were  only  Ihe  Souratio  melhod  to  which  they  nre  opposed  ;  so  ihat  one 
docs  not  know  well  whst  to  make  nf  auuh  complainls.  But  suiipuse  the  catechet- 
ical inclliud  be  rcjocled  cnliruly,  pray  what  beUer  method  are  our  opponenta  pre- 
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pored  to  nbilitilta  ia  tti  pince  f  Shall  f  Irll  yon  in  whit  llglil  tDcfa  oppoDPnta 
■ppi'iir  to  mi!  I  Like  tlie  man  who  wbti<4  to  banish  ArMidn.  Wbyt  "  I  dod't," 
■aid  bp, "stall  kanw  Armtidn;  hot  I  am  greatly  chagKb«d'(lntM  mnc-ti  ■bmld 
be  made  of  btm  ecerywherv." 

Tker*  it  a  third  oIsMof  neniintaihe  oalMlintTcnl  imrdind^  tht^ara  thelrart 
ouTpiblo  ID  their  uppiwitioa,  but  perhaps  not  )hc  mnd:  httrmlew.  Thtj  are,  hoir- 
«vtr,  thon  K-hotn  I  hopa  to  be  able  mod  etiaWj  to  rr<ronDllp.  Tfaey  hare  adapted 
othiT  mclhodi,  and  have  bccomo  attachrd  to  thei^  ;  and  oae  oan  not  ^ti-  op, 
wilh  indiflcrence,  any  thing  to  thi;  uK  of  which  one  hna  beoome  habitoatsd,  Thfir 
opptnilion.  hnwercr,  aeetna  to  be  fbandid  on  a  mhapfirehension.  Thej  »eem  la 
think  that  the  rrit^adsoTllie  culechelicai  mpthod  deBirulhafll  ihaald  be  nnplojed 
in  teaohing  eyetj  nibieet,  and  in  all  the  olaKaa  in  the  1011001.  But  neb  i>  Eir 
D'om  bt'lnc  the  i.'aic.  The  ratpchctioal  tnelhod  ho*  its  pro^rtrf^ereaild  it>  proper 
llmilHi  and  it  ia  oaly  within  thne  tliat  its  frlendi  would  n-itb  to  Bee  it  eniphiyeil. 

What,  then,  farther  are  the  charf[cs  brought  oRainst  (he  Calecbetioai  netbed 
by  these  our  oppunents  f  Let  na  hear  them,  and  exnmlne  lli«ni.'  lit.  It  ii  too 
difficult.  Sd.  It  La  too  tcdioni.  3d.  It  is  Dot  initable  to  alt  abbjetla.  lib.  It 
eduestea  only  in  a  une-sided  manner.  5th.  [t  nTcr-edncatca.  PiT»gi«iraehai^ea. 
1 11111.1,  however,  to  be  able  to  diaprore  them  M.  '  ' 

1.  Ilia  too  difficult.  Whatial  Thsanalylioo-witecheticdinethndt  Oertahilir 
not.  When  a  man  has  tlioaRht  oat  a  vnbject  in  a  clear  manner — and^hk  ii  wliat 
every  teacher  ODght  to  bo  abli.' to  do — lie  la  then  in  a  eonditiun  to  analyie  Aich 
iubjecl,  and  loeiplain  to  hia  pnpila  whotercr  may  be  obeeura  in  it,  aud-afiain  t» 
quealiun  the  meaning  of  it  oat  of  tlicni ;  and,  when  a  acclion  ia  thus  ifnijafani,  to 
(jreeenta  aummnry  1^  the  whole.  A  thini;  much  more  diffictill'thail  thia,  ia  the 
tuuchlng  to  read,  espeoially  aeoordin);  to  the  old-hahioned  plan. 

llDt  what  pert  of  inatniption  ia  not  difflcaltr 

ThoH  wiio  wnuld  convert  tsauhing  into  n  mere  mceban!e*1  prooeaa,  worid  de* 
prive  it  of  its  true  dimity  ;  and  whiiever  doea  not  wish  to  do  this,  misl,  Rt  len*t(  ■ 
admit  the  neeesaity  of  the  subjecl-malter  of  the  instrustinn  beitiR  duly  analyted. 
The  catechetical  method,  when  compared  with  other  melhods  of  inatraetlon,  wiN 
be  found  to  be  cosier  rather  than  more  ditfieult.  And  however  difficult  it  maj  . 
be,  auftice  it  to  any,  that  it  is  neeessory.  It  Is  too  diSicDlt  Only  fbr  thm*  who  hara 
not  at  all  practiced  it.  It  becomes  eailer.  too,  the  more  intimately  the  teaehw 
bebomet  aequainted  wilb  the  way  by  which  the  pupils  arrive  at  a  dcarknowledga 
of  whiiltvcr  subject  ia  brought  Iwfore  them. 

lie  who  examines  badly,  will  most  probably  catechize  still  worse.  Hnico  it 
comes  that  the  mrthotl  itaeirn  cateemcd  sodifficult.  "I  liavc,"  aaya  one,  *■  htard 
very  many  catcchlala.  buLamonff  tliem  all  there  .were  but  few  indiicd  rrnlty  .giWd 
ones,"  Wiuit  lulluwB  fhim  thia  t  "  That  we  should  not  at  all  attempt  tn  en^plny 
the  method  I"  Is,  then,  preaching  eaaier  T  I,  who  am  Tsin  enough  to  tliink  that 
I  know  both,  believe  it  is  not.  If  we  would,  Iherefiirc,  set  jostly,  we  must  either 
eunrlemn  the  practice  of  preaching,  or  else  not  condemn  the  cflteehetieul  method. 

Miireover,  the  difficulty  of  the  cnte«lietieal  melhii-i,  snd  the  few  prpSminenlly 
Ipxjd  catechiats  that  are  ti'>  be  met  vilh,  are  no  valid  objections  against  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  method  itself. 

We  do  not  Ibrbld  men  to  pbilnsnphiio  becansc  a  JTont  seldom  arises,  nor  bt 
pahit  because  a  Mengt  is  rare.     Uot  enougli  of  this  cliarge.     JjA  na  eiamine  the 

2.  The  eatechctic.nl  method  renders  the  Inslrnetion  too  tedious  and  prolix. 
That  the  employment  of  the  eatcchi-tieal  method  does  not  eligrtJM  more  lime  than 
is  comp.itJbte  with  the  claims  of  our  elementat-f  schools,  [  have  fully  proved  by  a 
thirty  years'  Mpcrlenco  of  it.  It  ia,  indited,  difficult  nt  first  But  as  soon  as  the 
pupila  aeqaire  courage  to  speak  out  freely,  then  nil  giiea  on  quickly  enough  ;  and 
the  pleaaure  of  the  little  folks  increnaes  ftom  week  to  week,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  own  powers. 

The  ontechelical  method,  when  rightly  empltwed,  imprewes  the  instruction 
moro  deeply  on  the  mind  than,  perliaps,  any  other  m.thod.  By  means  of  il, 
aimilar  idena  arc  so  asnieiated  in  iho  minds  of  the  pupils,  that,  on  any  eicilin^ 
caiue  awnkening  one  idea,  the  wliole  aeries  is  readily  and  vividly  called  op  in  (ho 
mind.  Ijut  even  if  other  methods  were  shorter,  we  should  still  prefer  the  eate- 
oheticnl  mellioil,  ai  bring  the  mntt  efli.*etual.  Tlio  greatest  economist  does  not 
reru*.'  lu  employ  hia  money,  provided  ho  is  sore  of  tbcreby  inctimaing  ft.    Jt»«* 
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cinpliifcdi  be  rvpaid  witli  n  rich  infereAt. 

3.  Ttiu  ihird  objectiun — tu.,  that  the  catcDhcticBl  method  ia  not  HHJlabla  lo  bO 
■abioctB — is  leut  frequently  heard,  nnd  ni<iat  cosily  txinrulod. 

Aluiil,  then,  nay  oDu  mclboil  be  either  apjilied  or  Bjijilicable  la  the  teaehlD^  of 
tW  bmoches  (if  tnitmutiua  t  Thm  tibjeoliDD  le  jml  about  aa  much  wurtli  4b  if  ono 
■hould  oumplaia  thiit  a  rmar  tens  gaud  for  tiutliiiig,  Kcauso  ila  ed^e  vaa  ipuili'd 
by  caning  bread,  wllb  it;  for  which  purpoK  il  win,  of  course,  never  intended.  If 
&  tiling  aoBwera  tbo  imrpgse  for  which  it  was  dewgued,  it  ii  all  that  ought  to  be 
Clp?etud  from  iL 

Vor  inalance,  it  »  tvo  mora  a  valid  objection  ogainst  Ihe  catechetical  melhod,  to 
lay  thnt  Geugrsphy,  some  parts  of  Nulurul  Phitouiphy,  &c.,  eea  nut  Iw  taught  by 
it,  BO  HI!  to  auptrtede  the  necenily  of  Tiniblc  illuBlrBlions,  than  it  would  ho  ■  lalid 
ohjeotion  aguinst  ihu  niclhod  usuully  employed  to  impart  religious  iiutrueliiiti,  lo 
■ay  that  gnch  melhoJ  Is  not  Bulled  lo  the  tenching  of  arllhinetii:,  &c. 

i.  Tho  CBtechotical  method,  saja  tbo  fourth  clos  of  our  opponents,  cducotes 
only  in  a  ooc-sid<-d  manner.  They  allow  Unit  it  may  be  emplm'ed  wilh  ndvanla^ 
to  avsken  and  (trenglhen  the  undcrMauding,  but  that  Ihia  it  eRecc  at  tho  ci|>i*iii>o 
of  tha  otlieir  powoi-s.  The  feelinga,  for  instance,  aay  ihey,  rcmaia  uiiiiiQuenccd. 
They  further  abject,  tbat  the  method  DDalyiea  th%  ideas,  and  leaches  the  child 
hiiRKit  to  iuvcBtigale  aod  sift  every  thinf;  that  cornea  utider  hia  notice ;  and  tliu 
it  trcala  the  must  aocred  aubjecti  us  if  they  were  mere  maKcn  of  Cict,  appealing 
tu  the  reaaoa  only.  Some  of  the  ipccimena  of  Iho  e»teohetical  method  that  havo 
been  publiblied  are,  I  allow,  opon  to  theaa  objectioaa.  Some  of  iheea  writen 
appear  to  me  In  pretty  much  the  same  poaition  sa  (he  organist  lo  whom  the 
rhopirl-maalcr  Newman  aaid,  that  "  he  committed  no  other  JauU  than  thU,  that 
A«  committtd  no  fault!"  and  when  be«[ed  to  eipUin  Ihia  Dclphie  saying,  h« 
added,  that  th.'  altenlion  he  ga'e  tu  all  the  minutia?,  and  the  fc:ir  leat  ho  should 
play  the  tiiglitest  grace  fiilsely,  to  occupied  hia  ealiro  soul,  thai,  though  he  played 
Ihe  nole*eurrectly,yet  ho  did  not  infuK  inlo  the  whole  pi<'ce  a  proper  apirit.  But 
lliia  la  hy  no  menna  the  cuae  wilh  all  the  ivrilcrs  on  tho  catechetical  methud ;  and 
much  k-o  ia  it  the  cose  wilh  Ihe  nuiny  worthy  men  who  daily  practice  it. 

I  niyaelf  think  with  pleneure  oa  the  happy  yean  I  qient  as  a  vilhige  aehool- 
mastiT.  1  haie  enjoyed  many  happy  houn,  but  nons  liavs  been  more  happy  to 
me  Ui«B  thuH)  in  which  my  upp^r  clngaea  imbibed  from  my  month,  yea,  warm 
fi™n  my  h^art,  the  words  of  the  Ijord — ihiec  Irulhs  of  religion,  whu:li  Ihud  my- 
self prcvioiuly  eiamincd  and  carEfully  thfiujfht  out,  in  order  (hat  I  might  the  mora 
deeply  and  vividly  eiperieoce  their  truth  and  reality- 
Think  ye — lliat  at  then  limea,  when  I  was  thus  humbly  endeavoring  lo  carry 
into  pniclice  that  method  for  which  I  am  now  pteiiding.und  when  my  li£nrs  were 
not  unfreijuently  rewarded  by  the  sympalhetJo  tear  of  love — think  ye — (hat  <m 
■noh  occwiiona  tlie  feelings  of  either  Ihe  teacher  or  Iho  taught  remain  uninflueDCed 
fin-  goiid  I  The  cherished  rccolleetlona  of  such  sceni-s  yet  uwokeu  in  my  busum 
the  ti-ndereat  Knlimenta  of  which  my  nature  is  insceptlbk\ 

S.  Out  "  ihe  catechetical  method  over-educates."  I«t  ns  bear  nothing  of  this 
oomplaiut  while  our  own  pcttaanCry,  generally,  are  yet  unnble  b)  understand  the 
Huipleel  sermon;  and  lhrec-r<iurths  of  Ihe  inhabitants  of  our  lowna,  though  better 
dothed  indeed,  ara  not  a  whit  before  our  penaatilry  in  their  intellectual  culture.  Nor 
lot  such  a  eomphtint  be  heard  while  aaperatilii-n  finds  everywhere  her  altars.  IjJt 
na  liral  duly  extend  cdDcBIioD,  before  we  entertain  any  fears  about  nver-ednoalion. 

There  are  only  three  ways  in  which,  aooording  lo  my  view  of  the  matter,  there 
oan  be  mill  lo  be  an  over-eduuition : — First,  wheo  any  one  of  the  menial  powers 
is  developi-d  and  ednoaled  to  tho  detriment  of  the  other  powers  which  remain 
nnealll voted,  and  consequently,  as  il  were,  barren  and  usetess.  Secondly,  whera 
there  is  imparted  a  mass  of  inappropriate  informDliun,  which  is  calculali'd  In  render 
men  discontented  with  their  social  position,  and  Ihus  lo  incapncilalii  Ihem  for  tha 
due  diaeliarge  of  their  every-d»y  duties.  And,  thirdly,  where  the  powers  are 
•xvnm'd  aUely  upon  (ffOTtJiDg  and  unwoKhy  aubjvels  which  are  not  caluul.itcd 
In  prmnote  aauitabls  hmian  culture.  But  t  nee.l  hiiidly  say  that  Ui  iioneuf  theao 
charges  ia  thuVJtechclicnl  method  jUElly  liable,  l^e  cileehetieal  metlu>d,  it  ia  true, 
U'lifhi-a  our  peBgle  to  think  fur  themBelves ;  but  who  is  thcrt  despotic  enough  to  soy 
that  our  pitiple  ought  lo  be  deprived  af  this,  the  lotat  sacred  of  bumwi  rights  I 
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But,  in  condiuioD,  ihiU  I  tell  joo  with  whni,  it  »^mt  la  mn,  I  mljtlit  Nptlj 
Conipsru  iht;  «3lec1ii.'liciil  lni-)]ii>d  t  With  tlie  ningialr.iu}'  of  Cu|«a,  nii'uiiunod  1^ 
Lii-j.  Pcfhap*  ibii  h«lf-e»riie«.  h«lf-jucBlar  •newloti:  m»y  liavui-Bp.ipi.il  jont 
nii'iiiory.  Tlia  nibalanoe  uf  it  i*  (imply  lliia :  Thu  puiplo  ut  Capua  wore  Uml  In 
thuir  cnnploinU  that  their  mai^tnii.7  was  ffiod  Air  niriiiini^.  Unc  at  thu  iuliubil- 
•Dls,  wiiu  urblu-d  to  pTMcrre  ibu  niBtti<nu)y  in  oHioi',  H'I  Io  viirk  in  the  Ritluwiiift 
manner.  Ilv  called  the  pvuple  liiSL-ilHir,  and  uplainuit  to  ihem  (but  ho  li.-ul  »b- 
K-rvcd  llial  thu  prcKot  S.'iiule  had  lixt  Ihe  conlidi'occ  of  tlie  pcuptf.  "  Ili'orl 
hi>nr! — loat  it  uumpletety  T'  nhuuteil  the  KinlHltt'Tcd  popul.ioe.  "  In  my  upiniim, 
IlivrGTorc."  ivi<iiiiu<]  the  apntliiT,  *'  it  <mgia  lo  be  depuat'd.  But  <>f  euar>i>  llio 
coinmonwralth  can  Ddt  exist  without  any  Cit'nate  at  all.''  '*  No ;  bat  a  net*  cliv- 
tion  Khali  bL- innde,"  shouted  ihi-  peoplu.  "Thai,  loo,  ia  my  opinion,"  riti.rleil 
the  ipi'iiker.  Inimedijtt-ly,  ihii  one,  Ihat  one-,  and  the  other  one,  n-i're  prupiir'cd 
as  nienibetsof  the  new  ma^itracy.  But  sunn  all  became  tumnlL  Oni-  party  did 
not  poaKij  any  reputation,  another  waa  known  t<i  have  a  bid  one,  a  third  ivus  too 
youaR,  too  iac'ipiTicnced — lite  ftinrth  was  too  olil,  too  pnwerUi'S,  nnd  beaidea,  bad 
never  achieved  any  tliins  remarkable.  What  «na  ihu  end  of  nil  tliw  7  Tic 
b.-nute  wai  allowed  to  r.injin  u  it  liad  b>'en  before,  but  u'Oa  C)iution>.'-l  not  10 
nbuBi:  ita  rii(1ita,  and  lo  allow  the  p.nipL-  lo  civo  an  opinion  on  ir.atten  tliat  eun- 
ecrned  ibem  1  and  tlius  llie  alGur  tvB*  amicably  arranged.  Need  I  ti:ll  yuu  whom 
tho  people  of  Copua  reioinblcl 
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fisroRE  1789,  religious  zeal,  the  spirit  ofafeocialion,  the dcHireofliving 

honorably  in  the  recollection  of  mankind  ae  the  foun  tier  of  pious  or  learned 
institutions,  inJividiial  enterprise,  and  to  some  extent  government  endow- 
ment, had  covered  France  with  eilablishmentH  of  higher  education,  ond 
with  men  conBecrated  to  tlicir  service.  This  was  particularly  true  with 
rcgurd  to  sclioola  for  clnaeical  education,  and  the  ioBlniclion  generally  of 
all  but  the  poorer  cloases  of  society.  In  grammar  schools  and  coUegCR, 
France  was  as  well  provided  in  1789,  as  in  1849.  In  the  upbreak  nnd 
overthrow  oC  government  and  society,  which  took  plane  between  1789  and 
1794,  and  which  was,  in  no  smnil  measure,  the  result  of  the  neglected  cJti' 
cation  of  the  great  mass  of  (he  people,  these  public  endowments,  many  of 
which  had  existed  fur  centuries,  were  destroyed,  and  these  religious  and 
lay  congregations,  such  ae  the  Benedictines,  Jesuits,  Oratorians,  Doctrin- 
aires, Lnzarietes,  and  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  were  abolished, 
their  property  confiscated,  and  most  of  them  were  never  again  re-estab- 
lished. From  1791  to  1794,  by  various  oriiinances  of  the  Convention,  a 
ayslem  of  public  schools  was  projeftcd,in  which  primary  education  was  to 
be  free  to  all  at  the  cxpcnie  of  the  State.  Out  of  these  ordinances  sprung 
the  first  Kormal  School  in  France,  and  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1794. 
But  the  promise  of  good  primary  schools  waa  not  realized,  and  the  Nor- 
mal School  was  abolished  in  the  following  year.  In  1802  tlie  promise  woa 
reiictved  in  a  new  ordinance,  but  amid  the  din  of  arms,  the  peculiar  fruits 
ol')>eacc  could  not  ripen.  In  1608  Napoleon  organized  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, embracing  under  that  designation  the  governmental  control  of 
all  tlie  educntioiuil  institutions  of  France,  primary,  secondary,  and  supe- 
rior. In  one  ofhis  decrees,  primary  instruction  (Intended  for  the  maesca 
of  society)  waa  limited  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the  legal 
authorities  were  enjoined  "  to  watch  that  the  te;ichcrs  did  not  carry  tlieir 
instructions  beyond  theae  lirnita."  Under  the  organization  established  by 
Napoleon,  and  with  views  of  primary  education  but  litiJe  expanded  be- 
yond the  imperial  ordinance  referred  to.  and  with  even  these  limited  view* 
unrealized,  the  government  continued  to  administer  tlie  system  of  public 
education  till  the  Revolution  of  1S30.  In  the  mean  time  the  wants  of  a 
more  generous  ttud  complete  ivstem  of  primary  schools  had  been  felt 
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Ihroughout  Fmnce,  and  one  of  the  first  step*  of  the  new  govemiuent  wo* 
to  supply  this  vmnt,  anJ  moal  mnaiderataly  and  tboronghly  was  the  work 
Bccomplishert.  Not  only  were  steps  taken  to  increaae  the  number  and 
elScieacy  of  the  schools  already  cslablished,  by  addilionaL  appropriation* 
for  their  support,  but  the  Departiaeni  of  Pnblic  Instruction  was  re-orgao- 
izcd.  Normal  SdiooU  fifr -tiie^.^dijC^iBa  of  Tcar.hura  were  multiplied^ 
and  made  elective,  nod  tlie  experience  .of  the  best  eihica^d  s^tea  ia 
Europe  was  consulted  in  reference  tcfAr  reconstruction  of  the-  wliole 

There  ia  ucrthing  in  the  history  of  modem  civilizatico  more  truly  mb- 
lime  than  the  CBtablishmeot  of  t^e  preaent  Law  of  Prinuiry  Instruction  ill 
France.  As  haa  been  justly  remarked  by  an  Engliah  writer,  ■'  Few  na- 
tions ever  Buffered  more  bitter  humfllfltRiif  than  the  Pni«fiianB  and  French 
mutually  inflicted  during  the  earlier  yeara  of  the  present  century;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  feelings  of  exaapertilioD  and  national  antipathj 
thus  engendered  by  the  force  of  circunretanecs,  werd  rejtfly:  on  the  match 
being  applied,  to  burst  forth  in  terrible  enplosion.  At  the  very  time, 
however,  when  the  elements  of  mischief  were  heiievid  to  be  ntost  activa 
in  the  brciists  ofa  people  jealous  of  their  hfmor,  anS  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  insult,  the  French  ministry,  with  the  eofiaent  of  the  Kiag  and  Cham- 
bers, send  one  of  their  ablest  and  wisest  cilizens,  not  to  hurl  defiance  or 
demand  reslitulinn,  but  to  take  lessons  in  the  art  of  training  youth  to 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  that  too  in  the  cajntalof  the  very  nation  whose 
troop«,  sixteen  yeara  before,  had,  on  a  )em  peaceful  mlstion,  bivouacked 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  cad  planted  their  victorious  cannon  at  the  paesagea 
of  her  bridges.  There  are  not  many  &cts  in  the  past  history  of  mankind 
more  cheering  than  this;  not  many  traits  of  national  character  more  mag- 
nanimous, or  indicating  more  strikingly  the  progress  of  reason,  and  the 
coming  of  that  lime  when  the  intercouwe  between  nations  will  connisl  not 
in  wars  and  angry  protocols,  but  in  a  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices." 

M.  Victor  Cousin,  one  of  the  moat  prufound  aiid  popular  writefs  of  tha 
oge,  in  one  department  of  literature,  who  was  eent  on  this  peaceful  mis- 
•ion  ill  the  summer  of  1831,  submitted  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  hU 
government,  a  "  Report  an  the  condilitm  rf  PtMic  hiatrurlhn  in  Oenua- 
ny,  and  jtartia^arly  in  Pntssiit."  This  able  document  wns  published, 
and  in  defiance  of  national  self-love,  and  the  strongest  natbnal  antipathies 
it  carried  conviction  throughout  France.  It  demonsimted  to  the  govern^ 
nient  and  the  people  the  immense  superiority  'of  all  the  German  States, 
even  tlie  most  ineignilicant  duc^y,  over  any  end  every  department  of 
Prance,  in  all  that  concerned  institutions  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  following  extracts  will  indicate  the  conclusions  to  which 
Cousin  orrivea  in  reference  to  the  educational  wants  of  his  otvn  country. 
After  pronouncing  the  school  Uwbf  Prujisla'  "th*  most  comirrehensive 
and  perfect  Icgicilativ-e  measure  regarding  primary  instruction"  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  the  minister; 

"  Wiihooi  qacMion,  In  the  present  stale  of  Ihlng^,  ■  law  couceiiiizig  primarr 
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iDSlructiou  la  lodlKpensable  in  France ;  (h«  guesiion.is,  hoT  to  produce  a  good 
one,  in  aeouniry  vbete  UNreis  a  total  atkieoce  ot'iill  precedent  umI  all  expert- 
eiice  in  so  grave  a  matter.  Th?  educaiioa  of  thCvRftple  has  hlthectu  been  lo 
tiL'glecied,— so  few  trials  have  been  raaiJe,  or  those  wi(ijs,liave  succeeded  so  ill, 
tkat  we  are  entiielr  wiitioul  Itiase  universally  je<-eive(l'q.giiuiis,  those  f  redilec- 
lloos  rooted  in  the  habits  and  the  mind  of  a  cation,  wl^ittb  bte  the  eotidiiiuns  and 
llie  base.s  ot'all  good  legislation.  1  wish,  then,  tor  a  law  i  aod  at  the  same  lime 
I  dread  it ;  for  1  tremble  lest  we  shoulil  plunge  Into  vis] on^rj  aod  impiaclicBblc 
pro iects  again,  wiihoul atwudiiig  to  what  acmally  exiMs. 

The  idea  of  comnelling  parents  to  send  their  childrea-to  school  isperhapflnol 
EuBicienlly  difiused  through  the  natioD  (o  juslily  the  experiment  ol  nakin};  (t 
law;  but  ever/body  agrees  in  regaidiitg  the  establishmentol'a  Kchool  in  every 
comaune  as  necessa;y.  It  is  nlao  willingly  conceded  that  the  mainiFDaBel  of 
■his  school  mustiest  with  thcanmnunf,'  always  provided  that,  incascuf  inaliil- 
ity  through  pol'erlyjlhe  cmiinmne  shall  apply  to  the  department,  and  the  depart- 
nicni  u>  the  stale.  This  poicl  puy  be  assamed  as  uuivenially  admitted,  and 
may  therefore  become  low. 

You  are  likewise  aware  that  many  of  the  councils  of  departnenis  have  felt 
ihe  necessity  of  securing;  a  supply  of  school  masters,  and  a  more  complete  etlii- 
caiico  fur  themi  and  havs,  with  ihii:  view,  established  primary  Normal  tichuoli 
in  their  departmeDls.,  Indeed,  ibey  have  oAen  shown  rather  prod! sal iiy  ilian 
fiarsimonv  on  this  liead.  This,  too,  is  a  most  valuable  and  encoorsgins:  indica- 
tion ;  and  a  latt'  ordaining  the  establish  men  t  of  a  primary  ISorm^  bchoul  in 
each  departnieat,  la  veil  as  a  priinary  scfatwl  in  each  cenmiiiu,  wauld  do 
little  more  than  conflrt»  ^nd  generalise  what  is  now  actuallv  doing  in  aknust 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Of  cour^e  this  primary  Normal  School  must  be  more 
orless  considcrabh!  according  to  the  te^touices  of  each  depanmeni. 

Uere  we  have  already  two  mo«l  important  (folnis  on  which  ihe  couuiri'  ii 
almost  unanimously  agreed.  You  have  also,  without  doubt,  been  struck  by  the 
petiliODS  of  a  number  of  toitn.s,  great  and  smalt,  for  the  establishmeul  ofsrhoots 
of  a  class  laihet  higher  than  the  common  primary  schools ;  such  as.  though 
sUll  inferior  in  classical  and  scientific  studies  lo  our  royal  and  communal  at' 
Itgns  might  be  more  particularly  adapted  to  give  Ihai  kind  of  generally  uselul 
knowteilge  inrllspensable  to  the  large  portion  of  ihe  population  which  is  Dot  in- 
landed  Ibr  the  learned  professiont,  but  which  yet  needs  mureeziended  ■n4  t^iiel 
aeguireuienis  than  the  class  of  day-laborers  and  arti&ans.  Such  peiiiions.ara 
almost  universal.  Several  municipal  council^  have  voted  considerable  I'unda 
for  the  purpose,  and  have  applied  to  us  for  ihe  necessary  authority,  lor  advice 
and  assistance.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  this  as  Ihe  syupiom  of  a  real 
want, — the  indication  of  a  serious  deficiencv  in  our  sysiem  of  public  instiuction. 

You  are  snllicienLly  acquainted  with  my  zeal  for  classical  and  scieniifie 
amdles ;  not  only  do  1  think  that  we  mast  keep  up  to  the  plan  of  study  preHcribed 
in  ouv  eetUg.-j,  and  panicularljpthc  philological  pan  of  thai  plan,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  raise  and  extend  it,  and  thus,  while  we  maintain  our  incontestable 
RUperiorily  in  the  phy.<:ical  and  mathematical  sciences,  endeavor  to  rival  Ger- 
many in  the  sulidiry  of  our  clas.^ical  learning. 

Let  our  royal  coUegcs  then,  and  even  a  great  proportion  of  onr  cmnmunal  rot' 
Uxti,  continue  to  lead  the  youth  of  France  Into  this  sanctuary;  they  will  merit 
the  thanks  of  their  country.  But  can  the  whole  population  enter  learned 
schoolsl  or,indeed,is  illo be  wished  thaLit  »hould1  Primary  instruction  with 
us,  however,  is  bnt  meager ;  between  that  and  the  coUeges  there  is  nothing;  so 
that  a  tradesman,  even  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  who  has  the 
honorable  wish  of  giving  his  sodh  a  good  edneation.  has  no  resource  but  to  send 
them  to  the  ceOtge.  Two  grrat  evils  itre  the  consequence.  In  general,  these 
boys,  who  know  that  they  are  not  destined  to  any  very  distinguished  career,  go 
Ihrongh  their  studies  In  a  negligent  wanner;  they  never  gel  beyond  mediocrity; 
and  when,  at  sbont  eighteen,  they  go  back  lo  the  habits  and  the  business  of  their 
fathers,  as  there  is  nothing  in  iheir  oidtnaiy  life  lo  recall  or  (o  keep  up  th^r 
studies,  a  few  years  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  little  classical  learning  they 
acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  these  young  men  oFlen  contract  tastes  and  bc- 
quaintances  at  toUige  which  render  it  difficult,  nay,  alntosl  iropOMiblc,  for  them 
lo  return  to  the  hninble  way  of  life  to  which  they  were  bom :  hence  a  race  of 
men  restle,«s.  discontented  with  ibeir  position,  with  others,  and  with  tbcm- 
wlres;  enemies  of  a  stale  of  society  in  which  they  feel  ihemselvesont  of  their 
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5\ace ;  anil  n'ith  some  aeqaircmenis,  sqi 
lodanitiilion,  ready  (□  niili  inLo  anycai  ^    ,.._. 

tion  Lben  is,  trbeiher  n*e  are  prepared  lu  make  our&elrea  resiiunsiblc  lo  ilie  siai 


«;^ 


!s  veil  and  ibormighly,  and  on  leaving  Fchuol  eiiiem 

as-ti-Iance  iber  received  ou  enieVin^.  Thus  ibvy  are  enahlcd.  at  a  later  periud 
of  lira,  ID  di^pfaj  their  talentu  in  the  learned  and  liberal  prulej-iions  which  are 
open  to  them,  to  Ihe  advatita^  of  the  stale  lo  which  ihev  owe  th^r  eiliicatioit. 
As,  huvever,  il  Li  impossible  lor  any  govcrtiment  to  fkid  employmeiK  I'or  every 
body,  il  0U!{bt  not  to  lurnish  lacilities  Tor  evetv  bodv  to  quit  ihe  track  in  trbicli 
hU  falherii  have  trod.  OurcD/Z^sooa^hi.  withoiil doubt,  to  remain  open  lo  all 
who  can  pay  the  expense  of  lh«iii;  bul  weoui^ht  by  no  raeiiiisiolbrceihe  lower 
cla^i-^s  into  ibcm;  yet  ihis  is  the  inevitable  elTL-ct  orbavin;;  no  inlenucdial« 
establishments  between  the  primary  schools  and  ihe  ealirf;cf,  Germatiy  and 
Prussia  more  esiiecially,  are  rich  in  esiablishmeiiU  of  this  hibd.  You  per- 
(ieii-e  thai  I  alluiie  to  ihe  schools  called  tradesmen's  or  burghers'  schools,  or 
schools  for  ihe  middle  clashes,  {B-irgcrackid  h,)  ecoltl  tmirj^'ites,  a  name  nliicli 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  transplant  inlo  France,  bat  which  is  acciirnte  and 
expressive,  as  coDtra'lisiin;niishins  ihem  from  the  learned  schools,  (Grl  irltt- 
dtuJra,)  called  in  Germany  fymfjiia,  and  in  France  atlUn--t,  (in  England, 
''  •;rnm mar-schools.")  a  name,  too,  honorable  to  the  class  lur  whose  especial  ut* 
nnd  benelit  they  are  provided ;  lioiiurable  to  those  oi*  a  lower  class,  who  l>v  fre- 

Jueniing  them  can  rise  lo  a  level  with  that  ohove  lliem.  The  burgher  scboiils 
irm  the  bi!;her  slrp  of  primary  instruction,  of  which  the  elemenlary  schools  are 
the  lower  step.  Thus  there  are  but  two  steps  or  ;{radations ;  1°.  tlcmciilary 
schools, — the  common  basts  or  all  popular  inMnici ion  ja  town  and  conniiT ;  ^• 
Burtfher  schools,  which,  in  tiiHTis  of  rome  size  and  cuniainitig  a  midiile  clasn, 
furiiUh  an  education  sulEcientty  extensive  and  lilieral  lo  all  nlio  do  not  intend 
to  enter  ihe  learned  professions.  The  Prussian  law,  which  fixes  a  minimuni 
of  instruction  for  the  elementary  schools,  likewise  liies  a  minimum  uf  insiiuc- 
ti.m  for  ihe  bur);hcr  schools;  and  there  are  two  binds  of  examinalJoo,  extremely 
distinct,  for  obtaining  the  brevet  of  primary  lyncher  for  these  iwo  grada- 
tions. The  elementary  instruction  must  be  uniform  and  invaiiable,  for  ihe 
primirv  schools  represent  Ihe  body  of  the  nation,  and  are  destined  lo  nourish 
and  tostrenstben  the  national  unity;  and.  ^nerally  speaking,  it  is  not  expedi- 
ent thjt  the  limit  fixed  by  tlie  law  for  elementarrinslruciiun  should  he  eiccedeii: 
but  this  Is  not  the  case  with  the  burgher  schools,  fur  these  are  desired  lor  D 
class  amone  whom  a  Rreal  many  shades  and  diversities  exist, — the  midiile  class. 
It  is  theri'fore  natural  and  reasonable  that  it  shonld  be  susceptible  of  extension 
and  elevation,  in  proportion  lo  ihe  imporiance  ol  Ihe  town,  and  the  character  of 
Ihe  population  for  whom  It  Is  destined.  In  Prussia  this  class  of  schools  has, 
sccordin:;1y,  very  dilTerent  gradations,  from  the  minimum  fi;icd  by  tlie  law.  to 
that  point  wher.:  it  becomes  clo'^ely  allied  with  Ihc  si'mnasinm.  pnipeilv  so 
called.  At  this  point  it  sonielimes  takes  the  name  ofProgymnasium.  oi'pic- 
paratory  ftymnasfu,  in  which  cla.'ssical  and  scientific  instriiciion  stops  short 
within  certain  limits,  but  in  which  ihe  middle  or  trading  cla^  may  obtain  a 
truly  liberal  education.  In  °eueral,  the  German  bnrgber  schools,  which  are  a 
lilltc  iof.!rlor  lo  our  ciimmunal  a^'fe't  in  classic.tl  and  scicniiAc  studies,  aiv  in- 
c.imparably  superior  lo  ihent  In  reli<;iiius  instruction,  geo^raphj,  hisutrj,  moi.lem 
lan^'naKCs,  music,  drawing,  and  national  lileratme. 

In  mv  opinion,  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  create  in  Prance,  under  one 
name  or  another,  burgher  schools,  or  schools  for  the  middle  classes,  which  give 
a  very  varied  cducalion  ;  and  to  convert  a  certain  number  of  our  communal 
cv'/t'.-fi  into  schools  of  that  de.icriiition.    1  regard  this  as  an  alfair  of  slate. 

There  is  a  cry  raised  from  one  end  of  Prnncs  to  Ihe  other,  demanding  on  be- 
half of  tbree-fourlhs  of  the  pupitlatiun,  establishments  which  may  fill  the  middle 
ground  between  ihe  siinpls  elementary  schools  and  ihe  coUigti.  The  demands 
are  nrt^ent  and  almost  unanimouK. 

The  mosi  diSicali  point  in  law  on  primary  instruction  is  the  delerminattoa 
what  are  the  authorities  lo  be  employed.    Here  also  let  us  consull  facts.    The 
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ya  is  the  glory  and  the  masterworh  of  the  imperial  govern- 
iiiuD  oflraDce  inmairejBnd  prefecia res,  with  municipal 
uncils,  is  the  foundation  of  goverameni  and  of  social  u'trier. 


French  administra 

meni.    The  oiganiiaiion 

and  deparlmenlal  councils,  is  the  foundation  of  goverameni  ai  .. 

This  foandalioQ  has  stood  £nii  amidst  so  much  ruin,  that  pratlcDce  and  policy 
seem  to  point  to  it  as  the  best  and  safest  prop.  Moreover,  this  organizalion 
has  just  been  reformed  and  vivified  byrende  ring  the  municipal  and  depart- 
mental coaticiis  elective  and  popular.  Thus  the  French  adminisiraiiou  tmiieit 
all  that  we  want,  aclivilr  ana  popularilv.  The  administration,  tbcn,  is  what 
you  mnst  call  to  your  aiii.  Recollect,  a'iso,  that  ii  is  ihese  local  councils  (hat 
pay,  and  that  vou  can  not  fairly  eipect  much  from  them  nnless  ihey  have  a 
large  share  in  the  dishncsemeni  of  the  money  they  have  voted.  These  councils 
are  chosenoutof  the  body  of  the  people,  and  return  to  it  again;  they  are  inceir- 
santly  in  contact  with  Ihe  people;  they  are  the  people  legally  represe'nted,  a."  ihe 
ntoiraand  the  prefect-^  ate  these  conneils  embodied,  if  1  may  so  say,  in  one  per- 
son, for  the  sake  of  activity  and  despatch,  I  re^rd,  then,  as  another  ittcunlesi- 
able  point,  the  necessary  intervention  of  the  municiral  and  departmenlal  coun- 
cils in  the  management  of  public  instraciion.  As  there  ought  lo  l>e  a  school  in 
every  commtnf,  so  there  ought  10  bo  for  every  communal  school  a  special  com- 
mittee ofsaperintendence,  which  ought  to  be  formed  out  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil, and  prcpidcd  orer  by  the  tnaire.  1  shall  perha[:s  be  totd,  that  men  who  are 
fit  tn  conduct  the  business  of  Ihe  amantme  are  nol  fit  to  Superintend  Ihe  communal 
school.  I  deny  it:  nothing  is  wanted  lor  this  saperintendence  but  zeal,  and 
fathers  of  families  can  nol  want  zeal  where  theirdearesl  interests  are  concenied. 
In  Prussia  no  diificuliy  is  found  fn  this  matter,  and  even-  parish-school  has  lis 
ScAtUrorHand,  in  great  part  elective.  Over  the  heads  of  these  looal  commiiiee* 
there  ought  to  be  a  central  committee  in  the  chief  town  of  each  department, 
chosen  out  of  the  council  o(  llie  department,  atid  presided  over  by  Ihe  pretect 
The  committee  of  each  cemmu-ae  would  correspond  with  the  commiltee  of  the 
dep-anmenl ;  that  is  to  say,  in  short,  the  maire,  with  the  prefect.  This  corres- 
pondence would  Riimul  ale  ihezeaiof  boihcoromiiiees.  By  it,  the  depart  men  tal 
committee  would  know  what  is  the  annual  supply  of  schoolmasters  required  for 
the  whole  department,  and  coiiseijnently,  the  nnmber  of  ma^item  Ihe  Normal 
School  of  ibe  department  otjght  to  furnish,  and  consequently,  the  number  of 

Eipils  it  ou^ht  to  admit.  It  would  have  inc«tsantty  to  urge  on  ihe  zeal  of  the 
eal  committees  in  establishing  and  improving  scHouls,  for  (he  sake  of  provi- 
ding as  well  as  pos.^lble  for  the  f  upils  it  sendsoni  ofilsNormal  School,  Nothing 
can  be  mure  simple  than  this  orannizalion.  It  is,  applied  10  primary  instruc- 
tion, what  Hikes  place  in  the  ordmary  administration  r  1  mean,  Ihe  combined 
aciion  of  the  mnnicipal  councils  and  the  departmental  councils, — of  the  mairet 
•nd  the  prefects. 

Aller  the  administrative  aitthorities,  it  is  unqnesiionahlv  (he  clergv  who 
ought  to  occupy  the  most  imj  oriant  place  in  (he  business  of  popular  education. 
Ti,.  r.<i„n.i  ™i,i^i.  ~,..™=  I.  .n  .,„(  dig  cvre  or  the  pas(or,  i.  e.  the  Catholic 
I  if  need  he  both,  on  every  communal  com- 
Df  the  church  in  each  department,  on  the 
!1  neither  deliver  over  our  committees  mio 
the  hands  of  (he  clergy,  nor  eiclude  them ;  we  must  admit  (hem,  because  (hej 
have  a  rijthl  lu  be  (here,  and  to  repn-seni  the  religion  of  (he  counlry.  The 
men  of  good  sense,  good  manners,  and  of  conslderalion  in  their  neighborhood, 
of  whom  these  committees  ought  to  he,  and  will  he,  composed,  will  graduaDy 
!;ain  ascendancy  over  (heir  ecclesiastical  cotleaguen,  by  (readng  tliem  witb 
the  respect  due  to  iheir  sacred  functions.  We  ntitst  have  the  clergy;  wc  must 
ne^leci  nothing  to  bTinK  them  into  the  path  toward  which  eveiy'ihin;  urges 
them  [o  luni ;  both  their  obvious  interest,  and  (heir  saered  calling,  and  the 
ancient  services  which  their  order  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civilization  ilt 
Europe.  But  if  we  wish  (o  have  the  clergv  allied  wi(h  us  in  Ihe  work  of  popu- 
lar instruction,  (hat  Insirucilon  must  not  be  stripped  of  moraliiy  and  religion ; 
for  then  indeed  it  would  become  ihe  duty  of  ihe  clergy  to  oppow  it,  and  ihey 
would  have  (he  !'ympa(hy  of  all  virtuous  men.  ofBli  JTOod  lathers  of  families, 
and  even  of  the  ma.o  of  ihe  people,  on  their  side.  Thank  God,  vou  are  loo 
enltgliiened  a  sialesman  to  think  that  true  popular  instrticlion  can  exist  wiihout 
moral  educniinn,  popular  morality  without  religion,  or  popular  religion  without 
a  church. 

The  proceedings  of  the  comramal  and  departmenial  committees,  (he  moux* 
25  , 
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sub-pr«ieeu  and  pfefects,  oa^L,  like  sll  (he  other  parUofllieaitmLiisliatkii,  to 
refi:r  U)  one  coinmon  cenier,  frjin  which  a  vi^uruus  Impulse  and  a  supreme 
ziiidance  maj  einaaaie,  and  upua  viimm  all  tlie  re^pocaibiliij'  iiefore  ibe  cbam- 
bcrs  may  n»t.  This  cencei,  in  France,  as  in  Pnusia,  is,  the  minisLi?  and  coun- 
cil ufpubljc  insLTUCtion.  This  U  not  iia]y  sccoriling  lo  law.  bui  [o  naiure  and 
reason.  It  is  perfecllr  conjisleot  lo  leave  ptimary  instruction  lo  the  minister 
whu  has  all  the  rest  of  public  instruction,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in 
bis  hands;  that  is  to  sa)',  the  two  tilings  wiihwhicti  the educatioa  of  Ihe people 
is  ihe  nt'ist  intimatelf  canaected.  Ha^  anj  evil  resulted  from  the  present  order 
oflhingsl  Farfromit:  every  body  is  agreed  that  ihe  mi  nisier  and  bis  council 
have  done  a  fcreat  deal  for  primary  instiuciiou  since  the  levolmioa  of  July. 
Jls  sou  n'oald  have  been  able  to  effeci  nothing  H-iihout  ilie  municipal  and  de- 
parfmenral  council;,  the  maira  and  ptefecM,  so  those  authoiities  acknowledge 
ihai  th«y  could  have  dope  little  or  nothing  without  ^onr  cooperation  and 
direcliun.  It  is  you  who  excited  their  zeal,  who  Kupported  anii  encouraged 
Chein;  you  who,  as  the  enlightened  dispenser  of  the  funds  placed  in  ^our  hands 
W  the  two  chambers,  have  given  vigor  to  public  htslraclioa  hy  giving  propor- 
tionate aid  ID  neceMitous  places. 

I  strongly  recommend  ibe  creation  of  a  special  iospector  of  primary  insirac- 
tion  for  each  department.  Our  academical  inspectors  shonhl  be  leservcd  for 
Mhools  of  the  second  class,  which  will  suffice,  andmoic  than  sufRre,  to  emplor 
all  their  powers,  and  all  their  diligence.  Your  natural  aKsnis  and  correspuntf- 
eals  fu:  primary  inslruciioa  are  the  prefects,  who  would  preside  over  the  de- 
partmenlal  commiLtces,  and  to  whom  the  correspondence  of  maircs  and  com- 
mnnal  committees,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  depanmenlal  iDspecIor,  would 
be  .-uldresseit. 

TIlc  prefects  would  correspond  officially  with  yon,  as  they  have  hiiberlo  done 
~     -a-officially;  and  there  would  be  a  councilor  ia  the  central  council  of  public 


fosiructiOD,  specially  charged  with  the  reports  lo  be  made  on  (hat  portion  uf  the 
busine?is,  as  in  fact  there  is  now.  This  machinery  is  very  simple,  and  woald 
produce  quick  results;  being  less  complex,  it  would  work  mote  Ireely.    The 


unlv  ibiug  in  which  I  would  employ  agents  taken  from  the  body  of  teachers 
would  be,  the  commission  of  examination  appoitlted  for  granting  schoolmasters' 
brevets.  No  one  disputes  that  prufes.wrs  bave  peculiar  qnalifieatioDt,  and  all 
the  necessary  impartialitv.  for  that  office.  I  should  wish,  then,  that  the  eianv 
inaiion-eommissioD  should  be  appointed  bv  you,  and  composed  of  masters  or 
professors  ofthe  royal  or  the  communal  cf^c^'cj  of  the  depailmeDl;  adding,  ibr 
the  religiotls  part,  a  clergyman  proposed  by  the  bishop. 
As  to  private  teachers,  and  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  liberty  of  primary 
!t  neither  oppose  il,  nor  reckon  upon  ii.    There  arebranchesof 

...       ._. .. J  — r__^  ^11  casualties  by  the  state,  and 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  oC  gor- 
public  opinion,  — '  -  —  '—•  •>— 
Lowonid  engage 
On  this  principle  are  founded  our  primary  Normal  Schools  in 
each  department,  bound  lu  furnish  annually  the  average  number  of  schoolDus- 
t?rs  required  by  Ihe  department.  We  must  rely  exclusively  on  these  Normal 
Schools  for  the  regular  supply  of  communal  teachers. 

But  if.  in  the  face  of  our  primary  communal  schools,  there  are  persons  who, 
without  naviog  passed  through  the  Niirmal  Schools,  choose  to  establish  schools 
at  thetrowD  risb  and  peril,  ii  is  obvious  that  they  oughi  noionly  to  be  tolerated, 
bui  encouraged;  just  as  we  rejoice  ihiU  private  institutions  and  boarding- 
schools  should  spring  up  beside  our  royal  and  communal  coliiga.  Thiscorape- 
lition  can  not  be  otherwise  tbnn  useful,  in  every  point  of  view.  If  the  private 
schools  prosper,  so  much  the  belttr ;  ihey  ate  at  full  liberty  lo  try  all  sorw  of 
new  methods,  and  to  make  experiments  in  teaching,  which,  on  such  a  scali^ 
can  not  be  very  perilous.  At  all  events,  there  aie  out  Normal  Schools.  Thus 
all  interests  are  renoacilcd;  the  duties  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  of  individuals; 
the  claims  of  experience,  and  those  of  innovation.  Whoever  wi.'Oifstosct  up  a 
private  school  must  b;  subject  to  only  two  conditions,  from  which  no  school 

Eablic  or  private,  can  on  anv  pretext  be  exempt, — (he  brevet  of  capacity,  given 
y  the  commission  of  ex  am  ma  I  ion,  and  the  supervision  of  the  committee  of  the 
cBmnmne  and  of  the  inspector  of  the  department. 
All  these  measures,  on  which  I  will  not  enlarge,  aremore  or  less  founded  on 
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eiisling  Tacts;  tliej  have  the  sanction  of  experience',  itvould  be  simply  ad- 
ranugeoas  tc>  adJ  thai  of  lav.  On  all  Ibc  points  cuDcerniD^  wtiich  the  Ian  U 
silent,  experimenis  migiht  he  made.  Among  ibese  experinicDis  sotne  would 
piubahlf  be  sncceinliil :  when  snffictentlf  long  practice  had  cunBrmcd  ihent, 
they  ini°^t  be  inaerted  In  a  new  law ;  or  ordimiuiiKa  and  insiriic lions,  tnaturely 
■weigheJ  by  the  royal  council,  would  convert  them  into  general  and  official 
measnres.  Nothing  must  pass  into  a  law  which  has  not  i6e  warranty  of  suc- 
cess. Laws  are  not  10  be  peritodS  experiments  on  society ;  ihey  ought  simply 
lu  sum  itp  and  to  generalize  the  leSions  of  experience." 

On  the  experience  of  Fnissin  as  a  bttsis,  a  great  and  coiajirehensive 
measure  of  elementary  education  for  France  was  framed  by  M.  Guizi^ 
The  bill  was  reported  in  1832.  In  introducing  the  meai'ure  to  the  oon- 
eideraiion  of  Ihc  Chamber  of  Dcpittics,  M.  Guizot  made  a  speech  aa 
rcmai^ble  fur  ili>  eloquence  aa  for  ila  Urge  and  liberal  view«  of  popular 
education,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  folbwitig  posaages: 

"  In  framini^  thia  bill,  it  is  eiperience,  and  exjierience  alone,  that  wa  bafe 
taken  fur  our  uuide.  The  principles  and  practices  recam mended  have  been 
supplied  la  a>  by  fads.  There  is  nal  one  partuftlie  mechanism  which  has  not 
been  worked  sutwi^irully.  We  cunciiire  that,  on  the  subject  of  the  edacalioa 
of  the  people,  our  bnsineSii  is  rather  10  metbodixe  and  improi'e  wliai  eiista,  than 
to  destroy  lijr  the  purpunaoC  inventing  and  renewing  upon  the  faith  of  dangerous 
theories.  It  is  by  Idlwring  incessantly  on  these  maxims,  that  the  Adminiaira- 
lioQ  boa  boiui  saablsd  lu  communicate  a  &na  and  steady  movement  10  this  im- 
portant brnncb  o[  the  public  service;  so  much  so,  that  we  lake  leave  to  say, 
Ibat  more  has  bean  duae  fur  primary  education  during  the  last  two  years,  (1^1, 
183-3,J  and  by  [he  Goveromenl  of  July,  than  during  the  forty  years  piecedtng, 
by  all  the  fur  oier  Govern  men  la.  The  first  Revolution  was  lavish  of  promisci, 
without  troubling  it:seU' about  the  performance.  The  Imperial  GoTerDment  ex- 
hausted iLseli'  in  eOciris  to  regenerate  the  higher  instruction,  called  secondaiy; 
but  did  nothing  lor  that  of  ihe  people.  The  restored  Dynasty,  up  to  ISm,  ec- 
'  A  no  more  than  &0,000  francs  annually  upon  primary  in.M ruction.  The 
1I17  or  Ibia  obtained  from  the  Chamber  a  grant  or3(K>,0D0  francs.  Since 
UK  nevulutiiHi  of  July,  1830,  a  million  has  been  voted  annually—that  is,  mors 
in  two  yeari  than  the  Keaturation  In  fifteen.  Those  ftrc  (he  means,  and  here  am 
(be  results  All  of  you  are  aware  that  primary  instniclion  depends  allogelhei 
oittbe  euriiwpotidiDg  Normal  Schools.  The  pro^periiy  oflhe-se  establishmenB 
Li  ttid  measure  of  ili  progress.  The  Imperial  Government,  which  first  proDoane- 
ed  with  eOeci  the  words,  Normal  t^chooU,  lefl  u.*  a  legacy  of  one.  The  Kestor- 
alkin  added  five  or  six.  Those,  of  which  some  were  in  their  inlancy,  we  bare 
greatly  imjiroved  wilfain  the  last  two  years,  and  have,  al  the  iianie  lime,  estab- 
Usbed  thirty  Dew  ones;  twenty  of  which  are  In  lull  operation,  Ibrmiogin  each 
deparimeaia  vastfbctu  of  li^iniiSCftiieriDg  its  rays  in  all  direciiuns  among  the 

The  Bill  recognized  two  dezreca  of  primary  inatruciion,  viz.  eleraenla- 
ry  and  auperior,  in  apeoking  of  which  M,  Guizot  remarks: 

'■  The  first  decree  of  insiniciion  shoiiM  be  common  to  ihe  cooniir  and  the 
■owns ;  it  should  be  met  with  in  the  hnmhiesc  borouiih,  as  well  as  In  the  largest 
eiir,  wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  found  within  out  land  of  France.  By 
the'  leachtn^of  reading,  writing,  and  nceoant^  It  provides  for  tbe  most  essential 
wants  of  life ;  by  that  of  the  legal  svMem  oTweighls  and  measure?,  and  of  lbs 
French  bnguage,  it  implants,  enlarges,  and  spreads  eveiy  where  Ihcspiril and 
unity  of  the  French  nationality;  finally,  by  moral  and  religious  in.struclioii.  It 

Govirles  for  another  class  of  wants  quite  as  real  as  ihe  others,  and  which  Prov- 
ence hax  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the  pooreirt,  as  n-ell  as  of  the  richest,  in  this 
world,  for  upholding  (be  disnity  of  hamon  life  and  ihe  protection  of  social  order. 
The  fit^l  dei;ree  of  inslrucTion  is  exlensive  enough  10  make  a  mnn  ofhim  wba 
will  receive  it,  and  is,  al  the  same  time,  sufficicriilv  limiled  to  he  every  where 
tealiz-d.  It  is,  the  sirici  deblof  iheconmrv  inward  all  its  children. 
Bui  the  law  Is  so  framed,  that  by  higfaer  elementary  schools,  primary  in^ 
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developed,  so  varieil,  as  to  sailsf;  Ihc  wanls  of  ihose  proliM- 
jloui  trbirh,  though  nor  scienlilic,  yet  require  to  be  iicr|<iainted  viih  '  the  ele- 
inetits  uf  science,  aa  they  appi;  il  every  day  in  Ihe  a6\<x,  tbe  workshop,  u^ 

On  the  plan  of  Bupervision  of  schools,  which  embraced  both  local  and 
■tate  inspecljon,  the  Minister  remnrlcs: 

"  In  the  first  place,  this  operation  dpmands,  at  certain  limes  of  the  year,  much 
more  lime,  apjilication,  and  patience,  than  can  reasonably  he  expecled  ftoDi 
men  of  ihe  norlii,  like  the  member  ol'the  council  ut  ttie  arrundisscmcniand  ol 
Ihe  department;  or  from  men  of  business,  necevsarity  confined  lo  their  home:^ 
Hke  the  memliers  of  Iha  municipal  coimcil.  In  the  next  place,  posiiire  and 
tecbnical  knowledge  oflhe  various  matters  on  which  the  examination  tumi  is 
absolutely  necessarj';  and  it  is  not  sufficienl  lo  itwrj  such  knowlclge,  il  must 
have  been  prured  to  eitsi,  in  order  to  jiive  to  ihese  examinations  tlie  requisite 
WefRht  and  aulhority.  For  these  reasons,  the  members  of  these  commissions 
ongiit  10  be,  in  great  pan,  men  specially  qualilicd — men  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness of  luiiion.  It  is  evident  that  primary  insiruciion  rests  entirely  on  these 
Blaminations.  Suppose  a  lillle  negligence,  a  lUile  false  indulgence,  a  little 
ignorance,  and  it  Is  all  over  with  pnmary  inslnictioa.  Il  is  necessaiy  then,  to 
compute  llicse  commissions  with  the  most  scrupulous  screiily,  and  to  appoint 
only  persons  versed  in  the  mailer." 

The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  professional  educaiiMi  and  trttining 
oT teachers  is  thus  eloquently  set  forth: 

"All  the  proviMons  hitherto  de»:ri bed  would  be  of  noneetfeel,if  welookeo 
pains  to  procure  for  ihe  public  school  thus  coD«tiniled,  an  able  master,  and 
worthy  of^  the  high  vocation  of  insiruciing  the  people.  It  can  not  be  too  onen 
repeated,  ihat  it  is  the  master  that  makes  ihe  school.  And,  Indeed,  what  k 
well-assorted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  consiiiute  a  good  schoolmaaier! 
A  Kood  schoolmaster  ouxht  to  be  a  man  who  knows  mnch  moie  than  he  ia 
called  upon  to  teach,  thai  be  niay  leach  with  intelligence  and  wiih  laste ;  who  ia 
to  live  in  a  humble  spliere,  and  yet  to  have  a  nuble  and  elevated  mind,  Ihat  bfl 
may  preserve  ihat  dignity  of  sentimenl  and  ofdeporlment,  without  which  be  will 
never  obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  fflmilies ;  who  jy.ssesses  a  rare  mil- 
lore  of  gentleness  and  firmness;  for,  inJeriorlhough  he  be  in  station  to  many 
Individuals  in  the  <in»in«nr,  he  ought  lube  the  obsequious  servant  of  none; — a 
man  not  i^noranl  of  his  riahis,  but  ihinkinj;  much  more  of  bis  duliei. ;  abnwiog 
la  all  a  good  example,  and  serving  to  all  as  a  counselor;  not  given  (o  change 
his  condition,  but  satisfied  with  his  situalion,  t>ecause  ii  gives  tiim  the  power  »I 
doin^good;  and  who  has  made  up  his  mindio  live  and  lodie  in  the  servieeot 
primary  instruction,  which  to  him  is  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. To  rear  masters  approaching  to  such  a  model  is  a  difficult  task ;  and  yet 
we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  else  we  have  done  nothing  fureiememaryinKiniction. 
A  bad  schoolmaster,  like  a  l>ad  parish  priest,  ia  a  scourge  1o  ac^mnHin^;  and 
though  we  are  ohen  obliged  to  be  contented  with  indififercnt  ones,  we  must  do 
our  besi  to  imrrove  ihe  average  qualilv-  We  have,  therefoie,  availed  our- 
selves of  a  blight  thought  struck  out  in  the  heat  oflhe  Revolution,  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  in  1794,  and  al\erward  applied  bv  ^'apoleon,  in 
his  decree,  in  I60R,  for  the  organization  oflhe  UDivenitty,  to  the  eHiablishment 
of  his  ceniral  Normal  School  at  Paris.  We  cany  lis  applicaiion  still  lower 
than  he  did  in  ihe  social  scale,  when  w*  propose  thai  no  school -master  shall  be 
appoinled  who  has  not  himself  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  which  instructs  in  Ihe 
art  of  leaching,  and  who  is  not  certified,  after  a  suici  examination,  lo  have 
profited  by  tbe  opportunities  he  has  enjuyed." 

No  statesman  of  any  age  or  country,  has  expressed  in  language  at  once 
eloquent  and  just,  a  more  exalted  estimate  of  the  misBion  of  the  teacher. 
Although  not  uttered  in  thia  connection,  the  following  passages  will 
illuBimte  the  views  presented  above: 

"  Humble  as  the  career  of  a  schoolmaster  may  be.  and  Ihongh  doomed  to  past 
Ma  whole  existence  most  Ireqaeally  within  ihe  sphere  of  a  small  commoDilj, 
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...  „<i  impuriani  ai  ibal  of  any  oiher  public  functionary.  It  is  not  for  any  par- 
licalar  parisb  alone,  or  merelr  lucal  loieresl,  thai  the  lav  demand!)  ihat  vrtrf 
man  sbiiuld  acquire,  if  passible,  the  knowleJfe  which  ii  iodi^tpen^ble  in  social 
life,  and  wiihuut  which  Inielligi?'nce  ofien  languishes  and  degeneraies;  it  is  for 
llie  ^lal:  it^eit'  and  the  puhlic  intcreil;  il  is  because  liberty  iscenain  and 
ateadlast  only  among  people  eolishiened  enough  lo  listen,  In  every  ciieum- 
Rtance,  to  ihc  voice  uf  Reason.  Public  eleineDiary  loslruclion  is  one  of  iha 
eaaraniees  of  order  and  social  siabiliij^.  Doomed  to  pass  hi!<  life  ia  dischars- 
1n([  iha  m  inolnnous  duties  of  his  vocaLion,  sometimes  even  in  slrn^ling  with 
the  injuslin-  or  the  ingratiiudu  of  i^ni'rance,  the  parish  schoolraasier  would 
often  repin?,  and  p^rh.nps  sink  imder  his  atflictiocs,  did  he  not  draw  strengUt 
ani  coura?,'  from  onitber  and  higher  source  tlian  that  of  immediate  and  mep» 
pcrsunftt  Interest  A  deep  sense  of  Ibe  moral  importance  of  bis  duties  njusL 
support  and  enc>)nrage  biin ;  and  ibe  autiere  pleasure  uf  having  rendered  sci* 
vice  to  m.inltinii,  timtt  become  Ihe  w)rihy  recompense  which  his  own  con- 
science alone  can  ^ive.  It  is  his  gioiy  to  pretend  to  nothing  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  obscun:  and  laborious  condition :  lu  eihanst  his  .sii^n^h  in  sacrifices 
which  ar;  scarcely  noiiced  by  those  who  reap  iheir  benefit ;  to  labor,  in  short, 
for  his  iellow-hein^*,  and  to  loolt  for  his  reward  only  to  God. 

Your  first  duty  is  toward  the  chili^ren  confiiled  to  your  care.  The  leacher  is 
(umntuned  upon  by  the  parent  to  rhare  his  authority ;  this  authority  he  must 
exercise  with  the  same  rlgilance,  and  almost  with  the  same  alfection.  Piot 
onir  is  the  health  of  the  children  commiiied  to  him,  but  the  cultivation  of  their 
afTeeltons  and  intelligence  depends  almost  enliiely  on  him.  In  all  that  con- 
cerns education,  as  it  is  ^ncrally  nndersiood,  you  shall  want  for  nothini;  that 
can  be  of  service  to  von;  but  as  to  the  moral  e'ducation  of  the  children,  1  trust 
especially  to  you.  ^othin?  can  sappiv  for  you,  the  desire  of  faithfully  doing 
what  is  ri^hl.  Yon  must  be  aware,  ihat,  In  confiding  a  child  la  your  care, 
every  family  expects  that  you  will  send  him  back  an  honest  man ;  Ihe  country, 
thai  he  wili  be  made  a  good  ciiiien.  Yon  know  that  virtue  does  not  always 
follow  in  the  train  of  knowledge;  and  thai  ihe  lessons  received  by  children 
might  become  danitcruas  lo  them,  were  they  addressed  eiclusively  to  the  iMwiep- 
standing.  Let  ihe  teacher,  therefore,  bestow  his  first  care  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  mural  qualities  of  his  pupll^i.     He  must  unceasingly  endeavor  to  propagate 


and  establish  lho-<e  Imperishable  principles  of  morality  ai 

■  T  IS  in  danger;  and  to  sow  in  the  hearts  of  the  younjt 
lho<e  weds  of  virtu:  and  honor,  which  aok,  riper  years,  and  the  passions,  will 


which,  universal  order  is  in  danger; 


Derer  destroy.    Faith  in  Divine  providence,  the  saercdnesa  otdniv,9ahmis! 
to  parental  authority,  the  respect  due  lo  the  laws,  to  the  king,  and  to  the  righu 
trfeveryon: — sachare  the  senlimenis  which  the  leacher  wilt  strive  to  develop. 

Th- intercourse  between  theteacberand  parents  can  not  failofbeiD*freqilcnL 
Over  this,  kindness  must  preside:  were  a  leacher  not  to  possefis  the  re«:pecl  and 
sympathy  of  the  parenU,  his  authority  over  their  children  would  be  compro- 
inisfd,  and  the  fruit  <if  his  lessons  lost ;  he  can  not,  therefore,  be  loo  careful  and 
prudent  In  regard  of  these  connections.  An  intimacy  inconsMcratelr  formed 
might  injnr(<  his  Indenendcnce,  and  sometimes  even  mix  him  up  with  those 
local  dissensions  which  freqnenilv  dislmet  small  cominanilies.  while  civillf 
jielJini;  lo  ihe  reasonable  demands  of  parents,  he  must,  al  the  same  lime,  be 
patiiculariy  careful  not  to  sacrifice  to  iheireapriclooi  exactioishis  education^ 
principles,  and  the  discipline  of  the  schml. 

The  dulies  of  ihe  teaener  toward  those  in  anlhority  are  still  clearer,  and  not 
lesa  important.  He  is  himself  an  authority  in  his  parish ;  how  then  can  It  be 
fitting  tiiBl  he  give  an  example  of  Insuhordfnalion  1  Wherefore  should  he  not 
respect  the  magistracy,  religious  aiuhority,  and  ibe  legal  powers,  whereby  pub- 
lic security  is  maintained  1 

The  Mayor  is  the  head  of  the  commnniiy ;  the  interest,  therefore,  as  ivell  as 
the  duty  of  the  schoM master,  is  lo  eiempliiy  on  everv  oecasion  ihe  respect  due 
to  him.  The  vicar  and  pastor  are  also  eolitW  to  res'pect,i^r  their  mi.ssion  is  la 
aceotiionee  with  all  that  is  most  elevated  in  bumsn  nature.  Kothing.  besides, 
is  more  desirable  than  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  minister  of  religion 
and  the  leacher;  both  are  in  possession  of  moral  auihorilv;  both  require  the 
confidence  of  families ;  bolh  can  agree  in  exercising  over  the  children  commit- 
ted la  Ibeir  care,  in  several  ways,  a  common  influence." 
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With  each  enlarged  views  of  the  scope,  and  agencies,  and  ends  of  pri 
mary  inslructton,  the  bill  was  framed  and  introduced  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  of  Peers.  It  was  referred  to  commilteea,  who  reported 
through  M.  Renouard  in  the  lower,  and  M,  Cousin  in  the  upper  house. 
These  reports  are  full  and  elaborate  discussions  of  great  principles,  and 
especially  that  of  M.  Cousin. 

The  bill,  aller  going  through  a  protracted  examination  and  diECUssion 
of  its  details,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Chambers  and  the  King,  and 
became  a  law  on  the  28lh  of  June,  1833.  Under  the  wise  and  energetic 
administration  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  by  Eueh  men  as 
Guizot,  Cousin,  Villemain,  aud  Salvandy,  the  system  went  into  iounedi- 
ale  and  succeBsful  opemlion,  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  llie  progresa 
of  popular  intelligence  throughout  the  whole  domain  of'  France.  Expe- 
rience has  brought  to  light  some  imperfections  and  tendencies,  some  of 
wliich  have  been  remedied  or  supplied,  and  others  are  .still under  discuB- 
■ioa.  We  must  wait  tiU  a  generation  ha*  pasMd  throKgfa  the  course  of 
inetruction  now  provided  by  tan,  and  come  into  active  life,  before  we  cun 
fuUy  appreciate  the  wise  forecast  of  the  labors  of  Cousin  and  Guizol  in 
this  long  neglected  field  of  primary  education. 

It  should  be  added,  that  a  private  association,  called  "  The  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction,"  was  very  instniracntal  in  waking  up  the  ntlen- 
tion  of  the  people  and  of  government  to  the  coodilion  aod  improvement  of 
primary  scllools.  This  society  was  formed  in  1805,  by  a  number  of  distin- 
gutshed  philanthropists,  and  has  continued  in  active  operation  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  inlant  schools,  sehoola 
for  needle-wotk,  adult  schools  and  classes,  reformatory  schools,  asEocbtJona 
for  teachers,  village  libraries  ui  various  parts  of  France,  and  bas  a  ooid- 
plete  series  of  popular  schools  under  its  immediate  management,  in  Pnris. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instr\iction,  in  1835,  ascribed  to  it  the  honor  of 
having  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  present  school  law.  It  publishes 
a  monthly  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  was  mainly  instrutocaial  in  ea- 
tabliabing,  in  1S30,  the  "Journal  de  I'Instruction  Elementaire,"  which  ia 
■till  continued  under  the  title  of  "  Manuel  General  de  I'Instruction  Pri- 
tnaire,"  and  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Minister  of  Pulilic  Instruction. 
There  is  also  published  another  educalionai  journal,  called  ''L'Ecbo  dea 
Ecoles  Primaires,"  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  improved  incthoda  of 
instruction.  It  commenced  in  1837,  and  was  for  several  years  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  Cousin,  assisted  by  many  of  the  best  teachers  and  educa- 
tors in  France,  Wc  noticed  articlca  by  Beudant,  Willm,  Parandicx, 
Philippar,  and  several  directors  of  Normal  Schools,  and  Inspectors  of  tlte 
Primary  Schools.  Upward  of  one  hundred  volumes  on  the  science  and 
srt  of  education  have  been  published  in  Pdria  smce  1S35 ;  several  of  these 
are  by  men  of  (he  best  btcllect,  and  large  practical  aiul  benevolent 
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France  k  divided  by  law  fer  rnunicipal  and  all  adniinistrativ«  .pnr- 

poKB,  into  84  DeparlmenU,  363  ArrandisBcmenls,  2,842  Cantons,  and 
39.331  CommuncB. 

In  ench  department  there  ii  appointed  by  the  legal  VDiers  a  pr^ct, 
who  IB  associated  ivith  a  general  council  for  the  department,  and  a  *pe 
eial  council  fnr  each  arrondisaement,  in  the  administrntion  of  the  local 
aRnirs  of  (he  depardaent;  in  eacli  canton  there  ib  a  juilicinl  office,  stvied 
juge  de  paix ;  in  each  commune,  a  lauyor,  with  a  municipal  council,  elect- 
ed by  the  people. 

Since  1808  thero  twn  existed  in  the  zovemment  a  centml  end  special 
department  far  the  adminwtration  o(  public  instruction,  for  the  applicalioQ 
of  ull  funds  appmptirtled  by  the  state  for  educational,  Bcienlifio  or  litera- 
ry purposes.  Over  this  department  has  presided  from  time  to  time,  some 
of  the  niDBt  distinguishea  scholars  and  statesmen  of  France,  and  no 
branch  of  the  public  aervice  has  been  regarded,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
wilh  more  favor  by  the  Chambers,  or  the  people.  Since  IB21,  the  chief 
of  this  department  has  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  council  of  the  king,  which 
consiBts  of  nine  members. 

To  the  Bupervision  of  the  department  of  public  inBtructian,  as  now 
orgnnized,  are  assigned  all  schools,  primary,  secondary  and  superior. 
which  toother  constitute  the  University  ol  France,  and  are  directed 
and  supenntendeil  in  its  name;  all  scientific  and  literary  Eocieties  to  the 
support  of  which  the  government  contributes,  each  os  the  InBlitutc.  the 
Arademy  of  Medicine,  dtc;  all  public  libraries,  which  the  stute  main- 
tains, or  to  which  it  contributes ;  all  institutions  having  charters  prior  to 
ISOS,  and  wliich  were  not  by  royal  ordinance  incorporated  into  tlic  Uni- 
versity ;  and  all  encouragements,  by  the  way  of  subscription,  or  publica- 
tion, to  science  and  letters. 

The  Jtorjal  Univer»ilv  of  France,  embmcea  the  whole  Bysiem  of  nation- 
al education,  and  includes  nil  the  institutiona  lur  imparting  instruction 
which  are  spread  over  (he  wliole  kingdom,  from  the  lowest  schools,  up  to 
the  highest  college!".  The  terra  may  thus  be  considered  Hynonymous  with 
the  French  national  system  of  eihic^ition. 

The  University  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  council  of  sin  mem- 
ber*, called  the  "  royal  conncit  of  public  iriBtruclion."  of  which  the  niiiiis- 
ter  of  public  instruction  is  the  official  president.  Each  councilor  luis  the 
speciaf  charge  of  one  or  more  divisions  of  public  insirucliou.  Subordi- 
nate to  this  council  are  the  inspectors-general  ofthe  University,  who  are 
required  to  examine,  once  a  year,  the  institutions  of  every  description, 
each  within  a  certain  district  assigned  to  liim,  and  to  transmit  a  report  lo 
the  council. 

The  University  is  composed  of  twenty-six  Academiea.  each  of  which 
comprehends  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  dcpiirtments  into  which  the  king- 
dom is  divided,  and  contains  one  or  more  royal  colleges.  The  presiding 
officer  of  each  academy  is  the  rector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  minister  oT 
public  instruction,  and  is  assisted  by  twn  inspeclors  and  a  council.  The 
governing  body  of  ench  academy  has  the  Eiupcrintendcnce  of  all  the  com- 
munal coTleges,  inatitutiooB,  pensiontj  (boarding  schools,)  Normul  Sciiools. 
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or  aehooli  for  the  educulion  of  teachera.  and  primary  acboole,  within  the 
dialrict  wtiicb  the  eeminnry  comprcliends. 

BwidcB  the  BUperintenJIng  body,  the  academy  includes  the  teaching 
corps,  or  raculliea;  niimcly,  the  tiiculties  of  letters,  science,  raedicine, 
law,  and  theology,  all  of  wliich,  tionever,  do  not  actaivlly  exii<t  in  every 
academy ;  in  Bome  indeed,  there  is  oo  orgnnization  of  fiicultics.  The 
faculties  consist  of  n  variable  number  of  {iraressorti,  one  of  whom  is  dean, 
and  a  committee  of  whom  examine  candidates  lor  de^reaa.  Ttiere  are, 
however,  some  institutions  which  are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
(he  University ;  as  the  College  orFrance,  the  Maseuni  ofNatural  HisliH 
^,  the  Ecole  dea  Ctutrtea.  School  of  Oriental  Lnnguagts,  Itie  French 
Institute,  and  societies  of  all  kinils  for  the  tulvaneement  ol  knowled^.  ' 
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The  raynl  coUoses  are  supported  chiedy  by  the  government,  and  the 
aalwies  of  the  protussors,  which  are  generally  from  %i^  to  $300,  are  paid 
from  the  budget  of  tile  minister  of  public  instruction.  Tlie  students  ar« 
divided  into  two  chisses,  the  internes  and  extertiet,  at  boatrlers  and  day- 
•cholnrn.  Ttie  conimunui  colleges  arc  supported  principally  by  the  com- 
munes in  which  they  are  situiile ;  eo;ae  of  tliem  have  endowments,  but 
the  majority  depend  chiefly  for  their  support  on  tlie  fee*  paid  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  profcswrs  or  teachers  receive  but  eioall  sahties,  varying 
froiD  $200  to  t<30D. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  France, 
is  the  appointment  of  alt  professors  in  uU  the  colleges  and  Ivceums,  and 
in  the  fnculties  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  letters,  and  all  instilU' 
tions  of  education  above  the  primary  ectiool.  by  public  competition  (JM 
coficour».)  A  concotirs  m^y  lust  a  few  dnys  only,  or  it  may  last  for 
months.  The  months  of  Se{rtember  and  August  are  ttie  months  of  vaca- 
Ibn  in  the  different  colleges,  arid  are  usually  devoted  to  the  public  com- 
1  of  candidates  for  any  professorship  or  chair  declared  lo  be  vacant 
ly  the  rainialer  of  public  instruction.  The  judges  are  selected  from 
among  the  most  diftinguinhed  scholars  in  France.  The  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  trial  varies  with  the  department  to  be  filled.  But  it  embra- 
ces every  mode  by  which  the  accviracy  and  extent  of  the  atLiinments  ot 
each  candidate  in  the  study  can  be  tested,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  cotn- 
muiiiciite  his  knowledge  to  classes  of  pupils.  Each  candidate  is  subject 
to  tlie  criticism  ol'  liis  competitor.  Every  professor  in  all  tlie  colleges 
and  great  schools  of  France  has  pai^sed  through  this  ordeal. 

Nearly  all  the  higher  schools  of  learning  and  science  are  concentrat«d 
in  Paris.  Almost  all  the  young  men  who  want  to  complete  their  studies, 
whether  in  letters,  law,  medicine,  or  tlie  arts, — in  short  in  all  those  pre- 
pnmlory  to  any  learned  or  liberal  career,  are  forced  to  live  in  the  capital. 
This  is  attended  with  a  disastrous  result  in  the  neglect  or  discontinuance 
of  all  domestic  imining  and  discipline,  whicli  can  not  be  cnm[>ensaied  by 
any  superiority  of  mental  culture,  secured  by  the  concentratbn  of  able 
men,  and  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  superior  education  at  the  capital. 

There  are  six  fitculiies  of  CatMic  tlieology,  at  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
Paris,  Rouen,  and  Toulonse ;  and  two  of  Prolegta.nC  theology,  one  of  the 
Lutheran  or  Au^burg_  coMeaaion.  at  S trash urg.  and  another  of  the  Cal- 
vnnisl  or  Helvetic  confession,  at  Montauban,  under  the  academy  of  Tou- 

The  faculties  of  law  ere  nine,  at  Ant,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Paris,  Poi- 
tiers, Rennes.  Strasburg,  ond  Toulouse.    There  are  three  faculties  of 
"e,Pari.        " 


medicine,  at  Grenoble,  Paris,  und  Montpellier ;  with  seventeen  secondary 
schools  of  medicine. 

The  faculties  of  science  are  nine  in  number,at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Straa- 
biirg,  Caen,  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Dijon.  Lyons. and  Grenoble;  those  ot 
letters  or  literature,  seven,  at  Paris,  Strasburg,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse  Ca- 
en, Dijon,  and  Besangon. 
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In  onler  to  become  a  eluitent  in  law  or  theology,  ft  person  niast  bttra 
taken  ihe  degree  of  baclielor  of  letlera;  and  a  course  of  three  years  in 
either  facuky,  ■■  requisite  tu  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor ;  for  the  de- 
gree  of  doctor,  four  yearn;  anil  W  obtain  ihe  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
S)e  Randidate  most  defend  a  finui  and  general  thesis.  Candidates  tor 
the  det^ree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  letters,  aad  also  of  Bcienceo,  ojid  must  complete  a  course  of  four 
years.  The  faculties  ol'  law  and  medicine  at  Paris,  are  greatly  distin- 
guished. The  Ibrmer  has  sijLleen  professors,  and  had,  in  1836,  upivard 
of  3000  students :  tlie  latter,  twenty-seven  profeaaors,  and  in  1836,  about 
4000  students.  1 

The  law  ordains  at  least  one  elementary  school  in  every  commune,  nnd 
those  communes  in  which  the  population  e.tceeds  6000,  are  required  lo 
support  one  superior  primary  ucnool,  and  are  aided  in  opening  infaol 
schools,  evening  schools,  classes  Ibr  adults,  and  high  schools. 

Where  the  iiumber  of  fiunilies  of  ditferent  »ects  ia  suliicient,  the  roini»' 
ister  of  publio  in«lruclton  is  authorized  to  grant  permission,  u  advisable 
so  to  do,  to  (he  cojoioune  to  establish  separate  schools  for  the  children  of 
each  denomJoatiou. 

By  a  law  passed  ia  March,  1841.  the  duty  of  school  attendance  is  made 
obligatory.  No  young  person  below  the  age  of  twelve  years  can  be  em- 
ployed in  any  workshop  or  manufactory,  unless  his  parents  or  guardians 
teality  that  he  actually  atteiuls  some  public  or  private  school  within  the 
locality,  and  aJI  such  as  were  so  employed  at  the  date  of  this  law,  were 
required  to  attend  school  till  the  a^  of  twulve.  All  young  persons  above 
the  aee  of  twelve  can  he  excused  Irom  attending  a  school,  only  ia  case  a 
certiucate  can  be  given  by  the  Mayor  of  their  place  of  residence,  that 
they  have  received  the  primary  or  elementary  instruction.  To  meet  the 
wants  of  (hose  adults,  who  have  grown  up  without  the  advantages  of 
school  attendance,  evening  schools,  and  classes  for  adults,  are  establish- 
ed and  provided  for,  by  law. 

The  central  government,  the  departmental  authorities,  the  municipal 
authorities,  the  religious  authorities,  the  heads  of  families,  have  each  their 
sphere  of  action,  and  their  influence  in  the  administration  of  primary 

I'be  local  management  of  a  primary  school  is  intrusted  to  a  committee 
of  the  commune,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  council, 
the  cure,  or  pastor,  and  one  person  appointed  bv  the  committee  of  the 
arrondissement  in  which  the  commune  is  siiuatea. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  each  arrondissement  is  n»- 
signcd  to  B  committee  of  the  arrondissement,  which  consists  of  the  mayor 
ol  the  chief  town,  of  thaja^e  <Uf)aic,&  pastor  of  each  of  the  recognised 
religious  sects,  a  professor  of  a  college,  or  school  of  secondary  instruction, 
a  primary  schoolmaster,  three  members  of  tlie  council  of  tlie  arrondissc 
ment,  and  the  members  of  the  eouucil-general  of  the  department  who 
reside  in  the  arrondissement. 

These  committees  meet  once  a  montli.  The  communal  committees 
inspect  and  report  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  comniune  to  the 
committee  of  thoarrondissement.  Some  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
arrondiflsement  is  present  at  each  local  inspection,  and  a  report  of  the 
whole  committee  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  arrondissement  is  made 
ftumally  to  the  minister  ol'  public  instruction. 

In  each  department  there  ia  a  commission  of  primary  education,  com- 
posed of  at  least  seven  members,  among  which  there  must  be  a  minister 
of  each  of  the  religions  denominatiocis  recognized  by  law,  and  at  least 
three  persons  who  are  at  the  time,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  tL'aching 
public  schools  of  secondary  instruction.  This  comraittte  is  cliarged  with 
the  examination  of  all  candidates  for  the  certificate  of  qualification  to 
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leach  primary  Bchoola,  or  lo  enter  the  Normal  School  orthe  department. 
These  examinations  must  be  public,  nt  a  time  R^ed.  nnd  notified  b^  the 
tninistcr,  and  in  the  chief  town  of  the  dep:irEnient.  The  exuminnlion  is 
varied  according  to  the  grade  of  schoul  for  which  the  caodidnte  ap- 
plies. With  a  certificate  of  capacity  from  thia  commission,  the  canjj- 
'  '        1  leach  in  any  commune  in  the  department,  without  any  local 


BcsideB  these  li>cal  committ£cs  the  minietRr  of  public  inBlruction  ap- 
points an  inGpcctor  for  every  department,  with  assistant  inspectors,  when 
required  by  the  exigences  of  the  public  service.  The  duty  of  theinspec- 
'  tor  is  ta  visit  every  school  in  the  department,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to 
iitqttirc  into  ihc  slJiCe  of  the  Bchool-hoUEe,  the  claasiflcation,  moral  charac- 
ter, and  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  of  each  school.  He  must 
leave  a  written  memorandum  of  all  JeQcienciea  noted  In  his  visit,  for  the 
use  of  Uie  local  committee,  and  report  annuaily  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  and  through  him  to  the  minister.  Thi*  stimulates  and 
encourages  teachers,  as  well  as  communcB,  aud  informa  the  minister  of  the 
true  wacils  of  dillerent  localities,  as  well  aa  the  defkiencies  of  Che  law. 
The  inapeclors  ore  required  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Normal 
Schools  in  their  several  departments.  The  inspector  has  n  salary  oftwo 
thousand  fratics,  and  an  allowance  of  three  francs  a  d^y  for  traveling 
expenses,  and  one  franc  for  every  school  visited.  In  1843  there  were 
eighty-seven  iiiepeclors,  and  one  hundred  and  foartten  snb-mspectors ; 
and  the  number  of  communes  visited  by  them  in  that  year,  was  'J0,031, 
making  50,S86  visits  to  schools. 

The  resources  of  the  state,  the  departments,  the  communes,  and  the 
contributions  paid  by  parents,  combine  to  insare  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  school.  Every  commune  must  provide  a  school-hotise 
and  residence  for  the  school-master,  and  to  the  first  expense  of  this  outfit, 
the  stiite  contributes  one  third.  Bvery  teacher  must  have  a  lodging,  or 
its  equivalent  in  money,  and  a  fixed  salary  of  200  fmncs,  or  400  franca, 
(from  $40  to  S80,)  according  to  the  grade  of  school,  in  addition  to  the 
monthly  fees  paid  by  parents,  and  collected  by  the  commune.  If  the 
commune  refuses,  of  neglects  to  provide  by  tax  on  the  property  oT  the 
commune,  the  government  imposes  and  collects  the  same.  If  tne  'com- 
mune, on  account  of  poverty  or  disaster  to  crops  or  depression  In  business, 
can  nut  raise  its  necessary  sum,  the  department  to  which  it  belongs  must 
provide  it,  and  if  the  revenues  of  the  department  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  all  the  communes,  the  deficit  must  be  i^upplicd  hy 
the  state.  In  every  department,  the  preiectnnd  general-council.  nnrUinlly 
draw  up  in  concert  a  special  estimate  in  which  the  expense  ol"  priinary 


J  fixed,and  necessary  revenue  provided.     In  each  i  .    ., 

the  Mayor  and  municipal  council  make  a  special  estimate  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  at  the  same  time  fix  the  montlily  tuition-fee  to  be  paid  by  each 

Every  department  must  by  iiself,  or  In  concert  with  adjoining  depart- 
ments, support  a  Normal  School,  to  supply  the  annual  demand  lor  teach- 
ers of  primary  schools.  The  sum  to  be  expended  on  a  Normal  School 
for  tlie  salaries  of  teachers,  nppumtua,  and  bursaries,  or  scholarships  in  aid 
of  poor  puuils,  is  not  left  witn  the  department  to  fix,  but  is  regulated  by 
the  council  of  public  insLruction.  The  salary  of  the  Director  is  boriLe  hy 
the  stale  and  Jepnrtment  combined;  that  of  the  nssistant  teachers  by  the 
department.  Tne  expense  of  the  normal  pupils  for  board  is  borne  by 
themselves,  uidcss  they  enjoy  nn  exhibition  or  scholarship,  foimded  by  Ihe 
state,  department,  university,  commune,  or  by  individual  benevolence. 
The  scholarships  are  sometimes  divided  eo  as  to  meet,  in  part,  the  expense 
of  two  or  three  pupils,  lii  18 10,  there  were  ninety-two  Normal  Schools, 
■evcuty-sis  of  whica  were  for  the  education  of  sclioo] masters,  and  sixteea 
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for   the  education,  or  w^oalnMBtrcaaea.      To   6ny-lno  of  these  IchiMla 
anough  Uuul  in  attached  to  teach  agriculture  and  norticuhure. 

The  courac  of  inElruction  in  these  elementary  Bchools,  cmbraceE  Moral 
and  Religious  Instruction,  Rciidiiig.  Writing,  the  cleruei^ts  of  Arithmetic, 
elements  of  the  French  Language,  lezol  ByHteni  of  Weighis  unJ  Mea»- 
ureH,  Geogmpby,  (partJcubrly  of  France,)  History,  ())iirlicularly  of 
France,]  Linear  Drawlng,and  Singing.  In  theEupenorprimary  Echoalu, 
or  Higli  School,  the  above  course  JB  extended  »>  as  to  embrace  Modem 
Languages,  Buok-beepinK,  Perspective  Drawing,  Cheraialry,  anU  the 
Uatlierautics,  in  their  application  to  the  oris.  There  is  a  EpeciaL  course 
of  inatruction  open  in  evening  aclioolg,  to  those  children  and  youth  who 
cannotattend  the  day  Behoof}  and  in  evening  classes  fur  adults,  whose 
riy  education  tvos  neglecteil,  or  who  may  wish  to  pursue  particujltir 
sJiee  conaeoted.  with   their  pursuits  as  articans,  manufacturer^  apd 

Pruvisionis  niKde  to  encourage  teachers  to  form  Bs»>ciationB,  and  ta 
hold  freqiMnt.oonfe'eiKes  for  improvement  in  their  prolessiooul  knowt- 
edge  and  sUill,  a<D>i  to  ibund  libraries  of  booke  on  education. 

In  each  depiU'lmeat  a  fund  is  accumulating  for  the  relief  of  aged  teach- 
ers, anil  of  tile  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  die  in  the  exercise 
of  their  imporUnt  functioDs.  Each  master  must  sub^ribe  one  tnenti- 
eth  port  of  the  salary  he  receives  from  the  commune ;  and  tlie  eum-lotal 
whii^  lie  subscribes,  together  witli  the  interest  upon  it,  is  returned  to 
him  when  he  retires,  or  to  his  widow  and  children,  wlien  he  dies. 

The  government  awards  medals  of  silver  and  bronze  to  tho^e  masters 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  management  of  their  Bchoola.  This 
encourages  and  sliinulales  them  to  continued  efforts,  and  connects  them 
in  an  honorable  way,  with  the  government  and  the  nation. 

The  wliole  charge  to  the  State  of  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
according  to  ttie  Budget  of  1838.  was  19,(X)&,673  francs,  or  nearly  £4,000, 
000,  which  was  distributeil  as  follows : 

Central  Administration, 636623 

General  Services, 233.000 

De)Htrtinent  and  Academic  Administration, 919.900 

Superior  Instruction,  faculties, 1.972050 

Recaadaiy  Inetruction, 1,655600 

Elementary  Instructioa,  general  fund, 1.600,000 

do.  do,         additional ^500.000 

Primary  Normal  School, ' '200^000 

Literary  and  Scieniilic  estnbliehmctits, 7,976,500 

Subscnpiioiis  to  Literary  Works,  Jbc 557,000 

Total, 19,005,673 

or  »3,800,3.54. 

This  does  not  include  tbe  Eum  to  be  raised  in  thedepartmenls  and  com- 
munes, or  contributed  by  parents. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  1S13,  it 
appears  that  in  the  ten  yenrs,  from  1833  In  1813.  France  expended  the 
sum  ofi 2,565,883  (about  §11,000,000.)  on  the  ereclionof  school-houses, 
and  residences  for  teachers.  In  1813,  the  expenditure  for  the  current 
expenses  of  her  educational  establishments  was  a  little  short  of  $4,000,000, 
inifcpendcnt  of  the  eum  piiid  by  the  communes,  individuuls,  and  parents  in 
school  fees,  which  amount  to  near  £5,000,000.  Even  this  sum  wau  found 
i[iEu  die  lent,  and  Fince  that  dale  the  appropriation  has  been  increased.  In 
1^33  there  was  one  person  in  every  eighteen  of  the  population,  receiving 
education,  while  in  1843.  there  wus  one  in  every  ten.  But  the  primary 
schools  are  far  iVom  reucliing  the  escellcnce  which  characterizes  the  elc- 
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menlaiy  ichools  of  Gennnny.    Much  is  yet  to  be  done  to  cany  out  the 
liberal  proviBion  of  the  law. 

In  It  lata  BcporL  (1849,)  on  the  »taie  of  common  school  inrtruclion  in 
Germany,  to  the  President  o(  the  Society  for  Blcmentnry  Instruction  in 
France,  by  A.  Hetmequin,  Inte  inHpectcur  d' ncndeinie,  the  following 
five  quiMtions  are  all  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  author: 

li  the  iniperiioD  o(  ichauli  Iwtlei  pracliicd  ia  Gcnokny  iban  in  Fnoce  t 

Are  Ihe  p™plc  in  Gennmy  belier  insimcird  Ihui  in  France  T 

Arc  the  mcihoili  of  iiiittuclian  in  (iennnnj  bcnei  thun  min  ! 

A  volume  or736  pages  waa  published  at  Brenlau,  in  1348,  by  L.  Hnhn, 
on  the  school*  and  Bchool-system  of  Fmnco.  The  author  has  resided 
IDtiny  years  in  Paris,  as  a  teacher,  and  has  had  access  h>  the  latest  oSi- 
citl  information.  Although  much  has  been  done  since  1833,  to  imprvre 
ttie  primary  schools,  the  author  thinks  that  their  condioon  in  respect  to 
(chool-housea,  ntlendance  of  children.  nniversBlity  and  quality  of  instruc- 
tion given,  and  the  qualifications,  social  and  pecuniary  position  of  the 
teachers,  is  far  behind  thai  of  the  same  gmdc  nf  schools  in  German/. 
The  Normal  Schools  are  accomplishing  much  good,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  yet  to  supply  a  majority  of  the  communes  with  woll-tmined 
teachers.  The  Normal  Schools  at  Versailles,  and  StrB«bourg.  are  pro- 
nounced Ihe  best  in  France,  and  the  latter  especially,  is  regarded  as  mak- 
ing tJie  nearest  approach  to  the  best  teachers'  seminaries  in  Gernutiiy. 

The  following  tables  will  exhibit  the  working  of  this  great  system  of 
public  instruction  in  several  important  particulars. 
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TADLE  II. 

Namber  of  arronditseDHBU 963 

Number  atcommaiie* 37,038 

PopulBLion 31,230,179 

Number  of  comroones  provided  wiih  a  primary  school    ....  34,578 

Popalation  of  ihe  communes  provided  wilb  primary  schools      .    ,     33,080,003 
Nuralierof  commnoesnotyet  provided  wiih  aprimaiT  school   .    .  2,it)0 

PopuIatioD  orthe  comoiunes  noL  yet  provided  H'ilh  primary  schools      1,1&0,176 
Number  of  communes  who  require  several  primary  schools,  and 

who  possess  only  one SQ 

Numbercfcommunes  whoare  required  b;  law  lo  support  one  supe- 
rior primary  school 390 

Number  of  communes  who  ott^t  lo  support   superior  primaiy 

schools,  and  who  do  support  ihem 219 

Population  of  ibese  communes 4,1T7,M7 

Nambetof  commoneswhooughlto  support  several  superior  prima- 
ry schools,  lUMlaihosui^nonlyoBe    23 

Number  of  cuuuiiuues  who  are  not  required  by  law  to  support  a 

superior  primary  school,  and  who  do  support  one 103 

Total  number  of  pniiiary»chooU,elen:)eiitHryuud  superior,  for  buys 

and  girU,  established  in  Prance  in  18^3 50,838 

Total  namber  of  primary  schools  in  the  86  deparlmenls  of  Fiance, 

viailedki  18*3  by  the  87  inspeeionand  113  sub-inspeciors      .  50.930 

In  addition  lo  these  sehools  (br  the  youth  there  ought  to  be  added  6,434  class- 
es forihe  laborers,  which  bic  conducled  by  the  primaiy  school  Teacher^in  the 
crenings,  afler  the  day's  work,  or  oa  the  Sunday,  and  in  which  95,064  adult 
laborers  received  Instruction  in  1&43  ;  and  also  a  great  number  of  infant  schools 
vhicb  have  been  recently  opened  in  the  departments,  and  which  are  receiving 
f  real  encouragement  ana  aiientioD  from  the  Government. 

TABLE  III. 


Primary  scnools  spe- 
cially set  spart  lor 
~ie  ftonoan  Calholics 


Primary  schools  spe- 
ciallT  set  apart  for 
the  Ptotcbtants 


Primary  scbools  Epe- 
cially  set  apart  for  the 


!40,SC7 
(15,945 

I      761 


Pnblic  schools 
Private  schools 

fPqbiicacb 
.Pit vale  Kchools 

'Public  schools 
Privata  schools 

f PnbUc  tA 

FrivBle  MhMis 
Tolalnnmberof  Primaiy  Schools  in  France,  in  1M3,    .    ;    59,838 
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S^  ^BUC  INSntVCTION  IN  FKANCE. 

The  nnmber  of  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  popDlalion  or  France  being  33,()50,l'i8; 
tt  follows,  (see  Table  I.,)  that  En  1&J3,  there  was  one  primary  school  for  everj 
581  Roman  Catholics. 

Thenuiaber  or  the  ProieHtani  popDtalkm  of  France  beinK  1,000,000,  it  Ibt- 
lovs,  ihat  Id  lt>43,  ihere  was  one  primary  shoal  tbr  ifliery  1,01!4  Pmiesianw. 
The  Ktaoa  why  ihe  proponioo  o(  schouU  for  ihe  Pioiesianis  lo  Lheit  Dumber* 
Is  so  small  is,  tnal  very  many  of  this  sect  aitcnd  the  mixed  schools. 

The  number  of  Jews  being  SO.OUO,  it  lulluws,  that  there  was  one  school  tot 
BTery  (195  Je*8. 

T.IBLE  IV. 

tRiUCZ,  lie    ISU. 

Number  of  Scholars  al  the  Public  Elementary  Primary 
ijchools  fur  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 1,G99,M61 

'             "       '■    Schoolmasters,    members    of    ReUsiooi  >  1^7,017 

Socieiiea, ISV.m ) 

Number  of  Scholars  at  ihe  Public  Superior  Priutary 

Schools  for  Boys,  ",  . 

Dtrected  by  Lay  Schoolmaslera, 15,092) 

>'    Schoolmasters,  members  ofReli^ous  So-  >      15,448 

cielies '  JSeJ 

Number  of  Scholars  al  the  Public  Schools  for  Girls, 

Directed  by  UyScboolmisiressea 230,3l3l 

"  Schoolmistresses,  members  of  Religious  >    534,960 

Uocielies, 304,717) 

Number  of  Scholars  al  the  PriTate  Elementary  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 930,383  i 

"       "  Scboolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  >    372,936 

cietjes 42,553) 

Namber  of  Scholars  al  the  Prirata  Superior  Prlmaiy 
Schools  fur  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters 3,4G3  1 

"       '■   School maitera,  members  of  Religious  So-  }        4,in3 

cieties, 803  i 

Number  of  Scholars  at  Ibe  Friraie  Primary  Schools  for 
Girls, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmifiiresses, 878,637 1 

"        "  School m is irESises,  members  of  Religious  >    47!),GG5 


Total  number  of  Scholars  at  all  the  Primary  Schools, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters  or  School mistreitses,  S,457,3S01 

"        "   Schoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  mem-  >  3,IG4,S07 

bers  of  Religioiu  Societies,    ....      706,917) 

Total  number  of  children  allending  the  Primary  Schools  in  IB43,     3,164,397 

Total  number  of  children  admitted  gratnitonsly  into  the  Com- 
munal Schools  in  iei3 7G3,830 

Total  number  of  children  who  paid  fomethlng  monthly  for  their 

oducaiiun  in  iS.|3, 2,400,447 
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niOMC  IKBTBIlcnON  IN  FRAKCK. 


KtDnber  of  obtiMS  Cm- Adulla,       6,134 

"               "        "   Yululg  GifU,        ItiO 

"             "       "   AppKDiJcee,       3$ 

Number  of  lafaui  Schoola, 

Public GS5)  ,.„ 

Private 804  (  '•*"' 

Ifomber  of  Scbotara, 

In  the  classes  for  Adulis, 9&,0M'\ 

"     Yoonft  Girls, 5,906  I      ,noj«> 

■'    Schools  for  ApprenilcM, 1.H68  f     '"^fl^ 

"    Infant  Sr.hools, 96,19Sj 

Number  of  comtDanes  tn  which  there  are  Adull  Classes, .       6,043 
Namber  of  Adult  Clas-tes, 

fgr  Men, 6,360 

"   Women, 163 

Nombei  of  p^rious  who  frequent  them, 

for  Men, : 9,461 

'■    Women,     :..:..;...., 4,Gl3 

Number  of  Classes  directed  by 

Gchodlmasten  b«lQ0$ln2  to  a  Selifioos  Society )S5 

School miiire»ses,    "          "            "            "         61 

Numhet  of  Adult  Classes  in  which  are  laogbt 

Mural  and  Religious  Inatracilon, 3,331 

Reading fi  005 

Writing, 4,483 

Arithmelie, 4,456 

System  of  Weighia  and  Measures, 3,857 

Linear  Draviilg, 371 

Vocal  Music 107 

Resources  of  these  Classes, 

Sums  fDnished  bj  Ihe  Cammunes 136,8361  r„ca. 

"  "  "        Depanmeuis, 38,3aO>     S01,88G 

"  •■  "       State, 26,700) 


Number  of  Normal  Schools  IhoTouehly  OT^nJzed IIB 

Number  lo  which  a  garden  is  joined  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 

pupll:<  the  culture  of  trees, 53 

Number  of  Professors  in  these  schools 405 

"  "         includins  the  DireiMon 673 

Numbcrof  hoars  deroted  weekly  to  ihe  different  branches 

Moral  and  Religious  Instraction 8|   '    2}   '  3( 

Reading 31        3  3 

Writing,       H    •    «i  4 

Study  of  the  French  Laogaagc, 6         6t  M 

History  and  Geography,         .    ,    ,    '. 3t        4|  3t 

Arithraelie,       • 5         3^  3 

Use  of  (be  Qlobes 3         3i  3 

Elements  of  Practical  Geomelrf,        4         3t  3) 

Elements  (if  Physics  and  Natural  HisioTT,      ...    3)        31  3| 

"        Mechanics,         3         Cf  3 

"        Surveying,  3         2i  3 

Linear  Drawing,      3|       4  4| 

Method*  of  teaching, 1|        II  3| 

Vocal  Music 3|        3)  3| 

Civil  Law,      .     .' 3         I(  1| 

Culture  of  Trees, :    .    1|        1|  i| 
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PnBUC  INffTRBCTIOK  11 
TABLB  vn. 


Number  of  Scholars  in  CollegcE ::::,,.,  44^1 

Namber  of  InslilulioDS  of  SecondsTf  Ednealioa,     ::;;....        109 
"  Boardinr  Schools     ■'  "  :    i    ;    j    .    .    .    ,       9H 

"  Priyale  Esublishmetils    "        "  1,016 

"         Public  and  Privaie    "     "       ■'  !^3» 

Number  of  Scholsn  id  Ihe  loslilQlioDs  which  follow  the 

conwe  of «  Collefte 6,066  > 

NumberofScholars  in  llie  InsUutiou  wUeb  do  DM  lol-  V         31,316 

low  Ihe  course  of  a  College 25^290^ 

Number  of  Seconds)?  Pupils, 69,341 

PapalaiioD  oT  the  Departmeou,  1813, 34,194315 

Proponion  in  each  Deparlinenl  between  the  iMpcilattim  and  the 
total  number  of  establishments  of  SecMtdary ,  EducB- 
tion iMUb.  forM,887 

Number  of  Scholars  in  establisbmenla  of  Secondaiy  Ednc*- 

Hon 1"       "       493 

Number  of  Young  Men  between  eight  andeigbteen  in  each  De- 
partment  3,182,397 

Proportion  between  the  total  number  of  Young  Men  between 
eight  and  eighteen,  and  the  total  number  of  papilaln  Secon- 
dary Establisihiaeota  in  each  Depaninent,  1  school  for  45  young  men. 
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CONDITION  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRDCTION 


DEPARTKENT  OF  TARN,  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  lM»-«. 


The  most  satisroctory  insight  into  the  pmctlcal  working  and  actunl 
re^ttlls  of  a  school  ajawn,  csa  be  obtained,  not  by  looking  to  any  g«»> 
eral  summary  applicable  to  the  whole  Slate,  but  to  the  operatione  in 
detail,  of  a  porticalar  achool,  or  of  the  schools  of  a  neighborhood,  or  of* 
■ome  of  the  larger  and  yet  suborilinate  divisiont  of  the  State.  For  thii 
purpose  we  select  for  publication  a  report  on  the  condition  of  primary 
education,  by  M,  A.  Domerguc,  (he  governmental  inspector  for  tlie  de- 
partment of  Tarn — one  of  the  86  territorial  and  civil  divisions  of  the 
8late.  Tarn  belongs  to  the  old  province  of  Languedoc.  and  in  1852 
bad  a  population  of  363,000,  distributed  through  i  arrondisements,  3i 
onnlona,  and  315  communes.  In  1S28,  when  M.  Charles  Dupiii  projected 
his  intellectual  mapofFrance,  the  department  of  Tam  was  represented 
by  a  black  spot,  to  indicate  ila  low  state  as  to  schools  and  education. 
The  report  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground,  but  shows  tiie  progren 
which  has  been  made  in  one  of  the  most  backvrard  portions  of  France 
■inee  the  new  system  went  into  operation. 

Priman  initructioa  includa  the  elementary  and  snprrior,  the  oommnnal  and 
private  Kfaoolii.  Some  tiT  these  are  attended  cidiuively  by  boyi,  wime  by  girls, 
sad  sonie  by  in&Dta,  whilu  others  He  cammiiii'BchoDlB;  that  ia,st(tiided  by  both 
boys  sad  R'r'>i  'Hiere  are  alio  clniw*  for  adults,  a  primary  aormol  scbool  for 
miitrlrn,  and  another  for  achoolmiMicssea. 


'n.cre  ere  altogether  in  the  drparlmtnt  309  eonunonal  aad  40  private  eehooh. 
nil  give*  a  total  inoresie  of  g  soboob  over  the  year  1343.  Bat  there  have  beea 
st  the  uiine  time  an  inoreoae  of  communal  and  a  deercsse  at  private  Khoola.  This 
result  ii  doubly  Bdvfliiti^eoiB ;  far,  with  tew  eioeptions,  thu  publja  schools  are 
snpi:rinr  to  private  acboolB,  both  oi  retfarda  inatnictioo  and  dinipline. 

With  mpeet  to  Ibe  modi  of  iiulTurtion,  the  349  boya'  achcnls  are  thus  divi- 
ded:— Schuola  directed  accnrditig  to  Ibo  mutual  mode,  13  ;  aimultaneoua,  SGI  ; 
indivldDiil,  31;  miiodt  mode,  53;  total,  349.  Thia  last  mode  ia  the  beM  that  caa 
be  employed  in  the  ichaola  which  have  more  than  50  pupila ;  it  demsads,  nn  the 
part,  of  the  msiter,  indefotigsblo  leal,  but  it  gives,  in  eicluinge,  most  benelicial 

liiere  are  314  sohiMls  exdoaivety  devoted  to  Ronna  Catholica,  aod  18  to  Fro- 
testSDU,  whilst  IT  schools  reeeive  children  belonging  to  biAh.     Tlie  directors  of 


CirI  Slatt  of  llu  Ttaektn.—Ot  the  349  inalmctora,  336  sra  laymea,  aad  13 
belong  to  reliKioua  snoietice.  There  are  also  employed  in  the  schools  4B  nsaialUDl- 
brothcrs.    or  the  336  Uy  leacbets,  IIT  ore  bechctora,  196  are  married,  snd  33 


his  whcrv  boji  SD'*  firtf  sr 
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402        PHiUKr  tNnnccTioM  in  tbs  depaxtmint  of  tar:*. 

NuB^er  of  Piipilt,  ^c— Tha  oommaDal  fchooli  nearo  UfiS2  bajt;  llw 
laivate  ictiuol*,  1,1181 ;  in  all,  13,U6J.  If  hi  tha  nuiqlMr  we  add  317  boy*  who 
Btb-'ud  the  eoDiiiioii  lehaoU,  wc  tliull  hnvo  ■  tutul  at  14,080  boya,  \laa  ahuwing  an 
iocmtiL'  of  SUT  ov.T  Ibu  yenr  1848. 

J)>.iu]<<a  the  13,8G3  bojt  odmicti-d  into  the  310  idtMit^  then) ««  alao  uoght, 
by  Ihi;  maslm  ot  the  ouinntun  achuoli,  1 ,2U  girla, 

or  lli=  14,080  boya,  7,943  pay  a  kIuwI  f™,  wbioh  viiri™  from  fivcpenoe  to 
tv.'nty  p..'iiea  s  muiiib;  6,13T  nre  liutruutBd  f^tuituuily.  Tho  nomber  of  (ini- 
tuibwa  pspili  ilia  hoped  will  ioonnae  ;  for  the  34th  artlule  cf  the  lair  of  the  13th 
Mirch,  1  S.Mt,  Miitt.-*  thnl  ''primarg  iiulruflian  augit  le  bt  giten  graluiloutlf  le 
ali  ciiUirtii  of  iSou  famiiitt  hAo  ore  w(  in  a  catdiiiaa  ta  pay  fur  aufA  im- 

,  M»rai  aad  PoUtictl  Cmtduct  <i/  Ike  Teaehtrt^-Tlie  eondact  of  oor  iutnu- 
tan  J*  ;^em1ly  vary  ^ood.  With  aome  pxocptkiiiai,  ha|>|iily  taw  in  Dumber,thef 
lutTi^  all  leiiniud  that  ihuy  ou^ht  lo  ounfine  thcuutlToa  cicluaivvly  tu  ilie  diicharge 
of  l\iv  duties  buluiiging  lu  tbuir  profuaalua,  aud  nut  to  enga^  in  politivoi  or  mu- 

.  Wu  cau  not  tpixk  ao  aatklactia'ily  of  Iba  capaoity  at  our  iMchera.  Beaide* 
thoBo  who  have  ih^ii  eduouti.-d  ut  thti  Noriiia]  tiuhool,  ofid  H'boaij  achoola  are  of  a 
aiifcrl'ir  i«A<^,  Iburc  aro  a  huDcired  inalj'uclura  w]io  wvro  brecttai  immi'dinttrlT 
after  iha  promul){Htloa  of  Ihu  law  of  Juul'  liSlh,  1833.  Th«Bo  know,  in  general, 
eery  liuJe ;  Ihey  are  ifinonuil  of  gimd  nn'thod*  of  tcoobing,  md  tbuir  achoolB  are 
conduced  witli  little  order  lUid  n-gularlly.  But  ibry  havo  re»di^ri:d  amioai,  and 
although  Ihey  ara  not  at  tho  top  uf  thtir  profeaaion,  yet  it  would,  bo  nnjuat  ta 
hurry  on  their  ■uperannuatiun,*  Thu  Jaw  which  aaaorue  to  inatmcton  a  mini- 
mum aulary  of  6IH)  franca  ($125,)  will  enaUs  us  to  demaa<l  of  them  more  »al 
and  luwiduily.  They  will  not  require  lo  aoek,  ia  labura  fareigu  to  thiiir  prdcaion, 
on  iiicr>.ii8e  uf  pay  tu  asaure  thu  daily  eiiatenoc  of  fhrnutlvca  and  their  IJUDiliea. 
lint  19-lIOtha  ct  the  inatnictorB  of  tbii  di-partmeut  will  nnt  bt  able  to  claim  more 
tlian  the  fixod  minlmnm  allowsDOe,  II  ia  lo  be  regrolCcd  Ihat  we  can  not,  bt 
inHuu  of  aolariea  increnting  progrtaaiTely  la  ptopurtion  to  tho  aervicce  purfonned, 
eieite  the  PinaUtion  of  tcnclien  and  eatabllah  a  Byatem  of  promotion  odvautogeoua 
tu  the  canae  c^  oduoation. 


The 
all  9,3 

a  d«creii*e  of  151  pupils.     If  we  odd  to  tho  abore 

tjiiiiiht  in  the  common  bcIiooIb,  we  tliaU  have  a  total  nomner  oi  iu,oti9  giru  ro- 
cclvmfc  elementary  iuitructiou, 

or  the  9,33 1  who  ore  tsoglit  by  achoolmiatrcMca,  fl,6T4  pay,  and  3,G5T  an 
cdncnii-d  gratoiloiuly. 

Of  the  1,S34  who  attend  tho  common  aclwolait  941  pay,  and  333  racdTo  gra- 
tuitfloa  iiutraction. 

Tim  communal  maaton  alone  receiTO  pupila  who  pay  nothing ;  the  jn'iTata 
tenchcra  reoeire  Done.  All  tlie  iicbooliniiitn«Bea,  on  the  contrary,  whether  com- 
muiml  or  private,  admit  mratailoaiily  a  Rreat  nnmber  of  children. 

There  ia  no  nt^  to  direct  }'anr  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  teal  and  the  devo- 
tion of  our  •choolniiotreBtes  are  not  suffiolently  recompensed.  Evetj  one  is  fnlly 
convinced  of  the  aalulnry  influcneo  which  Ihe  education  of  fcmnlea  eiereiacs  npon 
Iha  morality  of  a  country.  We  ouRhl,  therefore,  to  find  aome  mean*  of  properly 
rewarding  our  achoolmiBlresaca  for  the  eminent  aervioea  wbioh  they  have  rendered. 
It  in  ncceiKiry,  above  all,  to  encourage  the  vMablisliment  of  girla'  aehoola,  in  order 
to  dimiuiah,  aa  mnch  os  ponible,  the  nambcr  of  miztd  KhcBlt,  which,  in  apite  of 
the  nioet  carehil  aoporintendence,  present  reanlls  moat  unfavorable,     Ai  a  proof 


■Bt  BrKCDt  kw  B  nitriiif  i»n>lon  liininltd  to  Incheiala  pnipottkon M (b*lr  iMVIh of 
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pupils  atb>iiding  is  64  per  cotnmanei 
si'houl,  but,  on  tlia  cnnLrary,  a  l">s*^ 

There  are  189  commnncB  entirely  without  (clioalmiMreeiKs :  that  !b  100117,01 
1S9  commnneB  o!  the  d^ntmi^nt  [he  girls  nro  cither  wliolly  deprived  uf  Inrtroo- 
tjou,  or  reouiva  an  eduoHlion  which,  from  heiag  given  by  a.  man,  is  not  at  all  in 
harmony  with  the  Joties  impoBed  npoa  the  •on  hy  •ociely. 

From  these  conaiJcratloliii,  I  havo  the  honor  of  propoainf;  to  yon  to  bbIi  of  the 
general  council  the  sum  of  SOOO  f>anca,  to  be  appropriated  thna — 1000  franca 
amotif;  privnte  schoolmistresses,  many  of  whom  find  it  difficult  to  live,  and  1000 
franus  to  bo  divided  nmang  the  poorest  of  the  conunnnes  trfaich  shall  make  saori- 
fiec-s  to  establish  cominuaal  schools  fur  girls.* 

C/iildren  attending  lie  Schoelt.—Om  of  1000  inhnbitania,  68  chiHren,  on  an 
nvorag*,  attend  the  primary  kIkii^.  In  1839,  there  were  only  55  out  of  1000 : 
the  pn^ifreea,  ih^'O,  is  real.  We  are,  howner,  below  ths  average  which,  ibr  tho 
whole  of  Franec,  h  about  92  in  1000;  while  aama  of  iho  departments,  such  a* 
thit  of  Douhs,  count  ITfl  pupils  oat  of  every  1000  inhabitants.  TTie  numbor  of 
children  between  B'ahd  14  yean  of  age,  who  do  not  aotnally  attend  iha  primniT 
■ohonla,  may  bo  TCChoned  at  30,000.  Many  of  these  havo  already  left  schoiH, 
cirrying  with  thhia  tibtiam  tlio  most  imperfeeC,  which  they  will  very  soon  com- 
pletely fbrffi-t.    Hiettrrat  majority  are  condemned  to  ahwiute  ignoranoo. 

School  Houtii.^Tiu  law  of  2Slh  June,  1633,  compels  communes  to  provide 
■nitable  boildiji^  which  shall  serve  both  as  school-room*  for  the  children,  and 
dwellintt-hoaBea  far  th«  maEtcm.  The  law  of  15th  March,  1B50,  has  prosorved 
this  obligation.  '  Omiriuaes  stb  also  ndvlsed  (o  become  the  owner*  of  school- 
houses;  and  in' 1843  «hef  possoased  86  school-boubes,  while  al  the  present  day 
they  have  09.  About  15  new  school-houses  nuy  bs  rcehonod  which  shall  b« 
completed  during  the  nert  year.  Every  where,  in  the  ooutw  of  my  inspection, 
1  have  asoertained  that  the  plana  rented  by  the  communes  (o  (erm  aa  ichooU 
and  ieaeheri'  reridenctt  are  althtalthy,  badly  ventilaled,  iniujicuntiy  ligkltd, 
iaeomenienl,  and  inadequate;  uiAiltf  eomt  are  in  a  eamplttely  dilapidated 
condition. 

Parehate  af  Bonit  for  the  Poor. — Rnral  schools  are  entirely  without  good 
books.  Poveiiy  prevents  many  pareola  from  purchasing  such  hooka  as  are  neeea- 
sary  for  thuir  children,  or  it  makes  thejm  select,  not  thuee  which  the  teacher  indi- 
cnti'S  to  them,  but  those  which  itinerant  booksellers  set)  them  at  a  very  amall  oast 
Bcriuas  incoDTeniences  result  from  this  atato  of  things.  I  believe  that  it  is  neoea- 
a^iy  to  prnyida  in  tho  budget  a  grant  of  500  franca  Ibr  the  puccbuss  of  books  tot 
pour  scholars. 

Atmetaace  lo  Old  and  Infirm  Teoehere. — Tlie  aged  instmclors  have  ipiAit 
their  strcnztli  in  the  career  of  primary  inslmctiou — uu  office,  up  to  the  present 
time,  BO  ludly  remunorated.  They  ore  now  worn  out,  and  will  sofier  nil  the  hor- 
rors of  poverty,  unless  the  department  render  thtm  ossistimoe.  1  solicit  for  them 
an  oUowaneu  of  501J  franca.  This  sum  will  annually  diniinish,  and,  finally,  will 
disappear  fram  the  departmentol  budget;  since  the  new  low  in  referenco  lo  educa- 
tion assure*  to  instructors  a  rotiriqg  pension  in  proportion  to  a  durutlou  of  thuir 

Infant  Seiool*.— The  department  oontoins  9  Muit  school*  for  boya  and  girla, 
containing  a  total  of  1001  cbildren. 

JVormu  School, — The  excellent  condititoi  of  this  establishment  continues  to 
deserve  the  pniises  which  luve  been  boatowed.  on  it  by  the  general  DOimuil  (rf  the 
department,  the  aoademio  aiuhoritica,  and  the  jgenoral  Inspectors  of  the  Uni- 

Tho  satisbclory  reaidts  wtuoh  it  is  permitted  ma  lo  stale,  are  owing  to  the  un- 
bounded devotion  and  nnticing  nail  of  tlie  director  of  the  school;  lo  Uie  striot 
discipline  which  he  mnintaios  with  vigor ;  to  his  constnut  presence  at  all  the  cx- 
eroiscs  of  the  house ;  to  the  religious  punctuality  which  is  every  where  manifest, 
and  which  is  the  best  precept  on  order  and  regnlarily  which  it  is  possible  to  pre 
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The  norma]  soboirf  hu  reDilered  immciuo  lerrioe  to  the  coontiy  ;  it  luu  grrea 
M  oar  beat  inatruoton;  it  haa  rsisod,  to  s  oonsidcrablo  oxtcnt,  the  lore  of  populot 
imtrnctioD ;  thanla  to  it,  hIkko  hU,  should  M.  Cbarln  Dupin  trace  oat  agaia  the 
fartellecloal  map  of  France,  wo  shall  behold  the  black  ipoi  disappear  bj  vhieh 
the  illnatriotu  atatiatioian  had  Mlgmatoed  the  department  of  IDim. 

6tDoe  1833  the  normal  school  hoa  produced  171  instmcton ;  of  then  130  are 
oommnnol  teachers,  and  9  arc  about  to  become  ao ;  1  is  asaislant  loaater  in  the 
lionaal  school ;  3  are  private  instructors ;  QT  have  left  tha  profession  ;  14  have 
died  in  the  exercise  of  their  dirtica ;  total  1T4  who  have  obtained  their  bmtt  on 
leaving  the  school. 

He  teachers  who  have  come  tmm  the  normal  school  are  inlhiitely  superior  to 
their  cullcatiuca.  Hey  are  superior  by  their  capacity — by  their  {ililMnI  observ- 
JnccB  of  rules— -and,  almost  alwnya,  hy  (heir  icft],  nnd  by  their  oondact  towards 
(he  Iooh]  authorities  and  tho  heads  of  Gunilics.  In  the  Course  of  my  iaspcctions, 
I'have  been  oanitantly  struck  with  the  marked  diffi-Tentw  whiob  eiiata  between 
the  teachers  hIio  have  been  educated  at  a  normal  sohool  and  those  who  have 
pbl  been  in  any  special  way  prepared  (or  tlic  duticB  of  instruction.  People  par- 
lake  of  nly  coiivielions,  in  this  respect ;  nnd  normal  studenls  aro  always  chosen, 
ia  pTefcrcnec  to  other  candidates,  by  local  committees  on}  innnirilpBl  oouscils. 

normal  School  for  Femaiei. — The  opinion  whioh  I  hovo  formerly  expressed 
of  tlie  importaDOC  which  I  attach  to  the  good  education  uf  girls,  will,  1  tmst,  be 
■nffielent  to  mako  you  appreciate  the  strong  desire  wMoh  I  Jinve  Ibrthe  contia- 
oanee  of  eihibilions  for  female  candidates.  The  normal  sehoQl  ta  in  eioelltail 
oondltion,  aod  the  results  obtained  are  Scitis&etory.  At  the  last  uxoniination,  out 
of  13  who  present  d  themselves,  3  were  bretetcd  with  the  numbers  2,  4,  and  6, 

Buch  is  a  faithful  and  impartial  account  of  the  state  of  prhnary  iQEtmetion  m 
loo  department  of  Tarn.  1  have  endeavored  (o  give,  by  fiflfurua  obtained  from 
•ntbentio  sources,  the  results  due  to  the  hiw  of  SSth  June,  1833,  nod  at  the  same 
time  to  eslabliah  the  starting-point  of  tho  law  of  15lh  March,  1350 ;  so  that  it 
amy  be  easy,  at  a  later  period,  to  eatimolo  the  bcuelit*  which  the  department  oaf 
kftva  derived  from  IL 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  institutions  Cot  primary,  secondaiy,  brifl 
superior  instruction,  which  belong  to  the  Buperviakin  of  the  Minister  .of 
Public  InHtruction,  there  are  a  number  of  achooU  of  the  ctaae  prepatia^ 
tory  for  tlie  pursuits  'of  lifCj  which  are  assigned  by  Liw  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  govarnment.  The  Polytechnic  School,  the  Military  Schoo) 
□f  St  Cyr,  and  the  Military  Collcgo  of  Fleche,  ars  assigned  to  the  Mta>- 
ieter  of  War;  the  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  the  two  Siihools  of 
Mines,  one  at.  Paris  and  the  other  at  St  Elienne,  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  g  the  Model  Farm  Schools,  the  District  Schools  of  Agn- 
culture,  and  the  National  Agronoroic  Institute  at  Versailles,  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris,  ChfLlons,  Angers,  and  Aix,  to  the 
Minister  of  Agricultare  and  Commerce ;  the  Naval  Schools  at.  BreM 
and  L'Orient,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  ;  the  Conservatory  of  Aria 
and  Manufactures,  and  of  Music,  to  the  Ministerof  the  Interior.  Thes» 
schools  properly  belong  to  the  division  uf  superior  instruction,  which  » 
not  embraced,  except  in  a. general  view,  in  the  plan  of  thia  Report,  bitfi 
as  they  are  intended  to  complete  the  course  of  studies  begun  in  1lift 
higher  schools  and  academies  of  our  systems  of  public  instructioc^  and 
OS  they  furalsh  useful  hints,  both  as  to  studies  and  their  applicationa, 
for  similar  institutions  in  this  country,  whether  public  or  private-,  ao  a^ 
count  of  several  of  the  most  important  of  this  class,  will  be  given- 
France  is  better  supplied  with  schools  of  special  instruction  sfid  vol- 
nniary  and  incorporated  societies  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  sciencei. 
and  the  arts,  as  well  as  with  various  forms  of  active  philanthcophy,  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  stimulus  given  to  the  universal 
mind  of  Fmncc,  by  the  political  revolutions  which  have  changed  thft 
whole  face  of  modern  society,  while  it  has  made  elementary  education 
more  general  and  active,  has  also  given  progress  to  higher  studies,  and 
great  scientific  undertakings. 

In  addition  to  36  learned  societies  in  Paris,  recognized  and  aided  by 
governmental  giants— besides  a  multitude  of  others  unchartered  and 
but  little  known  either  to  one  another,  or  the  poMic — there  were  in 
1851.  in  the  departments  of  France  139  learned  societies,  besides  twelve 
archcological  commissbns,  seventy-ei^ht  agricultural  associations,  and 
seven  hundred  commercial  societies,  to  promote  the  application  of  science 
to  industry.  These  associations  generally  feel  the  impulse  described  by 
Lamartine  jn  his  address  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Academy  of  Literature 
and  Science  at  BdaQon:    "  You  have  felt,  gentlemen,  that  imowledge  ii 
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yours  onlyon  the  condiijon  thnt  yon  diffuse  it ;  and  to  raise  the  loir,  ti  to 
elevate  tlie  high.  Arouod  you  all  ia  progressing.  Will  you  Btand 
alone'?  Will  yousufler  yourselves  to  be  □verdihcnl  No;  men  of  leisure 
or  rather  workmen — workman  of  thought  unij  science,  ft  ie  for  ub  to  he 
the  first  to  participate  in  the  movement.  In  a  stale  of  civilization  n-hers 
intelligence  givea  power,  rank  is  nmiiitained  only  by  the  maintenance  of 
moral  BDperiority ;  when  the  intellectual  order  is  deranged,  disorder  is 
not  lar  off." 

There  were  in  1850,  one  hundred  and  sixty-Mii  towaa  in  France,  in 
ivhich  there  were  public  libroiieB,containiiig5,610,a96voliimeai  of  these 
librariea,  one  hundred  and  nine  conlaiucd  over  10,000  volumes  ench. 

The  following  saramary  of  the  grants  comprised  in  the  French  Budget 
of  1847,  as  voted  by  the  chambers,  exhibits  the  eoRiprehenmve  chamc- 
ter  of  the  aid  extended  by  the  governmeat  to  cducfttiona),  literary,  sci- 
entific, and  artistic  purposes. 

A. — In  the  Deparlmtnt  of  Public  Imtrvciiort. 
I.  Central  Administration  and  to  aid  inftitutions«f  Gp^ci-il 
instruction,  such  as  schools  for  idiofB,  the  blind  AtraX 

mutes,  &c., .    $113,000 

II.  Unirertity  of  France — including  schoola  of  primary,  aen- 

onditry,  and  superior  education, 2,800,000 

ItL  Literature  and  science— including  libraries  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces,  maseums  of  natural  history,  the  insli- 

tale  of  France,  &&, 600,000 

B. — In  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Bchoolsofdesign,  and  the  fine  arts,        ....      450,000 

C. — In  the  Department  o/Pubtio  Works. 
Buildings  connected  with  science,  and  the  arts,      .       <    .  lOO^OOO 
$1^063,000 
The  above  sum  is  ezelouve  of  special  grants  in  aid  of  aohoota  of  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  or  of  charitable  instltotions  in 
which  agricultural  and  mechanical  instruction  was  given,  or  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  galleries   of  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg,   and   Versailles  j 
amouDling  to  at  least  another  million. 

The  following  survey  of  tlie  lodustnal  InElruction  of  France  is 
abridged  from  an  article  in  ihe  Jievue  tlet  deux  moadet,  for  1851,  by  A, 
Amphori,  entitled,  "  The  iitlelleetDal  movement  among  the  working 
classes." 

In  the  scheme  of  inatitnUnns  devoted  "l/i  thix  Bpi?clal  inBtroctioD,  the  first  mnk 
belong  to  the  conierviitory  of  aria  and  trndn  nt  Paris,  lliis  great  eaMblnhment 
peribrina  a  twofuld  diil^  ;  It  eollpcK  tnodctB,  di^nnB  or  dcscripiiona  of  iruKhiiies, 
inrtrnments.ttpparalns,  and  meehMiicoi  toijli,nnd  ^  ves  public  Ifmonanimn  the  malh- 
atnatioil  and  physical  sciencca  as  applied  in  the  nrta.  The  Ural  idE«  of  the  eonser- 
vatory  wai  ooacdlcd  is  llie  letgn  of  Lodib  XVI.,  by  a  famous  tneebsBM,  who 
aeemed  to  have  even  drawn  frniii  the  very  aonrees  of  life,  whereiriih  to  gift  tiia 
tniuTellcina  nieFhaainns.  Tlo  ideaof  Vaacnnaon,  legislated  upon  in  the  year  III.  of 
<ITB4,)  tfae  revcjutionaiy  era.  was  not  reiilud  aotil  ibe  yoir  V{.  (ITM.)  Knco 
that  time,  the  cooKn'alory  has  fuUowiid  the  devclopmeDta  of  tbe  aaljonal  iodnMi;  ) 
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•nd  III  DMihoda  ri  salioa  hsre  bteo  iiicnsKd  in  aomber,  wiiU  Tefcrencp  to  it* 
doable  parpen.  It  now  IncluJpi  C>ur  d(>paniiienle  ;  llis  cnltt'clium  of  irmtrliiDe*, 
&a.,  a  technological  librsr?,  a  departmeat  for  higher  Initruction,  and  a  mnal)  ptDC- 
(i«al  «lMnealar]t«ohoal.* 

The  ^Unia  fiUed  witb  prmknu  material  treaaans,  fomi  wlwl  may  be  called 
the  arohivo  of  thu  indumriol  arts.  Tli«e  collectiooa  are  annually  iiici'eiuod,  and 
now  fill  tUirlecn  gallcriea. 

The  department  of  MgberiMtrnrtiaB  wn  ntakliihed  (boat  the  oomnMneemcnt 
«f  the  rcMonlioD.  Up  la  1617,  there  had  been  at  tlia  conwrvalory  uoly  a  diwigner 
and  three  demanstralun,  wbo  gave  ad  rice  and  exgilanations  to  thuao  vho  uiitiie  to 
atk  for  them.  Th»e  •ooommodat'ous,  hmveier,  remained  nearly  naelew  W  the 
pnblia.  Tie  rej^utar  ecMiTw*  were  oT  nore  Talue,  na  alao  were  tfaoao  oomtni-need 
in  1819,  upon  geametTy  appliod  to  the  arta,  indunlrial  chcmiHtry,  and  iiidui^rial 
economv.  Bfiides  theas  three  choirs,  othcn  were  erected,  undrr  the  govtm- 
niMit  uf  July,  (rf  indaitnil  roeebanics,  desoriptiTe  geometry,  chemlBtry  apf^lrti  to 
tbe  arte,  iDdartrlal  ifgliiatiBn,  ^;n«ultiirc,  lod  the  oeramia  arta.  Hio  ailtittion  of 
the  inatitatiaa.ia.tiwniditiirapupuloiia  ncighburhood,  furnishes  lu  lis  Icctuics  an 
auditory  ooaipoaed  chiefly  of  working  men.  It  is  ibe  merit  of  these  lectDreii,  that 
they  are  clear,  simple,  intenigible  to  nil.  and  maoeptible  nf  immediale  prai^tieal  op- 
plication.  Theory  ia  eiplcined  in  dose  cuntact  with  practice.  Tbe  worhmell, 
taffrt  to  leacn,  crowd  to  Uiese  leaaons  ;  tbey  haalea  lliither  fmn  the  workshops 
every  eTeDin^c.  A  most  fHVorable  indication  is  given  by  the  admirable  order  whieh 
reigiiB  IhtDoghoDt  Ibia  audience  Id  blouses,  bestowed  in  en  immeDW  amphitheater, 
and  oflen  oilmrDwded.  Every  one  is  aJleul  and  allentivi-.  There  is  no  inftnnce 
there  of  the  indeooruma  >o  frequent  in  inatilntiona  giving  a  higher  order  of 
iii^lruction. 

The  libni<7  nf  the  oanBerratory  of  srts  and  trades  ia  appropriated  tn  tlie  mem- 
bers uf  the  innlitulioD.  It  ia  distinguished  by  a  tine  oolleclion  of  French  Mid  <i>r- 
eign  FCiuDtifio  works ;  and  contains  much  ntiich  may  nffiird  valuablo  information 
lo  practical  men  in  the  various  branchea  of  industrial  art.  The  lo«-et  scho..!, 
lijunded  under  the  empire,  may  be  regarded  as  a  primary  school  of  explained  labor, 
(iuduitria  misonnee.)  Ita  three  courwd,  of  drecriptive  and  elementary  gconietry, 
ol  mevhiuiloij  and  architectural  desii(n.  nnd  of  industrial  design,  are  attended  by 
frotii  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  paplla. 

The  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  na  al  prraeiit  oonatitnted,  contsins  rerr  ral- 
nablc  elements  of  industrial  instruc^n.  Workmen,  foremen,  chiefs  of  eslablixli- 
inent»,  children  of  mechanies  and  laborera,  eome  thither  to  obtain  an  instruttlun 
which  shall  enlighten  their  esreor  cf  labor. 

The  three  schools  cS  arts  and  trades,  at  Chalons,  Anmra,  and  Aii.  dependent, 
like  the  conservatory,  directly  upon  the  8ta<c,  are  devoted  more  eapcctally  to  prsL-- 
liti^  instraatlon.  The  eldest,  that  at  Chatuna,  eslobliahed  for  a  lillle  nhile  at 
Compi^ie,  was  erected  by  a  decree  of  the  consular  government  of  the  year  \I. 
The  second,  created  in  IS!  i,  was  placed  by  (he  imperial  governmental  KeiiuprfHu, 
hi  the  middle  of  Ia  Vendee,  to  brcome  a  new  Center  of  activity  Ibr  lliat  ignomnt 
neigbborlnod.  The  third  dales  mij  from  1843.  The  aohoola  of  arta  and  Iradcs 
arc  intended  lo  train  skillful  workmen.  £nah  of  them  is  divided  iato  four  wnrk- 
aliops  )  the  blackamiths',  the  foundry,  the  finishers',  and  the  carpenlerg'.  To  Ihe 
ihrce  eslablishmenla  of  Chitlons,  Angers,  and  Ail,  are  appropriated  for  IR.'il, 
9110300  :  hul  dedaol  bom  this  the  aartiH  rNerved  by  paying  scboIarB,  and  Ct<»n 
Ihe  sale  of  aniolea  nianubolared,Blid  Ihe  Del  eipcnse  to  tbe  treaaury  amouDls  only 
to  about  ei3ll,000. 

OlEcisl  estimates  show  that  more  than  half  tho  pnpib  Icaring  go  into  boKness, 
as  flnishera,  founders,  btadumilhs.  ina«hiiikts,  or  carpenten.  And  nnmbers  ij 
the  olbets  aro  employed  in  tbe  department  of  roods  and  bridges,  as  overseers  or 
oonduciors;  draftsmen  in  machine  shops,  or  as  arehitecta.  The  schools  of  arts 
and  brlilgea  also  oonlribule  •  remarkably  large  proportion  of  tho  machinisla,  &c., 
for  the  public  steamen.  Tbuo,  wiihiii  the  last  seven  years,  have  i>een  eiiipli-ijed 
mora  than  a  hnadred  gradnates  of  these  sehools,  ns  foremen  or  firemen.  As  lo 
tbe  proportions  of  theory  and  practice  in  Ihe  instruction,  it  is  enough  lo  aay  that 

•  TUB  BppRiprislion  ID  ll»  csnsirvtlory  Id  ISul,  wasa33M«  I  •IS.tSa  fersahrlia,  anil  tfaa 
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Iba  popls  pM)  wren  konmadshaltdtily  iniha  vorlutiapa,  ■tHtonTyfira  horn 
•ibia  half  daily  in  nlamri  and  in  (be  HfunmCHn  for  Vloign.  His  prufnaon  m 
riouwHly  obUitcd,  ID  their  Inaooa,  la  talK  theniMt  obibI  pc'urt  of  ii#w  ;  tbatfl-cini 
which  Ihe  pu(>jl  odd  b»t  are  howito  oaa  the  intowted^  htf  loqirirM.  StD«e  At 
Tuie  wa>  Hibetituted  liir  uiiniaterial  BBltalioa  of  pfofeMun,  lire  ytan  aioce,  tb« 
Ouurata  uf  inalrnotion  Lave  been  w  arranged  u  to  drop  out  thoae  tfaeorebcal  gea- 
tirmea  v/iui  ara  unable  to  da  wliat  (hry  tasch. 

The  prinaipal  adTanlafteof  Ibeaaaohoola  ■  UM,  in  ow  (^nfon,  die  dii^ot  hiflu- 
tnae  which  they  exert  upon  the  natjuual  induMry.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty 
inipita  or  thereabout  wlio  leare  them  eiery  year,  ara  acarcely  the  thmuandth  part 
of  tba  workmen  who  grow-up  in  France  duHnit  the  aame  time;  but  the  Khoob 
aliuw  a  Btyls  uf  iDatrurtiun  whieh  aei-rea  m  a  model  tor  eoraparnm.  The  popib 
enr^y  iuiii  private  worluho|ii  theurctical  ktHiwJcdfra  whtcb  Ihey  rould  nol  acqutra 
there,  and  which  is  moat  uavful  io  the  eiptanatiun  of  practic^  labor.  Although 
ytt  iiaperfect  wurkmeu,  they  improre  mgre  rapidly  than  the  oiliera,  and  aooner 
kre^ine  eiecllei;t  ruremcn.  Although  we  know  thai  amonf;  aunis  forei)^  natinni, 
bubita.(«|tply  the  plaoe  nt  initilDtiona,  amandin,  Ihtse  >L-tiooh  Will  aliintihile  a  little 
our  uutoword  habiu.  They  have  anndier  deMinalion,af  hiffhtrr  inipLnance;  they 
iwiy  bcouoie  actninariea  or  profeaaon  for  llw  indaaU-lal  InMrueiioB  V%A  the  coun- 
try waitii  tn  ace  organiwd,  aod  for  which  we  are  nnt  Mideavern^  lo  prepare  a 
wuy.  Onoe  Inipnwed  by  (ho  praotieal  inunmniiTtheprlTateWBrluhrlpamd  niana- 
ftcbiriea.  the  but  pnpjii  of  Iheae  achools  will  beoonu  mnet  Uaeful  hi  the  dafelop- 
■neiit  of  Ihia  ipecal  iiulnicti«i ;  which  oeedi  a  bndy  of  hnti'ucfors  adapted  to  ili 
pef-uliar  needa. 

An  itiatitution  nIaUiihcd  at  Fnrii,  the  ceotral  gchoo!  of  aria  and  mitnuhcturei, 
alao  Iielps  (he  B«nm]i1i«hincnt  of  this  nme  work.  Hie  Mtnilar  nature  of  tie  in- 
atrucliuDi  ulonu  juatifin  the  aaiurtauoe  granted  it  by  f^ernmcut,  vMeh  conren 
■|iiin  It  a  *urt  of  publio  ehanioter.*  Dnrin((  an  exiiteuoe  of  twenty  yean,  the  een- 
trnl  •cbool  ha*  fully  juatified  the  eipeclalioni  of  ili  fonnders,  it  in  devoted  to  th« 
education  of  oiTil  engincCTV,  directors  of  machine^hopa.  and  chicb  of  mannfkcfo- 
ries.  Beaidea  the  Tour  prineipnl  couraea  sludied.  the  mechnnio  arts,  the  ubemleid 
art?,  metuUurgy  and  nrehltectnre,  it  Jnatructa  Iti  pupila  in  all  the  pumiil*  of  indo*- 
triiil  labor.  Sinoe  chemiatry  hai  left  laboraloriea  lu  enter  nvrkahops  and  tn  per- 
li'cl  there  the  reaulti  of  mnnubcturing  proeesarc;  aiace  the  phyeleal  world  faaa 
bceii  acarched  Ihr  the  mesa*  uf  employing  heat  and  Meam,  which  hare  become 
•ut'h  powerful  aiteula  of  produrtlnu,  induilrj  has  ceased  to  be  abandoned  to  enl- 
pirieiam.  Svery  manofaclurc  luu  asked  lh>m  aaienee  methods  quicker,  sarer,  and 
niiirc  economical.  Tbe  centra  school  satisfies  this  demand.  By  ptij-RCal  and 
oheDilval  study,  it  preparei  pufnla  eipresaly  for  the  direction  of  induatrial  bibor, 
jUKl  n»  Ibe  piilylrabnic  achiiol,  by  the  study  of  inatiiematicat  science,  beonmea 
a  BcmiDHry  fur  the  department  of  giublia  works,  and  Ibr  some  other  special 
pfiif<«iH>n«. 

ITiidrr  Ihcae  inatJtuttoiiB,  which  hare  n  (renersl  character,  nmy  bo  mnhed  Ihme 
inetitol'ona  which  we  will  term  local,  Theae  mny  he  divided,  in  respect  to  ihei* 
deslinaliun,  Inlu  two  grtto,  diuaesT  one,  oon«iiitinjr  1/  ihoae  whose  desifni  ie  to 
iniilruut  ill  tile  npplicntiona  of  some  one  schiuae  to  the  indnalrial  an«;  and  the 
olln'r,  of  thoae  whicli  confine  their  iuwrirelliin  to  the  pmctice  of  on  art  or  trade ; 
Of  t'l  the  erdlaterial  kiMwIcdgo  necmsry  to  eKercine  it.  To  cetimste  tbe  aclual  in- 
fluencs  of  both,  Ihey  most  be  tmsidcred  in  ths  plaoe  where  they  eilat. 

Tn  the  northern  section,  where  niamfccturlnji  Indnstry  reipns  supreme,  we  an 
only  (lie  arts  ri'  desltin  ds  apjilltd  to  aria  and  trades,  ^tuitoosly  tanght.  The 
■eliiM^  of  deKgn  ealablished  in  miM  of  ttie  important  towue,  are  ftenendly  of 
K'wnt  creallor.  The  oldeal  date  from  the  reetoraliou  or  from  the  empire,  exoepi 
tliBt  three  or  EiMir,  hare  an  earlier  orijrin.  For  inntancei  theaehool  of  Arras,  where 
■(line  instruction  ia  given,  which  relates  partly  to  industrial  occnpalionB,  wis 
founded  by  the  •tatea-gencml  of  Artms,  in  1775;  that  of  SL  Omer  in  1780,  and 
tlmt  dt  CalaH  in  1TS7.  Thcae  institutions  are  every  where  much  valued  amonir 
tlie  workintT  dnsacs.  Soma  of  them  contain  cianes  of  aa  many  aa  a  hundred  and 
fitly  pDpila.     Borne  of  them  are  parlicuUrly  for  children,  tut  moat  for  adnlta. 

•  The  Bute  illowB  )he  MDttal  KbMl  an  (unaal  sum  of  ttJIBt,  wMeh  la  dWMWHl  to  ea»- 
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AroIiiMctBisl  dcaiKQ  and  pnulHul  geatoauj,  u  spf^ed  lo  cnttinD  Moea,  mai,  '■ 
&a.,  ore  i>AeD  Bmuog iho  aUuLi^.    InaU  lliat  pupuluui  diatrictuhich  cileudsfram 
Ihe  Belgltiu  rruutiw  lo  ll)<}  weaWiueKlruiDlly  of  Surnuiad;,  bdcI  coniaiiu  tuch 
niouurutluring  me^pallwe  u  Ituuao  sad  UUk,  tliera  are  only  two  imall  instiln- 
tloQB  whii'b  r^ly  havu  the  aluiraotet  of  iQdiiilrTBi  Hluwla.     One  u  U  f  }ie[ipe  ;  it 
ii  a  Bchuul  fur  Iscu-mukiug  and  upcn-alitub  Cur  yu*iof{  fprla.     It  «aa  Ebniided  diiriDg 
the  ri'sturslion,  and   iucreased  during  the  govenuiicnl  of  July.     It  reoeiva  about 
three  hundred  pupi]a,«iid  while  gitiag  theiu  a  primar)'  scbool  ooune  of  iiKtroo- 
tjon,  it  liitu  instruct*  them  in  an  Occupation.     It  hu  exeniiaed  a  favorable  jnduenoe 
upon  the  luca  uauubclure  ^  ttcru  Ita)  been  orgnoiied  in  oonneolion  with  it,  a 
boardiog  department,  where  wime  puur  girli  ate  lupponcd  gratuilouily,  and  i-da-    ■ 
raled  to  beocxne  ikiUrul  wtH'tU'Woaiea  and  aaBiiitanl  teacbun.     Tbe  other  institutiona    ' 
aitusted  at  Meaaieres,  in  Hit  arrBndittemitiii  of  Butieii,  recciveaoboM  wxly  orpbatt   ' 
buyi,  and  inuna  them  fiir  biuiaaa  ia  worluhop*  appropriate  lor  diSerent  trado.    ' 
Some  looul  aocieliea,  aa  Itta  apaii.'ty  of  workmen  at  St.  CJuenliD,  &o,,  eudMrcv  to    ' 
inatiuct  the  kboring  olaica  in  aunw  oecupaliona.  ^ 

In  unrcaaterudfpartnM^uWitlLB  dumain  erf'  iodu^al  itulmetioa  ia  len  eoittord. 
There  arc  there  (uinii  aohwla,  nine  teuhnio  ioalilutioDs,  for  the  working  draiea.  - 
The  schoulti  uC  de«igu.  wii  mure  niuneroui  ihan  in  the  uc^b.  and  a»  more  de- 
oidtdly  dirueted  to.wafd«  AiasuWurea.  The  maiiuliicturcra  of  Swiderland,  Ger- 
many, and  £uglanil,,baKe  Juore  than  once  had  upon  their  fabrica  tbe  marks  of  tlis 
deaigUiTs,  Gagratiera^  And  eokariiita,  trained  in  ihe  graluiloui  schoub  of  the  Ilaut- 
Ithla.  Some  auiiiiula  uf  dtaign  of  rather  wider  icope,  do  great  servioe  to  industry. 
Among  tbvso  may  be  especialiy  menlioned  the  school  of  Kiaint-Etienao,  where  are 
iDlrucud  ail  thu  deiiigiHra  ouiployed  io  die  neigbboring  manubduries,  and  in  par- 
tieular  by  tho  ribbua-uialuvs,  whuoreao  very  jcalDuaabouttlie  good  taale  uf  theae 
article*  UT  uroament.  Jivaidt*  inatraolion  in  deaigu,  ibcre  are  given  Irom  time  to 
time  public  course*  of  iuBtruatiuo,  eatabtuhed  and  supported  by  the  lonn*,  and 
panjaulariy  elementary  ouune*  in.  cheiniatry,  in  mechanics,  phyaie*  and  mathe- 
matics, auch  as  may  fiirniah  the  workingmen  with  an  intcllJfcenl  underGtanding  of 
their  pi'ufeiaiau.  Aunung  ihe  eiliea  which  enjoy  U)  aonie  eilent  inslmction  of  this 
sort,  may  be  mentioned  Met*,  Mulhoiue,  Colmar,  Bar-le-Duo,  Beaan^n,  Rhdin*, 
Naney,  Dijon,  Kivc-de-Gier,  Langres,  &a.  Theae  inatitutions  are  tometjnie*  Ihc 
results  of  ioiiUvidual  effort ;  thaa,  at  Ile*an;on,  a  prirato  oitizen  found<.-d  in  1S39 
a  public  aud.frre  course  oif  itudy  upon  mathematioa  a*  couiieuted  irilh  the  art*. 
At  Bu'-|e'Dua,4ndiutriBl  couraea  were  ealabliabed  by  an  association  of  subscribera,  ' 
and  H^D  taken  charge  of  by  the  aommnne.  Local  sodebea,  among  which  tlio 
induaUioi  socttiy  at  Alnlhooae  i*  (irst  in  influence  and  reaonrces,  hava  incrraaed 
the  local  Activity,  and  give  the  initialive  to  the  pi^Blation  in  general.  In  Semur, 
a  sniall  towa  of  the  CiHe-d'-Or,  a  private  sooiety.  Some  manulacturers  have  imi- 
tated this  example;  for  inalance,  is  the  great  establishment  of  Guebwiller  (Ha^^ 
Rhin)  gratuitous  lessons  are  given  lo  the  operatives  in  linear  dcsgn,  geometry,  '• 
and  niaeliioery. 

Therr  are  alsn  ui  the  east  of  Fraooe,  aereral  inatitntioH  devoted  more  eieln- 
aively  to  special  purposes.  The  moat  ioipurtaut,  nhoae  TCftalatiuDB  are  worthy  of 
moat  aUentiun,  are  at  Lyon*,  Straabanrg,  Nancy,  end  Seinl-Elienns.  Lyong  stand* 
first,  both  fur  population  and  manubaturing  wealth.  Baidea  the  Lomartine  school, 
In  which  are  given  ijDstriKlioii*  in  mechaiiiiia,  phyuos.oliBipistry,  and  deugn,  and  also 
a  course  in  Ihe  manuloclDre  of  doth,  a  nun^ioraf  private  ioslitu don*  give  praclical 
inslruatjon  in  loom-weaving,  and  the  theory  of  tbe  deoomposition  of  cloth,  (deoompo- 
ailion  de*  cluSiaj)  Ihey  iiulruct  also  bow  lo  set  up  looniaafter  any  required  pattum. 
Instructiop  i*  also  given  in  making  pellernt,  in  designing  for  woven  fBhrie*,  and  in 
keeping  account*  fur  workahopa.  These  itaaon*,  a*  will  be  ofaacrvcd,  go  to  Iho 
heart  t^  the  industry  of  Lyons.  It  uonly  to  be  wiabed  Ihat  it  were  ntare  lihendly 
dispensed  ;  and  that  the  city  would  nkke  it  gralBitoua.  Lyons  ho*  also  schnob 
for  teaching  designing  of  figures,  ■looe.^nuing,  and  several  icdioi^  of  design  for 
journeymen  corpentL-r*  ;  but  it  i*  to  be  regretted  that  payment  ianecesaar}'  for  ad- 
tniaaioD  to  them.  Slnubourg  has  a  well  organiied  achoui  of  deaign,  maintained  by 
tlie  commune.  Tlia  practical  instruction  given  there,  besidta  clomentary  theorelie 
instruction  in  malhematical  and  phyaical  science,  includea  iron-work  at  fot^  and 
viop.  turning,  carpentry,  litluignipfay,  and  chemical  manipulaticais.  In  selecting  lb* 
vorkshop  lis  a  pupil,  reference  ia  bad  to  his  tastes  and  aptitadea.    At  Non^ 
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there  has  been  for  Beveral  jmn  oUblisfai^  ■  "  houw  ftir  IppKnUpca"  on  an  en- 
brdy  new  plan.  The  muila  have  bccD  coiiRd«re<1  dcserviDff  nf  eD«DDT*gcmfnt 
b^  tbe  munci  I -general  of  ihe  dL-partotent  of  llu  Munhc.  The  apprentioe*  form  ■ 
fomily,  and  call  one  nnolher  brdllier.  ItirrBoliDna  or  ruka  are  determined  Bpon  by 
s  IrlbunNl  c(iinp<»ed  of  all  those  npprenliccs  wtio  ha*e  (twined  a  certain  nombn' 
of  gii«d  marka.  A  good  mark  n  given  by  v«a  of  hH  the  popils.  T)ie  pentlliea 
ouniiM  oTa  ayatcm  of  repini^ani  imodcd  upon  the  nnlnre  of  racb  fsnlt.  Hiua, 
one  who  breaiii  lilence  when  lilence  b  ordered,  la  condemned  to  keep  lilence  until 
permitted  to  bmh  iL  If  two  appren^ef  qoarrel,  they  most  embrace  and  become 
eompanioni  at  play  for  a  >et  time.  The  popib  of  thii  emabliihnient  labor  in  lh« 
WOrkshopa  eMabli^pd  In  it,  and  attend  Ihe  eommnnal  Hhoola  to  receire  primary 
Inalraciiiin.  At  Ssint-Etienne,  awhool  of  mine*  ia  intended  to  furniah  cundiietora 
of  mines,  and  directors  of  eiplurstiona  and  minentngicai  worfcahnpa.  Aathiain- 
Mruction  ia  grataitoiu,  worlimen  may  attend  the  sehnol  to  be  tnaght  mining. 

In  tbe  department  of  Uoubii,  a  practical  achont  of  horotopy  vu  lounded  in  1836, 
Dt  MiHleuu,  for  the  purpoae  of  preserving  and  incTesting  the  bmNtfol  employment 
vhich  ia  Important  lo  the  labor  of  that  section.  In  the  Ipitane  of  winter.  alKaya 
m  liingamong  the  mountain*,  the  farmera.  ahnt  In  m  moA  by  the  anow,  have  no 
other  menna  of  occupying  their  time.  The  town  of  Uis^rfon,  (he  departmtnl, 
even  the  nunreme  government,  had  enoonraged  tbe  eatabliiluneDt  of  tbe  achool  at 
Marteau,  which  aeemed  to  promlae  ^eait  aDCceaa  ;  hot  dif&nBtcwiH  having  di- 
mininheii  the  demand  Icir  the  elocka  from  Dootn,  tha  aahoulj  altet  having  already 
done  somo  snod,  wm  forced  to  be  cloaed .  Similar  inBthnliolHi'ham  been  Doable 
to  aupporl  themaclvca  at  Dijon  and  Mu^un.  Tlie  drpartmenla  and  toirnauBght  (o 
have  Btl!>rde(l  them  a  more  liberal  mppurt.  The  nunc  wnay  he  mid  of  a  achool  t^ 
another  >iie<iei,  fijr  moonting  looms,  ealablished  at  Rhaima  by  a  local  aooiety,  in 
which  BhillfDl  mounlcn  and  weaven  had  already  been  trainnl,  but  which  per- 
iihed  fur  lack  of  fanda. 

In  this  name  rt^nn,  at  one  of  the  moat  i^r'*''"'^'  pointa  of  the  department  of  tbe 
Mcnrlhc,  a  project  u  being  put  in  execution  lo  which  wo  wiah  Ihe  beat  aoDCeaa. 
It  ia  intended  tocalabliaha  aproial  achovl  fiir  a  branch  uf  indnatry  to  whick,  though 
humble,  a  eonaiderable  popniilion  ia  conlined.  The  inhabitanla  of  the  cii  oooi- 
niuni«  of  the  ancient  connly  of  Dabo,  at  the  (nut  of  the  Vorges,  which  waa  nnitwl 
wilh  France  only  in  l8<)l,havo  no  other  meaoa  of  gaining  a  living  than  lh«r 
(hrest-rights  In  tho  poblio  forcati,  and  Ihe  execution  of  carefully  carved  wood-work. 
Their  hert'ditsry  indnatry,  rcmnining  absotatcly  alationary,  hoa  beccnne  aurpnnrd 
by  other  products  of  the  some  kind,  ond  commerce  praduolly  refiiaea  ihcm.  Tho 
pnjccted  lohool  ia  designed  In  instruct  these  unskillful  turner*  in  methods  nf  hbor 
more  suited  to  existing  taatea  and  demands.     Instmclion  will  be  Kivm  i»  making 

Elaythrngs  and  domeslic  ulenaJla,  aneh  as  those  mode  in  SwiOerland  and  in  the 
Hock  Foresl.  In  order  lo  iiave  some  chances  of  anocees,  it  will  be  necesaary  to 
histruet  the  young,  ond  not  the  adult  workmen,  whose  traditional  hnbits  it  would 
be  difficult  to  alter.  Tliese  latter,  having  been  eicluaively  employed  in  doing 
coane  work,  would  find  it  very  difficolt  to  aeqnire  delieacf  of  hand.  With  this 
proviso,  Ihe  plnn  of  the  founders  of  this  achoid  appears  eicellent ;  when  it  haaauc- 
Oeedcd,  it  will  be  another  good  ejtairple  of  what  onr  eaalern  departments  can  offer 
In  the  way  of  industrial  inslruotion. 

llie  southern  section  of  France  ia  not  so  Ikvorcd  in  Ihi*  respect ;  it  prcMnl*  a 
similar  aspect  lo  the  nortbertt.  Schools  of  linear  dnign  of  trade,  nrehlleclore  or 
decorBlion.  exisling  nt  Marseirte*,  Avignon,  Mimtauban.  Digue,  And e,  Grenoble, 
Turbos,  Grassc,  &a.,  a  lew  courses  of  ijuU-uctinn  in  three  or  four  towns  in  tbe  ric- 
menta  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  oTmednnini,  i/(reninetr}'.  are  almost  ihe  only  in- 
stitution* for  industrial  inslruction.  T!ie  Iowa  of  Nismes  alnnc  is  better  snpfriied  ; 
perhaps  there  ia  not  in  all  France  another  city  uherc  speeial  instmeliou  ■  given 
on  so  extended  a  seale.  A  course  of  de«^  for  manufactures  embrace*  instmetioD 
in  damaaked  and  in  stamped  fluwera.     Another  eourae  of  geometric^  design  eom- 

!lete8  the  knowledee  M-hkih  the  children  have  recnved  in  llio  elementary  aehnols. 
lie  inalmcticKi  in  chemistry  comprehends  lessons  in  dyeing,  an  important  bmnch 
of  local  induMry.  Admisriou  to  nil  the  ekssca  Is  free.  A  sciiool  of  wravinji,  dat- 
ing (tmn  IS36,  ia  liberally  opcnrd  ftir  Iheorctio  atid  priotirnl  Inalruelion  in  the 
maoo&ieture  of  vloths.  llie  1ht<vv  is  of  tiie  proeevises  emplored  both  in  bmeedcd 
and  in  plain  alutft ;  tbe  practice  consists  in  the  actual  weaving  of  the  doths  a  th* 
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loom.  The  tova  famhh«  Ibe  tools,  m*ctuneB.aQdrewmDter>al,  nracnAry  fix  the 
work.  By  npUloisg  Hie  art  of  weaving  in  two  aapecta,  Ihii  sobuol  has  bod  an 
aiet'Jlent  influeiMK  npon  tbe  tuaaubctum  of  Niunes.  It  vaa  only  neccKmy  to 
cndtnvor  Iq  gstber  ialo  it  sa  many  foremen  *tid  workmen  ni  poniUo.  la  thi* 
mate  dtpartiBcnl,  of  ibo  GaM,  at  Alaia,  haa  beeo  establiahed  a  iclioal  of  maater- 
minera.  Tha  inKruolian  bu  Dot  bo  high  a  ehai'acler  or  purp<»e  ai  that  at  Soint- 
Bticnoe,  at  Inut  in  tbat  partor  tbe  omrae  deiigned  Ibc  direulon  of  mnahine-ibopa. 
The  praetioal  viereiiai  comist  In  drawing  plana  both  of  the  aurfoce  of  the  ground 
and  nf  the  mine*,  And  in  miniDK  in  Ihti  mint*  of  fnt-coal  about  Alaiit.  The  pnpila 
al»  pTKtioe  hlaokani  tiling,  woj^- making,  and  carpentry.  AdmiaMun  la  not  free, 
and  scarcely  any  puplla  are  eipeolcd  «xc^t  those  maintained  by  some  depannion^ 
or  by  aume  of  iho  ooal  oampaniea. 

In  our  wealen  departmcnla  the  two  Inrfce  ciliea  of  Rordi«ni  and  Nantoi  are 
the  only  onis  whioh  hava  paid  mnoh  attention  to  aprolal  inilrnction.  In  ilia  aopi- 
tal  of  anoient  GnyetiBV,  ■«  16S4  and  IS-IS,  tbo  muniripaJ  oonndl  jbundiid'  poblic 
and  gratuiloos  eMiiits  of  instraetiuD  in  induatriol  ehemiatry,  mnlhcmatjct  Mid  mo- 
ehanica.  aa  applied  to  artaand  tradn.  The  chamber  of  i-<immrri.-o  oImi,  a  rich  and 
•Gtiiebody,  mlnUirfHd  in  ItMSaonnrae  of  chemistry  and  nnturpl  hutory,  A  pri' 
vate  aoeiety  coUed  the  philontalbic  loricty,  wlioee  aMiatance  iua  oEteu  been  vidua- 
Ue  to  the  laboring' popalat ion  uf  Bordeani,  hai  (or  mi  yeara  defrayed  the  rxpenao 
oT  apecia)  isatmiian  |  the  proclieal  part  of  which  consiata  in  linear  design  and 
HiBtruclioo' aliout  tiie  dteom-en^ne.  At  INantes,  besides  tltat  the  town  mointaina 
a  free  Mhont  Of  daiittn ,  (bunded  in  1T89,  there  b  a  private  sooiely  known  a8  the 
■nduBtrinJ  iOBiety,  whose  ettirt*  for  yonng  n-orkmcn  are  now  apprecisled  through- 
Odt  Kranco,  whiub  ia  al  the  hrad  of  the  indBstrial  training  of  the  ituuscs.  It  re- 
onres  fiwn  tlis  commnne,  the  deportment,  and  the  Slate,  asaiatanpe  whicli  ia 
inereaaed  bj'  priifale  stibaoriptjona.  Tile  workmen  are  counted  by  hundreds,  who*a 
first  steps  it  Kiu  gaided  in  the  rude  carver  of  labor.  Tlie  object  of  this  aoeiety  i* 
two-f"ld ;  to  i;iTe  its  pnpils  htsiraetion  carofalTy  adapted  to  their  oooditioa,  and  tu 
arrange  ^r  tlicir  apprenliocship  i&  difltrml  trades. 

I^  Riiehelle  and  tirett  have  also  made  some  e(i(irts  to  introduce  industrial  cdn- 
WioB  m  the  w<«t  nf  Franoc.  At  La  Rochclle,  was  Mtablialicd  in  1  BU  a  llico- 
Iclie  eoarsc  in  ship-building;  at  Brest,  a  society  called  the  society  of  enrnlation 
endolvara  in  Instmet  in  linear  design,  in  drawing  pinna,  &c.  In  this  pnrl  nf 
France,  all  children,  not  merely  of  those  of  co^  circumstances,  but  of  all  who  aro 
not  sliogelher  too  poor,  attend,  wHhnot  eioeption,  the  claniool  schoobL  Tboj'  are 
oFli>n  iBierFupied  in  their  studies,  by  the  inability  of  Ihcir  parents  to  bear  their 
pmlsngcd  expcnaee.  and  rarely  snccocd  in  reducing  to  practice,  ciea  at  a  late 
poind,  the  imperfect  cduonlion  they  receiTe.  Families  nnabte  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  blgh  whool,  content  thernsclves  with  tho  ordinary  inslruotion.  The  idea  of 
■peoa)  instruction  is  scarcely  a  germ  in  tills  soil,  ivliich  seems  nngenial  to  iL  No- 
wlwre  ii  thu  word  "  prufessionid"  applied  to  iiutrnction  ia  a  narrower  or  lUscr 

Tile  ccMCT  of  France,  eieepling  tho  department  of  the  S«ne,  whose  establish- 
Bioiila  deserve  a  distinct  notice,  is  scnrcfly  less  til  supplied  than  the  went.  Must  of 
the  departments  are  dcatitnlc  of  graded  (serieui)  estnblishmenta  alM.  Schools  of 
linear  design,  or  of  drsign  more  or  less  np|iPicabli>  tu  rniluslry,  exist  only  al  great 
distanceii.  There  ore,  howsTcr,  a  bm  institntinns  In  which  some  prncticnl  instruc- 
tion ia  giren.  For  Instance,  the  prj'tanicum  of  Menars,  cstnblisiiM  in  1833  in  Ihe 
department  of  the  Tjiire  nnd  Cher,  and  mently  reopened  after  having  been  come 
time  shut,  is  deruled  to  industrial  sradies.  Tlie  plan  <if  the  institotion  is  similar  to 
that  of  our  schools  of  arts  and  liades,  bat  anfiirtiiitalely  has  not  as  great  resource* 
at  command.  Tin-  city  otToun  has  established  n  course  in  ph]-sicaand  chemistry, 
but  it  has  not  been  orgnnticd  npnn9sDftieientlywid<!biiaistonltracl  many  auditor*. 
Al  I,.im(^^,  Ihe  municips)  oonncil  nnd  the  agricultural  sncie^,  by  nniting  their 
efRnts.  have  done  inneh  good  by  means  of  public  and  free  Icnuns,  in  geometry, 
mechanics,  design,  modeling,  und  stereotoniy.  In  the  HantB-IjjTe,  I-e  Puy 
received  the  gift  of  a  free  indivtrial  sohool  flwi  prtvale  subscriptions,  ihe  town 
paying  its  annual  expenses.  This  inslitntion,  ihoagh  kss  complete  than  that  of 
Mrntbnurg.  Is  eonstracled  npon  the  same  model,  and  acenmmodate*  a.  hundred, 
ehlldren  of  workmen.  There  are  some  spreial  courses  at  i/t  Pay  also;  bot  Ihe 
frautind  aj^ifieationB  of  utietice  are  not  brunght  out  there.    In  tho  dcpartHMit  of 
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the  Con^zp,  thoiuK  unall  aod  nnkindl;  trealed  by  nataK,  we  kS  Wilh  [dcMnn, 
SI  Tulle,  a  fVee  aclioal  oT  mccbaninil  geamplry.  linear  iteaigD  is  applied  there  Is 
the  dntwinf;  of  Hguro  uid  of  iiKchiiiea,  to  itone  ei]ltjiig,carpciilry,imil  archlleelorc. 

At  the  Mlier  entremily  of  the  central  tectiun,  is  the  depactnieDt  (^  the  Setae, 
wboK  riches  and  activity  contrast  angularly  with  the  nolicdueB  and  simplieity  at 
the  country  ve  are  lefiiiuft,  liave  been  united  meat  of  ihe  mewu  of  indiulrial  in- 
■InictioQ  which  are  tcottered  benj  aod  there  over  the  surface  of  Fraocc.  Paris, 
ueTerlheless,  oonlains  nothing  coitipurahtu  with  the  kIiiwI  of  weaving  at  Nianes, 
with  the  private  inBtituliooB  fur  Icachln);  weavioK  st  Lyons,  with  ihe  tuuiuiial 
achoola  of  arts  and  trades  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aw.  We  aeelt  there  in  vain 
fiir  sn  orgoniicd  system  of  prsct4cal  itiMructioti,  proiided  with  all  resoarcei  nec»- 
aary  to  meet  the  public  dcmfuid.  All  thu  eslsblishmenls  of  this  class  in  Pari*, 
except  the  national  conservatory  of  arta  and  trades,  may  be  classed  in  Modiviiiiotu; 
one  appropriated  to  those  in  easy  circumilaaces,  or  u*hu  can  pay  a  mnnthly  fee, 
the  other  graiuilous,  and  therefore  aoMmible  to  the  working  pc^lation.  Inlbefiir- 
mer  cIbm  are  the  Chaptal  municipal  college  and  Iho  Turgot  school,  in  both  of 
which  Iheru  a  a  department  of  industrial  teaching ;  soroiij  schnol*  prepnrstory  lo 
the  school  of  arta  and  trades  ;  achools  of  architecture,  horology,  &a.  From  our 
present  point  of  ^lew,  the  latter  class  calls  fur  our  especial  attt-ntiun.  llie  anmber 
of  publie  eslablishiDeDts  included  in  it  is  inoonsidersUa.  B«idea  the  small  school 
of  the  conservatory,  there  are  hardly  any  other  tliaa  fre?  ciifwaca  in  irdustrial  de- 
sign. Bcaign  fur  woven  aluffi  does  nnt  occupy  so  pruniiiient  n  place  na  it  ought ; 
the  artktio  element  of  design  la  prepondcraDl,  which  win  aolbe'surfirising  when  it 
is  known  tliut  by  a  siugulsvily  uf  which  our  administrution  afibrds  more  than  ona 
example,  iheso  scliools  arc  allogetlier  sepnralc  (ram  the  department  of  conimorae, 
and  under  the  direction  of  that  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  vast  iield  for  industrial  inatruction  among  (be  working  cltHca,  the  priD< 
cipal  burden  has  fallen  upon  private  Iniiitutiuns  established  by  charity  or  by  rcoiii>- 
mic  foresight  In  the  immense  gu)f  of  the  capilat,  the  action  of  theae  estaUisfa- 
ments  does  not  appear  lo  the  indifirrent,  or  to  those  immersed  in  business  j  but 
though  silent  and  almost  unknown,  they  are  a  valuable  help  ID  the  unfortunate  and 
to  the  helpless,  and  very  prolilablo  to  the  conimut^ity.  The  institulion  for  appren- 
tices in  the  city  of  Paris,  under  ihe  direelion  of  M.  Armand  de  Alclun,  trains  up 
to  labor,  from  the  pavements  of  the  city  and  from  garrels  and  niistry,  a  crowd  at 
children  who  would  otherwise  have  hastened  to  populste  the  priaons.  While  their 
instructors  train  their  minds  by  primary  instruction,  and  seek  lo  inspire  right  K^ 
timcntt  into  their  hearts,  they  are  tjradually  prepared  for  the  actual  life  which 
■waita  them.  Another  inalitution,  that  of  Siint-Kicolas,  reovirea  several  handrcd 
pupils  in  two  establishmeata,  one  at  Pnris  and  the  other  at  Issy.  Iti  jndicioda 
directors  mingle  a  proper  amount  of  elementary  instruction  with  manual  labor. 
Unfortunately  the  limited  resources  of  this  establishment  do  not  permit  it  to  furnish 
a  very  great  variety  of  inslrucllan.  Other  similar  instiuilions  are  enleriiig  tlie 
■ame  course.  The  work-rooms  far  j^irla  ore  actual  Industrial  schools  for  the  mosl 
fteble  and  exposed  portion  uf  the  laboring  popnlstion,  and  that  needing  most  «rre. 
There  ore  also  in  Paris  small  school  for  appreulicet,  esUbliahed  almoxt  entirely  i^ 
the  oontrlbutioEB  of  foremen  for  pimr  orphans.  Such  enlerpriaea  are  worthy  of 
Jndlcioui  encouragement  by  the  niunicipal  coimcil. 

Other  public  and  gratuitous  courses  of  aUidy,  founded  by  private  socielleB,  wi(h 
different  deeiguB  and  by  difturcnt  means,  are  assiBling  lo  disBcmiiuUe  technical  in- 
Btruclion  among  the  workmen.  When  a  man  has  some  property,  and  is  thus  in  a 
way  to  Ell  a  useful  place  in  society  mxl  to  gua  his  own  liTing,  inatraction  of  this 
kind,  carefully  adapted  to  his  requircmcnis,  dealing  with  bet  ralher  than  with 
theory,  simple,  and  appealing  to  the  gootl  sense  of  the  matsca,  is  likely  (o  produce 
eiceljenl  mornl  elKcls.  I  do  not  say  that  aU  thne  qualiiieatioDB  actually  eniat  t 
•ome  additions  and  retrcnchmeota  ate  nueessory.  The  philosophio  sentiment  of 
the  great  task  of  iudustrial  improvement  fur  the  masses  is  not  clearly  brought  out; 
■nd  tho  oondilinns  of  Iruf  practical  instruetion  are  often  not  fulfilled.  Yet  many 
h<morablo  individual  effiirts  hnvc  been  made  in  this  direction.  They  hare  pro- 
duced real  good,  and  merit  cSlctivc  encouragement  fkvm  the  Parisiau  n)uulei|ial 
•utbority. 
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V.    QALLERT  TRAINING  LESSONS, 

OBAIXT   COSDUCTED  IS  NiTCKAL  BCDSNCB  AND  COVUOK  THIKOa." 


Okal  training  lessons,  in  natural  science  and  the  arta,  are  founil  to 
be  not  merely  s  bigfal}*  intellectual  exerdw,  but  ara  valuable  to  per- 
sons  in  evcff  rtrok  oF  socioty,  whether  niaater,  servnnt,  or  workman. 
Whila  they  sre  parttcularly  valuable  to  persons  in  the  Iitimbler  walks 
of  life,  in  fitt&g  fhein  for  nianTial  and  olhef  labor,  they  are  also  im- 
portant as-  iho  funndation  of  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  suence, 
to  iLoRo  whose  circnmstances  may  enable  them  to  proseeuta  their  ro- 
tcarches  still  further.  To  the  former,  these  school  exercises  may  be 
nearly  all  the  theoretical  knowledge  on  such  suhjecta  they  can  over 
receive.  To  the  latter,  a  thoroughly  analyzed  or  pielared  out  training 
lesson,  day  by  day,  will  be  found  an  elementary  exercise  greatly 
Buperior  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  merely  reading  lessons  or  lecturca, 
oven  when  accompanied  by  explanation. 

The  lei  idling  of  science  by  gallery  lessons,  and  conducted  orally, 
without  hook,  is  a  new  and  additional  branch  in  popular  edncation, 
and  that  it  ougUt  to  form  a  distinct  feature  in  schools,  even  for  the 
duIdrCTi  of  the  poor  and  working  classen,  will  appear,  when  we  con- 
uder  the  importance  of  servants,  (male  and  female,}  workmen,  and 
mechanics,  hadng  a  correct  idea  of  things  and  of  scientific  terras. 
Tliu  workman,  in  consequence,  would  know  better  the  meaning  at 
relative  terms,  even  in  the  drndgerr  of  mannal  labor,  and  be  might 
be  It-ft  to  execute  much  by  a  simple  order  scicntiiieally  expressed, 
which  he  can  not  do»  do  without  very  close  watching  and  snperln- 
tendcTicc;  and  although  the  mechanic  must  have  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  his  particular  profession,  yet  early  actiool  training  in 
science  and  scientific  terms  would  have  eJipnnded  and  exercised  the  mint) 
of  many  a  man,  humble  in  rank,  but  of  powerful  intellect,  so  as  to 
have  produced  many  more  James  Watts,  Arkrightji,  and  Henry  Bells, 
than  we  now  have,  whose  genius  and  discoveries  might  have  enricbecl 
mankind,  and  added  to  the  domestic  and  social  comfort  of  all.  How 
ditlicult  is  it  to  ^et  a  workman  ont  of  a  beaten  track,  or,  if  he  b*  % 
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g^enius,  to  t%  liim  in  any  track  at  all !  These  considerations  indaced 
tne,  at  tl)e  earliest  esCablishment  of  thrs  xyslem,  to  inlruduce,  as  th« 
Crst  extrcisa  ench  afternoon  in  onr  model  prac-tlcing  achool,  oral  train- 
ing lessons  on  science  leilhoul  boot.  ' 

It  is  evident,  that  although  gome  points  of  science,  from  observa- 
tion, resiling  and  conversnLion,  du  force  tbemtelreB  npoii  tbc  young 
mind,  nnd  roar  be  made  available  when  a  person  attends  a  course  <tf 
public  lectures  In  ftfler-lifo,  jet  tlie  &et  of  his  knowledge  having  been 
gathered  np  at  random,  without  anangement  or  systein,  leaves  him 
very  much  In  the  dark  as  to  the  basis  on  which  all,  or  any  science  rests. 
Had  the  sons  of  tradesmen  and  workmen,  as  well  as  profeasional 
men,  acquired  in  school  a  clear  outline  of  the  various  natural  sciences — 
the  question  is,  should  such  a  sum  require  to  hare  be«n  expended  on. 
OUT  new  Houses  of  Pjirliament  in  regard  to  thd  proper  wrHngementa 
of  sound  (acoustics)  and  healthful  ventibtion?  also,  as  is  now  re- 
quired for  saniUry  improvements  in  our  rivers,  and  !n  our  cities,  and 
■mailer  towns  throughout  the  kingdom )  What  the  more  leame*! 
superintendenla  may  have  overlooked,  might  hare  been  soggesied,  no 
doubt,  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  intelligent  hnmble  workmen. 
I  Visitors  sometimes  say,  "  What  have  the  children  of  the  poor  to  do 
with  science  ?  let  them  learn  to  read  their  Bibles,  and  repeat  their 
Catechism ;  that's  the  education  suitable  for  the  poor."  Science, 
however,  is  valuable  alike  to  the  mechanic  and  the  man  of  bminess, 
in  promoting  the  arts  of  life  so  indispensable  to  the  wealth  and  com- 
fort of  all  ranks  of  society.  If  the  bold  and  clear  outliiKs  of  science 
be  given  to  all  ranks,  each  may  maintain  his  proper  place  in  the  xcala 
of  its  ascension.  The  poor  man,  if  he  chooses,  may  advance  bcrond 
the  limited  period  of  his  elementary  school  education,  nnd  the  man 
of  leisure  and  scientific  research  may  rise  as  high  as  he  pleases;  whilst 
tlie  genius,  of  whatever  grade,  acquires  enough  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  and  take  his  just  place  in  society.  IhiL  the 
trainer  rises  a  little  higher  Jn  his  oral  tMrining  lessons,  and  uses 
scientific  terms,  expresive  of  scientific  principles,  snch  as  are  used  by 
lecturera  on  natural  philosophy,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  ^till 
urged  by  some,  wiit  tbacu  science  to  children  in  an  elementary 
school  ?  What  can  they  nndenland  of  latent  heat,  the  rndii  of  a 
circle,  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  gravitation,  electric  fluid, 
and  innumerable  other  more  complex  terms)  Now  wo  have  to 
aay,  that  all  such  terms  may  bo  HimpliGcd,  and  when  reduced  to  sim- 
ple terms,  they  can  be  understood  by  children  of  a  few  years  oiii 
Ha*  ing  these  outline"  clearly  analyzed  by  familiar  illiiit'-aliona,  po  iu  to 
cummunicatc  tho  idea  in  the  first  instance,  they  can  then  be  made  to 
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undorstaiul  the  meet  complex  terms,  exprc^ive  of  tlie  moat  complex 
raavuments  find  QOndilioas.  ^'or  c;iainiile,  the  raotion  of  a  child  ruuud 
the  ciruuLiir  swingiuj^-pule  ia  xho  pluy.-grouiiJ,  may  illastrate,  in  some 
metisure,  how  the  moon  keeps  in  ita  orbit  runnd  the  earth,  and  tlie 
latter,  or  any  other  pliuiet,  round  tiio  sun ;  iu  other  wuvd^  what  ia 
iii«Hnt  hy  the  oeatrifuj^at  aud  centripetal  forces.  The  proper  course 
of  education  in  science  lia«  too  generally  been  reversed;  and  the 
reitson  why  go  many  adulte  fttop  ttbort  in  their  progress,  aud  can  not 
educate  themselves  (fur  education  ought  only  to  close  with  lite,)  is, 
that  they  have  committed  to  memory  tttchuicnt  terms,  which,  niif 
having  been  piUitreU  out  uid  illuBtrakd,  are  not  understood;  aiitl, 
also,  that  the  isiaute  points  of  science  have  been  given  before  the 
great  outlines  wetedrkWD.  - 

The  philosttfthicttl  terms  nhicli  a  pubtio  lecturer  finds  it  necessary 
to  ii«e,  are  seldom  .thoroughly  uudcrstood  by  his  audieocc  ;  tiiey  have 
not  been  oxpl^nod,'fur  less  pictured  out  to  the  mind's  eye.  They  do 
not  therefore  w  the  bearing  of  each  point  of  the  premises  laid  down, 
or  the  cuiiclusionB  at  which,  the  Ie;:turer  arrives,  aud  at  the  close. are 
found  oftentimee  to  have  acquired  no  distinct  impression  of  the  actual 
le«son,  which  olhenviae  might  have  been  received.  They  may  ap- 
plaud the  lecturer  as  being  a  very  clever  man.  "  It  was  an  excellent 
lecture  !'|  "  What  beautiful  experiments  lie  performed  I"  "  How 
remarkably  bright  be  made  the  gas  to  burn,  and  what  an  explo- 
sion it  produced!"  But  the  lecture  itself  has  not  been  com- 
prehended, lliis  is  tlie  every-day  experience  of  the  young  and 
tlte  old  it)  nlteuding  public  lectures  on  natural  science.  It  would 
havo  been  otherwise  after  a  course  of  early  school  training. 

.The  leesous. during  the  first  stage,  or  the  outlines,  at  whatever  age 
tliu  ckiid  oomraences  his  course,  ought  to  be  exceedingly  simple,  and 
eltuuld  comprehend  a  number  of  the  more  obvious  things  in  nature 
and  in  art,  which  every  child  ought  to  know  in  their  great  oulliuee, 
before  ha  is  perplexed  with  miuute  pointa,  or  the  use  of  t«clmical 
terms;  a  knowledge  of  which  he  gradnally  acquires  as  he  advancea 
Irum  stMge  to  stage. 

As  a  child,  I  wish  to  koow  what.wheatttn  bread  and  oaten  bread 
are;  the  distinction  in  quality,  and,  how  they  are  made;  how  butter 
and  cheese  are  made;  what  salt  it;  how  wine  is  made,  and  of  what 
composed ;  what  brown  aud  loaf  sugars  are ;  the  nature  of  tea  and 
cofiee,  with  the  places  where  tlicy  are  produced,  and  how  they  are 
brought  to  tho  condition  in  which  they  are  found  when  used  at  home 
at  tlie  firetiide;  the  distinction  betw ecu  wwl,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk, 
both  bow  they  are  produoed,  and  why  more  ox  \^sa  warp. 
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The  rJiild  oaght  to  be  made  acquibted  with  arUel«s  of  furailure. 
These  aro  continoallv  preaenUd  to  hit  noiKe,  bimI  lb«y  nffwd  th* 
mesD*  of  exercising  his  powera  of  oba«rvstion,  and  tniniag  him  to 
Uiink.  Thar  nature  snd  relatin  qnalitiH  oogfct  to  be  made  familiar 
.  to  him. 

The  natural  history  of  the  mora  common  aaimak,  domestic  and 
hreiga,  is  also  bd  object  of  intcmt  «ad  «  meana  of  enlar^incnt  to 
the  jovng  mind,  particularly  vh«n  smted  with  a  short  history,  not 
Bi«rely  of  the  habits  of  tbe  animals  tfaenudvcs,  but  of  the  comitriea 
and  inhabitants  in  and  among  which  Piovidence  has-placed  them, 
and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  eauh  to  ila  own  particular  circum- 
stnnces,  all  proving  the  wisdom  of  th«r  great  Creator.  As  a  child,  I 
win!)  to  know  why  the  swnllow  is  not  seen  dnring  winter:  why  the 
ben  has  open  feet,  and  the  dock  webb«d ;  with  other  more  minute 
points  of  the  fonnation  of  animah;  why  tbe  buttet^  Is  seen  in  tbe 
enmmer  only;  from  what  origin  it  has  sprang.  Whet  are  all  these? 
the  child  naturally  inquires,  and  whence  do  the  wings  of  the  latter 
derive  their  pearly  whiteness  !  Of  what  use  rats  and  mice  are,  seeing 
they  are  so  troublesome  in  our  dwellings,  and  why  and  when  they 
may  be  killed,  without  our  being  chargeable  with  cruelty;  how  the 
'  foot  of  the  reindeer  is  suited  to  the  frozen  regions  of  Lapland,  that  of 
tbe  horse  to  our  own,  and  the  camel's  to  the  sandy  deserts  of  AraUs. 
From  each  and  all  of  these  training  lessons,  tbe  children  may  learn 
something  of  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  to  all 
His  crenturcs ;  and  such  lessons  should  uniformly  be  drawn  from  the 
clrildren  by  every  trainer  during  the  daily  lessons. 

llie  child  sPes  himself  surrounded  on  every  side  by  men  of  trade 
and  handicraft,  and  he  wishes  and  ought  to  know  not  merely  the 
qualities  of  things  and  the  materials  in  use,  but  how  they  are  molded, 
or  joined,  or  mixed,  or  decomposed,  so  as  to  render  them  serviceable, 
He  sees  the  smith  form  a  nail  or  a  horseshoe;  why  does  he  beat  the 
iron  in  a  furnace  before  laying  it  on  the  anvil  and  striking  it  with  the 
hammer  )  The  uses  of  the  pulley,  tbe  screw,  and  the  lever,  ought  to 
be  pictured  out  to  him  by  analogy  and  familiar  il lustrations.  The 
child  sees  paper;  why  not  woven  as  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  why  more 
or  less  impervious  to  moisture? 

The  child  breathes  air,  drinks  water,  sees  steam,  dew,  hail,  and 
snow.  Wb.it  are  all  these!  the  child  naturally  inquires ;  and  why  is 
the  last  akilf,  and  when  melted  turns  into  water?  What  are  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  are  they  of  any  use )  The  sun  to  him  appears 
always  round,  not  so  the  moon — why  so )  The  principal  part*  of  hia 
own  body,  and  those  of  other  animals,  with  their  relative  luoctiona, 
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ought  to  be  kDowo  ;  tba  qiwlitiea  uid  names  of  Uie  more  ooDunon 
minerals,  and  the  graat  omUiim  of  boUnj,  caiues  of  liie  tidM,  etav, 
«to.  Saoh  oral  traiDbgr  Ibhodb  skooJd  be  commeDC«d  in  their  oit- 
lines  io  the  initiatory  achool,  and  carried  forward  more  minutelj  in 
the  juvenile  and  lenior  ^tf^Mulmenta. 

Muob  of  the  bewildeimeM  fiilt  b^  men  of  all  degrees  of  acqsite- 
ment  rests  ia  the  fact,  that  aoicntiGo  terms  hare  not  been  analyzed  or 
or  pictured  out  by  fvmiiiar  iilnttratimti  as  a  Gist  step  in  their  eaily 
education.  Complex  aHbiect^  and  oomplex  terms,  whidi  ong'ht  to 
.have  been  Use  last,  have  generally  been  made  the  fintstage;  cobm- 
quenlly  blindfoldednem,  to  a  considerable  eitwt  continues,  these  6nt 
and  natural  steps  iwt  having  been  traced.  The  acquirement  of  these 
primary  steps,  iherefore,  k  an  ordeal  to  which  every  student  who 
practical  ly.Btiidies  is  the  seminary  u  subjected,  before  he  can  omD' 
municata  whatber  kno««  to  the  ohildran  in  iLe  model  or  practici^ 
svbools. 

In  the  induatrinl  departntent,  there  are  many  important  points  witli 
wbicU  the  girls  oug^t  particularly  to  be  made  acquainted,  and  which 
mity  be  carried  into  dontestio  and  social  life;  such  as,  the  scientific 
reasons  why  a  room  is  better  aired  by  opening  the  top  of  a  window 
than  the  bottom — how  to  sweep  a  floor  witliout  "  watering,''  and 
without  rusing  the  dust — the  effect  of  making  tea  with  water  jost 
bronght  to  the  boiling  point,  and  water  which  has  boiled  for  some 
time— bow  to  nuike  or  mend  a  fire,  so  as  to  save  fuel,  and  wbetJier 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  fire  ought  to  be  stirred,  in  rendering  it  what 
is  termed  either  a  good  or  a  lasting  fire — the  philosophy  of  combus- 
tion, sod.  whether  smoke  ought  to  exist  at  all,  or  to  what  extent,  and 
how  it  may  be  cured  or  prevented — the  sdentifio  and  practical  eSeet 
of  toasting  bread,  and  laying  one  slice  above  another — and  the  effects, 
practionlly  and  scientifically,  of  fire  on  woolen,  ootton,  linen,  and 
silken  cloths.  These,  in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned,  aqd 
a  number  of  other  pracUcal  matters,  may  be  rendered  highly  useful 
to  females  in  after-life. 

Children,  of  both  sexes,  should  be  exercised  duly  on  some  point  of 
science  or  tlie  arts,  particularly  in  relation  to  ordinary  life  and  com- 
mon things.  Whatever  is  done  should  be  well  done.  Analyze  one 
point  clearly,  ratlier  than  a  dozen  points  imperfecliy.  Variety  doce 
not  dis^pate  the  mind,  or  render  knowledge  superficial;  it  is  only  to 
when  tlie  mere  surface  is  presented,  without  a  proper  analysis  and 
fnctUTutg  out.  The  child  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  when  kept  too 
long  on  one  subject,  or  course  of  subjects,  whereas  eaeh  power  of 
the  mind  is  strengtliened  by  fr«Hiuant  and  varied  exeroae.  The 
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natural  process  on  eatcring  n  gnrden,  or  green-house.  Tor  eiample,  n 
Brat  to  look  at  every  thing  witliia  ite  four  «omeis ;  but  tib«  plan  gen- 
tralij  adopted  hj  the  Imsturer  is  to  spend,  as  it  were,  a  week  at  the 
jdoor  of  eiArance,  analyzing  the  first  few  plants  met  with.  Let  the 
mind  see  the  whole  outlines  of  each  department  it  enters  upon  in  the 
Arst  instance,  and  then  with  interest  and  intelligence  it  will  paUentlf 
iovestigate  each  atep  in  its  progress. 

*'■  When  object*  are  within  our  reach,  we  make  use  of  them  in  con- 
aiictrDg  the  lesson  as  a  sort  of  text,  or  starting-point;  but  whether 
within  reaoh  or  not,  our  principle  is  to  picture  out  the  whole  lesson, 
and  every  point  of  the  tuhjtct-matttr  of  which  it  is  composed.  Facta 
of  which  the  pupils  prove  themselves  ignorant  are,  oF  course,  stated 
by  the  master — the  lesson  is  then  drawn,  and  given  at  the  time  by 
the  children  themaelvea  in  their  own  language.  Their  ability  to  do 
■o,  is  the  teat  whether  the  subject  haa  bean  aimp^  #ad, properly  pio- 
tiired  out^for  if  so,  they  must  understand  what  they  meotally  see — 
keeping  in  view  that  we  do  not  know  a  thing  until  we  lee  it  with  our 
mental  eye.  For  example,  if  separate  leaaona  hare  been  previonsly 
given  upon  the  properties  of  heat,  and  water,  and  atenm,  and  air,  and 
~the  condensing  influence  of  cold,  and  the  screw,  and  the  pulley,  and 
the  inclined  plane,  and  the  lever  and  the  centrifugal  force ;  and  if  all 
these  and  otlier  forces  be  pictured  out,  as  combined  in  one  mHchine, 
ihe  children  will  readily  understand  what  a  steam-engine  r,  in  their 
lininds,  and  toll  the  trainer  the  effect  of  its  power  upon  the  eiiktt  that 
^.ly  move  spinning  machinery,  raise  water,  or  propel  a  steam-vessel 
or  railway  train. 

These  orid  gallery  lessons  are  conducted  daily  on  precisely  the 
jniDo  mode  with  Bible  training  lessons.  Whilst  the  Bible  lessoni 
-■re  uni^rmly  read  frotn  the  Bible  'Hse\(,  the  secular  oral  gallery 
training  lessons  are  taken  from  such  Eubjects  as  are  gi^'en  in  a  auhse- 
qiient  chapter.  The  Bible  leseon  ought  to  be  the  first  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  oral  secular  gallery  lessoa  the  first  in  the  afternoon, 
although  only  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour  be  occupied  in  con- 
ducting it 

There  are  very  few  good  text-hooks  on  science  and  secular  subjects, 
vbich  can  be  read  by  tiie  children  before  and  at  the  moment  the 
daily  secular  lesson  b  given,  both  because  they  are  genemtly  too 
Imglhy  or  incomplete,  and  beeaase  nin«-tenUis  of  the  points  to  whidl 
out  oral. training  leasons  refer  are  less  abstract,  and  of  more  practical 
advanUge,  than  the  subjects  to  which  these  treatises  refer,  and  must 
of  course  be  given  by  the  master.  Oral  secular  training  lessons,  aa 
a  distinct  branch,  therefore,  are  conducted  by  tlte  trainer  vithoitt  boot. 
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This,  however,  does  not  present  the  master  elucidating  any  point  h^ 
chooses  to  €x  upon  duHog  the  ordiuar;  reading  lessons  of  a  scho<H 

By  some  e^trangers  we  arc  complained  of  as  being  too  simple,  Iff 
otliers  as  being  too  lofly,  iu  tlie  subjei^t-matler  of  our  lessons,  anjl 
that  the  terms  used  while  analyzing  them  are  too  simple,  or,  on  th|B 
Other  hand,  too  ooiaplex ;  they  would  thus  place  us  "  between  two 
fires.''  Our  desire,  however,  if,  that  the  pupils  tte  every  »tep  of.  the 
progress  of  picturing  out,  whatever  the  subject  may  be.  Our  practi- 
cal students  at  first  uniformly  coinplain  of  the  difficulty  of  simplify- 
ing every  subject ;  but,  eventually,  they  become  fully  convinced,  &om 
experience,  that  u'tmpiicity  it  Ike  last  and  kiffAeit  allainment  of  a 
traintr  of  youlh, 

■■  ■''.  tauoncAL  KxiuFiB  i. 

'■'fitrfj  SAjs*— /nfli'otery  D/parlmsnl.—The  Camel.  * 

Now,  cliMreH.fjoQ  sco  this  picture  (presenting  the  picture  of  a  carael,  if  yeni 
bsTo  one,  but  IT  nM,  ]-D(i  mast  describe  its  comparative  atze  with  some  aninUU 
thej  are  acquaialed  nith,  noliong  also  the  peculiar  liimches  upon  its  bsclt.)     ' 

VhM  is  the  name  of  Uiis  aaimal7  Tlie  CamrL  Camel  is  the  cama  of  ..bUr 
ttnimal.^  The  camel,  children,  lives  in  hot  countries,  eucIi  m  Arabia.  ArabiJa 
is  a  very  hot  country  in  Asia,  where  there  are  hot  sandy  deserts,  in  which  thera 
are  neither  trees  !ioT...gTase.  The  camel  has  feet  end  lefja,  a  ad...  {pointing  to  the 
parte)  o  Juad,  nnd...a  batk, — as  every  animal  has.  What  a  lump  an  ia  dadt, 
mulcr  f  'This  is  what  is  called  iL.„lamp.  Do  yon  remember  the  name  I  gave  lt> 
that  lump?  I  cnJled  it  a  huuch.  A  great...huncA,- — that,  then,  ia  B_Jktn«A. 
Tell  me  how  many  hunches  it  has  got.  Two.  It  has  got...fisa  himclia  on  Mf 
Icck.  TIjis  one  is  on...  Where  is  this  ooe  near?  Supposing  this  boy  were  1p 
walk  on  all  fours,  that  is  on  his  hands  and.,./i%i!, — and  a  hunch  were  above  thb 
place.  Wlmt  cio  you  call  this  place  f  Shovlders.  The  catne!,  then,  haa  a  Iionch 
:ilpoa...iis  sltovldera, — or  close  t>chind...i&  .tAfufdn**, — and  another  upon...  WbA 
ia  this?  TaU.  Is  this  the  taOf  Back,  Eir.  It  is  upcn.-i&  baik,—-auiT.^1l» 
tail. — but  not-.i^pon  Uie  toiV.g  t 

Now,  tlicn,  children,  I  shall  tcU  you  aomething  morel  "^o"*  this  wonderlU 
animal.  H  Kaa  got  crooked  kind  Ifya,  Sir.  Very  right,  my  little  girl ;  the  cajoi 
ha«  got  very  broad  gtrong...fii'n((  ffjs,— wliieh  look  na  if  they  veK... crooked,-^ 

urunlly  mlinl.  Thrci-  dot>  [hui ,  mirk  Ibe  eLI|pK>-luUc»-the  inEWEn  of  Iht  chlldrn. 
.  INd  kMDn  !•  procenlnl  w'nh  onltL  the  cbtldrFn  ire  ph^cicuKy  and  IpieIIcciulI);  drilM 
Inloonler.  |8n  IdulM,  Bu(e  I.,  "asUVi"'")*  "Nmirlth  tnisUharcdtaand.")  Altla 
.tnd  al  crerr  polDl  ef  Iha  leHjn.  bIxi,  aoino  allghl  jihjiiCKl  mDumFiiIi  arc  rcquidie.  (ucB  «« 
amcbinf  ODI  arnu  ilrniiJunHUBlj  t*ice  or  tlicicc,  ihing  up  and  cMing,  dawii,  etc.,  nrltd 
KcordiDf  (o  the  lift  uil  coBditiOD  oT  Iha  fccllsgiaf  Iba  oUldnp,  Suaw  W  ihrae  arc  *Imi>- 
hiltlj  rttpxiiUt  b^m  aad  Juring  lAe  fregrtiiaf  every  l«Kii,bul  onfof  Ihe  meal  poweriW 
nmia  lor  aecurliii  ths  uleailoa  art  (he  KaineT'i  aelioni  anil  laHaiian  in  Ihi  ima  ^  Ut 
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and  in  the  neit  lesson  we  bavo  upon  the  Cftmel,  wo  stinll  mj  Bometliing  aboat 
the  Dse  of  vrhat  appears  a  oroott  in  lts...hind  Ifgs, — end  yon  will  bo  better  able 
to  undpretand  IJio  reoeon  then  than  j-oii  would  jast  now .•  Let  me  tel!  yoo,  that 
.  the  camel  has  got  on  his  bod;  very  Qno  hair  of  a  li)[lit  brown  color,  callod... 
"mint  would  you  call  the  hair  thai  (trows  upon  the  camel  1  (So  answer.)  What 
would  you  call  the  h^r  thitt  ^^ws  upon  a  cow?  C/nnhair,  Whai  would  yon 
'call  hair  that  (^ws  upon  tho  camel?  Camei  hair.  Tills  hair,  children,  is  made 
Into  cloth,  and  makes  very  pretty..,)(ifitefa.  I  have  no  doubt  that  cloth  iDBde 
'lh>m  camera..fe<itr — would  maka  a  Jacket,  ea  this  bayaayB,biit  it  is  made  chiefly 
Into  cloaks  or...ntanUe3.  '  Tlio  climatef  is  too  hot  (or  jaqltcts,  that  is  to  say,  the 
sun  is  too  hot  in  the  country  where  tho  cam cla... fine — (br  tho  people  to.,.u'fMr 
Jaekeh.  People  In  hot  countries  genorally  prefer  loose  wide  dolliea,  not  clothca 
ttat  fit  tightly  like...ajactel  Why?  Brcaiut  they  an  cooler.  The  body  is  kept 
'cooler,  or  at  least  pleaiaoter,  when  tho  clothes  are  loose  than  when...a«y  art 
tigM.  Wliat  part  of  the  world  are  we  spcakin^t  about  ?  You  will  remember  I  told 
yoa  at  the  bepnning  of  the  leason.  What  was  the  rameT  Arahia.  This  girl 
I«  right;  don't  forget  the  name  of  the  country  where  comels  chiefly  livc-^raftfa. 
Tery  well,  tho  camel's  hair  ia  made  into..,rJ!)aA's — and  mantks.  Do  you  remem- 
ber, in  one  of  our  Bible  lessons,  who  was  said  to  havo  worn  a  garment  made  of 
-camel's  hair?  John.  John  \\\e...Bapl!sl.\  Very  well,  children,  you  have  aaid 
that  the  camel  lives  in...  Arabia — that  it  kss  two,.,huncAe«  m  its  back — one  ea 
large  as  jou  boo,  and  tlie  other. .»nioU — OT...ema!itr ;  that  its  hair  is  of  e....light 
brotcncoler — and  veir,.^nc.  And  what  do  the  people  make  of  its  hair  ?  Cb/th — 
,eloth  fbr...man(J<».gJ 

,  Look  what  a  nice  place  that  would  be  for  a  ride,  children.  Tliat  place  Is 
something  like  a...  What  is  put  aa  a  seat  on  a  horse's  back?  Asaddle.  What 
.4o  you  think  that  place  ig  like  between  the  two  hunches?  A  saddle,  thatvumid 
tap  tu  fiom  filling.  Sit.  Very  rij^it,  boy,  tho  hunch  behind  would  keep  jou 
troia...faUitig  back, — and  this  one  near. .(A;  ihouHer — would  keep  you  from... 
ftUiag.  Where?  Onilsiuck.  But  perhaps  you  might  fell  by  its  sides.  TRe 
ilvrwps  UJOuIrf  keep  laewp.  0  then,  you  are  for  stirmpa,  my  bojl  You  would 
ride  very  safely  on  tho  camel's  back,  if  you  liad...B(irn<jiJ — between  tlieae  two 
large.,, fump^    Luinpal    Siaulu),  Sir. 

Kow,  I  must  tell  you  something  more  about  this  wonderful  animal,  and  then 
yon  will  tell  me  what  you  tliink  of  it  The  cancel  ia  a  very  tall  animal,  ns  higti 
ai  ail  feet,  that  Is,  from  the„,/toDr — to  n  little  above  my...head.  (The  master 
jKtlnltng  first  to  the  floor  and  then  to  tho  top  of  hia  bead.)|  Supposing  I  wished 
to  take*  ride  onsneh  a  high  animal,  how  would  1  got  on  its  back?  Yoamighl 
takt  It  MoL  But  auppose  I  could  not  get  a  stool,  and  were  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia!    /  vxndd  jamp.     Could  you  jump  aa  high  as  yourself;  think  you? 
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Tel,  Sir,  Try  li  A'(^  Sir,  no.  Now,  I'll  tell  jou  how  it  U  done.  The  kocpon 
of  tlio  ciuncia  iraiit  Uicm  wtieu  tliey  are  young  (o  kiiDc1...iJaum — upon...lA«ir 
kaeea.  By  training,  I  meau  tbey  make  tlio  camel&_bifet  doum;  tbHt  is  to  an;, 
wlica  tlio  keepers  train  tlie  foung  ciuuola  to  kcocl,  Ihcj  mako  tliom.^iio  if. 
'V^'livn  tljG  camels  are  trained  io..,it»ii'2 — on  the-.i/Touad,  thcy„.iio  it*  The 
keeper  whistlos,  or  mokea  some  particular. .nmiu^ — und  the  moment  Iha 
wiuels  hear  t]ie...te/n«tf#— llicy._  Wliot  do  tiiey  do?  Tliey  kneel.  And  wbea 
tlwj  kueel,  any  num  cau..j'ui»j)  on  its  back, — and  ollor  a  pcrsau  ia  on  iu  back, 
and  tlie  eomel  rises  up...    IVIiut  mig^it  tlicj-  do?     Take  a  ride. 

Now,  tiica,  the  camel  rides  with  a  man,  or  nny  burden,  on._ils  *oci,— just  liko~ 
Wliut  animal  do  ve  use  tor  riding  in  lliia  eountry  7  A  horie.  But  it  is  much 
slrongur...Han  a  fiortt.  It  can  carjy  a  grcalcr  weight,  where?  On  its  loci,— 
tban...a  kofse.  How  long  do  jou  think  a  borso  could  go  wUbuut  water  |j> 
drluk?  iMjit't  knaK,,3iT.  Do  you  think  a  horse  could  want  water  a  wliol» 
day?  Mji/aOuir's  carl.horte  driaki  niiry  morning  and  tvery  nii/hL  Not  oflcner 
than  moraiiig  nnd  evening  7  Yea,  Sir,  <U  meaUivure,  Your  father's  horso  lakes 
water,  you  lay,  aeyaaLM'iies  a-day.  Well,  lut  me  tell  you  tliat  the  <^mel  can 
tiuvel  tiirougli...  Wiiat  sort  of  jilacca  did  we  say  it  tmveled  through  in  Ataliial 
JlulsamU.  Dry,  burning,  jawis, — burning  willi  lhe...liealo/Uteiiia, — Kir  a  whols 
week  together,  without  taking  a  drink.  Daea  il  gei  no  waler,  maalert  I'll  tell 
you  about  tJuit  just  now,  children.  There  are  no  wells,  or  rivers,  or  ■  pomjc, — or 
water  of  any  kind  in  these  deserts,  and  God  Jias  so  made  tba  stomach  of  this— 
annual, — or  rattier  God  has  given  it  two  stouiacha.  You  know  the  stomach  il 
yrlierc-.tue  pal  our  mtai  in.  And  what  else?  Where  do  you  put  yoardriakinf 
Our  niuuf^L  And  where  does  the  water  go  after  that?  info  iht  slcmaiA.  Wel\ 
•a  the  camel  requires  to  carry  beary.-nuu  and  teamen, — and  wbat  have  men  aud 
women  with  them  aometimea?  Tilings — goodt.  The  camel  has  goods  and  oUi- 
er-.  Ikiag' — lo  carry  besides  men  and  women,  wliicli  are  a  great  burden,  through 
tlic-  Where?  The  Mndy  deserts, — sometimes  for  a  whole  week  together,  with- 
out coniiBK  to  a  phioo  where  tliey  could  get...tcaiT, — so  God,  out  of  his  good- 
ness, has  jiroviilcd  them  with  a  large...  Where  dues  an  animal  put  the  water  It 
driiiks?  Jt3  ikaiMth.  Qad  lias  provided  it  with  \vtn„.tlo7nach>, — so  larf;;e  that 
it  c;iii  take  in  as  much  water  in  one  of  its...afam(i<^w — before  it  Marts  on  the 
journey  aa  serves  it  ltie...viluile  lime.  Tliia  boy'a  Cither's  horaef  requires  water 
evor)'...'J(ij/.  How  onenT  Siverat  tiiaei  a-daij, — and  there  ia  plenty  of  water 
in  lhis...l(wa.  What  would  s  horse  do  in  the  sandy  deeerts  of  Arabia,  think 
yuu?  I}ie.  IXe  for... uuNfo/ water.  It  would  be  ao  tliirsly  Ihim  want  of  water 
tliat-.lf  tcoaU  die.  Tou  say  the  horao  would  die  there.  Would  the  camel  diet 
Ka,  Sir.  WhjT  Jl  has  a  gnat  guanlily  c^  water.  Where?  In  itt  intide,-- 
tlrnt  ie,.,iB  ilt  stomach, — which  serves  it  perhaps  for  aeven  or  eight  days,  when  it 
ia  cioaaing,  that  is,  when  it  ia  walking  tlirouglL^f/K  <ttaerlii, — and  buming...«an(b 
■DoiHo  I*  iIh  prlBClpIt  of  Iha  Tnlning  Srucm  Inltllcciuitlf,  uwell  u  pbfilcall;  kbI 
I  Whil*  he  (ekDDWlHfri  Iha  iMwcn  of  all,  Inm  l)in«  id  lime,  uiri  thai  fflniulilai  all— 

0drp«  (be  Aiwwrrti  cif  Lhc  fbrwird  and  wmn.iFnpnvd  chlkirm  firAa  are  d/iMyt  m^yattd 
WjBing  l0  mtlk'f  a  akoiB-nff  in  tkoaty]  heHa^Fn  iiQIETf*  inil  commpnTvapod  IhoH  uffrTed  bf 
the  mart  ftM\t  and  rimld.  irhoae  iniwfrt  *rr  [ciKralfj  rn  Im  corrfcl.  bul  who  Tvqqlrc  en. 

ai  fi  chrcit  on  the  too  rml  fbrwiirdnHH  afrh«  othtr  pmriie*.  TTi*  pmetlcaLfirfrcUvaf  ihii 
pTiuclple  Dlnnliie)  all  alike,  pmrteilnf  ■ul  M«anftn(  ihr  livid,  wHtllitr  Bnli  or  Aiaiala 
and  rcfalaijiif  ubl  nuiUlliif ,  bjr  dtfrtcf,  ihc  ntirjl  dI  tht  forward. 
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^JraMo.  The  bona,  luch  m  we  wer*  (peaking  (bant,  jrKxtaj,  would  not  da 
lK...Araiia, — but  the  camol  will  do  to  ride  mtoss  tbc.Mn^  daerli  o/  Arabia. 
•  We  lutve  a  namber  of  tbings  to  sij  aboat  this  nonderiUI  aaimal,  whicb  I 
moBt  tell  jou  at  next  leBson,  bat  I  wUl  to  tptak  about  aooUter  thing  at  pream. 
It  la  abont  iCe  feet  Tbe  camel  baa  very  iroiHlerftiL.jte.  Tbey  are  broad,  birge 
feet,  and  rvrj  aoft  and  qtong;,  like  a  piece  <£..  Ueotion  any  thing  70a  know- 
to  be  Boit.  JAiKtm,  brtad,  bkUer,  berf,  my  cop,  jtu^  mv  Ami^  hDtipnntr 
jMfM,  Sir .•  Enough  children.  One  boy  aajaf  tbst  the  feet  of  the  camel  an 
H  aoll  aa  hia  hand.  Tell  mo  why  do  jou  think  God  turn  made  tho  feet  of  the 
tamalaolL  (No  answer.)  How  baa  God  mado  the  horsD'a  feet  7  Attend,  cbiht 
na.  What  kind  of  ground  doea  tlie  borae  walk  upon  ?  S^  grvimd.  la  tlie 
fpraund  atw^B  boR?  Where  does  it  walk  wben  carrjing  a  burden,  or  when  a 
kian  ridea  U?  On  the  road.  And  when  in  tbwna?  On  Oit  Btma.^  What 
'trouM  lake  placo  were  the  horae'a  feet  m  soft  as  tbe  cnmel's?  fAry  wimid  be 
itari.  Our  roads  are  covered  over  wiUi...Ajird  atoM) — and  a  soft  ibot  like  tiie 
CBmel's  would...i«  hvrt.  Tbe  borse's  feet  are..,Aari~«nd  tbe  Garier — that  ia  the 
num  who  ^oca  horses — tho  farrieT  makes  aoBtetbing  bard  far  Uiem.  Whitt 
doea  be  makeT  Shof*.  Whataort  ot  aboes?  Iron  jAoHl  Youand  I  wear... 
koOier  ikMs.  The  horse  wears-.-tron  una.  In  walking  upon  .Mnd;'liow  do  jwi 
find  it  ander  your  feet?  So/L  Were  the  horse  to  ride  witlia  beavf  burden 
•n  its  back  on  tbo  sands  of  Arabia,  what  would  happoQ  T  Ji  UMld  tink  Its 
boofb  or  feet  would..,«iiiA  in  the  aaad — and  then  it  wotdd  not— ^  on — U^.jour- 
Bey,  when  walking  on  tha...sa/l  tand.  And  wlmt  would  happen  to  its  fbet? 
Do  you  know  what  its  hoola  are  made  of?  Hard.  True,  lliej  ore  hard,  but 
many  things  are  hard.  This  table  iR...hard. — Bonet,  Sir.  Not  bones,  but 
almost  aa  hard  a8...a  bone.%  If  the  hoofs  or  feet  of  a  botw  are  bard  and  dry 
like  ■  bODC^  what  would  happen  them  in  tliohot  sandy  descrLa  ?  Thef/  itouldba 
Untied,  What  do  you  mean  by  birselcd  7  Burnt.  Not  quite  burnt,  buU.jlo^ 
buml.  Then,  you  think  the  horse  would  not  do  for  tho  hot. .sayids—^L.Araiia — 
bot  it  does  rerj-  well  for...ttis  cmtnlTy.  What  kind  of  feet  did  you  say  the  camel 
has?  Soft.  Very  Bpongy — ^nd...tcjl — like  a  lody's...flaBrf — not  dry  Ifko  the... 
HoTse'j  /«( — but  Bolt  and  ftill  of  mtrialure,  like  tlte  palm  of  mj...heiiul.\  Wiiat 
has  tlie  camel  to  walk  upon,  litUe  girl?  Sand — and  therefore  God  has  made  its 
feet..     How?    Sifft     Soft  to  walk  OTor  tlw  Bna...nuuJ,—«nd  fan  of  sap  like  oil, 

•TwwIdtaquniioaOnliciagueHDihFtiilBtrcoiutquiDtJrrtcEiTmunurintiirni. 


Hid  upontt.  Thli  doM  noi  dtpHk]  M  tobflu|:ii(1Uar»tiinc-  ThcjinuiliiltdilwtdNDe 
;  DurJDB  Ihs  1I<«  Itoon,  or  In  Slsje  II ,  Ihe  rtli^Jtrr  d»t  >»  brought  in  ■■  ■  coinpuiicD, 
HH  Ihc  camparlKn  of  (he  relndrrr  In  llit  >iiDn>i  at  [.apliDd,  lh<  hDm  U  honF,  uit  the 
llien  be  plclurtil  aur,  ud  from  whicli  ■  leKOti  mty  bt  (trsWD  on  the  wladsm  oT  (he  freit 
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that  nerer  driea  up  aaj  more  than  mj  loot  or,..Aand  Sow,  tell  tne,  why  are 
tbey  All!  of  mp?  That  the/  may  ba^tiMt  (o  watt  i»  tit  dtterts — t—long  (mw 
witboot  (hetr...  Wbat  vaaU  b^fMii  to  their  Ibet  if  they  wero  u  dfj'  u  Ui» 
horaa'ifsetT  i>nf<4>-  Theoamd'B  fee^  then,  do  DOt...drp  i^, — although  tbej 
draald  be  walldOB  through  hot..«nd — Tor  Di«nf...tMe!jL  Why  are  they  lng«f 
What  me  have  Ulerbrlaige  feet!  JTim'tJmiw.  If  jou  wiah  towalk  UuxMigk 
de^  MOW,  whether  would  jou  ate  nilU,  a*  boyv  sometimes  do  when  cromnf 
a  ibeain,  or  would  yoD  imt  on  mow  sboee,  like  Uie  Laplanders  !  (Silent.)  Yot 
will  Ntnembor  we  were  spcakiDg  bImuC  the  raowB  of  tlie  □orlh  the  other  dajt  - 
Whether  do  you  think  the  KQtsor  the  mow  dioeawonld  link  the  lartbtft  Jit 
ttiUi.  TbeBtilt8Woa)d...«i'nii>cryd«ep, — the  now  boots  do...iut«wJi: — tfaeydo-Mt 
anil  Tery...nn(cA — becaute  Oiey  aie.^  What  aiie  are  theyT  Largt.  Thesooir 
*hoea  ar«...'atv»— BiKL.bwut  How  broad  ?  I  aliall  tell  yoo — they  an  bmadflf 
aDdloDgwthanaDian'i...&Ki<.  TeUmewhjthefeeCofUieauiielarobrnet'  3M 
Ihey  mghl  not  nnl>— in  ^e,..iewrit  Uoreea  have  hard  hoo&  at..,feei — whieh  ault 
them  to  uwrd  in„.Au  anndfy— or  aay...couiiir\i — where  their  feet...MMm/d  Mf 
tink — )Ml...iiot-nOiatk»erU<^ATj)}ria.  I  must  teU  you  Uiat  there  are  pleo^of 
borwa  in  AnMa,  buatiM  horaoa,  for  there  ia  hard  ground  in  Arabia  at  weB 
M...nBuf!r  gntmd—'bM  then  Atsbiaa  boreee  won't  do  for  the...  What  were  w> 
qieakii^  of?  iSbniiy  datarU — where  their  leet  woiild...niLfc — and  where  IbetB 
li...(io  water  lo  drink. 

But  tbo  camel's  fi>Gt  ii>ita\~.JuikinOi»  toad — being.,  .a;/!  oad  big,  And  what 
does  it  do  fbf  water?  ItttariattinHtiiomaeh.  latme^.ttfilaitomacht.  And 
what  does  it  do  with  the  other.  li  iigeatt  ila  food.  God,  then,  wlio  made  afi 
thing!  vei7...!K>oi^  hat  made  llie  camel  to  suit  the...MnJy  dtaerit.  Very  well, 
Children.* 

Kow,  T  fiear  yon  ere  getting  t[n>d.  Letoshavealittleexerciae.  Headsnp-^ 
■lKnilderB...iiu^:^ — chin...tn — heela...e&ae — toeB...out — hands  tsD,.Jap.  Now,  per- 
fect dlem.tiLf 

Kevisal. — In  case  too  much  be  occupied  at  one  time,  the  following 
li«visal  may  commence  some  subsequent  lesson  on  camel. 

We  shall  have  done  immediately.  Let  me  see  if  you  remember  what  we 
have  said.  The  Qamel  isonsDiraaL..  Howhiglit  Mhigkoitymt,  Sit.  U9V 
Biauy  fee't?  Six  ftd.  I  am  not  quite  six  ieet  higii,  thercEbre  it  must  biu- 
higher  than  you.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Uie  ramd  is  about  ten  [eet  long,  tltat 
l^  as  long  oa  thut..(fe»t.  Six  rt!ct...Aiffft,  end  6boaL..fen  /«*  lonj.  It  has  two 
!arge...lunijM.  Remember' the  name  I  gave  jo\i...huacket.  Whore?  On  fti 
back — which  makes  a..niu  aailiHe  tit  riiU  on.  How  many  stomachs  lias  it? 
Rod.  Sir.  Oneof  them  t*...lar{;e.  fVir  what  purpose?  Jb  hiep  leaUr  in  ii  A 
curiously  Ibrmed  gtomaeb,  tliut  contains  as  mucli...U'afa'' — as  serves  Ic.-dn  eft 
journey.    Wlioro?     Acroaa  t/ie  sandy  denerta  of  Arabia — for  nnlcas  It  had  a 

fln  and  tetoiul  UISH  ortnlalni. 

IRiiInf  up.  uicl  ittliDf  dawn.  ■Imuluueoiulj,  not  b;  4  nnip  of  ih«  CkiI,  nhich  Ifclumtf, 
bui  bj  bliuwlnt  the  DuKlon  nT  tlia  ntfler'i  band,  troni  ibDhorliiinI>J,ilDwl]'orqulct]j  10 
thr  perptndicutu-,  uhI  iKiiln  la  tbi  horlaanld,  nbich  maj'  b«  repritcd.    Tbt  tj*  ^'"f  ""' 

MblithM  lbs  bibil  af  obeilleiiM  and  ordtr. 
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quaBtitf  of  water..,ih  iU  tbnrtoA,  it  vouUt  dw^fbr  want  oT  m 
Ihlrtt  Why?  On  accoiai  of  Hu  heal— «a&  drjTMM  eC..Vke  taaOg  detlrtf.  Ton 
■loo  tali  me  that  tiie  camel's  hair  wa&.jdM — and  what  oolorT  Brmm — • 
U^t...ft)vi0n  wlor, — and  tbat  th«  peoide  loak*  It  iBto...etM — Ssr...matiea  and 
daala.  And  what  did  ve  say  about  its  fbetT  What  loTtorfeM  baa  the  cundT 
S*fta3idrpongy;  audwhatelscT  Large.  WhywftT  Jbtr*adlhet(md.  And 
whj  are  they  broad?  TTtof  l^fnnynnlnnidittftiMd — whoa  the  camel  has... 
a  large  barden  on  iti  boat  Ths  camela  go  in  g^vat  Bnmbers  through  tbo  deaeriB, 
with  mtm,  women,  and...(AiJiJr«a — an..,lAflir  taoto  and  alao  a  qiiantit/  Ot... 
gOada ;  bat  we  muit  apeak  about  these  things  again.  It  la  time  now  to  got  oot 
to.  the  pUj^^mid  for  a  little. 

I  am  ^iuktog,  children,  ti  the  camel's  fwt.  Whether  ta  the  Ibot  of  the  hone 
or  the  camel  tlie  aoftert  Thacamd.  The  aunelwRHtieognitiy  on  Its  soft  feet, 
that  were  one  to  walk  along  thia  floor,  joawonidee*rcel7h«ar...0«[>(H  wottin;. 
It  woald  acarceij  disturb  little  Henry,  here,  who  la  l>egitniln|>  tc.jlE^.  Henry 
ia  net...tltipi'ui — but  jiwt  a...iiW«  ricrpy;  he  nratt,  thereToi*,  get  out  soon  into 
the  play-ground,  else  he  will  gct.../i«<  osletp*  80  yon  think  the  soft  gentle  walk 
of  the  imnieiue  camel,  poBaing  tlte  gallery,  would  diatint  a  hajf^leeping  boy? 
ift,  s,y. 

Now,  childreti,  prepare  to  tawit  to  the  play-groond.  We  ehall  ang  the  song, 
"Now,  since  our  tegaoti'i  o'er,"  March  prettily — make  little  doIbb — do  not 
scrape  or  beat  the  Boor  with  your  feet    Go  on. 

To  many  persons  who  are  nnacquainted  with  tho  Traitiing  System, 
this  example  mtiy  appear  Hbsurdly  tedious.  Slow,  however,  ai  th« 
process  is  which  we  have  exhibited,  many  poiatJ>,  even  of  the  few  that 
hare  been  pictured  out,  are  too  abrupt.  The  whole,  no  doabt,  might 
have  be«n  told  the  children  by  txplanatioH,  and  embraoed  in  half-a- 
doKen  setitences ;  or  by  the  question  and  answer  aystem  in  a  coupio 
of  pages ;  hut  mere  external  objecti",  however  varied,  or  explanation  ■ 
by  the  master,  never  can  secure  an  equal  amount  of  nndentanding  aa 
does  the  principle  of  piclwrinff  out  in  words  by  familiar  iUustnttiona— 
questions  and  ellipses  mixed,  et«. 

A  trainer  vfho  can  conduct  the  firat  stage  or  outlines  properiy,  finds 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  conducting  the  subsequent  aUges — each  suc- 
ceeding exercise  also,  on  any  subject,  finds  tbetpupils  more  capable  of 
bringing  out  the  lesson,  so  that  what  would  occupy  a  fresh  trainer  and 
fresh  scholars  one  hour  to  picture  out,  so  as  to  draw  the  leason,  will 
be  eventually  more  easily  done  in  twenty  minutes. 


Toll  mo  children,  where  the  mole  Htbh?    A  Ou  tarOt — nnderf.-Be  gromd. 
•LoiW  btfcin  Ihc  fprKli  taSDdfd,  llnlelTcDrr,  Drcaarw.  Iiqallc  ttittj.    a  pull,  apiuh, 


...  mark  th<  clUpm.    1 
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Edw  maaj  leet  liaa  the  otdb?  Sbur.  And  it  is  therefore  called..^  quadrvfad. 
Where  do  dobC  quadrupeds  liTe?  About  Ihe  grmnd.  Biglit  Wbat  sort  of 
fbre-legB  has  the  moLsf-rloDg  oraborl?  Short.  Now,  since  sninialB  lire  in 
sadi  diflerent  situationB,  what  *hould  jou  espect  thorn  to  be?  (No  answer.) 
Do  you  Temeiaber  the  lw«m  wo  hai  lately  on  birds?  Tes,  Sir.  "WeO,  what 
nea  said  about  land  and  water  birds  1  Tlie  vialer  onei  Aod  w^ibed  /«eJ,  And 
why?  T/uU  they  might  nnm.  Sut  besides  the  swimming  ones,  there  ore  soma 
that  go  to  the  water  aiid...ica<ieL  And  wliat  liare  they?  Long  tegs.  And 
besidel^  they  haye  very-.tontf  n«:4* — and...*Ao?-(  iaiit.  Whatwould  a  pheasant 
or  a  peacock's  tail  be  to  Ihem  if  they  were  vading  in  the  sea  or  a  river?  JR 
vmiid  btniNe  Ihem.  It  would  he...cumbersnne.  Without  such  a  tail  thoy  arAoudi  , 
more..,o»u/iw((iN«,  When  you  loolc  at  a  land  bird  and  a  water  one,  and  com- 
pare thitiii,  what  do  you  notice — do  you  observe  any  dlfftrence?  A  great  i^- 
fertaain  tiievfoyinwhidilheyaremade.  What  wae  the  word  that  was  fimnerij 
given,  instead  of  the  vmj  in  whicli  tliey  are  made?  Try  to  remember.  iSlmc- 
ture.  Quiteright;  and  tbey  are  made  differeDtl3',or'haTeadlfl'6rent..rtr?ic(Ure — 
becoiOa  the;  ^Qbt  ia  tliEJr..uny*  of  living — or  tlieir...  Who  remembers  the 
word  that  means  waj-aof  living?  Ibibits.  Now,  all  ^t  upright  and  attend. 
When  yoi]  find  an  animal  of  a  particular  structure,*  what  will  you  be  led  to 
think  about  it?  TIUililha»p%rtictiiaThoirU$.  And  if  you  are  told  that  an  animal 
lives  in  an  uncommon  place,  or  has  particular  habits,  such  as  the  mole,  what  will 
yon  eipaot  it  to  be  ?  Of  a  particular  atncttcre.  All  will  now  answer  me.  The 
form  or  siructuro  of  an  animal  is  always  wo\l..,fitted  to  itt  tcay  of  living.  All  ag^. 
The  habits  and  structure  of  the  animal  alwaya...a{7ru — mil  ont  another  very  taeU. 
We'll  DOW  hear  this  bo;  in  the  lowest  seat  repeat  it...     Quite  correctf 

Uanyof  you,  I  dare  say,  have  seen  what  the  mole  makes  in  the  Sclds!  Ifole- 
ItiSa.  If  yon  lake  away  the  esrth,  what  will  ;ou  find  below?  A  round  hole. 
What  sise — large  or  small?  Lite  Ihe  hole  in  our  miier-pipe.  And  out  of  this 
hole  it  haa_.(Arouui  aS  thi  earth.  In  what  direction  does  the  bole  go?  Dowk- 
viarde.  Ye!^  for  a  little,  and  then  it  goes  tar..,afonj7.  I  perceive  moat  of  you  have 
seen  mole-bills.  Now,  hands  up  all  who  have  seen  a  mole.  (Only  two  or  three 
have  seen  the  animal  itself.)  Yoawbo  liare  seen  a  mote  will  tell  about  what  size 
it  is?  A  rat  Well,  let  na  t:y  to  find  out  tlicn,  what  kind  of  body  would  be 
beat..,jWE(j— for  ita.„place  (^f  living — and  its  way...i/ Iictnfr.  What  does  it  leed 
upon,  do  you  tlunk?  Wormeond  inieeb.  Aad  whatmust  it  do  toget  them? 
It  must  dig  through  the  earth.  Just  like  a...  Toll  mo  any  sort  of  people  who  dig 
along  below  ground — below  the  earth,  iliners — or...coliiers.  But  then  the 
miner,  when  ho  makes  his'way  under  ground,  what  has  ho  to  work  with? 
Pith}  and  ehowlt,  Wliat  does  the  molo  ose!  Ju  f«t—il3  nost.  WheB  this 
Ix^  speaks  of  its  nose,  what  other  animal  Is  he  very  likely  thinking  of?  A  pig. 
And  if  it  uses  its  nose,  what  should  it  boT  Sharp  and  ttnmg.  Just  like~Aa 
pig^e — which  usee  its  noee  for  the...siinw  puipoae — lor  the  purpose  oL.digging, 
It  digs  for...rcKib.  But  as  the  mole  has  more  digging  than  a  pig, — besides  its 
nose,  what  wOl  it  also  use?  ito  feci—lege.  Which?  Jb  fore  fret.  It  will 
chiefly  uso  its...(wD  fore  feet — for  the  ptiqwse  oL-digging — because  they  are._ 
ihiek — and..  jAorf.     What  do  you  observe  on  the  toes  of  animals  !    Kaile,  claat, 

*  Moiittrr  complei  Itia  word  maj  be,  when  clmlj  plclnred  nnl,  II  mij  be  lued  evM 
t&rrvtrie 

tliiTenliffor  reeonitniclliif  thaKDUncu,  inert  nprelmll]'  In  rcfird  lo  juTtnila  childna, 
lialfTHl  iopniUDCc,  Tor  ohviotu  TcHODi,  u  ve  liaia  alreul;  naltd. 
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Since  the  fore  Ibet  have  so  maA  moro  work  tlian  the  hinder  ones,  yon  would 
expect  them  to  be— stroDger  or  weaker?  Stronger.  Quito  corrocL  They  are 
Vorj-slrong — and  you  would  say,  Buch  strength  ia—very  nrceuarj/.  TVliat  kind 
of  ]<!g3  do  you  til  ink:  will  be  most  convenient  under  groundT  Long,  ibort... 
■Whether  will  a  tall  or  a  short  man  get  along  a  coal  mine  more  eEwljT  A  HtSe 
man.  Sut  the  moli>,  if  it  had  long  legs,  might  malio  its  hoIc.lar^iT,  saji  a  gM. 
Tiiat  is  iiuito  true,  and  in  a  large  holo  or  gallpry,  a  long-legged  mole  wooM  go 
along  a»...eaiil]/ — as  iL..»}u>Tl-lrgg'd  one — would  do  in  B...f;?uiil  one.  But  if  tho 
molD  wero  to  make  a  large  hole,  it  would  have  mon!...V!ork — and  if  more  wor4[, 
it  must  iaka  a...longer  time.  Now,  if  molea  arc  hko  ehildren,  they  will  be  aux- 
ins To  save  their... Idior.  'Wliidi  logs,  then,  will  best  fit  tho  mole  to  save  labor 
and  time?  S/iori  onee.  Short  ones  will  be  more...coniwinml  With  short  legs 
their  work,„icia  be  Usa. 

■When  a  dog  scrapea  awaj  the  earth,  where  does  it  put  itf  JI  Oiroun  il  ajtdrr 
Jiit  body.  Yes— bet  ween,  its  body  and  the  ground  there  !a  plenty  oE..roinn, 
because  its  legs  »re...long.  But  with  legs  very  sliort,  the  Tower  part  of  the  mole's 
body  almost...  JoucAea  Die  ground.  And  if  it  touebea  the  ground,  in  what  way  vlU 
it  bo  better  toliirow  tho  earth?  Away  hy  the  ^dn.  All  will  repeat.  Tho  earth 
will  be...  Oiroum  fioci^nol  under  its...  turf?/ — hai...hy  (lie  sidta.  Aod  why?  Beeasse 
cf  its  tharl  lega.  As  il  throws  tho  earth  bnck  with  its  feet,  what  do  they  answer 
(or?  A  ihnti.  Kight;  and  a  shovel  ia..tr(iail.  Whco  itdigs,  it  uses  tts...yi«f — 
like  a...  Wliat  do  laboreni  use  (o  break  up  hard  ground  ?  A  pick.  Therefors 
its  feet  must  be...)ltarp — and...  What  else?  Strong;  and  irlien  the  earth  is 
loosened,  it  uses  them  for  ^..ahovd — tlierelbre  tlie  mole's  feet  should  bcfrmtoL 

Ton  told  ine  before  that  the  nose  was...»ftnrj> — and  roand  the  slioolders  how 
do  you  think  it  will  bo?  Thick.  Row  will  tho  body  be  toward  the  hlodn- 
parts?  SmoSer^-Thicker.  Some  say  thicker,  and  one  Bajs  smnller.  Let  as 
Bee.  If  this  were  the  hole  (drawing  it  on  the  blaokboard,  or  forming  the  shape 
with  your  two  hands.)  and  tho  body  of  tho  molo  were  large  behind  inthia  waj' — 
if  it  were  to  throw  tho  soil  back,  what  would  happen?  II  v/ould  nol  get  pasL 
What  would  not  get  past?  The  earth  would  not  gel  paat — past  tfae...Ai*n(f«'pnr( 
of  Oie  mole.  Surely;  and  then  the  mole  could  not...i7e(/»nMrd.  When  it  hi 
got  a  quantity  of  soil  jiast  its  body,  what  will  it  do  with  it?  AoA  ('(  alt  teA. 
Tcs,  out  of  \he...moaih  of  the  holt.  All  will  now  tell  me  the  shape  the  moh 
Bhould  be  of.  You  have  heard  that  its  nose  should  be...>Aarp  and  ilrt>n?— its 
ket...bToad — its  8lioulder3...1htd' — and  its  body  growing  rathor...nniiEfer  AeAt'nd, 

Wluit  do  you  think  tho  body  is  covered  with  ?  JTir.  And  whether  BliDUld  It 
oe  soft  or  stiff?  Suppose  an  encniy  of  tho  mole  lo  moot  it  in  Ihint,  what  wonM 
the  mole  do?  .Hun  aicay.  But  before  it  could  run,  what  mufrt  it  do?  J^n  Ai 
Ihe  hole.  Bnt  you  remember  tho  hole  is  just  about  the  width  of  its  body — what 
must  it  doT  Go  backtota-da.  Tcs,  it  will  run  backwards  till  it  comes  to  some... 
opening — OT...hale  below — and  then  it  will  run...  How?  Fimearda.  When  it 
runs  bacbwardii,  tho  hair  would.. .ni5  a^iniit  the  lidee  of  the  hole,  and  the  hair 
would  be...raimil— or.„rt#«i  And  if  it  were  Btiff  it  would  bo  just  like  a... 
What  do  we  use  to  take  off  the  dust  Thim  our  clothes  ?  A  bmah.  What,  then 
would  be  done  if  it  were  to  be  bnisbmg  all  tho  way  backwards?  The  earVi 
mould  (timlfc  in.  Right;  and  It  would  get  inlo,..a  A«ip— and  the  poor  mr^ 
would  hv..jtli>pt — and,..  What  would  hnppcn  to  tbo  mole?  It  would  be  catiglU. 
Now,  what  kind  of  hair  would  be  most  suitable?  Soft.  Kight;  ^ind  if  very 
■oft,  wheu  you  draw  your  hand  along  tlie  back  Ihim  tho  tad  to  the  bead,  how 
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win  it  boT  JKm  and  *qrt— it  will  bo  aoarly  as  gmooth  as  when  jon—drav  U  Hit 
«iher  vxiy.  Bcaidce,  if  it  were  slIfT,  wliea  the  earth  is  molEt,  the  animsl  would 
become...  How!  i>ir(^— theBoilH-ouldatickonlho...j(rfSoir»,-  butif  itwere 
■oH,  the  soil  or  earth  wouli]...A''I  off  again,  and  it  would  still  he...elean.  Tbe 
hair  of  the  molo  is  very  soft,  nod  is  cnlled„^r,  God  thcreforo  hoa  giTen  tbe 
moloL..  what  sort  of  hair?  Soft — tbiit  can  more  ai  eBBi1j...iactuanb  at 
/onoonb. 

When  eanli  or  dust  ia  bJIing  oU  round  us,  as  it  will  be  when  the  mole  is  dl^ 
ging,  what  are  we  alHid  of?  Our  eyes.  Quito  right;  our  eyes  are  verj—eaiily 
hurL  There  are  BOnie  nnlmalu,  like  the  hmv,  that  have  very  large  ej'es,  but  be- 
sides being  large,  they  are  very...  Do  yon  remember  what  we  aaid  about  the 
bare  some  weeka  ago,  when  wa  had  a  lesson  on  that  animal  T  The  eyee  atanii 
out  Another  word  for  Bt*nding  out?  iVi?miiiflil  All  will  repeat  tlie  won) 
tbatmeana  standing  out  7  ProminmL  Tbe  hare's  eyes  are  largo  and. ..prnmiTieRf. 
And  if  tlio  mole  had  such  eyes,  what  would  you  say  ?  The^  vxmid  be  huii-^ 
Uiey  tooatd  bt  in  On  xcay.  tVhat  must  we  have  bcsidee  eyes  that  we  may  sec  f 
light  And  wlicro  docs  the  mole  ehiefly  lire?  Under  graitJid.  And,  under 
ground  it  is-.-vrrii  dark.  When  a  collier  goes  down  the  pit,  lie  tnl(eB...a  lamp; 
but  aa  the  mole  has  no  lamp,  having  cyca  in  the  dark  would...ie  iisilas.  Will  tt 
bave  any  need  of  cyet  at  all?  Ifo,  Sir.  This  boy,  perhaps,  renicmlicrB  hearing 
people  say  to  olUcre,  Tou  are  aa...blind  as  a  male.  I  must  tell  joa  that  some- 
times  Uie  molo  conies  above  tlie  ground,  then  eyes  will  bo.„use/uI  But  as  it  ia 
oftenest  under  ground  among  (idling  earth,  you  say  tbey  need  not  be-Jarj;* — 
■nd  espoc'iall/  they  should  not  bc...i'anifi7i[;  oal — oT,..prominmL  All  will  now 
repeat;  the  eyes  siiould  bc.nntiJl  anij 'nc— that  is,  sunk  in...  Where?  Ahet- 
loa  place.  Aud  if  sunk  in  a  hoUow  place,  what  would  happen?  They  nvuld  not 
be  auiiy  hurt 

Wd  slmll  now  go  over  tbe  diief  pointa  oneo  more,  all  answering.  Ton  think 
It  should  have  its  nosc.jAarp— and-.-iirons — its  lcgs...»/ujri — feet.. .trooif — to 
make  its  v.-tty...lkroagh  the  earth.  Its  body  thick  a\...>hmddfTt — towards  tlio  tail 
nuher„^nMi/fer — that  earth  may  get...  How !  Ewiiiy  paat  Its  fur  would  re- 
quire to  bo...vtry  «q/t — and  its  eyes  prominent,  or  how  7  Small — aud...mnJl  tx 
Me  locieL 

Sow,  look  at  this  stulTed  mole,  and  compare  it  with  what  you  bave  told  mo. 
Every  thing  that  you  could  think  o^  and  a  great. .(ieai  more — boB  bcc»  given 
by... Go(i— to  mnko  tlie  molc.Aoyj'ff— and  to  add  to  U»...comfor1.  At  once  yon 
eec  here  the  Creator's  wisiom— Bud...p««r— and...  TVhnl  clso?  GoodneM — to 
suit  it  for  the  kind  of  liib  Ood  desired  it  should... ti'tw  in. 


Stage  III.— Air  a  Canduchr  of  Sitund. 
Children,  we  are  to  bave  a  lesson  to-day  upon  sound.*  What  do  you  mean 
by  sound,  children ?  A'otse;  What  is  a  ooiso?  Youhear  my  voice  just  now; 
do  you  call  tt  nolaeT  Quaking,  Tme,  I  am  speaking,  and  you  hear  iae...ipaat- 
ingjiat  novi;  but  would  it  bo  poniblc  for  mo  to  speak  without  you  hearing  mo7 
Xii,  Sir.  Think  lor  a  moment  Am  I  speaking  Just  nDw7  Yci,  Sir,  you  art 
tpeaking  la  yoaraelf.  I  am  speaking,  you  think,  but  yoi...da  nol  hear.  2Cow, 
why  is  it  you  do  not  betrT    Wlien  you  hear  me  or  any  one  speaking,  you...'iear 
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a  Knmd;  or  if  I  strilce  my  band  od  tliui...ijesi — joa,..hear  a  loand.  Ton  Iraov 
irbat  1  un  sayiDg  vben  jou  licar  the  soiud  of  iiiy,..i'iiKe — and  you  know  nliai 
I  uu  doing  by  the  Bound  of-fAc  Aaiul 

I  wixb  to  know  why  it  is  that  I  can  move  my  lips  witliout  your  heartDg  me 
q)eak,  or  lay  my  hand  OD  tljis^desk  without  bearing  a.  Bound?  Tell  me  what 
eound  is.  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you.*  You  all  know  what  air  U?  Wind. 
Wiud  is  certainly  air — ur  in... oiol.on,  but  if  not  in  motion  it  Btill  would — be^. 
air.  Air,  you  know  (IVom  fonner  lcesona}ia  a.„subelance;  and  however  light 
air  may  be  when  coiopared  with  tUc-deik — Btill  it  is.. .a  ralufanct.  TV'o  say 
"light  as  air,"  air,  however,  baa...«'eti;W.  Do  you  remember  how  hcavj-  atmos- 
pheric air  is  !  S  •pnata  on  <0i  aidei  viilh  a  v:eig>it  equal  to  about  14  Iba.  on  Ihe 
eqtiare  inc/i.f  It  presses  this  way,  and.-tAaf  icai/^Bnd...«'n'v  way — equal  to 
libo'lt.,.H.Ib>.  lo  Oitfjuare  inch.  Tliere  ia  souielbing  subslantial  io  any  tiling 
that  may  bo  ijcaten,  or...*jt(eesBi — ot—prased.  If  I  turn  tliis  elate  on  its  broad 
side  slowly,  do  you  hear  any  thing?  A'o,  Sir.  Now,  I  shall  iqoto  it  smartly, 
what  do  you  hear?  A  tugh.  'What  is  ■  augb?  A  sound.  Is  sugh  the  proper 
word,  children?     No,  Sir;  joMmiJ 

Sow,  children,  tell  mo  bow  is  it  that  you  hear  me  speaking?  ]iy  the  air. 
"Vfhea  I  strike  my  band  on  the  desk,  what  happens?  Tlttre  u  a  sound  Tru% 
there  is  a  sound;  but  bow  is  tbe  sound  produced?  Wo  shall  soo  how  it  is. 
IVhen  J  strike  my  liand  upon  the  top  of  this  desk,  it  makes  the  desk...  What 
does  it  make  the  desk  do?  Sound.  Observe;  1  shall  strike  my  hand  upontbia... 
vaU,  and  then  upoathe  dcak,  and  you  will  tell  mo  which  gives  the  greater  sound- 
"Whjch?  Thtdak.  Why  so?  Jl shatts  Tiwrc  and vibralts.%  Ton  think  the 
stroke  made  on  tlio  top  of  the  table  vibratos  more  than...tte  tcalL  Very  well, 
tlien,  why  was  there  a  greater  sound  from  tlie  table  tbaa  IVom  tlio  wall?  You 
told  me  that  yon  heard  me  speaking  by,.. (fie  air.  How  do  you  think  jou  can 
hear  tbe  sound  of  my  striking  the  degk  ?  Bylhe  air.  And  the  sound  lh>m  tbe 
mdlT  The  air.  Then  why  Bfaoold  there  be  any  difference  between  tbe  load- 
aess  of  the  souud  fVom  tbe  table  and  the  wall  ?    (Yon  don't  know,  I  see.) 

You  told  me  that  tho  atmospheric... oir — the  air  that  is  in  this., .rwnn — is...a 
ti^mlanct.  You  saw  me  strike  the  air  which  you  say  ia...a  sMbsianct,  very 
smartly  with  tbe—siate,  and  you  heard...o  sovnd.  Now  you  also  told  me  that 
llie  tablo  vibrated  that  ia...(rnnMal  By  vibrating,  what  do  you  menu?  nen- 
Uing  or  qutumng;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  top  of  tlio  table  trembled  OT...ipiiVtrtd — 
il  was  »et..a  nmitig—0T...iii  tnoUiM.  The  lop  of  tto  table  was  not  at  rest,  hot.. 
in  motion — moviag  ver7...fiuc%.  What  did  tbe  l<]p  of  the  table  strike  against, 
for  you  know  if  the  lop  of  the  tablo  moved)  it  must  move  against  somethingT 
Wlien  the  top  of  the  table  vibrated  like  the  top  of  a  drum,  what  did  it  striko 
agaiust?  Tht  air.  Tlio  air  being  a  substance,  and  filling  every  part  o£..0if> 
ck  quickly.     HowT    By  the  vibratory  movement — oE..ft*  lap  <^ 

idcTdoprdoruemalDedlhc  ■monnlof  Ihichlldrin'i  kDonlcdie.    Taaj 


:n  of  Ihe  UnilHl  KlUfdalll.  pi 
ABm,  hail  becB  ptclurnlM 
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Ok  tabJe.  Aod...  What  did  the  trembling  or  Tlbratray  motion  prodoce?  A 
amndL  Theairwnl  moved  up  and  domi  quickly  Ihnii  iU  place.  WbersT  On 
Oie  talile;  and  this  rapid... m(ilu?n — o[...lhe  air,  vhict)  i&..o  luMaiue — produced-, 
amund  'WheUjerwill  there  boagreuter  sound  wheal  strike  mfhaDdsDMrtlj 
or  eotlij  upon  tbo  lableT  Smartly.  Wh/T  SeeavM  U  mill  vibrale  the  more. 
TIio  top  of  llie  table  will  rise  up  and.. .(town  more — and,  therefore,  it  wlIL_ 
What  will  it  doT  Sound  the  more.  Tou  Ti-ill  hear  a  greater.., nowu/ — because 
the  air  ia  disturbed  or  simkcn  more  by  the  greater  vibration,  tfaan...£A«  lilOe  one, — 
llinn  by  the  lc8a...iuira/fon.  But  why  does  the  wall,  when  I  strike  it  with  my 
hand,  not  make  as  loud  a  sound  us  wliea  I  strike  It  upon  the  tabic  f  Ttie  wall 
daa  tKii  ihake  the  air  to  much — being-.^iorrftr — or  mtlier,  not  so  easily... Bftaien. 

Tell  tee  DOW,  children,  whether  the  air  will  sound  when  It  Is  in  motion  or  M 
rest?  When  inniotioii,  Wind,  you  know,  ia...nirlnnio[i(>n.  Vousay  you  hear 
tlio  wind  whcn...t[  blov/a — that  is,  when  the  lur  is  ]a...giiicl:  wutlio/i;  and  when 
it  can  not  coaily  pajta  a  house,  or  x..tree — it  mokes  a...noiie,  or.,.((  fnwul,  and  you 
say,  0  what'ft  noise  tlic.u.'i'nd  is  making/  but  when  Iho  air  is  not  in  luutiou,  or 
moving  only  very...s4ncfy,  you  say,  Tliere.,.u  bo  wind. 

Now,  ehiliircn,  tell  uio  wiiat  air  in  niotlun  is?  Wind.  Tou  toll  me,  wind, 
ot,„air  in  motion — striking  DgainKt  a  houso  or  a,  man,  mnkcs-.a  nufof,  and  a  uoiso 
u...a  tound.  Well,  if  I  strike  my  hand  on  the  eUto  this  way,  ngninst  tbc  nir, 
what  will  it  produccT  A  sound.  And  what  docs  it  do  to  the  air?  Sett  it  in 
motion.  My  iiand,  or  tliis.„sia/e,  or  any  thing  I  strike  tiio  air  with,  moves  it... 
out  of  its  place.  And  where  does  the  air  go  to  that  bss  been  moved  out  of  its 
placu  7  To  anelhrr  plare.  And  where  docs  that  air  go  to?  lb  anoiAer  place,— 
and  so  an,  still  to...another  plate ;  and  thus — Che  whole  urin  the  room  will  ba_ 
What  will  it  be  7     Stiia  tnolion. 

We  might  extend  the  subject  of  tliis  lesson,  and  proceed  to  picture 
out  whether  sound  travels  in  etrught  tines  as  light  doca;  for  exam* 
pie,  OS  in  the  case  of  the  flash  from  the  firing  of  a  gun  to  the  eye,  or 
'the  report  of  the  same  to  the  ear,  and  why  the  sight  and  the  sound 
.are  Dot  simultaneously  seen  and  heard.  Also,  by  a  shadow  inter- 
cepting the  light  Further,  that  light  is  not  seen  at  all  through  an 
opaque  body  like  a  wall,  and  yet  sound  is  beanl  through  it  although 
fiitnily.  Why  so  1  Again,  small  waves  visibly  come  in  drcles  direct 
to  the  person  who  may  be  bathing  in  the  sea,  bnt  do  not  stop  hero, 
but  come  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  liis  body  in  smaller  circles, 
diminishing  in  hight  as  they  incr^'asc  in  diamulcr.  This  appears 
more  plainly  from  a  stone  being  thrown  into  a  pond,  each  wave  being 
BucceeJfd  by  another,  until  they  reach  the  side. 

From  all  these  points,  when  pictured  ont,  the  children  will  come 
to  the  conclusion,  and  tell  you  that  light  travds  more  <iuickly  than 
Bound,  and  in  a  different  form — that  light  pnsses  through  the  air  in 
(pretty  nearly)  straight  lines — that  boukd  is  not  only  conveyed  by 
the  air,  but  that  it  must  move  in  circles.  Thus  we  may  trace  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  us  his  intcUigunt  creiiturea,  in  th« 
varied  effects  of  light  and  sounds  upon  the  eye  and  ear. 
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It  is  the  eiperisDce  of  almoat  everj  twner,  aflsr  condocting  lnuD> 
•ag  lesMHu,  tliaC  he  haa  acquired  Ear  iiimMlf  some  mioute  pointi  of 
kDOwledge  of  which  he  was  formerly  ignorant,  or  ttfaieh  bad  «ticap«d 
bis  obseiTAlJon ;  and  at  the  same  tinw,  e»taMiriied  others  of  which 
he  taaj  have  had  only  a  vcr^  indefinite  conception — practice,  there- 
fore, adds  knowledge  to  the  trainer  as  well  aa  to  his  pupils. 

r  scajxoTB  fob  okal  oallert  tbaojiko  usbohs  ok  katcul 


The  tniner,  nhether  conductiog  an  Initiatoij  ichoot  or  ■  JuTcnile, 
may  chooso  one  particular  lesson  for  each  day,  or  he  msjr  take  them 
progresKivcly  as  they  appear  on  the  Allowing  Itsts.  These  lists  are  not 
presented  because  they  are  cither  completo  or  the  best  that  might  be 
selected,  but  nimply  as  suggestive  of  such  a  usefiil  course  y  that  over 
which  a  master  might  successfully  cjinduct  liis  pupils  in  a  shorter  time 
ttian  may  be  anticipated.  The  list  No.  L  should  1m  oonsidered  more  as 
Initiatory  and  preparatory  to  No,  H. ;  and  thenforc  the  subjects  therein 
specified,  n-hcn  taken  up  for  the  first  time  with  children  of  whatever 
age,  are  intended  to  be  treated  more  gencrallj.  The  broad  ovilinet  being 
pictured  out  first  to  serve  as  a  solid  foundalion,  and  the  more  minute 
points,  save  such  as  may  likely  be  interesting  to  the  pupils  at  the  time, 
being  reserved  to  a  period  when  their  minds  are  better  prepared  to  re- 
ceire  them.  And  in  no  case  should  a  technical  term  be  employed  till 
the  children  have  first  had  conveyed  to  them  a  dear  perception  of  tiie 
idea  therein  involved. 

The  subjects  contained  in  either  list,  more  especially  those  in  tlie  first, 
are  not  designed  to  be  taken  up  consecutively.  The  time  for  seleeting  a 
particular  lesson  can  not  be  prescribed ;  it  should  rather  be  suggfteted  by 
circu instances,  porticulBrly  in  en  Initiatory  Class — as  by  the  season  of 
Oio  year,  events  of  the  time,  nature  of  the  weather,  what  tha  children 
may  have  seen  or  met  with  in  their  walks,  any  olyect  exciting  their 
curiosity  or  observation,  what  they  may  have  heard  that  interested  them, 
by  their  toys  and  by  tbeir  games,  at  home  or  in  tbe  plaj-groand, 
etc,  etc 

The  lessons  will  thus  prove  greatly  more  natural,  pleasing,  and  eflle- 
ient,  than  if  given  in  any  connected  course,  however  well  arranged  ^  aa 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  even  considerably  beyond  it,  a  tnind 
fi-oe  to  be  guided  by  the  nstursl  expansion  of  its  faculties  resents  what- 
ever is  continuous.  Here  a  Kttte  and  there  a  little,  is  the  natural  princi- 
ple of  action.  Any  subject,  therefore,  however  interesting,  will  prove 
tiresome  if  prolonged  beyond  due  bounds. 

IiiH  Ka.  Ir—JniiiaUtry  or  Infaitt  DepartmeM. 

In  drawing  out  these  lists,  ns  well  its  those  of  tbo  Bible  lessons,  our  prcatest 

difOcultj-  has  bctq  lo  limit  llio  nutnbera,  nnd  3-ct  present  n  safBelent  variety  of 

points  for  ilie  scliool  trainer  lo  j^'cture  out  as  duily  lessoDs,  each  occupying  IVoin 
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twenty  minuteg  to  lifllF  «n  hoUf.  One  w  Mlier  of  such  lessons  as  sppeaf  in 
lists  I.  and  II.  Ibnn  tbebUls  of  kdaUfOMl  Socolar  Trainlo^  LcMonbothW 
pntuls  and  Norm&l  abutent*.  9 

■  J.  (?n«»f—Whj  tl»  Mirth  «OT«n>d  with  II, 
2.  Ckrm — lu  varieties,  and  tho  comp«raUve  unount  of  DUtriment  poSBoasnd  bf 

R.  Aoi— Hoiio  of  anppoltHie  stiUks. 

4.  Fttato — lis  hisCory  and  qQalitica— cootraat  ytiQi  Iroad. 

b.  iYovinf— Uses  of. 

6.  i/amwinp— Wherein  diffarant  from  FloTiug. 

1.  Advantages  of  Punctuality  and  Order— piotnre  out— g^va  illustraHons.  _ 

8.  CleanlinctiB  and  DKiitticsa  in  pcnon. 

V.  Brtad — J>ifferailtklnda-~lioiTinBde. 

10.  Tda  and  Citfti—VibfK  grown,  aad  tlioir  uao.  -  I 

18.  Syhing  of  Biignr, 

15.  Uolattit — Wlmt,  caiA  liov'  prepared. 
1*.  ifitt— UdWofctolHoJ,  and  Its  tisos. 

16.  AitMp'-^oW-ViMlc.'aBdboVproMrved.  t' 
1«.  A<-tiatlinM<*f  iulubitB— Indnstiy. 

IT.  Jfcirft^/'i;*an^Jl|^»Ji«ia7*— Compar*— Philoaophjof  thesa. 
.   18.  ZfoiMy— What  w  It,  and  how  obtained.  ^ 

IB.  Btt'i  H'<u:~Ilow  fonnod. 

50.  Wiidom  of  Boo  dl'dpluycd  In  constmction  of  colls. 

51.  ^».i*r— Watuw  and  habits—food. 
li.  apUtr't  B'fi— HdwfbRDCd. 

.  ii,  Ani — lis  natore  and  baUta. 

54.  .4a/— Different  lunda  oE 

55.  Cal*Tj/ilUr — Its  tntnsforroatioD. 

SE.  Sifi-worm— Its  natural  habitat— on  wlint  fed— boir  kept  in  coIdercliniateB. 

37.  Si/i— Whence  and  how  obtdnod. 
'  IB.  iKM>— Gontrut  with  colton  and  ahsep>s  wool  in  the  formation  of  yam  or 
Mirsail— oran^sativB  strength — why. 

:  Sty  Coturiiifi  of  £inii — Admirable  adaptation  to  thoir  mode  of  Ufa. 
..  SO.  Seitf  (/■  Sirdt — Why  of  diiferent  colore,  and  why  inatinctively  plnccd  til 
dilTcfcnt  poeitLons. 

81.  Covering  e/  ITfl/i^iHBit— Contrast  the  hoD  with  the  dnck  as  suited  to  Oiuit 
particular  mode  of  life, 

m.  (fct'/Mitarf  .fii>ib—£naauinii«— why  webbed. 

Sa.  AalU  of  Birdt—Contrtal  the  hawk  with  the  raven  and  awaljow. 

H.   Ifais-f— The  Heron,  etc. 

85.  ?a(OinMri/«X— nod  the  reindeer's— wisdom  In  their  fomuition—mbita. 

SB.  The  Dog  and  til  Cof — Compare  their  nature,  habits  and  osea. 

!T.  ZUpianl'i  I^viiucit,  and  the  Camcleopatd's  ibng  Deck  in  relation  to  tlidr 
habits  and  mode  of  life.  ' 

U.  Eaoi4d  suit  and  Cloie*— ContrMr-^by  so  ><i>nned— eomprao  with  th« 
Bpsrrow  or  Lark. 

IB.   Til  Sloth  and  Iht  Bidgihog—Heans  of  dofcnco— habits. 

*).   71*  Lion  and  tin  Aic^NatHre—habita— means  of  attack  and  d^fenco. 

U.  Tht  Ban  and  tht  ftrtriilj*— Means  of  defence— habits. 

a.  Tht  FAaid—Wliero  found— habits,  size,  how  defended  from  cold. 

«.  St*^t  Hooi-WhydifferentinWuturoindiffoTOUtoountiiBa— advantag«of 
Mus  to  tbe  animal,  and  to  manufactures. 

M.  Thi  aCfU—lli  habits— mole-hills— forc-feot— means  of  defence— nature  of 
Its  halt  or  fur,  compare  it  with  that  of  tbe  dog  or  sow. 
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tS.  TAt  Btnuturt  e/  Ike  Uole. 
'     46.  7H<  JMmp— lU  teeth  and  tail—hablu,  modt  of  eoDttructing  ib  habltuion— 
ttue  at  it*  far. 

47.  JSIA— Art  ther  of  in;  nso— msj  they  and  Buch  vermin  be  killed — ud 
when— (nothing  mida  in  Tain.) 

48.  OolJut—Ot  what  ok— wDold  eertain  aorta  be  equally  auitAblc  in  all  dimatai. 
t>.  AnUuv-ifeuu— Effect*  of  overcro-wding. 

EO.  Jmpti/Kt  ilmiiu— I^ctura  oiit  conscqiiencca  npon  health. 
fil.    If'aJn-— Wotgbt— compoaitioD  and  nsca, 

61.  Wb;  dooa  vater  riu  in  pipca  to  the  level  of  foanlain  trom  which  it  it 
taken— ^Ictnn  out  the  philoaophj'  of  this. 

M.  Jinpiration — SeoaiUo  and  Sngengiblc — picture  out  the  luca. 
64.   WaCerprm^  ClMet—Viaan  out  tbcir  effect  on  huulth. 
•■*    6*.  B-rring. 

M.   WtKHOvlng  ef  Corn — Vorioua  moJca  of. 

67.  JtM/ri/— I'oMition  and  neo. 

68.  Wtacittg — Pictuni  out  the  principle,  and  mmpnro  It  irltli  sriring. 

69.  fiUtd  Cloth — Picture  out  the  prineiple,  anJ  compare  it  With  woven  cloth. 
SO.  Compare  the  Ueth  of  a  Cow  with  thoae  of  a  Beuvur. 

tl.  VariouB  modea  of  cstching  fish. 

fi.  /Vop—Katuro— habits— if  of  any  nac — (nothing  made  in  vain.) 
S3.  Compare  Ibe  foot  and  fcatbcra  of  the  Lcn  and  duck  Id  respect  of  thdr 
habita. 
44.  Coral— Han  produced— whero—reBiilW. 
•5.   Cj«*cr— Ita  ihell— babila, 
68.  Mode  b;  which  ahcli-fiih  attach  tbeinaetrea  to  roeka. 

67.  L{tc/i--hov  it  infiicta  a  wound — uaea. 

68.  ^rtk-trorm — Ita  use  to  the  farmer. 
89.  Sal—lti.  bubita— constmclion. 

ro.  ICrUli—lt*  UBca— Kberc  genenll;  fonnd. 

Tl.  Uode  by  wliich  animida  defend  themselves — hon»— feci — apecd,  etc 

73,  Lead  and  iron — compare  qualitiea  and  parllcuiar  uaos  of  cacli. 
T3.  Beat  iron  and  caat-iron—how  made— compare  qualitiea  and  uaci. 

74.  Compare  the  aerew,  pnlley,  and  aaw. 

76.  Teeth  of  animals — diatinguUh  the  variety  and  adaptation  to  their  mad« 
of  living.  • 

T6.  Flcab  of  the  different  animals  nsedaafood  by  man — compare  beef,  mullon, 
lamb,  pork,  venison,  fiitli,  and  riiwl. 

77.  Compare  cold  and  warm-blooded  antaiala. 
■"    78.  llomng — hnbita — voat  niimbcru,  etc. 

79.  Compare  clay,  ann.i,  lime,  and  other  aoila— naca, 

80.  Kccdle-making  and  pln-inaV!ng— with  their  diHorcnt  forma  and  naea. 
'     SI.  Grealncaa  and  goodness  of  God  perceptible  in  the  iciiBt  Ihinga, 

8!.  Comparative  aao  of  roola,  barka,  stem,  and  Icavea  of  plaota— circulation  of 
the  aap— how  new  wood  deposited,  etc— wisdom  displayed  in  all  these. 
B3.  The  diatinction  between  boiling,  roosting,  and  Hlewing. 
64.  Yam  and  Thread— Picture  out  the  procesa  of  making  each. 
8i.  Warp  and  'Weft— Is  there,  or  ahoaH  there  be  a  diatinclion  in  strength. 
88.  Thf  Cotton  Plant— mode  of  propaisdon- why  not  grown  in  this  oountij. 

Lot  Ho.  II. — Juvenilt  EtparlmaU. 
J.  Stat— I'M  nature— Bourees  of. 
i.  Effooti  of  beat  on  solids. 

8.  Candvdion  o/  ^<al— Application  to  clothing— compare  woolen  and  linen 
slothes — why  a  difference. 
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■     4.  Etatiag  of  apartmitUt  Vg  Sttam—'Do  blnck  or  -wbito  pip**  ladUta  beit. 

G.   Wig  doa  ice  jlxil— Trun  out  tlie  ulvaiitag<iB  of  thia  in  rogRrd  t«  )lla*, 

0,  Enr^aroHen- — "What  is  it— uid  hov  c«Q»i>d* 

e.   Wind — What  U  it — and  how  prodncod. 

9.  Philoaophy  of  draft,  and  ur-eurrenla. 

10.  Zdful  awl  Ma4rc«(M— How  produced.  | 

11.  Air — CompoDcnC  parts  and  usei. 
IS.   Water — Component  ports  and  uses. 

15.  Wkat  it  miaxt  by  a  vactium — Bod  how  produced.  ; 

14.  Picture  out  sinipIeBt  form  of  barometer. 

19.  Why  does  tho  bftromctDT  sink  as  wo  aacend  a  hill  or  hi  the  atotovplieRh 

16.  Sain—Row  produoed— genoral  form  of  the  drope— whj— vhara  shoold  nl> 
be  moat  abiiadMit—Riid  why. 

IT  Formation  qf  CUniiltSoyr  kept  buoyant  in  air. 

15.  Seuou  for  winter  clothuig. 
19.  TAa  QuUl  Fin—\Xii  liiatory, 
SO.  Um  of  the  pores  of  the  body. 

El.  T^  Eyi—IXa  position  and  conatruction— wisdom  displayed — what  effect  if 
othenriae  placed. 

*ti.  rrart— Their  nature  and  uio. 

it.  XaiU  of  th*  Jtngtri  and  foe*— Compare  with  homi,  boofa,  otc 

U.  PbtUioa  and  vn  of  tit  (iuoii,  and  liOU  jJn^er— Kctoro  out  wisdom  in  tlM 
vuioua  Icngtlu  of  the  flngon. 

SG.  Jfortof^-How  formed— why  mixed  with  h«t. 

i1.  ri«,fll»i«?/'2V«*— NBiuraaQduse— compuTaonbetweenthniof tholtalljui 
popluuid  the  oak. 

^.  Eagrafling — Picture  ont  the  prindple  of. 

28.  iRdia-mbitr — How  nad  where  obtained — UM>. 

19.  Gntlt-p/nha — How  obtolnod — its  uses. 

BO.  Why  docB  ta  iron  vessel  floot. 

11,  Paving  of  streets,  and  of  what  materials. 

3S.   Qiati — Of  what  compoacd,  and  how  msnnfoctored. 

S3.  Effect  of  pooling  hot  water  into  a  gkoa  suddenly-'inoture  out  the  pblloM- 
phy  of  this. 

M.  ifuiinff  n/5M— Why  ronnd. 

85.  Horieikon — Why  docs  the  uiimal  reqnire  them. 

%i.  How  arc  we  enabled  to  fix  bone's  ahoea  witiiout  icflictlng  pain. 

•t7.  Apir — How  and  fVom  what  monafHCturcd— when  flrat  made  for  oommom 

SB.  Printing — lecture  oat  prindplo  of,  and  when  diacoTcred. 
89.  Given  the  river  system  of  a  oooDtry  (a  d«Mmdue  its  mouutaiD  system,  ot 
tittvtrta. 
JO.  Ri^fining  of  gold,  siivcr,  etc 

41.  Ouiipoadtr — Whence  formed, 
tt.  Why  doea  gunpowder  propel. 

42.  The  philosophy  of  keeping  the  body  oloan  by  water  aod  nibbing. 

41.  Wby  docs  tbeflTingofamusketproduooaniportwhenuiaLr-giuidoeakOt, 

44.  ,Ai>-f  on— Principle  of. 

45.  Exhausting  Syringe. 

48.  Syp^OB — Nature  and  uaes. 

4T.  JiUermitttal  ^riagi—'Whj  does  Dot  the  wator  flow  ODatilin«n«^. 
1    4S.  Jfo^Zan**™— Principle  and  tusfl. 

49.  Jtraaah  iV*»»— Picture  out  prinoipio  of— use*. 

2S 
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60.  I^ctan  oat  tha  limpla  priuoipla  of  dlatlllatioQ, 
"(H,  OiiiJi(«— Of  wh»t  fcnuodMidhon-. 

bi,  Snip — Of  nhat  is  it  coDipased— aod  bow  nuQuikctnroil. 
■'■  «.   Tht  Sfn-DliU— Principle  of. 

M.  Ommon  Cloft—Conttmaioa  of. 

R.^.   L'ntirtUai — Why  to  fonucd~wht.'n  first  uiad. 

BS,  tbai— Iw  oriyliiBuil  howobtulaed— aB«s. 

GT.  tfai—Ilow  formed— vhcn  flnt  or  fenenlljr  mod. 

68.  IIa»  ii<  gaa  IniuiuiiitUHl  (hrongh  our  ta«ni. 
Gl>.  Tho  LightiimK  Conductor. 

^  60.  Be«t  mode  ol'  hlndling  ■  tto,  no  si  either  to  h»v«  wliat  U  tenned  ■  brisk  or 
^'^low  flro — plillosopliicol  mode  of  plkcing  die  ooala  k  u  to  bsTO  dther. 

fil.  Wbj  a  Hnoir  n-hite. 

6S.  I'ielura  ODt  tho  unci  of  tnoir  in  pTotecttDg  ^nnd  fHuB  leTen  fh«U,  and 
In  anpplyiiig  moiBture,  (in  Silwria  toinpfinituns  of  air  U  often  below  Zero,  whilrt 
the  ffrouad  covered  vltli  soon  is  not  much  below  ftctifalg  point.) 

tS,  llcturo  out  tlio  reuon  why  mow  malt*  so  glaWlj,  and  the  benefldd  elTacU 
idf  this,  cunCTWitcd  ffitli  whit  would  happen  If  tbe  contruT  wen  the  aee. 

04.  Unoa-lint—'Wliy  docs  it  riso  as  wo  aprroBch  tha  cqiutor. 
'"'  M.  ^trt  of  ligAt  vpaa  refeiaties — (A  TCgi^table  whfch  grOWB  in  the  shade  i> 
pule  and  lickly.) 

es.  The  roiuoQ*  fbr  the  viriona  farms  of  the  eitornat  cu-. 

67.  Why  doea  fVuit  ripen  more  qulclUj  eguast  i  gatdon  Well,  then  if  standing 
■Bfene. 

63.  yfiai  w  Smoit^SboaiA  anj  amoke  be  psnnttted  to  uceUd  the  chlmne; — 
COD  this  be  avoided — pictnro  out  the  phllosophj  of  the  prindple  of  prevcntinf 

69,  Whj  doea  a  gardener  cover  hla  flower-beds  with  m«rting  In  ■  clear  calm 

TO.   nrwZoftM  o/  Sop  tn  TWo—How  offeotad. 

TI.  Pn:«ervaUon  of  seeds  of  plants. 

TS.  Ditptrrion  of  tttd — How  effcoled. 
'*  TS.  Z«tfA<r— What  is  It,  end  how  mannfactnred. 

T4.  Ttcilt^U^How  prodnMd. 

TG.  Wbj  is  there  longer  twilight  st  the  poles  than  at  tha  oqnator. 

?fi.  Why  should  we  not  eat  the  rind  of  Ihilt. 

TT.  JH<  jt^'ny  ^  3irrft— How  effected. 

TB.  Whj  are  drops  of  voter,  mercni^,  etc,  ^oboiar. 

79.  Thunder  and  lightning — ^stinguMi  the  caoaes  and  effecti. 
^^  SO.  Comparo  rapor,  rolD,  dew,  heil,  and  snow — outlines  of,  how  prodaccd. 

81.  Why  can  yon  put  salt  into  a  touiblcr  jlllcd  with  water,  and  7et  the  watw 
does  not  run  orer. 
' '  BS.  Why  does  one's  Inis^  app6ar  as  br  behind  a  plane  mimn'  aa  he  is  betbre  il. 

et.  An»naf<p— Prinelpic  and  uses. 

M.  rWnkwiKiiT— Picture  out  principle  Of. 

gS.  Aufulum— Effect  of  heat  and  cold  npoD  it. 
.   M.  Showhowyou  would  gi»B  chilflren  an  Idoaof  amip. 

87.    TfiofMnutwy— Why  have  ooins. 

S8.  CtimiJafioni^  .Sleoi^^Compiirewltb  the  circulation  of  jnloea  In  plantsand 

89.  n*  (y^nStnttngrSyrinfft. 
W.  TKi  ..^ii^unijf— Conslruction— uses. 

91.  Dai^i  8nftlsi-Lanip—Th«  phlloaopby  of~-ni*s— the   radiation  of  heat. 
Why  do  we  see  the  flash  of  a  gun  when  flted  befom  bearing  the  rtiport — tha 
phlliwophy  of  both. 
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M.  By  what  laetnt  do  inhat  b^vvtb*. 

9S.  Picture  ont  the  b«sC  meana  af  vcotiluUog  n  room,  so  u  to  bare  in  it  tram 
,  air  uid  yet  I^b. 

04.  Tbo  pbilosopbf  of  auhinggood  tea,uidirhetfai:rwatclloiigboiladOTJiUt 
comc-a-boll,  is  preretablo. 

US.  Cbobcs  and  core  of  dry  rot. 

05.  Whether  will  a  (hip  link  dcD^r  in  tha  lalt  aea  or  in  a  fo»h  vater  livtr — 
the  nauion. 

BT.  Pictnre  ont  vhj  the  oorlh  and  moon  keep  in  tboir  orbita  roand  tho  gun. 
t>S.  Why  the  Ica^li  of  day  varies  (Vom  tha  uqtiator  to  tbe  polca> 
.   SB.  Gold  end  lead— compare  qiioliUee,  malleability,  value,  eet.— uses. 

100.  Rope — eompiireTdativeiitmigthol' one  made  IJom  cottoD,llax,  aadaliM^p 

101.  Candle — wli;  doea  the  flame  ascend— pbUosophy  of  tbia. 

102.  ltaii]baK--pli;|;iue  ant  the  caiiae. 

103.  Farticlea  tif  ^ir  uujL  water — prove  vbat  form  the  parUolea  are  oC 
,    104.  Prove  tbflt.njr  has  WBigbt— chan^ca  of  weighL 

lOfl.  Dyeing— Hic^uTB,  put  «by  wool  ia  difficult  of  being  dyad  an  engrwiMd 

104.  Huin^^ji^.an^vroaptlaoiilcb  cold  when  onr  hair  U  out— oonatrnctUtt  or 
form  of  Lain. 

107.  Steam-engine— picture  out  tlie  |>arta  and  piiDcipla. 
.   108.  Balloon-Y-oause  uid  principle  of  its  ascention. 

IW.  Uineral  strola— if  uny  advantage'  by  being  pkced  in  a  alautlng  and  not 
perpendicular  direction — de^gn  and  niuiDm. 

.    110  Viliy  may  a  candlo  be  ahot  throagb  a  wooden  door — give  the  philoaophf  ^ 
ibLi!. 
„,  111,  I*ver— principle  and  lue. 

112  Volume  end  poser  of  wutor  when  turned  into  Bteam—illQ»ti»te  this  by  ax- 
auipha— tea  kettle,  clo,,  ctt 

lis.  Phaaes  of  the  moon— catiaei. 

11*.  Sun  or  moon — cauaea  of  an  cclipae. 

Hi.  Why  tab  die  when  tukea  out  of  the  water — why  a  dead  flah  turaa  on  iU 
back  in  water— why  blood  cold,  and  of  a  bluo  color. 

lit.  Sponged:— whence  derived. 

117.  Beneficial  influence  of  the  aun  upon  tha  creation. 

118.  Contraat  iron  and  gold. 

lift.  Heanaof  supplying  water  to  a  city — bow  t!»e  water  rosdo  to  riao,  etc. 

150.  Flowars-ratom,  Bower-cup,  petals,  atamcuj,  pistila— why  soma  droop — dif- 
fercoco  in  atcn^turc  of  those  and  upiigbtooca,  etc,— abundaucu  af  flowen— nW 
of  soma  in  pantumge. 

151,  la  Tcgclable  life  favorable  to  animal— picture  this  ont  philoeophicalty. 
l£li.  Bringout  the  fact  that  Ihoelacticforce  of  air  iti proportioned  to  iudon^. 
lis.  Train  out  tLe  mode  of  determining  latitude  by  the  uluvation  of  tha  Pole. 
iU.  Bring  out  the  ordinary  Dictbod  of  .dctonninii^  longitude. 

IKo.  Dilferant  modes  of  noting  time. 

126.  Cantor  of  gravity- which  is  safei,  to  liso  or  ait  in  a  hlgh-seatad  oairiaga, 
ahonld  the  boraca  mo  ofl;  and  why. 
.   127.  Distinpiiah  between  wind,  *tDiTO,baiTicaiML 

128.  The  principle  of  Bmmah's  Press. 

129.  Fiotureout  the  principle  of  operation  between  a  knife  and  aaav. 

130.  Electric  Macliinc— tho  principle, 

131.  Galvanic  Box — the  principle. 

,  ,.132.  The  Sun— distance- vclodty  of  its  light— how  asccrtaioqd. 
ISi.  Plancta  and  Fixed  Staia — diatinguiah — bow — distances. 
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'  '1M.  Oomati — wnat  BoppoMd  to  ba — vdodtf. 

'    lis.  Tbe  Hsnd— priadple  of  iti  molioD— irh;  Bogen  snd  thombi  of  different 

Ungth*  uid  (hickasM. 

U«.  Ou— Effects  on  healtli— of  permitting  more  to  eiuiape  than  can  be  Mn- 
■amed  in  orcUiui;  bnnien — the  principle  of  tbli  combastion. 

137.  Steun  Engine — effect  of  lllling  tlie  box  with  iteam,  and  oandcnutig  it 
■IMmMely.  ' 

lie.  Dietingnlsli  the  difference  In  fiber  or  atapic  bctveen  irool,  cotton,  silk,  and 
llix — whence  derived. 
>  MO.  Dry-toeM— effect  of  Uj'ing  one  slice  sbore  snothcr, 

MO,  TheHiimanFruno— irbatlHtitndesmoAtfavoruttJetovlgaNiisdcvelapment. 
""141.  Is  Itf^t  material,  oi  immaterial— prove  this. 

141.  Dietillntirai— pMloiophy  of— wbj  U  the  apirit  CTapomtod  and  then  con- 

dbwcd. 

145.  The  osot  of  Lakes — itjultdon  at  risers. 

"M.  Honr-Prost— what  ia  It— how  fonned— wherein  does  it  diffir  from  dew. 
.   IUl  a  lanndreaadropa  alittle  eslivaon  heritinoolblDgiron  to  teaCitaheat— on 
what  priaciplo. 

146.  The  B'(rf^i— the  principle  of. 

1«.  The  l<KlifUd  Plant-a»t»  in  eTei7-d.J  life. 

148.  Where  ahould  a  bed  be  placed— near  die  floor,  orataoolcdiBlancc&om  it, 
and  why — picture  out  the  effect*  opon  health. 

1*8.  The  Telueopt—\n  ita  Eumplcat  fotm,  what  la  it. 
■    150,  The  Microscope— in  ita  aimptcat  form,  what  is  it. 

1E1,  Why  ia  it  liangerons  to  drink  cold  water  when  the  body  la  much  heated. 

IGl.  Bathing — whether  nhonld  a  peraon  bathe  when  [he  body  ia  perfectly  wann, 
•rwhen  cold— picture  out  the  effect  In  hott)  caaca. 

\ii.  Why  ia  it  dangeroua  tol>alhewheD  the  body  is  heated  after  much  eiertion. 

IM.  Why  ia  the  horae  fitted  for  bearing  bMrdena,  and  the  ox  only  for  drawing. 

IfiC.  Where  are  fiiea  and  other  InsKta  during  winter, 

]M.  How  ia  a  fly  enabled  to  walk  on  the  ceiling. 

IGT.  llie  holm  of  aahip — on  what  prinnpic  la  it  constructed — compare  with  tha 
■tRilof  ahirdi  for  eiample,  the  swallow. 

158.  Bird's  neata — Their  position  and  color. 

]5B.  Why  ia  a  houaa  built  of  stono  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler  in  Summet 
than  one  built  of  brick. 

180,  Windmill — what  is  the  beat  poeitlon  of  the  arms  to  soeuro  the  greateal 
amount  of  prcsanrc  from  the  wind. 

181,  The  adoplotion  of  food  plantii  to  climate. 

'    182.  Why  is  it  colder  witli  Ds  in  Winter  than  In  Summer,  though  we  are  neorvr 

183.  Effect  of  oecanic  cuiYenta  on  temperature. 
.  164.  Instinct  and  Reason --iltuatmto  and  picture  out, 
-  195.  DtatiTiguish  between  a  mineral,  a  plant,  and  «n  animal. 

188,  Why  ia  tbe  Rest  of  Europe  wormor  than  the  enst. 
IBT.  The  Snow  Line— what  causea  it  to  a-icend  Or  descend. 

>'  .188.  Compare  the  foot  and  bill  of  the  hen  and  duck  in  regard  to  their  mode  of 
UGi. 

189.  The  philoaophy  of  atlrring  a  Are. 

ITO.  Why  docs  gas  or  candle  Ht^hts  bum  dimly  aometimca  In  a  crowded  chnrch. 

ITI,  The  philoaophy  of  airing  a  room  from  without.  If  by  a  window,  whether 
top  or  bottom. 

ITS,  Why  do  the  waves  timn  the  paddlea  of  a  stcDin  vesael  contlnne  to  roll  Qll 
tkey  readi  the  shore, 

118.  Prove  how  light  travcla — the  raya  of  the  auu  fbr  ci:amp1e. 
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vn.  Prova  how  soimd  trsTcIs— ttralgbt,  cntred,  or  how,  1>f  «x«mp]M.    1^ 

pbiloBopbf  of  tills. 

175.  The  philosophy  of  dta/tninf  tho  floora  and  walls  of  >  hones. 

176.  The  philoaoph;  of  a  bof 'a  socker. 

ITT.  The  principle  of  a  pop-gun.  j 

179.  Compare  lead  nnd  iron — qualities  and  aaei. 

180.  yfhy  do  etrvuits  not  clean  or  clear  up  windoiTB  properly  witb  a  di7  doth. 

181.  Picture  out  tho  operation  of  the  axe  and  tho  saw,  philosophically. 

ISi.  FlcCuro  out  the  chemical  procjw,  and  effecta  of  boiling,  baking,  i]pd 
roastiiig. 

iH$.  Tho  philosophy  of  preaerruig  eggs  /reth  for  ireeka  or  months — we  l^ara 
here  the  pores  in  tho  shtill— tba  ptincipla  of  evaporation  through  thsBo  poicf — 
why,  when  long  kept  and  shaken,  they  ms;  give  a  rattling  noise.  Effect  of  Mfigti 
ping  up  the  pores  by  melted  butter,  Ume,  etc. 

1!M.  £ffi;ct  of  snow  daring  winter  on  the  Burfiice  of  the  ground,  and  on  ploDta. 

185.  Much  of  tike  earth's  atrata— mineral  ores  and  coal — arc  placed  obliqncJy, 
at  least  not  horizontallf ,    la  ihia  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  man. 

18t.  Uow  earth  and  moon  kept  In  their  orbits. 
187.  The  science  of  the  Udcs. 

186.  Trade  winds — how  regulated. 

189.  Tho  principle  al  the  common  bellows. 

190.  Why  does  the  flame  of  a  candle  ascend— the  philosophy  of  this. 

It],  Prove,  by  illDStiatious,  of  what  form  are  the  particles  of  air  and  wator.' 
192.  The  use  of  the  root  of  a  tree,  shmb,  or  vegetable — with  their  comparativa 

aizc  and  ehape  to  the  plant  itBclf. 
las.  DiBtinguish.  the  difference  of  the  bills,  claws,  and  teeth  of  various  Baiiaal^ 

in  regard  to  their  mode  of  procuring  food. 

194,  The  philosophy  of  a  glass  being  apt  to  break  when  hot  water  is  suddaolf 
poured  into  it. 

195,  The  principle  of  the  Liter,  in  its  simplest  operation. 

106.  What  is  elcctridty — how  produced — (sealing  wax — a  cat's  back  wkeB 
rnbbcd  in  tho  darlc,  etc.) 

187.  Lightning—how  communicated — lightning-rod. 
lii'i.  The  electric  machine — its  conetnietion  and  uao. 

190.  The  best  mode  of  awceping  a  floor  so  aa  to  keep  down  dust.  j 

SCO.  Glass — of  what  formed—why  transparent — when  was  it  first  ased. 

£01.  The  effect  of  rivers  as  leveling  agents.    lUistrate— Ibo  Shone— Nile,  otc,- 

202,  Why  do  rock  cuttings  in  rallwaj's  gradually  erumble — (eSiiet  of  air  and 

203.  Picture  Out  the  difference  between  thread  and  yam — how  made, 
SM.  Why  is  sheep's  wool  more  elastic  than  cotton  wooL 

BOS,  What  ia  smoko— The  philosophy. 

20«.  Why  is  the  sea  not  increased  notwithstanding  the  qoantily  of  water  thai 
runs  into  it. 

SOT.  The  atmosphere — what  is  it. 

SOB.  What  is  coal— where  found— in  what  form  ore  the  strata  gcneisUy  fonnd. 
Wi/klom. 

SOD.  In  pladng  coats  for  a  brisk  or  a  slow  Are — pietnre  out  which  way  yon  would 
place  the  strata  of  tho  coal  for  either. 

SIO.  Compare  weaving  and  sewing. 

211.  Tho  Ant^habits. 

212.  The  Beaver— habits,  .^ 
SIS.  Caterpillar- transformation. 

tl4.  The  principle  of  turning  water  Into  al«am. 
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tlG.  The  compiintiTO  nntrltncnt  in  potato,  flonr,  mi  ontinMt. 

III.  Plctnrs  out  the  prindple  ot  engraflinj. 

<1",  Koture  out  the  iliffcronl  cffuoW  ot  ■  screw  nail  and  a  common  Buil. 

SIS.  Pipliiro  out  the  dilTcreDci!,  if  any,  in  viter  jiisl '' i«m«->-boiI,"  and  ir 
tb*t  hat  been  boiling  a  quuter  or  liair-an-hotir,  in  mnkfng  ten. 

lis.  Compare  tlie  icIcDn  of  the  tulvBcopo  and  thn  micriMcope. 

StO.  The  philoaophy  of  the  motion  of  the  circulating  sving  in  the  plaf 
eompaiing  it  with  the  aitling-aiting,  and  tbi^r  effect  on  health  (the  ona  throwa 
the  blood  toward  the  head,  and  the  other  toward  the  feet.)  Graiitation,  isapiUirj 
attraction,  and  ountrlfUgid  and  oonlripet^  forces — all  Involved  in  this. 

Tbe  muter  IrMoer  will  keep  steadily  in  vieir  llMt  cverj  point  of  re- 

sekrcti  !b  an  oral  training  letson  has  its  len  or  mora  inttmata  usodktions 

,    with  other  points  in  science,  honevcr  common  or  l^mltlBr  the  (A>jeet — the 

hand,  eje,  »nd  tongue  with  the  brain— thu  foot  with  the  knoe — and  the 

vecuum  with  atmospheric  pressure,  u  in  "  The  lioy'i  Sucltr,"  etc 

The  foregoing  pointa,  each  forming  n  training  gsltety  twsoft,  aiid  pictured  ont 
hi  tbeir  outlines  and  more  cammon  uses,  will  propara  the  pupils  to  advance  atage 
bj  aUge,  and  itep  after  ttep,  to  other  more  minnte  ptactlfol  p«ln(a. ' 

Litt  t!e.  Ill— Senior  DrpatinuM. 

The  following  bM  been  gone  tlirough  moat  inlolligeoCy,  twice  or  thrice,  with 
adiMof  ibrtj  pupils  (bojg  and  girl8,}in  one  of  the  tmuingachoda  in  GhiBgow: — 

Jfidfir— What  «Ignifled  b;  the  term— ils  general  Iuwb  and  propertiea,  Impcne- 
tmbility,  eitcnaion,  flgnre,  diviiihilitj-,  and  inertia— resoliilion  of  forces,  etc.,  etc 

7%a  lartA — Its  fonn— how  proved— meaauremcnt  and  magnitnde — propoitiou* 
of  land  and  water  on  its  surface.  Explanation  of  the  tern*,  latitude,  longitude, 
•qoator,  ecliptic,  tropic,  arctic,  antarctic,  aonea  and  poles,  horinm  and  cardinal 

JU  MoliOHt — Their  causes  and  cflccla— the  altemation  of  the  seasons,  anfl  of 
daf  and  night  with  evening  and  meming  twilight. 

tntquatUiet  of  t)u  Earth'i  tur/iicc— MounlainB,  valleys,  taMe-Irnds,  and  plaina 
trader  the  variona  names  of  blanoa,  panipoa,  savaimaha,  pnurics,  and  ateppe*, 
with  thdr  properties  and  uses. 

Omuaof  ekange  is  fA<  JiuM't  mr/oM— Coral  insect — voleanoca,  active,  inter- 
Biittent,  and  extinct— earthquakes— the  Iheotj  of  volcanoes  and  cartlitjuakes, 
with  their  varieties  end  an  ontHns  of  the  volcanic  world,  with  the  ctumgBS  being 
there  produced— detrition  of  livers  and  thdr  deposit*  In  lakoa  and  aeatt-aetion 
of  tides — and  the  degradation  of  mountains  bj  the  inflaencoB  ot  fn»t,  air,  and 
water,  etc 

VatUtia  0/ Climalt—la  ditfereut  lalllitdes  and  at  different  altitndea— in  the 
same  latitnde  ond  at  the  same  altilude— circunistanccs  affecting  it,  such  aa  soil, 
shelter,  inclination  of  the  land,  Insular  or  continental  position,  proiimlty  to  fonen 
rt^ona  of  arid  dcaerts,  etc.,  etc. 

ISctn — Their  origin,  incrcaie,  and  deatinatlon— watershed  of  a  conntry — why 
docs  the  middle  of  a  stream  move  more  rapidly  than  the  sides- the  moUon  of  a 
flnid  how  acctlcmtcd  in  a  confined  clioiinel—wiiirlpooU— rapids — cascades  and 
eataiacta — bow  tiwdng  the  direction  of  rivcra  on  a  map  gives  the  Inclination  of 
Ihe  land- thtir  clasBiScalion  as  to  Itngtli — bow  the  extent  of  tlicir  course  gener- 
ally determines  as  to  tlieir  being  navigable- streams,  tcoiporary  and  pereniual — 
the  properties  and  uses  of  rivem. 

Xoiu— Salt  and  fhisii- thiur  various  classes  and  elevations — tbelr  propertiea 
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Snuund  0sMn«— Th«lr  TUiotiiBS  of  lempentnrs  and  depth— ad ruitiigti  dorivod 
from  Che  Be* — vhy  •ulC— why  in  oonaUmt  ogitution. 

Wtler—Siil  and  frwb— wby  former  raoiB  buoyant  than  the  latter— why  Mm* 
bodiea  rink  and  othentwim—apfimBc  gravity  of  bodies— minenil  watora—wh; 
jinresC  water  Inaipid— spring*,  their  sourcot — permanent,  intermittent,  and  tliei^ 
msl  apriugn — ancieat  ud  modeni  modea  of  londuoting  water — ita  propertlsa  and 

Tidti — How  produced  and  regulalod — pbsiea  of  the  moon — ecllpsca  and  eanaei 

CumiUt— la  the  ocean — pohu,  eqnatoiul,  contrary,  and  nnder-cnrrcntt,  f-itt 
examples,  and  how  proved  to  exist — how  tempentnrea  of  aeaa  thus  elTacted— flow 
drill-wood,  weds,  eU.,  Iluii  carried  unairinglj  to  distant  alioree.  ;' 

Almotpitit— Ita  l^hf— ita  oompoaition— oxygon,  nitrogen,  bydrofcn,  (|Qi|.jau^ 
bonicgaaaes — rotBua  appointed  by  Providence  to  prcaerve  the  air  in  n  ntnte  capa- 
bto  of  auataljilog  animal  life — whether  more  wholosome  Co  have  gruwing  ptantn 
)d  mitring  room  by  da;  or  by  nigbt— why  the  air  of  dries  moreimpnir  tMfruiat 
of  the  country — the  gGneml  prepeillCB  of  air  and  ita  impoMont  Qnaibotli>tii  the 
animal  and  ve^tAbk  preatiou—brcathing  and  burning  compared— oouatmi^oQ  of 
the  air-pump. 

J7«rf— Natacal  and  «tti(iaal— UCant  heat  made  mauifoat  by  frietion,  perciiaaion, 
eompresalen,  and  prodnced  chemically — apontaneauBcODibaalion,  conduction,  dif- 
fb«ian,  mdiatian,  rafleoUon,  uid  abaorpUon  of  heat — colors  which  abaorb  and 
mdiate  beat— Ita  expansive  effects  on  various  bodies— on  the  air,  rahfyi^  it  and 
producing  cinrftnta  or  winds. 

IFin(£(— PonWaniHit,  periodical,  variable,  and  local,  how  aoconnted  for— whlri- 
vlnda  and  hnrricanes— VHrieiin  velodtica,  tcmpcratnre,  and  numea  of  winds — why 
a  gnle  in  winter  heavier  than  odd  in  aammer — niea  of  storms — application  of  the 
winds  by  nun. 

IlfteU  of  Iliai  tin  Watti — Producing  vspoi^tcndency  of  vapor  to  ascend— 
forraaUon  of  clonde— condensation  of  vapor  by  cold— doacent  of  rain— whi"  in 
glubnlea — formation  of  snow — why  white — of  linil,  of  log,  of  dew,  and  of  Honr- 
flnst— eipUnation  of  the  fomia  they  aMnmo— the  rainbow— how  prodnccd.  ■■ 

Tiiiincmtttr,  Saromtter,  Dicing-htll  and  Ajiparaliit,  Sypion,  Balloon,  obJ, 
WaUTfaiaf — Principles  of  conitniction, 

PMriiiaion  on  tkt  Eirth'i  tur/act  nf  VfffitaiUi,  Attimati,  and  Man—  W^ai  it 
nuant  hg  on  Organic  and  what  hg  an  Iiwrganic  nbitana. 

J}(ftniiei  ieltMtti  a  ifiiurat,  a  l^nl,  and  on  Animal. 

Di>lin<tivt  Cltaractiritlirt  1^  Man.  ■  ■ 

DiHtlaat  and  identity  of  the  ffuman  Sort. 

Wiidomo/ Ood  in  eonnteting  tA*  tHyirent parU  1^  JfatuT*. 

MiHiBAL  KiHonoM- Mines  in  OrcaC  Britain,  why  auperior  to  thoae  of  any  Athar 
kingdom,  though  not  supplying  the  prcoioUB  metals— Iron— Tin— Copper— Lead — 
Mercniy-Zino—Bilvci— Gold— Platino— Sodium— Stagiiotic  Ore,  eta.,  with  their 
properWca,  process  of  mannfacturc,  and  naea  [o  mankind. 

SOeht — Different  fermarions,  granite,  limestone,  flint,  freestone,  alute,  nlabilater, 
mica,  asbestea,  petrifJactiona  of  mrioos  tindn,  and  a  few  of  the  more  common  and 
TcmaiinWc  crystals— clay  and  soil— fossil  rcninina  of  animals  and  pUnts,  etc 

Ciwi— lu  formation- manner  of  deposit  -  varieties— aasociotioo  with  iron  bre— 
manufacture  of  coal  gas— beat  position  for  the  gas  works  of  a  eit; 

jfaU— As  fonnd  in  minen,  and  manufactured  from  ae*  water  or 
genera]  distribution  In  nature,  and  valaablo  qaalltics.  ' 

yi^AilM,  2lUre,  Tlw,  etc.,  etc. 

,3h^4hp— Its  properties,  and  In  what  kind  of  connlriea  to  be  principally  fbnnd. 

VieiTiBLB  Kiso DOM— General  physiology  of  plants,  aquaUo  'and  tenwtrial— 
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QuAi  diririoni— orgmi,  roota,  attiiu,  briMcJiu,  lud  Isstm,  nitb  tbdt  mioa* 
fimctioiiB — the  up,  flower,  ud  flmt — voriuliM  in  tka  manuu  of  the  growtb  of 
tnea — cluuijrsB  of  vegetMioa,  with  the  vuiod  condition  of  dmute — eir  plants, 
IMnaitea,  moH,  fun^,  f<im,  liohciu,  sei-weed,  elc^  ntc 

rfgilahl*  ProdutUoHt—Hoji  those  of  hat,  oold,  and  tsmpont*  eountiiei  m^ 
ill  bo  tbund  in  the  urn*  li^ladc— their  prescrvuioii,  Jind  iha  vaiion*  natural 
•gcnciee  contributing  to  tlicir  diSiuiun,  u  the  cnmmta  of  the  ocean,  winda,  and 
migntoi7  biida— man  ■  volnntaiy  agcDt  in  cffocthij  the  aame  object — adulation 
Of  food  plonta  to  climate  reflecting  Uie  design  of  the  aU-bountiful  Creator  aa  to 
the  diffiiaiun  of  the  human  family. 

AxiHU.  KuiiiPOM— Animal  lili^  ita  eSecta— diviiioBa  of  tlio  animal  kingdom-:- 
Ibc  intcgumcnti  of  cb«  animal  bodj — pore*  sihI  t^eir  uaaa — bonea,  cartilage, 
uuwlca,  limic*,  heart,  and  veaaela  of  tbo  hmnan  bodj— raapireUon— cinmUtion 
of  the  blood—wlij  wann  in  aome  animola,  and  cold  in  otbors — Uiie  and  red  blood, 
hov  thara  colon  altomate — tho  t«eth — ths  ejt,  its  oonatrnolion  and  adaptation  t« 
Ihk  n-anta  of  variona  animala,  aa  Ln  th«  can  of  flib,  birds,  Inacet^,  atiioula  of  tho 
chaw,  and  thoae  of  noctiutial  habita— organi  of  aapport  aad  Bwtion— awmal 
nitrchanioa— DDTToua  ajalem— hunun  bntn,  ita  protaclun  and  poaition,  and  ita 
aiib  compared  with  that  of  other  animals— oipma  of  acoae  and  voia*— difference 
In  the  form  of  man  and  that  of  other  aninuie— imtiaci  of  mim  and  animala — 
elotliiag  of  man  and  otlier  animala,  that  boat  aiuted  for  diffaniat  oiiinala*— etfocU 
of  climate  npon  ammal  clothing — nuifonu  heat  of  the  bsnuB  blood  in  all  laCi- 
tnde»,  ciroiuneUne**  aooounting  fbr  the  aama — change  uf  food  and  clothing  re- 
quisite for  TariooB  laaion*  and  litiutioiu — how  man  fltlad  to  ba  an  inhabitant  of 
all  climcn— wherein  mas  superior  to  ttio  animal  oimUob— roaaon-^beaut}'  and 
perfection  of  mind  and  body — preaervatiou  of  health,  inflaenca  af  void  upon  it, 
of  uxordic  and  rest,  pure  ur,  and  the  regulation  of  the  temper  and  paaaiona — 
mun'a  mental  and  moral  nature— hia  high  reBpaniibilitr. 


Atfraetion  ^  Oratily  and  Cokaion — Chemicat,  eapiilarf ,  magnetic,  and  elee- 
Irioal  attmclion— nttiaclion  which  all  uuaic*  of  mattei  have  for  each  alhi*i^-di:»- 

tntegnitian  and  decompoaition  of  bodies — their  integrant  and  conatitaent  parta — 
eculer  of  gtavitj'— condition  of  standing  bodies— an  arch,  the  ke]rstiine,eU.— DU)- 
trifugiil  and  centripctol  ibrecs— pcndiiluma,  principle  of  motion— various  kinds — 
adaptation  to  different  latitu duo— influence  of  heat  and  cold  npon  them — meduni- 
Cal  powct»— their  variona  combinntiens  In  different  kinds  of  maehinoij- the  ad- 
vantages and  power  of  steam  in  working  the  some— principle  and  coDstroctitv  of 
tho  various  kiuda  of  atcam  engine  at  different  times  in  use,  and  of  that  at  present 
•mplojed—invention  of  the  screw,  and  its  application  to  the  propelling  of  ships, 

JAi{r«tuiB— Discovery  of  tlie  magnetic  ore,  and  origin  of  tho  name— ita  pitf 
pertiea — power  of  com  mu  men  ting  itn  attractive  in£ucnca  without  loss  of  atrcngth— 
different  modea  of  making  a  bar  magnet— discoverj'  of  ita  polaritj — its  eoriicat 
•mployment  aa  an  indicator  of  the  cwdinaL  ptonta— when,  how,  and  bj-  wham 
Init  applied  to  navigation— coikstriietion  of  tho  mAgnsIio  mask  and  moriner'a 
compsas — deranging  Influeaecs  lo  which  the  latter  ia  aiibjcct- neccuit/  of  ad- 
JiiHlmenl,  gencnll;  alter  lengthened  voyogea  or  long  detention  in  luirbor— the 
«aith  a  magnet— ita  power  of  mognclizlng  iron  fliod  in  contact  vilh  it  for  a 
lengthened  period,  as  iron  pallnga,  etc. 

MltetriaUff~FTma  what  subslincea  But  obtained,  whence  the  name — electrics 
•lid  QOo-elei!triob — vsrions  rotaaa  of  colleeting  it — electrical  eondnctan  and  noo- 
Oondiieton— Insulaton- Lc)-den  jar — dLKha:g«r8|  eto. — cloctrio  eel— prodnction 
of  clectricitj'  by  the  esenpu  of  slearu  through  a  narrow  opertura— principle  and 
QonatnicUon  of  the  ordinary  cleetricsl  machine,  and  of  the  hydro-clectrio 
Machlne-idendty  of  electricity  with  lightning— lightning  oondnctota,  why  mada 
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tc  Id  the  gn>uiid  and  gencrany  in  u  voll— cffci;!  of  the  flnid  when  dis-  , 
chargod  into  a  vegBtabla  or  dtiiiusl — timndor,  how  prodnoed — BnTonn  borculos  vel  ', 

Galvaiiitnt — Itg  dlscovory/wirf  tbe  OTigIn  of  Its  nomc — iMiineetion  Ijetween  gal-  ' 
TaaUm,  tleeOMtj,  uil'tniignabam — oonMrnction  and  princlplo  of  the  gnlvanig 
bi>tt«(7 — oondnodiigot  golTMlirai — iti  effect  apon  Iha  aninul  body,  uid  bow  tniiu- 
mittAd—iu  ■ppllcatioa  aa  a  medical  agtat— pnnoipU  and  utuugoniiDt  of  tlis  ^ 
elwtric  telegrnph. 

Soirn  J— Ho»  produced  and  eonvcyed — echoea — bells— apoaklng  Immpcbi,  etc. 

/.^*1— Natural  and  artifldal— effecta  of  ligbt  on  vegetation— varioua  aourci^ 
of  HtUdal  Itgtat—lla  mnde  «f  traveling,  irfaenia  different  ftom  that  of  toulid— , 
reftaction — ooIcki — bleMhing— relHlian — nirmni,  prfndplea  and  conatriiction  or 
plain  and  eonvei — conaentnlion  of  heat  and  ligh^priaios,  hnrcing  tflasaca  U-le-, 
acop«a — the  dagiierreot  jpe. 

VtniUtiiien—Ot  prirate  drellinge,  pliurca  of  pnblirr  tUBcmblngc,  coal-pita,  tie., 
elc, — Bvila  of  bait  Ten tliotton — flre-damp— dry-rot,  how  originated,  tho  cnre — . 
poamcnoe,  oto, ,  atc^Bir  II;  Davy'a  aafoty  lamp,  principle  and  conatructlon. 

Snuii*~-'Vtbm  la  h^Muasb  it  of  neeeaaity  eiiit-— why  it  ascends  the  dltroney 
euriiag  io  Ita  iKesl^vbat  bawnoes  of  it— what  is  meant  by  a  draught— why  do 
aome  chimncya  ncoke,  and  how  beat  preveated- why  doea  a  paper  held  in  iVont 
of  a  3re  iacruaae  Its  intensity,  why  are  Area  and  stoves  placed  near  tho  floor  and 
Dot  near  tho  celling'- 1th y  ke [it  black — how  heat  may  be  coiu-eycd  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another  itith  little  losa;  etc,  CtO. 

/c* — Process  of  congelation — wliy  ice  tighter  than  water — why  fanned  on  the 
sar&M  of  a  pond  and  not  at  the  bottom— why  shallov  water  fteeies  sooner  than 
deep— why  water  jdpes  liable  to  bnnit  during  frost — oaa  of  troM  in  Che  economy  of 
nstors — iceberg*— ire-islands — ice-flows — dri  ft,  sliding,  orceping  and  ieoavalanch- 
cs— citraordiiuiry  effects  of  the  last — aoow  mountains  and  glaciers— line  of  pur< 
pctual  congelation. 

Ax'iin^— Why  a  boning  finid  in  contlnnal  ferment— why  heat  applied  to  Iha 
bottom  of  Ae  *eatd — why  a  danaa  flnld,  or  water  slightly  mixed  with  oil,  retains 
heat  lonffsl  Ibnn  plain  water— why  hot  water  melta  aalt,  sngar,  etc.,  sooner  than 
cold— >tb«  best  method  of  melting  such  aubsuncca  oa  eugot  in  a  liquid — the 
dpgn»  of  h«l  at  which  different  fiuida  boil  at  tho  level  of  tlie  sea- why  they  boil 
at  a  less  degite  on  the  aummit  of  mountains— how  so  great  a  loss  of  heat  In 
cooking  at  Huch  an  altitude  as  the  llosptce  of  St.  Bernard. 

Solar-  gj/itfai — Snn's  distance  fiom  the  eordi — beneflclal  inflneneo  npon  crea- 
Uon— apparent  pdth—  lodiao— tropica— nodes— solsticea— aphelion  and  porilielion 
— why  snn'a  warmth  more  fslt  in  northern  laUtndea  when  the  earth  ii  in  apho- 
lioD — aun'a  eclipse,  sqninoiea,  eto.,  etc 

lloott's  distance  t>om  the  earth- tnflncncc  on  the  sea — tides— lunar  eclipse,  ct<i.     , 

Fixed  alam — planets — cooieta — polar  star— the  galaxy,  etc.  ,[ 

A  clu9  that  hu  been  eareful);  ooodBctod  throagh  aKh  a  list  of  rab- 
JMl8  as  the  precedbg,  will  be  prepared  to  enter  Dpon  a  more  consccuUve 
eouno  with  adnntage.  We  therefore  present  the  preceding  lists,  by  no 
means  recommending  that  they  should  he  strictly  adhered  to,  but  that 
the  order  of  the  subjects  should  soinewhat  vary  according  to  circum- 
stancesi.  Whatever  may  b«  the  OTder,  howeTer,  in  which  the  MT«nd  left- ' 
sotu  follow,  we  consider  that  to  more  tdnneed  papila  a  proper  classifl- 
catiOD  of  tho  subjects  afterwards  will  prove  beneflcfa).  The  repetition  of 
a  lesson  under  the  same  head  is  no  objection  whatever,  as  it  Is  impossi- 
ble to  exhaast  a1)  the  points  of  any  one  subject  with  young  chitdreo. 
The  traioer  will  therefore,  of  course,  according  to  the  tytlem,  revise  and 
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tirocKd  upon  the  prerionslT'  acquired  kioiritdgc'wbicb  be  Mccrtiini  lh>t 

'  his  pnpila  possesi. 

Technical  tenns  noplojcd  in  dMcribnvtiie  nuiMa  dcpartmcnU  oT  na 
ture  mod  art  are  acquired  to  a  large  icxlttit  in  tfae.ordinwy  procesi.of 
pictaring  out  such  lesGons,  and  thus  the  ttadont  is  prepared  for  proeeed- 
itig  with  B  more  consecutiTe  and  eit«ndvd  «aBra&— alio  for  apprchendkig 
more  fuHj  the  phraseo1og7  ct  booica  and  lectures  en  the  diffarent  branches 
oT  science. 

''  Each  of  the  preceding  points  may  b«  plotnnd  out  as  a  Training  Gal- 
lery Lesson  in  school  on  Natural  Science  and  CommeD  Things,  and  oaay 
occupy  from  twenty  minutes  to  half-nn-hour  daily. 

Thirty  years  ago,  so  lar  as  wo  know,  wc  were  the  first  to  introdnca 

'  Trnming  LcsEons  on  Natural  Science  suited  ta  lordinary  Ufe  and  things. 

"  In  the  Model  Schools  of  this  Nonnal  Seaiamj,  lt,liw  l>*aii  the  pnctica 
erer  since.    The  students  have  also  been  trained, (to i:praotice  it  in  the 

'  various  schools  to  which  they  were  appointed.  The  liberty  of  doing  so, 
however,  has  not  always  been  granted  by  Direotorg,  wb«  tbemsclves  had 
not  been  so  instructed  aad  (rained.  I  trust  this  thoriMighlj  iotellcctnal, 
and  highly  uscflil  practical  principle  will  now  be  inone,iieartily  and  sys- 
tematically followed  in  our  achoola  and  oollege»  ttian  it  baa  bilherto 

The  simple  reading  of  some  point  in  Natural  Bdence — a  few  only  of 
which  nro  to  be  found  in  school-books,  and  from  which  the  teacher  nay 
put  a  fetr  questions  on  the  facts  stated,  is  by  no  means  sufRcicnt  to  a 
clear  and  edequate  perception  of  the  subject.  Questioning,  it  is  eiident, 
amounts  merely  to  an  examination — not  training; — and  is  not  an:  addi- 
tion to  the  knowledge  idready  posscaied  by  the  pupils.  It  ezexcises 
their  memory  of  ikcts,  but  does  not  prepare  their  minds  todraiT'the 
lesson  or  give  the  deduction.  Besides,  no  extract  on  science  in  a«:heo1- 
book  can  convey  one-tenth  of  the  knowledge  that  may  be,  and  actiwlly 
is  communicated  by  a  practical  schoolmaster  during  aiiOral*.,XiaJBing 
Iicsson.  SecttCMis  III.  and  IV.  present  die  theory  of  the  principlo-^ Sect- 
ion V.  the  practical  working. 

Be  content  with  analysing,  illustinting,  and  thus  picturing  out  in  words 
to  the  mind's  eye  of  your  popils,  i»n<  foitit  at  a  time  thoroiighlj/,  rather 
than  several' points  impBrJeoUy,  .  Oondescend  to  use  their  simple  wards 
in  the  fint  instance,  and  rise  progressively  to  the  use  of  more  cMofilcx 
tcrms—coch  term  being  pictured  out  to  the  understanding  before  being 
used.  Do  not  forget  to  inttrt  the  sentences  in  the  progress  of  the  lessoo 
which  you  accept  as  correct  answers,  forming  one  or  two  ellipses ;  you 
may  then  demand  and  expect  *•  simultaneous  answer  from  every  child  in 
the  gallery. 

•  WhtnwcMf.aALLSBX  (LiMuii]  HI miu  thia.  AUIiau(h  ihe  Tnlolse  LtBwn  lo  una 
pupil  li  ine  Mint  »  infldy  nr>  huiidiFiI.  JH  Iht  cnnductlni  af  il  with  oil*  ii  iFnifffirieM 
ihui  wlih  ltT*~a>c  >!»  I>  drcidrill]'  !»•  »  ihin  niih  Mj,  oriitn;  rnjin  rhi  qmpatJIy  tf 
9umbtrt  fivt  Chip.  XI. :}  luirt  An?  nn  nol  hf  n  CDUvcDl«ijtlji  Mated  for  ntrj  pirpote  bda 
tulctj  ot  huMiuclMn  andirkinhiiMlD  1  GiUrrj 
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Vuij  penoH  ofajut  to  tlw  Tniniog-  Sjaitian  bccanw  ihey  find  it  ^can 
not  be  ftdopted  at  once,  bj  a  highly-edacated  individual,  having  res4  a 
treatise  on  tlwHibjeeti'OrlutTiiigvbierved  the  practice  in  a  Model  Sohod. 
We  aro  not  acquaintot  vilfa  aaf  art  that  can  be  so  adopted,  without 
training.  Ubot  certiklnbf  tUs  tjeieta  of  cultivating  the,  whole  child,. in 
bis  thrmfold  captaty,  can  Bot,  lotellectua]!^,  even  we  can  not  S.teTy 
one  Biue^  traiB  hltnaelf  iy  « long,  or  be  trainad  hj  masters  bj  a  mvcA 
thorUr  procesi.  Wbo  is  it  that  can  write,  read,  fence,  ride,  compose  ^n 
essay,  or  pt«aefa,  without  previeua  preparation  or  practicof  Wbo  can 
make  a  shoe,  or  walnh,  or  a  Eteam  engine,  without  Iraiuing  t  ,■   ,\ 

Th»  Jltanan  Body  and  its  Health. 
In  conducting  trahmtg  leuona  on  rarious  portions  of  Tdb  Hrvkk 
Boot,  snd  their  Mlatlon  to  Healih,  the  lessons  must  not  bo  too  minpte 
or  complic^tKU'  ht  Ihi'flrM,  bat  rintply  outiines  of  tfaeir  various  Ibmw  and 
obvious  'uRC^'  aim  Ihe  natanl  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other — words 
alone  ma;  ^ttifoj  ia  dhHdrbn  a  sutBdent  ides  of  these  relations,  wiUMut 
the praeRtaiUm'tf  iiny  Avrnm  theUtmi.  The  minute  points  of  analyUB 
maj,  and  shoald'  be  left,  to  subsequent  and  professional  study. 

Aa  each  child' visibly  has  Head,  Anns,  Legs,  Eyes,  £ars,  Ankles, 
Wristn,  Hands,  etc.,  and  may  also  have  had  a  lesson  on  the  circulation  of 
jniccs  in  plants— without  the  presentation  of  a  brain,  skull,  heart,  foot, 
Inngs,  liver,  etc — the  actions  of  each,  and  their  relation  to  each  Other, 
'  may  be  easily  pictured  out  in  words  by  a  tnined  schoohnasttf  or  mis- 
trcsa,  aeabted  by  the  blackboard. 
'  '  Ik  «K)er  that  the  young  mind  may  not  be  tired  or  disgusted  by  too 
'MnsMuttve  a  course  of  secnlar  lessons,  just  do  as  in  Bible  training — vary 
the'sUbJ^ts  daily.  Thus,  one  lesson  on  the  human  body  may  be  taken 
'tip  W^elrly,  And  the  remaining  four  lescons  per  week  as  part  of  the  after- 
noon wercfscR,  on  some  point  of  the  various  subjects  of  natural  and 
economic  Bdence. 

'  At  each  point  of  any  lesson,  not  merely  on  the  phyudogy  of  the  hn- 
man  body,  and  its  relations  to  health,  but,  as  much  as  poesible,  at  the 
close  of  every  Icftson  on  natural  or  philostqifaical  science,  lot  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  aU  things  be  brought 
oat  from  the  pupils  by  the  traiuer,  and  in  such  laoguage  as  is  actoally 
within  their  attainments. 

1.  HEAD — Bring  out  from  f  onr  pnpiU— Ths  bruin  us  tho  scat  of  thonght,  with 
all  tba  other  obvions  parts,  siicli  aH^.veti,  ear*,  iio:w,  mouth,  teeth,  ikull,  etc, 
with  eamc  of  tlielr  nsee.  Thid  ns  n  lltst  Rtngc— pnrtlcnlar  partii  dnring  sobBe. 
qnent  IcsDonf ,  and  at  diffvn^nt  timea,  in  muy  bo.  If  too  minats,  the  children  will 
gel  tirrnl,  and  OTen  disgusted  with  the  coiime. 

i.  TRUNK  OF  THE  BODY— Tbe  mmt  simple  ontlinca  oT  the  UMi  of  Che 
(pins  and  backbone,  ribs,  chest,  heart,  etomacfa,  bowels,  nauka  or  fledi,  akiT, 
nuils. 

t.  LEGS — Ficture  out  tha  most  obviooa  fonnotion  and  nsca  of  tbo  limlx  above 
and  below  lb«  tnve— bone*,  tunsdea,  gluewi,  akio,  kotc^wnto,  aokls-jaint,  Jbot, 
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with  hMl,  too,  CU.    The  simple  oatlinHi  of  their  molt  ^parent  use*  iniitiridiull) 
and  relttivelf . 

4.  ARMS— Single  bone  tbo-rt,  and  doable  bclo»  the  elbow— Whj  ?  Elbow- 
Joint,  wrlil—nnlon  with  band. 

5.  HAKD— Formation— Bring  out,  h\  fumiliar  illii^tniiioni,  the  mnn-eloM 
wiiulom  in  the  fonniHon  of  the  Ihnmb,  4nJ  difftrent  siicii,  lengths,  uid  poillion 
of  the  llngcn,  and  the  ofv  or  the  band  la  »  vfaole. 

(.  EYE~ThebaineTwUlbrinfi>al,dnriDg  the  flntlcMOD,  from  the  cUlilrti^' 
whore  placed— in  a  aort  of  loekct,  anmnnded  bf  bone,  and  even  partiaUy  pto- 
tcrtcd  bj  Ibe  note  from  injury  by  a  bluw — of  course  more  lender  than  even  it ; 
uses  of  eycbrowB,  eyelids,  eycjasbes,  gcneml  fonr,  liavinK  wIuIl-  siJcs  and  dark 
center,  called  the  pnpil  or  apple  of  the  eye,  by  whlrh  we  nvr.  The  center  more 
eaiilly  Injnred,  and  Ihcnfore  partially  protected  by  the  uliile  side,  wlicre  sand  or 
dast  is  more  gcDcmlly  received  tbsn  in  the  mtddlo  nf  the  eyeball,  which  ia  the 
orgtaio  point  ol  aight.  Having  proceeded  tliDs  ftr  with  the  outlines,  ■  aocond 
loiwoD  may  be  conducted  on  the  vatiuai  portions  nf  the  eye — Wisdom. 

T.  IXTERSAL  COSSTEUCTION  OF  THE  EYE— Impression  o(  objects  on 
the  retina,  vision,  optic  nerve,  etc. 

8.  EABS— Use,  form,  nature  and  use  of  the  parts  oiitxidc,  and  could  Ihey  b« 
better  or  more  easily  placed  In  Ihc  head,  or  elsewliercf  llluatnle  the  nisdomof 
tbeir  position,  >ha]>c,  etc.- then  internal  couatrucliun. 

».  HAIR  OS  HEAD— How  grows,  how  colored- u?e  in  all  ctimalcs. 

10.  CIBCrLATION  OF  THE  BLOOD— in  veins  and  aitcrics- uses. 

11.  THE  IlEART-Ila  action-vitulily-»ensilivenc--a.  Tlie  mere  outlines 
during  the  first  traininf^  liKnim.  Ample  oppor1unitii>F>  nre  afforded  during  othor 
lesrons  on  the  connection  of  the  heart  and  liver,  etc.,  of  btingin^ut  more  minute 
ptdnta,  and  aetiou. 

13.  LDNGB— Hctura  ont  the  action  of  the  air  on  them,  and  then  to  whole  llfb 
</t  the  body — sffoct  on  the  blood  of  the  deeamposition  of  tb*  rir— what  (HiTtinH 
of  Iho  air  Is  repelled — what  portion  is  retained,  noceoaaiy,  and  condncive  to  Uft 
and  health. 

18.  THE  LIVEE— The  ontllnea  of  ita  action— blood  TesKtla— and  mnrvcloni 
construction. 

14.  STOMACH,  BOWELS— Deposit  for  food— digestion  ncecsMryfiw  life  ana 
health — attention  to  what  we  eat  and  drink  necessary — and  that  the  bowel*  b« 
kept  In  a  proper  state,  free  from  sKtreniea. 

16.  NEKVE8— Whore  placed— lerfniraiting  gencrallj  in  the  bmin— ftcling-  of 
ftin  and  pleasure  through  them — nerves  in  fingers,  tongue,  noeof  etc.,  lusy  be 
brought  ont  th>m  the  children  as  examples  (in  tbeir  own  terms.) 

It.  NOSE— Nerves — important  use  of  the  sense  of  smelling— fiuniliarly  Itlue- 
tisled. 

IT.  TONGCE—Biinging  oi^  Ita  oonnection  with  Ibo  palate,  throat,  etc.,  and 
through  the  quantity  of  nerves  in  this  organ,  Ita  great  importunes.  In  the  use  of 
food  and  drink. 

18.  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN'-Ita  posIOon  and  protection. 

15.  PEBSPIKATION,  SEX61BI.J:  AND  IKSENSIBLE— Through  what  me- 
dium— for  what  purpiuicB. 

£0.  Pietuic  out  the  different  effects  on  the  human  body  of  too  little  and  too 

SI.  The  phllcwr>]iliy  nf  wiubiug  the  skin  of  the  whole  body,  and  Ita  effect  oa 
health.    Give,  or  bring  out  illustruttuuii. 
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52.  The  effect  on  Iioahh  of  iIoopJDg  ins  BinaU,ill-Tentllated  room.  'ThepMlo- 
•ophj  of  this,  with  iacu. 

53.  Ficture  out  nhother  it  ia  prnfcrablB  tbi  hCBltb  to  bsvo  our  bed  pkc«d  IMir 
to  the  ceiling,  or  ocur  tho  floor,  ot  wbure. 

21.  Picture  out— Wiy  wo  ore  apt  lo  cBtcb  cold  aiUc  onr  liair  Ii  cut. 

SB.  The  effect  of  tight  M'lutoBh  or  wolor-proof  clothe*  upon  henilh. 

M.  Bring  out  Bcientiflcallr  th«  efieot  of  cold  feet  upon  health. 

17.  Whothor  is  white  ot  biaek  woolen  cloth  the  wwmer  in  vintor. 

as.  IlluitTBte  the  effeot  of  aqnnro  and  Toocded  (houlders — also  tight-hidng  on 
health. 

S9.  Id  bathing  or  waebing  the  bodj — Fictaro  out  the  effects  of  the  cold  waCot 
txsiag  applied,  in  tho  flrU  instimco,  to  tho  head  or  to  tho  feet. 

30.  In  what  Blute  ahould  we  dsb  a  cold  bath — cold,  varm,  relaxed  th>ui  bttme, 
or  hoiT— (Too  Guld  or  too  hot  daugeroua.) 

Gl.  Application  of  wine  lo  mcdiciiml  purpoBce. 

52.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AIEIKG  A  EOOM-If  by  ■  windo<l— top,  bot- 

38.  DIQESTIOrf— Effect  of  eating  elowly  orquickly. 

M.  The  pMloaopbj  of  moslicaliOD— varied  uses  of  the  teeth,  names,  otc. 

SS.  nctaro  oat  tho  causes  and  prevontlon  of  toothache. 

K.  Bring  out  the  philosophy  of  whether  an  invalid  is  more  apt  to  csloh  oold  l^ 
•ittiug  in  front  or  at  one  eido  of  the  3ro— supposing  tho  doors  and  windows  of  tlio 
room  are  properly  placed. 

Tit  iraintrwill  rtmnAtr  thai  no  mu  fir/itm Mand» alont,  hut  Juu otlifTt auotllh 
M  w><l  ((—wMd,  tf  «HirM,  utU  U  attindtd  to  in  tlu  profrtu  o/tk*  Itmoii, 
i'Kt  hand,  vtitk  tit  am,  tiboa,  tmtt,  itf.,  and  aii  teiti  ti*  iraiiK  . 

ir  all  clasBCB  of  the  communitj,  in  town  and  country,  were  trained 
^m  infancy  to  a  knowledge  of  Natural  Science  in  common  things,  as  a 
part  of  their  school  education,  what  additional  health  and  comfort  would 
■ot  mankind  ezpericncc,  especially  in  towns.  The  better  amngemont 
of  streets  and  Equares — common  fic^Ters — chimneys  for  smoke — Ttintila- 
tion  of  houses — economy  in  fuel — "  eatables  and  drinkables" — rcntila- 
Qon  ind  heating  of  churches  and  halts  for  pnblic  assemblies.  Shonld 
dirchitccts  tfnd  overseers  even  be  unacquainted  with  tho  natural  and 
proper  mode  of  arranging  any  particular  matter,  some  of  tho  workmen 
BO  trained  no  doubt  would  surest  the  idea. 

Many  of  the  lenom  which  appear  in  theu  LUtt  might  perhapi  le  better 
and  more  eaiily  pictvred  ottt  uith  the  children  if  niMitided  into  two  OT 
Gvrtt  paftt. 

Very  many  of  (ba  niiniite  yot  enential  pracUcal  part*  of  science,  appli< 
teble  to  common  life  aod  things,  the  teacher  will  only  gradually  acquire 
for  himself,  during  the  proceu  of  pictnrlng  out  the  daily  training  lessons. 

Those  who  hare  passed  throu^  an  extended  University  course  of  Natural 
Philosophy  con^iHS  this  to  be  their  experience. 
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AjpparidiK,  Dtagrana,,  tic 
■  A  Iniaer,  possessing  hi  •ccwate  kAm;kds<'Of  I^Rtvnd  Science,  wttf 
hA«e  ao  opportunity,  in  conducting  his  pupils,  thwwgli  these  seTenJ- 
wurace,  of  rendering  the  subjects  doubl;  interefilini,  b;  mekns  of  simpU 
tppantUB  of  no  very  ezpcasife  kind,  snil  of  giving  much  useful  iustrao 
tion  illustrative  of  every-dajr  life.  We  stronglj  recoounend,  therefore, 
that  wbere  funds  cftn  be  procured,  evcrj  juvenile  and  senior  Bohoo!  be 
provided  with  a  few-  or  more  of  suofa  arttoles  as  are  enumerated  at  the 
close  of  this  chapter;  but  we  consider,  it  the  same  time,  tbst  these 
Aonld  only  be  oblMncd  and  added  to,  an  the  acqulivmenis  of  the  par- 
tlfMar  school  takj  suggest,  lest  expense  be  incurred  In  the  purchase  of 
tiling  which  the  master  might  not  be  able'to  torn  to  good  account  In 
such  matters  very  much  Indeed  depends  on  his  o#b'  ra^enuitj  in  devis- 
ing ioteresting  and  profitable  experiments  and  such  as  lie  can  render 
^LTfcctly  intelligible  to  his  class,  and  use  also  as  a  h^Ki  f^  chaining  the 
vaHoos  phcnomeoa  of  nature— much,  likewise,  d«}iends  flpini  hl.t  dexter- 
itj  in  the  various  manipulations,  and  in  the  improvement  "ind  repair  of 
his  apparatus.  Whilst  such  appliances,  howevef',  an;  vlilliMble  asfostanta, 
they  are  hf  no  means  indispensable.  On  the  inti^Bigetit  and  palpable 
picturing  out  of  the  particular  subject  in  wordB  mainly' depend  Um  suc- 
cess of  the  lesson.  Devoid  of  this,  apparatus  and  experimcDts,  as  well 
as  objects,  may  servo  for  show,  but  answer  httle  if  atiy  practical  purpose. 
Students  complain  that  they  can  not  Snd  boolcs  on  sdenee  and  the  arta 
from  which  they  can  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  points  required  to  b« 
pictured  oat  in  the  daily  training  lessons,  without  an  extent  of  rcadit^ 
which  they  can  not  accomplish,  and  a  variety  of  voluminous  vrorksiAMt 
are  beyond  their  reach.  They  also  equally  complun  Uiat  whilt  'Bfble 
Commentaries  in  general  give  a  good  doctrinal  or  practical  \easaB,'ytt 
flicy  do  not  present  the  natural  picture,  or  analysis  of  the  emblch,  on 
which  the  lesson  rests,  so  uniformly  presented  in  the  Bible  itself. 

Our  answer  is  this,  bring  up  the  children  to  your  own  atf^nments^ 
whatever  these  may  be,  Khich  the  *y*tem  of  communieaticn  enahltt  yo» 
to  do,  and  that  will  be  giratly  higher  than  any  class  of  children  that  may 
be  placed  nnder  your  charge;  and  you  and  tbey,  by  this  exercise,  will 
mutnally  acquire  a  pqwer  of  analyzing  terms,  and  picturing  oot  ideas, 
Aat  will  render  folio  votumcsleSE  and  less  necessary.  Tour  own  mental 
powers  vrill  got  so  aharpeoed  up  aa  lo  analysD  more  and  more  easily  dur- 
ing (he  ordinary  process  of  reading  eadti  books  as  are  withra  your  reach, 
which,  coupled  with  tho  increased  power  of  observatitm  that  pradic* 
bestows,  will  enable  you  to  rise  to^  a  Mgttt  of  knowtedgo,  certainly  as  high 
as  can  bo  demanded  in  any  inHfatery',  }nveni)e,  or  senior  elementary 

iKirmrnoNS  ron  tbe  Deaf  axd  DtMB.— In  Inatitutious  tor  tiw  daaf 
and  dumb,  the  idea  uniformly  must  accompany  the  term,  otherwise  thi 
pupils  can  not  advance  one  step,  llcnco  the  surprising  tu&if'inti'<itf(y  ia 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  these  interesting  unfortunafv.     U'WauUb* 
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well  wars  ercrf  master  to  adopt  tbis  natural  process  with  ordiaarj  pupQa 
who  ar«  not  depriTed  of  such  organs  of  scquiHng  information. 
'  Tb«  Deaf  and  Dolnb  lutllutJOD  of  Qh^ow,  with  ill  accomT^shed 
teacher  and  superintendent,  ttr.  Anderson,  at  its  head,  we  would  recont- 
iBend  as  an  exccDent  model  of  intellectual,  religious  and  moral  training 
to  student! ;  haTing  in  Tiaw  the  conducting  of  ordinary  Echoola,  with 
papQs  perfect  in  alt  their  bcdUes. 

Simple  Appaniia  for  a  Senior  or  JmeaUt  Sckovl. 

We  now  append  a  brief  lUt  of  apparatoB  which  mar  be  rendered  higblf, 
naefiiL  But  it  musb  be  remembered  tliat  the  instructioa  i«  not  in  tbc  in^ 
strumenta  themselvM.  Uts^  other  thingis  too  t4Klious  to  enumcrala 
might  be  added,  bnt  tb<^  will  not  M  to  suggest  tbemselvea  to  a  school- 
trainer  as  he  prqceods.^.T-' 

A  gutt*  perfta^  (ube^  twentf-flTe  or  thirtjr  feet  long,  fitted  to  show  how 
water  aeeka  iU.teTft,  Md  how  jonBd  can  be  more  readilj  conducted  than 
through  thewr.    .... 

A  glass  tumbler,  cotttaining  about  aixtAen  ounces,  and  graduated  so  ai 
to  explain  liquid  nrsi^ts  and  measures.  It  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  the  Dbiog-Bell — the  itressure  of  the  atmosphere — oxjgen  aa 
a  supporter  of  combustion,  and  the  amount  gf  it  ezbting  iu  a  certain 
Toliuae  of  common  sir,  etc.,  el£. 

A  Florence  flask  and  spirit  lamp,  to  iUuslrate  tbc  diffudon  of  beat  in  a 
liquid — expansion  of  water  bj  heat — formation  of  Tapor — process  of 
ebullition — bow  water  rises  into  a  vacaom— the  principle  of  Savery's 
^Oginc,  etc 

A  water-hammer,  to  explain  bow  bodies  would  fidi  in  taeuo. 

A  glass  globe,  with  a  tube  attached,  and  a  smalt  overture  below,  fbr 
illustiating  the  jninciple  on  which  a  Uqnid  flows  from  a  cask  and  wataf 
fh>m  springs,  eto.,  etc. 

.  A  glsas  syphon — a  water-pump  model — an  air  syringe  and  a  water 
(fringe. 

■  A  few  glass  tubes  of  Tsrious  diameters  and  length*,  and  some  hermeti- 
cally sealed  >t  one  end,  fitting  them  to  iUustrate  cspillary  attrBction— tha 
simplest  coostruction  of  the  barometer  and  thtrraometer — glass- blowing-^ 
the  development  of  electricity  by  simple  means — »nd  the  producing  <d 
musical  ooLes  by  means  of  an  ignited  jct^of  hjulrogeD  gaa,  etc.,  ate 

A  barometer  and  thermometw  eonsteUng  ^simply  of  the  tubes  flllail 
with  mercury,  and  a  graduated  oar^. . 

A  differential  thermometer  or  yidfOrglaBe—a  prism. 
,  A  gonigraph — a  Qunter's  cbwo — a  t^e-line — a  yard  rule. 

A  horseshoe  magnet  and  a  couple  of  bar  magnets. 

A  msgnetic  oeedle  b^nccd  on  a  simple  stan^.* 
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A  mkgDctic  uid  an  index  needlo  anmnged  an  opposite  sidM  of  a  woMen 
dik),  to  illutttnite  Ihe  woriiing  of  the'  electric  tcte^a^h. 

An  electric  niRchtne  with  Leyden  Jars,  dischargers,  insuliUd  stool  ind 
the  different  uliclcs  requisite  to  the  perTorQaocB  of  &  vsrietj  of  experi- 
ments with  the  iDKchine. 
'    A  microscope — an  air-pump^ 
A  magic-lantem. 

Ip  addition  to  the  preceding  artideB,  and  where  bmbj  of  them  are  net 
available,  diagrams,  of  which  there  are  now  a  great  variety  published  at 
..e|i^ap  rates,  including  sections  of  Etc&m  fngioea,  »nd  other  machineiy, 
It'ould  bo  of  great  aerrice.  Prints  in  natural  history,  animate,  and  io- 
Jinimate,  are,  of  course,  always  useful. 

^.  ^Evcry  trainer  should  provide  iutnadfl  tt.  aU  «ywlBi.«nth  gedogicil 
■  specimens  from  the  particular  neighborhood  in  .qluqtkiib^  N>  located— 
.wiCb  a  vsiicty  of  dried  plants — and  witb  fofwlp  HtdipttdGutioiu  when 
.practicable;  and  likewise  eacouraga  hia  fHftii  ,i)t-ttaiaag  eiinilar 
.Mllectioaa,  .-  >    .,1.:.  ' 
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HOME  Affll  COLrONlAL  IXFANT  AND  JUVENILE  SCHOOL  SOCIKTV. 


The  Home  uid  Colonial  Infant  snd  Jurenile  School  Soeietf,  under  whose 
knnpices  the  Norniiil  and  ModDl  Schools  de«erib«d  below  are  conducted,  vaM 
founded  in  1838,  and  htu  since  that  time  educated  upwards  of  two  thou- 
■and  teaoLora  (or  Infant  and  Juvenile  Schools.  The  Committee  in  Iheil 
flrtt  Report,  made  in  Fcbruarf,  1837,  state  with  much  force  the  reasoiu 
that  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Society.  "  The  Committee  may  wlm* 
Mtt  fear  of  contradiction  assort,  that  few  situations  in  life  rcqniro  so  ihuch 
discrotioD]  BO  muoh^bKrgr,  m  much  tenderness,  so  much  self-con  (rot,  ahd 
love,  as  that  of  a  .taa^or  of  babes ;  that  to  guide  aud  govern  au  iufant- 
•ehool  well  oatts  fcr  tti^dom  (o  disoem,  rersatility  to  modify,  firmnesstv 
persevere,  judgment  to  decide;  and  they  may  add  that  no  uneducated  or 
undisciplined  mind  eta  supply  the  ineossant  care,  the  watcbfu]  diligence 
tiie  QDwearied  patience  neoessary  to  moni^e  youns  children." 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  was  to  reduce 
infant  instruction  to  a  system,  the  neceiuity  for  which  must  have  been 
obvious  to  all  who  have  obaorvcd  the  triSing  desultory  way  in  which  infant 
tcltoots  wore  too  often  conducted  by  untrained  teachers.  For  this  purpOM 
it  was  obiiolutely  neceesary  to  found  a  model  infant-school,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare a  set  of  text-books  for  tlio  use  of  tcaclicra.  Both  these  objects  were 
carried  out,  and  the  Society  having  constantly  kopt  in  view  the  necessity  of 
improving  their  system,  now  possess  an  adinirablo  Model  Infant  School, 
'«  Juvenile  School  for  children  between  six  and  ten  yean,  in  which  the 
plan  odpotod  with  the  infants  ts  carried  out  in  its  development  with 
those  of  riper  years ;  and  have  published  a  series  of  text-books  for  the 
nse  of  infant- teachers,  obviously  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
excellently  flltod  for  Ihe  purpose  in  view. 

The  CHtablisbment  is  located  in  Grays  Inn  Road,  and  contains  accom- 
modation for  a  Model  Infant  School  for  children  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  six  ;  for  a  Juvenile  Model  School  for  cliildron  tietwecn  Iho  age  of  six 
and  sixteen,  and  for  sixty  persous  sent  to  be  trained  as  teachers.  The  follow- 
ii}g  documents,  published  by  the  Society,  exhibit  liie  qualidcalions  of  c&ndi- 
dales,  and  the  course  of  inslructiou  punsuod  in  both  the  Model  School,  awl 
the  Training  Department. 

Qaatifirallaiu  <f  Candidatei  urho  tnter  Iht  Iiuitilnl!im  lo  be  Ttrrmafiutfd  by  U14 
Vammititt  lo  Sthooli,  and  Uit  Cmiditioiit  widrr  vtiicli  thtij  are  adtnitlcd. 

Tlie  Committee  receive  into  their  Listitutiun,  in  Gmy's  Inn  Itood.  nctir  King's 
Cmw,  for  a  Umited  period,  pfraoru  citliL-r  de^iroui  to  enter  fir  (lie  first  time  uiiun 
the  work,  or  those  who,  having  engs^d  in  it,  fed  their  oim  deficiency,  and  ore 
anxious  for  improvement. 

In  order  to  prevent  disAppointment  and  tnis(akc>|,  Iho  Committee  Iliink  II  itece^ 
sarr  lo  state  what  lliey  conaidur  the  necessary  qualifications  of  candidates,  and  \\fi 
eonditimu  under  wlucb  they  are  receivoi). 
29 
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'  <emlUUathn».'~\.  ItetifUmt  •»<(  Marat  iViaaprn.— As  the  priBMrj  oljaet  of 
MriyMuMtiuititociilcWRtarelkgiDinpriMiptesnMtafnd  tentimentB:  to&initcn 
I)m  tiKdir  aiiod  to  k  unte  of  iti  evil  <lin|MMtiDiM  ind  InbiCual  lulmgrn,  betote  it  k 
McooM  chUuiu  b;  its  doily  inturcoiirsa  wkh  nns;  and  lu'lead  it  to  that  Ssrioar 
■t^in)  so  teiulurlj  reo«iv«d  •uoh  litlla  aatr,  md  blened  t^em;  to  KcoiwtoM  tbam  W 
^nuw  llw  luuid  of  tlieir  huTtinlj  Fatlier  in  liii  sorks  of  pnitidsnee  nod  grkoe;  and 
to  be  iinpr«»cd  villi  tli«  trulk  tlwt  hit  eye  is  ever  upon  them ;  iiDce  nieh  b  tlH 
mrimarg  o^/iti,  nil  olncet  which  if  unaCtompted,  early  cduMtioR  is  TalueteM ;  tba 
UMunuUee  euoMder  iW,  iu  wkUJiai)  to  an  uninpeaEluiblB  »nd  nwral  duuacter, 
dicided  pieij/  a  indispeiiiMible,  and  ilut  viUiout  it  no  WbgIwc  can  ba  fitted  fw  tiM 

t.  If<diar/d  DiipontUm  and  AbUHin. — Tbore  are  eertaia  qualificatime  of  tcu- 
■  fiBfM'Mtatia  the  teaduir  of  >'uui^  oliildmi.  Tlia  {xwerof  lympMliytalitltbr 
All,  but  JL9  e9tcE  upuu  children  id  ulnioet  iiiodculable ;  on  tliid  acnjuut  an  aaimatfifl 
lively  nuuincr,  teiiipvred  by  eclf  piiweisiiiQ,  aiJd  B  diear&l  Mod  humor,  onnbined 
Kilii  g«itl«  lirmiiesx,  are  Tvry  importnnt.  Tu  tbew  should  do  added,  that  nataral 
'     IS  for  diildreti  whidi  lends  tii  a  pnTtii^patiaa  in  all  their  Uttle  fdEaaana  hmI 


.a; 


min^  and  b«an  patiently  with  thur  infinnitiea  and  M  hum^fv 

larly  iiH;e»»ary  that  infant  sclioul  tcftcliers  diould  posseaa  ud  aptitude  Ui  leach,  tlia 

^iuty  ofdmiriiw  out  and  directing  tbe  povera  of  cbildrim,!  ■  "   '"' ' 

Ikiu  tu  BOO  the  effrct  of  the  instructioo  they  an  ffXJB^  and.  j 
41i<tiueetvei  of  acciduntal  cirrnnwljuiwa  ta  a.vaiiiea  tuoraJ,  ai 


givi;^  anda  rmliiiesi  in 


'•oriiil  int«llectuai  faculty. 

AtqiiirraietU: — It  would  be  desimble  thnt  a  <xndidat«  ihouU  be  Able  to  read,  to 
write  a  tolerable  hand,  to  ling,  shuuld  know  the  siiople  mien  of  arillimelic,  be  ircJl 
|u>^uaioted  witli  the  Word  uf  Qud,  and  posMss  KBiie  iofonniUion  in  granunar,  geo- 
grapliy,  and  luiturid  liistory. 

It  will  be  BPCD  timt  tliey  think  the  office  of  teacher  requim  certain  indiiipeDivbiB 
.BBluml  qualiScstiooi  and  aonie  atlunmenta ;  and,  havi^;  Ihii  opaaia^  die  Conacil- 
■toe  wmild  eanioBtly  entreat  tliwe  iuteresled  in  the  cause  of^enrly  education  ti 

,^. ._ .._  ... * ,. .:,....  ,_ 

Uieir 

«n  reauoable  teiiD& 

CoKditioiui. — 1.  'Hie  Coimnittee  receive  candidates  in  the  tint  instance  on  pcob^ 
'Don ;  and  on  or  before  llie  expiration  of  a  mmth,  their  qualificatioiu  are  reported 
on  by  the  superintendent  in  commtmicalioa  with  the  maater  of  the  model  (dkool ; 
and  if  tlie  repot  be  ■atiafsdory,  they  are  (Iloired  to  ooDlinue ;  if  twt,  they  leaTa 
^fae  lutitatiun. 

i.  All  condidatea  wlio  are  to  be  recommended  to  tchooli  are  to  rcmalo  tventj- 
.<MB'i>eek«in  the  bouae,  and  the  ComloiUee  can  not  rec«>TG  any  who  will  not  codm 
iu  tor  tliat  time.  The  wives  of  marrii-d  candidate*  remain  lucfa  time  «a  ibo  Cooi- 
niittee  decide  in  each  case,  if  they  can  not  reouun — as  it  is  much  (o  be  desired  that 
they  should — the  whole  time. 

S.The  charge  is  reduced  to7t.Bweek,mnliing:  £8  St.  fn- the  twontj-lbur  wedl^ 
which  includes  every  expense,  except  washing 

4.  Married  men  are  now  admitted  to  be  trained  as  teachen  of  juvmile  adwola, 
without  their  wives,  on  the  aboire  terms,  vii.  1>.  a  week,  fur  tweoty-fuur  wuab^ 
findit^  theur  own  lodgings. 

&  Uomairied  men  are  not  trained  in  Ibe  InstitntkDk 

5,  Six  young  females,  not  exceeding  eeTentcen  yenrv  of  age,  are  reeetTed  aspupQ 
teadiers  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  according  to  their  age,  at  an  aoouat  chai]{e  of 
tiS,  nliich  includes  wUFhiiig  and  books. 

7.  Tlie  adniiuioa  of  touchers  fstt  ehort  periods  having  been  found  very  incoaveni- 
•Dt  to  the  airangenients  of  IliU  Institution,  and  atteadud  n-illi  couipamtirely  liUla 
bencBI,  the  Committee  do  not  receive  teacbsra  for  leas  than  six  weeks,  unle«  they 
bave  actually  the  care  of  scboola,  oud  are,  b  conaequeace,  utiable  to  remain  kg  that 
tiiii*. 

S.  Tlie  return  of  tsacbert  to  the  Institutian  oontribntmg  greatly  tn  their  improre- 
Dient,  Uie  ComDult«e  agree  to  allow  all  teachers  who  have  been  re^larij  trained 
Aere  to  re-entor  for  cue  month,  at  a  cbnrge  of  £\  ocAj,  or  six  votia  lot  £1  10*^ 
vhathei  the  owtwf  is  paid  b;  (ka  toachar*  or  frun  MAiral  fiindi. 
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^SoPMi  of  iMnmmMi  ftir  thaTucaniW  tniiung  M  the  Boiu  aiidGDH^iu 
iNMNrBad  JoTKHuSoHooLiibcinT.  '   j 

'  L  ScBnTiiMK~lWHallMrticitrt>rA*BiUemiiddie<)TidaNxaofCaiiUlwilt^: 
ft  ganentl  new  or  th«  4ifltfaM  bonks -Of  tb*  KWb  ;  &  duly  Soripture  text  irith  rf 
tuib,  chtefl;  of  >  pnutietl  mtara ;  iaitnetiaa  ia  the  lucHt  inipbrtaot  doctrimi  4f 
ttia  Bibte  to  proaioN  real  rcligkt^  (be  iatma  etpecuUy  beuiug  upoa  tlM  dntiib 
■nd  tmU  of  teaehen.  ' 

IL  ffwTtKO  iBti  SraLuno.  J 

III.  L^mtDAOt — Orammar;  MjrmiJw-,  eompoatioD.  V 

I V.  HuM>ci.->Uetiul  HrithnHtic ;  eirnierag. 

V.  Fork,— Lines  Aod  anglea;  BDperhciea;  solids.  ,  *  * 
'  VI.  NjinTUL  BrannT.— HaniiiMlH-,  Urds;  plnnta. 

VIL  EtMiNTAar  DKAvimL — For  the  cultiTttioo  of  U«le  ud  itiTmtioBt  f*'lh 

ImiUtiTe  tat  -  '  '   ', 

VUL  Vocal  Memo.— Slngftw;  the  notation  of  music.  '' 

IX  OiooKArHT.-^A  gvaend  Tiev  of  the  worid ;  England  Mid  itt  videUti 
PalertJWL  ' 

X  Ou>cn.-^Th«  pfrt^  quaUtieft  and  naea  of  omnmon  otjecta;  the  tmmSU 
(•opiirlie* of mnttef.    "■    '  ■' 

XL — EmcA-noyiv  litMnns. — Pitedplei  of  education  ax  linindtd  on  lb«  natiA 
of  cbildrni;  on  Hit  'gettmoetA  of  cMdren,  wid  moral  training;  aa  lutMiMla  ftjr 
lonoDs;  oDgntdtWtM  iratrneliao;  <m  metbodiotteacbkig;  on  viiting and  girinc 

■   XU.  Phtbicae  ExMcuiia. 


ana  kf  nt  Juua  iC  tlf*  (iMi 
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k'    Hill  Aun  aTelMM  sTihiMni.  IB  th<i~Mh<»l 

r,  ak.  Ohanuf  ft  lH«  finn  ta  ita  itUMma  bf  M  am 
0.  Dnvinf  Dp  Aitohea  of  1«ih(u,  or  uulyxuf  Imhu 


«   1I.A 


Kt  uid  ftdlHalHul  q 


hi  Dtbtr  dlfi  <r  Ai 


nM  ClttU.—Six  Wail. 


MofHiaf. 


arlr  tia. 


ling  Khool^    Wlian  Lhfly  •»  not  i* 


1  30.  Enwiiiic  no 
•  M-Diuniuftl. 
>.  I&  A  Seripnii* 


H  tht  iT«nf  a  vhIcIt  timt. 
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111.  PrutM*  in  thi  Etkooli :— Taking  ehat^  of  eUiH>,  { 
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*»♦ 

Tt  b  deened  unnecetMij  to  give  Miy  ^)labiu  of  ths  coureea  of  ordmar^  iar. 
atructioi^  but  the  foUoiFiDs  syUabus  of  lewotw  OD  tile  priuciplei  utd  prwitMa  <tf 
early  education,  it  amexed  as  it  ilioira  vhst  ia  m  Kmie  degree  pGcnliar  to  tliit  i^ 
■UtuHon. 

Uril  Ootirti.  I 

It  is  a  distinctive  featuro  at  tilis  conrM  that  tlie  ideas  are  diiefly  gained  fnidl 
eisiuples  presiiDted  Xa  Ihe  itudeata.  Hm  lessons  are  maiiilj'  explon^oij  of  tbt 
vzaniples. 

L  LoHOD  (m  tlie  daily  roulino  of  empkijiaent  io  tlie  Institutioa  Hie  instnti^ 
tioiis  by  the  oaiinuttee  liir  Btudeutn.    Qvneisl  rules  and  regulntiona 

IL  Examinaliwi  and  HwlysisofltaMni  Itaa'  "  Model  Liissdu^''  rii: —       <    ■> 
LcfiSMU  on  objects,  Part  I  p.  I1-9S. 

"  color.  Part  L  &  H9-1B7.  ~   »' 

"  a)]imal^PBrtl.p.l60-I6E.  ■" 

number,  Part  1  p.  108-140.  "    " 

Scripture  Lessons,  Part  IIL  p.  1-28. 

nt.  Dmring  out  skeldies  of  Itnoni  ca  varions  subjectn,  alter  tlie  eiani|ili  i^ 


1.  On  a  shell  or  Jei 
i.  Copper  or  lion 

B.  Tea  or  Kalinff  i 

4.  Vinegar  or  ink 

C.  Itecsfutulalioa 
e.  Parohinent 

T.  Cloth 

5.  Pipeclay     . 
9.  Wood  or  rice 


L—On  Olgeel: 

r,  according  to  the  model  of  a  lesson  on  a  feathCT. 
lead 


paper, 
leather, 
chalk. 


16. 


IT  bee 


honeycooibL 
abatt4irfly. 


IL— On  AttinuUt. 
I.  Sheep    .    model— bare.  S.  Ooat 

nt— fti  Color. 
1.  The  color  blue    .    model — rod.  S.  CoIot  yellov     .    model — grecK 

IV.  Leteoos  in  vhich  "  Practicnl  Remarks  '  form  tbe  text-book. 

V.  Chi  the  art  of  questionmg  children,  and  on  the  diSerent  mclliod*  of  gi*i<g 

Tlie  students  aftcnrards  ^w  out  lessons  m  full,  accordu^  to  modda 
given. 
VL  On  tlie  best  method  of  dmving  out  children'!  observation  upon  tbe  ol^eeta 
around  tlwm,  and  upon  the  circumstances  in  wluch  they  are  placed,  and 
on  Gxing  the  knuwledgu  so  gained  in  the  mind. 
TIL  Hie  characteristica  of  youRg  cbildreiv  tltal  must  be  k«pt  in  view  and  actod 
npon,  in  order  to  secure  (heir  attenlioii,  to  interest  them  in  their  leaaoa«| 
and  to  gain  ascendency  over  them. 

1.  tove  of  activity. 

2.  Love  of  imitation. 

5.  Curiosity,  or  love  of  knoirledn. 

1.  SuscEplituIily  toliindness  and  aympalhy. 
E.  Deficiency  in  the  power  of  attofltioo. 

6.  Tlie  love  of  frequent  elinnge. 
1.  The  Ibree  of  wa\y  associatioo. 

S.  Sispositioo  to  repeat  the  meant  by  vlii(^  Ihej  tUTO  odm  ■!- 
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Tm.  On  tin  wemet,  and  the  use  to  be  nude  cJ"(hein  in  esrlj  cducKtlon. 
IX.  Tbt  gtHxTj  leswm  pv«a  to  the  diildrea  of  the  prvppntoiy  or  practidiig 
mSooU,  u  Io  tlu:  nibjects,  the  iiiinner  of  troiluig  Ukih,  mi  tMir  beat- 
iag  upon  the  eiiue&tiun  of  Iba  diildrcn. 

Firtt  Prtparatory  Sdtool — 1.  Pom — lit  itep 
i.  Color— Ut  iukI  2nd  stepL 
S.  Siie — lit  step. 

4.  Actions — 1st  itep. 

5.  Hum*!)  body ~tat  itep. 
«.  Otgects— 1st  stejx 

7.  ITDmber — 1st  step. 

8.  Ueligioui  imtmctioo — Ist  step. 

9.  8iM«id*— IM  stap. 

Btamd  Frrparatoru  SduoL—X.  Fflfin— 3nd  at^ 
!.  Cukir^SrdiiDdllhslep. 
8.  Hoe — StmI  step. 

4.  Acti(]n»~SiHl  stepb 

6.  Phu;e— 1st  step. 

fl.  Directs — 2nd  step. 

7.  A  """«1» — !nd  ■tea 

5.  Number — Snd  widSrd  atep, 
v.  Mural  iDstruclioo — !ud  step. 

IOl  Keligioua  ii»lructiao~.£iid  atep^  - 
11.  Sound*— god  step. 
X  A  general  vioir  of  the  diSereat  lohjects  of  instmctiea  in  the  prepaiktivy 
schools,  with  a  view  to  lead  the  ttudenta  to  draw  from  them  priiMiple* 
and  plana  vS  teaching. 

Seetmd  Count. 
L  Instrudioni  on  fiuniliar  or  OHiTeraiitional  lenont,  and  on  the  nihjecla  dwaoi 

far  these  leasona,  io  the  prepnratory  scbools. 
II  Analjraia  of  lessons  in  ■"  Model  Iiessoas." 
t.  Fom,  nut  IL  p.  150-2!fl. 
2.  The  human  bodV,  Part  L  p.  24-60. 
8.  A  flower,  Part  IL  p  66-78. 
4.  Scripture  legHm»,  Part  IL  p.  1-ai. 

6.  Bible  examifuLtion,  Fart  IL  p.  I3B-132.  , , 

HL  Drawing;  np  iketche*  of  lesaona  in  writing,  according  to  ft  gir^titodal, 
firat,  ainglji  '"^  t^^"  >"  *  series  or  courae.  ,  , ' 

O^eett. 

1.  On  sugar,  arter  the  model  of  th«  lenon  on  brckd.  ' 

2.  SjHces  and  liquids  *  "  <oni&     ' 

3.  Leather  and  ulk  "  *  ootdn.  . 

Atii'nait. 

1.  ta  a  tigor  .  Uodel — A  pheannt 

2.  The  elephant  and  the  cat  "         -^J^V' 

I.  Difaoit  Unda  of  (salh        ,      "        DiScireiit  binds  of  feet 

4.  Comparison    of  parts  of   a 

quadruped  and  bird.      .     ,      '        Euad  and  foot 

I.  The  sun  and  11 

!.  8heep-4ioii  "         The  Ttne, 

I.  FUKTmen  of  Oalilee  "         The  abcpherda  of  Judob 

Beriptur*  NarroHiH*. 
1.  On  the  Prodigal  Ban,  and  on  )  Uodel— Joseph**  (brgtrenea 
a.  Tha  Braaen  Betpeot        .        .  \  of  hia  tmhrea 
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S.  DaVld'i  TeDsntioD  ht  hu  King    ■         Solotaaa'i  mped 

fcr  ha  manner, 
4.  Hie  VoUaouui'i  Sob.  «         Hark  z.  M  to  SI 

Ik  Stria  or  Catiru. 
1.  A  TBiiatj  aT  idutebKi,  iflet  tbo  awdal  of  tba  IcMco  on 

t.  A  MTwa  of  ilratchei  on  &  giren  sulgect  '  ca 

[Hsjer,  Ac^  m  in  "  Uodtl  Lenooa,"  Fait  IH.  p.  Si,  ^ 

t.  A  ifTsdukteil  wriM  of  iketebea  on  tba  "  oo  » 

uma  wibject  ttntr,  k  c«t,  ^ 

4.  Od  tbe  nib)ccU  Bf^xHnlad  tor  lamoaa  vsoklj  at  llie  iliflur- 
(nt  giileriei. 
IV.  Wrilio^  oot  kmaoa  in  full  on  (podSsd  rabjocta — Aa 

1.  To  develop  the  Mea  of  InndorMu; 

t  "  '  Plkble. 

8.  "  *  Tasteless 

4.  -  -  BolnUa  and  tofUe. 
G,            '               '          SemitnuupareDt 
«,            ■               ■          IHaMtc. 
1.          "              '         AToroatle 

8.  "  ■         VaturalandarlifidaL 

9.  '  '  Lesson  on  an  elephant. 

10.  "  "  Cbtoparison  of  tint  cow  and  jig. 
It,            "               ■  A  picco  of  poetrj. 

11.  "  ■         Therainbov. 

13.  "  ■  Tlia  addition  or  nibtractton  of  S. 

14.  '  "  Explanation  of  tlie  b 

Bioduct,  quotient. 

15.  *  "  Subsbuice  ot  lesna  X.  in  Beiner'*  *  {.sMotN 

It.  '  "On  tlic  illustration  of  the  Rcnenl  tnith,  "God 

ia  angiy  with  tlic  viduil  ever^  day." 
Kelt. — The  nnmber  of  iketdio*  and  Unom  which  the  ttndenli  are  enabled  to 
dmw  out  during  tbdr  traniirg  of  course  <)ei>enijs  upon  their  abilitj  and  upuo  tb* 
nrerious  education  (licj  have  racmved.  Bonio  of  these  lesMau  are  eaainiiic-d  pub- 
Lclj,  that  their  cicolluncin  or  orrora  may  bo  pointed  ont  for  the  iinprovumeut  at 
the  dna^  the  uama  of  the  writer  bnng  witlilicld. 

V.—^tXtery  Zetaoiw.— With  relbrenco  to  the  QaHerj'  Leneto,  hHtfuelkaa 
•fc  given  on  the  (uUnviiig  pointav— 
1.  TIm  ikctcti. 
!   The  tufajoct-matter. 

5.  Ihe  (tunmnn. 

4.  Hie  application  of  a  moral  tulgeet 

5.  Oil  maintaining  urJer  and  Liti.*rv>l. 

a.  Tlie  exenise  of  the  iiiiii  J«  of  tlio  ekiUren,  and  the  knowledge  galneiL 
1.  Tlie  mwiner  of  tire  teacher. 

8.  Voice — pronunciation. 

9.  Iniportance  of  attentiun  to  tlie  irlKil^  gatl^  ol  di&drea 

10.  On  the  use  to  be  nude  of  iriciJuntd  circuuutoiKeai 

11.  On  the  <:)neslii»is  to  the  dulJrun. 

12.  Uednnical  ploiUk 

TL— On  the  Bubjeda  taught  h  the  Mhooli,  thmr  auitabiUtT  to  Qm  dilUri^ 
and  the  mode  of  troati^  thm  :-• 
1.  Color. 
f.  Form. 
I.  Siie. 
4  Weia^t. 
.    L  PhTaieal  aetioot  and  openliatM 
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so  aouui.  acaooL  roK  pkrurt  sCooofi  nikOBCU. 

t.  Place,  u  prepRratory  to  geog;rapbj. 

8.  Sounds,  u  prepuBturj  to  unging  and  tbe  Dotelioa  of  mnda 

9.  Object!,  including  modula  of  common  utensils. 

10.  Teaching  by  piclures  of  cummuii  oljocU,  imil  drnviiig  oljacti  befara 

children. 

11.  Tlie  bumao  bmtf. 
li.  Animals. 

13.  Moral  instruction, 
li.  Holi{niHis  initmclion. 

1 5.  Teaching  piecrs  of  postij. 

16.  Drawing  >nd  irriting, 
IT.  Itendiiig  and  rpelliiig. 

IB.  Langunga,  iiidudiDg  compoution,  gTaimii«r,  ud  the  npltwHui  at 

11).  Isumbiir,  form  and  languagG,  ta  the  clcmenta  of  iDtcllcetul  matnto- 

:0.  Summary  of  the  prindplo  learnt  in  coniidcri;^the«vbject*of  learan 

fifl-  iiiuuls. 
!1.  Drawing  out  skctclics  of  tlie  different  methnlg  of  ^TltiirlesKiiia,  and 

(]j6  aeea  to  be  niado  of  tiicni,  bhowjng  tvMch  4re  bod  uhi  vlucb  u« 

goul,  ouJ  tltose  auituble  to  different  snljects. 
TIL — Uisccllonoous; —  ,     , 

1.  A  course  of  educntinnnl  mnttoea. 

2.  On  intiiiiive  kiiowliMlge  and  early  ili 

3.  On  priticiptes  Uld  pUuis  of  educatioii. 

4.  Ani;cdtite«  of  occurrcnccii  in  the  sdiool,  brought  brmad  vith  a  ticw 

to  form  right  principles  of  moral  trakiug  tuid  iutellectual  dofdop- 

'a  Influence  in  Ihs  bt- 

Third  Couru. 
Ir— Tlie  practic*  of  the  scbool-ruuui,  and  tha  priociplei  on  vych  h  aliwU  tm  ■ 

rtgulated: — 
The  Kbool-room  uul  its  appantoij  ineluding  library,  edUaetlMi'iDf  olgbM*' 


it,  and  first  treatmeiit  ui  childrto. 
Giincml  orJufond  qmvliicsf. 

The  pliy«iaU  *tnt«  uf  tlut  cluldreu,  hcnltli,  elconliiicM,  ik 
Tlio  I'xertisei  of  the  sdiool-rrjoiu  aud  play-ground. 
The  division  uf  tiiue,  and  (lie  nubjecla  of  leWMis  in  a  school 
Unili»  of  leading  eldor  adwlars  tu  work,  iadcpendeully  of  tba  mMt«rt 

direct  teaching. 
The  gtivommunt  of  a  scfaonl  vitb  rnpect  (o  its  spirit  and  plan*. 
Tlie  mflueocD  uf  numbuis  in  tencliiug  and  moral  Irainii^. 
RnwardH,  punislicMiila,  oainlatiun. 

Assistance,  including  paiil  a.>si>ttaiibi  and  monitors ;  tbo  0001(011.01  lyatetiL 
Hie  defecla  and  advoutitgcnof  Ilia  individual,  and  simultaneuui  metbods  of 

instruction,  and  iba  ine  of  the  ellipses. 
EianiinittiDDs  by  Um  teachur,  ia  poranta  and  ftir  aubscHbcn. 
.Holiday!. 
n. — Poiuta  respecting  toochers  • — 

lite  inUllactiMlandnioralouBlificatiopaef  a  teacher,  and  the  drenmatonc— 

vliich  affect  liiiu  in  Ids  ktx>nk 
The  conduct  of  teadiers  (o  poronts,  oammittees,  intipecton^  and  tb  puUia. 
^iN  means  by  'which  toacheis  may  carry  dd  thoit  mrn  imptmvmnt. 
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nL— On  the  nuoUl  Mid  mnvl  cocutitutioa  of  cliildran  wiUt  ralemDW  to  tta 
princiides  on  which  educntkin  ■hould  ba  based ; — 
■    ■■:'■■■  lUrntal. 

His  Tarious  np^rndnns  of  (he  mlnil,  intfltecttiiil  imd  tnonil,  Dnil  the  wUdoiB 

and  geoJiioss  of  God  vihich  tlicy  iKsplaj. 
^e  dependence  of  oac  inUrllcctual  Kiculty  upon  (mother,  nnd  the  neccsii^ 

for  Uie  orderly  and  progres^vc  duvclopnicnt  of  the  ivhule. 
The  intcllcctuaL  divtriiilies  of  children,  and  tba  method  of  treating  eaA 
TnriBly  of  chanieCer. 

Moral 
The  importflnce  of  tnond  trainu^  on  a  religious  baaia,  Bboniug  iiow  tha 

Bible  should  be  our  guides 
Diver^ties  in  the  moral  charactor  ol  childreB,  ood  the  methud  of  treatinf 

Attaclunente  of  clilldren. 

Anger,  ntid  tlie  treiitincut  of  pas^nat«  children. 

Qiinircl^uue  diildren. 

Childruu  dr^posed  to  injure  and  destToj. 

C  mining  filiiUren, 

Covetoii:!  dilldreu. 

tc]if,  and  Its  use  and  abuse,  as  a  mrans  of  diaciplina  irith  children 

Firmues!!,  and  iu  t^ndvncy  to  become  ulMtinacy. 

ilie  luvc  of  diiituiction  and  applausct 

The  cultivation  of  benevulenco. 

Hie  sense  uf  light  and  imnig. 

fiespect. 

Obcdieade. 


W.- 


Ociieml  truths  TcepccCIns  tlie  opcratio 
and  tlie  uses  to  be  nuidu  of  them  in 


Tht  Qraduaied  Courttof  Imfmetion  puriud  in  fht  Jlodii  SckoaU. 

I.  RiLiaious  lN«rauimo:t. — lil  jf>p  :  Moral  Impmnoni. — Tlie  diildren  of  thii 
edlery  are  very  young,  direct  religious  instruction  can  scarcely  ba  Bttempted  at 
BM,  but  tlieir  moral  scnoe  is  to  be  cultivated,  and  moral  liabit^  furiiiL.'J.  Fur  io- 
itarce,  httle  acta  of  obedicuca  are  to  ba  required  fronl  tliem— their  conductto- 
iNuds  enA  ctllor  rt^ulsted,  and  little  convetsational  lessous  are  to  be  given  upon 
the  kinittipaa  of  tlicu'  parents  and  tcacbcrs,  '^vith  a  view  to  develop  the  fselin^  of 
lore,  and  (o  m^tnict  Cliem  m  their  duties. 

Snd  ftfp :  F&H  Idtai  of  God. — The  object,  as  the  diildren  advance,  is  to  pro- 
duce (ho  flrat  itnpre^oDS  of  their  Heavenly  Fitllier — to  lead  them  to  feel  some- 
trhnt  of  his  pover  from  its  manirestntioii  in  those  vorks  of  liis  with  itIii<9i  tlicy 
are  familiar ;  and  eoincwhat  of  his  bcnerohiiicc,  by  comparing  it  with  the  lov« 
thovn  them  by  tlicir  parcnte  and  friends  '_ 

Srd  tt'p :  A  Beriptiin  Priiil. — The  rt«y  to  bo  gathered  from  the  picture,  by 
direeUngttae  atteolioD  of  tiie  childres  to'it,  and  by  quostininnv  tliem.  A  portion 
of  the  IScnpturu  should  be  given,  tliat  the  diildren  m^iy  connect  the  nnrmtive  vith 
the  Bible,  and  receive  it  as  Dirioo  ioHtrnation,  Tire  diildren  should  nlso  be  en- 
couraged to  make  rtieir  remarks^  by  ivbidt  the  teadier  may  ascertain  how  for 
their  ideas  are  correcL  The  object  of  the  IsaKoi  thould  be  to  make  a  religiom 
Bod  moral  imprenioo. 

ilh  Utp:  Seriptan  Ji^mrabo**,— JUie  incHenta  **  ebaractei^  ihnuldbe  chose 
Tvith  a  view  to  inculcate  foma  imnortant  (n;eh  «r  inllaentUl  nrecep!.  Elliptical 
teodiinj  should  bo  introducad  to  bclp  tho  cbihlren  to  rtwelve  the  story  as  a  whola^ 
and  tasumup  tlie  leuon.  In  giving  these  levums.  the  story  itselF  should  he  either 
read  bam  the  Bible,  or  partly  read  and  partly  niuraled,  and  pictures  only  used 
oceaaioDaUy,  to  illurtrate  and  throw  interest  into  the  subject  Teachers  ought  welt 
to  coDsiJar  the  different  positioD}  that  pictures  shoukl  occupy  3b  the  diSerBot'stogaa 
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.,  .        ^   ,         ..    .      it  u  tbe MwriSoa  ar  tba  Savuhu.    A* 

tfa«  ehildRa  ndnmoe,  aoow  UMOoa  b>  b«  girBB  ta  iUmWaU  tlw  aUunl  hulorr  of 
dw  BiUa. 

Knti. — In  the  first  or  earl/  leaaoo*  «a  Scnptora  nvsltivMt  the  Inilli  or  |»«- 
Mptihuukl  bo  drsini  frtan  tli*  iturf  bv  the  cliildren.  In  the  Inter  Umqds,  the 
precept  or  religloui  truth  or  dutj  may  be  stated  m  the  lubJBCt  of  the  leuon,  wd 
Ihe  elaldres  mquired  la  dUooTsr  what  SeripturaiurtaAvM  illustrate  thetmtli  w 
pree«pt  lltey  ara  cmiidaruig. 

«M  iUp.—A.  ooune  frinn  lb*  KUa,  or  a  ooum  ta  tho  Natural  HIstorj  of  th* 
BiblBi    Oq  lloodaj,  Scripture  geogiajibj. 
'.'•    11  Oeiicrs. — Uliltp. — DbitinsuUhinr  or  i 
itet*,  and  teliins  their  aaet ;  or  diMinguL^ing  i 
■"W^eeli,  and  BtaMn*  their  uma. 

'  tndiltp. — Oiu  Object  chocea  that  «^ibit«  in  a  rMMulMble  d^ree  acou  par- 
'  'ttcutar  quality,  that  the  idea  of  that  quality  may  ba  developed.  Anatker,  hannjf 
'  Aitinet  parts,  irhtcfa  the  diitdrou  ore  lo  ducii*er,  and  sf  wliidi  tliey  are  tcdd  tha 

Sr^  itip :  One  Oiject — Ilio  children  to  find  out  the  <}u^tit«  di«t  can  b«  dii- 
emrercd  by  tiie  imses  alone;  also  to  diatinguteh  and  Duna  thd  pMts. 

4f\  iti^  .-  XiiceUanaoHt  Obfttilt,  MtaU,  Sartht,  lAyuUlii,  tSx.  On*  O^tel — 
The  children  to  extend  their  abjerTationg  to  qualitiei^  beyond  thusa  vhidi  aia  im- 
mediately discoverable  by  tho  senses.  A  litlit  tiinplt  ii^forniation  to  be  {^VCQ  at 
tiiia  sto^  on  the  natural  history  or  moau^ture  of  Ihe  obJ>»t,  afier  the  chUdrvn'a 
observaliuD  has  been  callsU  ouL 

Uh  tttp :  Sfi>eriil  oiJtelt.—Tbe  diildreo  to  compare  diem,  aiid  pdnl  out  th«r 
pointa  of  resemblance  and  dlKrence. 

IIL  Tots. — Model  toys  of  kitchen  aten«Is,  eanunon  earpentera'  tiada,  ±c, 
■amii^  them,  and  telling  or  shoving  tbdr  uses.  ' 

IV.  PiinvaEn. — Ul  tt^ — Groups  of  objects  or  singU  Sgorea, — naming  ud 
talking  about  them. 

Sad  Mttp. — Part  of  Che  laason  to  be  eo  the  rGcoQection  of  a  picture  uaad  ia  a 
famur  lesson — pan  on  a  picture  of  eommoa  objects. 

V.  lIuKAit  BoDT. — 1st  tltp. — Distinguishing  tha  principal  parts  of  Uie  homaa 
bodv.  tlie  teacher  naming  them  ;  or  tbc  children  eicreiung  any  port  of  the  bodjr 
as  (Urectud.  Tliis  leuou  should  be  accompanied  wiih  eouaiderabb  actkn,  tdFBoi- 
B>te  the  cliildren. 

iyidilep 
extended  to  ... 

tinuinff  to  name  them :  a  ^ood  deal  of  anlion  still  lo  be  used. 

SfSffiT).— Diitinguislitng  the  ports  cf  tlie  principal  parts  of  the  humiB  boj^y— 
tha  children  naming  tlteni.  uid  telKiig  their  u»ea. 

VL  FoBit. — 1  tt  ttep. — Distinguishinx  the  pntteras  of  shapes  fbr  the  purpose  of 
danlopiag  the  idsn.uf  IWiit — the  cUldrea  to  distinguish  thorn — nonauMa  beiBg 
tnad 

tnd  tttp. — The  ohildfen  contiuung  t*  sekot  tlM  paUenu  of  slmpes,  acoording 
to  theone  shown;  vlien  perfect  in  this,  they  may  select  all  those  that  ham  tha 
Mma  nombar  and  lund  of^odgai^  and  tha  same  nuinber  of  cometK, 

Ird  liep. — llio  etuidMo  to  dotemMie  the  omnbar  of  sides  and  oomars  in  plaMS 
vhetlier  the  sides  ore  straight  or  curved ;  also  to  kani  the  names  uf  tlta  planes. 

ttk  tUp.-~A.  solid  b  ehotm,  aad  tha  cWdreB  seleet  all  tliMe  that  rewmUe  tt 
in  some  points;  tho  iiomes  of  the  solids  are  not  to  ba  given.  The  letters  of  tha 
alphabet  to  ba  ezamioad,  and  ^e  mmbai  aad  directioo  of  their  liaaa  t«  be  detei- 

mhtlfp. — To  determine  thelengUi  of  diiferent  measures,  loain  their  uu 

jaactica  tlia  iotrodnclwy  lasseosoo  Form  b  "  Model  Lassoos,"  port  II. 

HA  tlipi—'ttM  course  of  lessons  oD  Foraa  ia  "  Uodul  Lcssooj,''  put  IL 

VIL  ATtttAiK.-^\ittlmT'A  D»itutlleAitfmal. — ApSetttrsor  asloSad  feti- 

■    wnimayheilieviL^'>Tbt]ttfidren  (o  be  wwovaged  in  talUag  •bovt  tt,'toBaT 
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vtat  the}'  obaerrA  or  bnmr;  vHhMit  rttanriM  to  uir  arrangenunt,  the  aim  «f  As 
'inatraction  b«ilis  to  elicit  obscmtion,  to  cnltivMe  tlie  power  ot  eipmaaa,  Md 
Cipecially  to  encowutr  bimwieud  bsnaTolent  feeliitgi  towirdi  tha  nfciicx  ert>- 
tion.    At  this  itagt  it  i>  well  noietiiiiM  to  allow  tbe  childrm  tlun 


^_je  tlM  animal  thrtlfatff  irate 

i«d  tltp :  ^  AmMtft*  Jnfout.—^CUldreo  to  name  ita  parts,  color,  alia,  i>d 
appearaoce.  An  attempt  duMld  b«  nuKle  in  tbie  atage,  at  a  liule  arnuigi*Beirt  ol 
Uh  MiljecL,  but  it  yranlJ  mt  b*  too  r%idly  required.  One  principal  otjsci  nlKiuld 
.be  to  eocounge  liuiiiano  and  benevolent  (eeUa^  tovards  the  lover  animala. 

SrJtlip:  A  IhmeAtiii  AnimaL — ChUdrai  to  desoibe  the  use*  of  domMtic  ani- 
taala,  their  differeot  actions,  and  with  what  limb  they  pcrfbnn  any  »ctiaM,.tlie 
tuond*  they  malie,  our  dutic*  with  respect  to  them,  Ac.  These  altwuate  ffeekl; 
with  ,iwi 

4A  ttep:  Aninwh  and  Human  Body. — Tlie  children  to  dqwa^M .wiM|ri| jj^a 
different  pott*  of  the  hmno  bodj  are  eiluated,  and  to  compare  Uidm  pnrts  Vitlt 
the  pnrta  ot  aaimala,  pointing  out  in  what  tlioy  are  alike,  in  what  tliey  dil&r, hhI 
hew  fitted  ta  tiiB  hnbita  anil  wanle  uf  mm,  or  of  the  diifergut  anirniili.  Seect^K*" 
in  "  Model XegeonB,"  part  L  .._.^„ 

Uh  tl«^ .'  Win  ^fitneffc— midren  to  tell  their  parts,  color,  aiie,  and  aopear- 
U)ce  1  to  point  .Of  It  how  particularly  distinguished,  and  to  Icotn  aunieilung  ot  jMi 
tmblls  OBil  residunoe ;  iMJng  led  to  perceive  bow  Uie  aniuud  is  lifted  by  the  Al- 
tnighty  fie ileboUta Md looaUty. 

VIH  PuiJTs;— IK  «/(ji.— Homing  tbe  parte  of  phmts,  and  tellmg  (heir  qm* 
to  man  as  food,' £c 

ind  ilfji.-r-^ea  goiitm  in  "  Model  Lesaom,"  part  II.  ' 

.  IX.  NuMDER.— ls(  tlep :  Firtl  Idea  of  JV^unier,— Hm  idea  of  tha  nmnlwn 
from  1  to  li  or  A,  lo  be  duveLoped  by  the  use  of  tlie  bad!  frame  and  misceUannnti 
objecta,  ns  eicmpliGed  in  K«iiivr's  iiitroducUwy  lesson,  "  Lessons  ou  Number,"  re- 

Einted,  by  pcrmiiniun  of  the  autluir,  for  tJie  uae  of  tlie  teacher*  uf  tlie  institution, 
"  Papers  on  AriihemotiC  ;'  to  wliidi  may  be  added  many  additional  ekerciso^ 
audi  aatboae  in  tlie  Island  2nd  sectiraa  ot"  Arithmetic  for  young  Ohildreo,*  die 
indtUp:  flril  Idea  uflfwnber. — llie  idea  of  the  numbers  from  fl  to  10  to  he 
developed  by  the  use  of  the  bell  frame,  as  before ;  also  tlie  Grsl  and  second  eier> 
tiBes  in  "*  Model  Leesons,**  pert  i.,  to  bo  used  as  directed  in  tlmt  work. 

^ri  ttep:  AiUilUm  and Subtradion. — Tlie  rcauuning  eierciee  under  section  I, 
.■loD.tha'wliela  or  tbe  exercises  oi  subtroctiiHi  in  titcaaiua  work. 

tIA  tirp. — The  more  difficult  exercises  in  "  Mtxiel  Lenoos,''  part  L,  dn,  •QMOk- 
paoietl  hty  Mlected  exercisoB  fctxa  "  Ajrilhmetic  for  Cldldren.* 

HA  tttp :  Tlu  Four  BiinpU  Rule/.-^Eieniaea  on  tlie  four  ample  rales,  in  oiim- 
ber  from  10  to  100,  frecu  "Papers  en  Arithmetic,"  and  "Lessons  on  Numbifr^ 
idio  temple  explanations  of  the  rules,  loading  thu  chitdreo  to  think  of  the  opera- 
tion they  have  bctn  perfuming ;  afao,  by  Bumerous  exerdset,  to  load  then)  to 
peraeire  eema  of  the  general  proprrtie*  of  number. 

X.  OoLOB. — Itt  Step. — Seteothw  color*  acoordiiig  to  a  pattern  ebffwa,  aad'tr- 
ranging  colon,  no  names  being  used. 

"-     ''-  — Lenmiag  tbonameeofUe  dlAnnt  ooiae,  and  selectii^  them  when 


dbrbyn 

Srd  ttep. — DrstingoiBhu^  and  naming  leotora  and  shades  of  colors,  and  7^0- 
dudr^  eiomplea  from  surrounding  otjeMa ;  with  cxcrciea  on  beads  of  ditkrenl 

4th  sfe^.-^Diatingnidiing  and  naoting  shades  of  eolor,  and  producmg  example) 
Horn  memwy. 

UAst<7i.— 'nieleesonebi  thiseteptObegiTencnaaprciflecalor;  tbe  children 
are  also  to  Inam  fhun  seeing  them  mixed,  Iww  the  eeeoiidary  colors  arc  produced 
from  the  primary. 

XI  DEAWtna. — From  the  age  of  the  juTeni1e^  and  also  fh»n  drawing  not 
coming  under  the  head  of"  Qallery  Lessons,'  the  fiilloVring  ratinw  or  exerdrcs  can- 
net  b«  so  weU  arranaed  uito  aisles  for  this  nirioiM  sdnols.  It  is  ahw  tlwught 
dtajtahh  that  ono  of  the  ooiuees  of  Inwmns  sluHht  be.  preuotud  in  r  cntUaaau 
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form,  that  tlis  extent  and  vanetj  of  eierdse  wliicli  tlic;  vo  bt«nd«d  to  pn  \» 
tbe  tnlnd  mnj  be  obMired.  The  raursni  fonn  tvn  aCTJet  of  ezerdnea,  cotmuEriMd 
intlie  intant-Mdioul,  and  eompletod  in  (hoJuTetiile-idiool. 

Fint  jSetw— n  £i«nM  tt«  £y>  alum. 

ifeamritig  rdaiivclji. — Let  thediildreD  determine  thf;  relatire  length  of  llneB 

dmwa  in  tbe  same  direction   ni  the  sloto,  i.  a,  «hicfa  it  longest,  which  u  aliarttst, 

Acl    Whenever  there  ia  m  diSerence  of  opiniuli,  prore  who  H  cwTiict,  \>J  taatr 

Delennloe  the  rehitiTC  leDgth  at  linei  drkwn  in  different  directioni  on  Um 
■kta. 

Dotennine  the  relotire  dittaaco  betvoea  dots  made  on  the  alnte. 
I  Dutekminc  the  relative  di&rence  of  the  distancta  botvetin  ditfereat  puhUbI 

libM.   ' 

Delermine  the  relatiTo  nzo  ofsnglat. 

Determine  llie  rektire  Aegrr^  of  iodination  of  linm  from  the  perpcndiculikr — 
flnt,  b;  eumporiii^  them  nitli  a  perpendi<n]lu'  line,  drawn  on  mufthur  pnrt  of  Iha 
thite— «ind  afterwardj  wilhmit  Uiia  assiatince. 

Tlie  aame  excTci«e  villi  horiiontnl  tuies. 

Determine  the  relative  size  of  circles,  nnd  then  of  portinm  ofdrcles. 

Children  called  out  Co  divide  straijjht  lines,  dmwn  in  diflcrenc  directitxn,  into 
!,  3,  *,  Ac,  oqiLTl  or  given  ports,  the  otlie™  to  itatc  thcu-  opiiiioua  M  to  (he  cor- 
rectness with  whidi  the  operation  luu  been  done. 

The  above  eierdse  repeated  witli  curved  linca  in  different  directions. 

Hon. — Screml  of  tlie  bIwvb  cxercLies  may  be  applied  to  the  lengths,  Ac,  «f 
the  object*  and  pictures  in  the  room. 

iieatvritig  by  cHreertt  Standardt. — Tlie  tendier  to  gi  re  the  children  the  idea  of 
an  inch,  niut,  qunrter  of  a  j.ird,  rmt,  huir  a  yard,  and  ynrd.  vliich,  at  first,  Rhmdd 
be  driLVm  in  a.  conapieauus  place,  tor  the  whulc  cLub  tu  eee. 

To  decidu  the  length  of  lino*. — First  priictieo  the  children  upon  the  indi,  then 
upon  the  nail,  and  bo  on  up  to  the  ju-d ;  continually  referring  to  lite  sCaudord 


— These  ezerdses  should  be  contjnued  until  the  eye  can  decide  with 
tcderable  accuracy. 

Delemiining  the  length  of  linos  combined  in  various  rectilinear  geometrical 

Determining  the  eirciiinfbrenec  or  girth  of  nrions  object*. 

Detenuiniiig  distances  of  grcster  client,  such  as  the  Boor  and  walls  of  tba 
room,  tlie  pluy-ground,  te^  &c 

ifetuuritig  Aj/  any  ffiven  SlanJard. — Measm^ng  siies,  heiglits,  lengtlia,  ie,  by 
any  given  stiuidord. 

Hair  ofleo  a  given  atanJard  will  occupy  any  given  space,  tritli  respect  to  m- 

SKond  Stria — To  Ezerciie  bolh  the  Ey«  and  Htmd. 

BefiTe  commencing  these  eioroscs,  it  would  be  advisnble  to  give  the  children 
instruction  (in  a.  clnfs  around  the  large  eintc)  witli  regard  to  the  miuuicr  of  hulding 
tlie  pcDcil,  the  puFition  of  the  liuid  in  drawing  lines  in  various  directions.  Tlii* 
will  be  found  to  diminish  tliolnlnr  uf  atti^iidiiig  to  eodi  individnalsepauvlely.  In- 
atruction  as  to  the  positUHi  of  the  body  may  be  left  till  tJie  children  are  placed  at 
the  desks. 

Note. — The  stnndard  measures,  used  previously,  should  be  painted  on  the 
walls,  or  placed  coaapicuoosly  beliire  tlie  class  in  some  manner,  both  borixantaUy 
and  perpendicularly,  in  order  to  accustom  the  children  to  tlictn. 

The  children  to  praclice  drawing  straight  lines  in  different  directions, graduatlj 
increasing  them  in  length.  First  perpendicular,  second  buriwDtal,  Ildrd  right  ob- 
lique, fourth  left  oblique^ 

To  drsw  lines  of  given  lengllis  and  directinna. 

To  divide  the  lines  llipy  draw  iulo  given  ports. 

"""  '         ' ''  '"       t  din-ctiinis.  gradually  increawng  In  ail*. 

n  muke  with  2, 3, 4,  dc,  lliie^ 


To  draw  cv. .  _ 

To  try  how  niany  aogles  llii'j-  c 
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'  To  tn  vliAt  tlie;  coo  xnaMa  of  2,  3,  i,  itc,  curred  linos.  Then  proceeding  to 
■e'f«ea;  hrat  copying  tlioso  fbnoed  of  straight  lines,  tlioa  thou  or  curvod  liiua. 

To  (Irair  ftiim  copins. 

Note. — In  tlis  crmnt  of  fiimiing  AgnroB  out  oT  atnigiht  nnd  corrcd  lino,  tha 
cbildrun  eIiouIU  b«  tau^t  to  make  tJia  luttera  of  Ihe  alpliabeL 

XIL  OEOOBArnr. — U(  tttp. — Tliecouno  consntsorthe  folloTring^  serie*  ofl**- 
Mna:  1.  Thecnrdiml  pomtn.  'i.  the  Beim-cnrdinnI  points,  S.  Tho  necenity  of 
h»¥ii»  fiiBcl  points.  4.  Tho  relative  positioD  of  olijecla  5.  The  b(mndarifl«  rf 
ttw  Bchool-rODia  e.  'nieboundurieaof  thaplay-irroimiL  7.  llierelntivodiitancM 
of  the  puis  wid  objects  of  the  ecliool-niom.  8.  TlierelntireduitAnce^  of  thu  pATls 
and  fiimitiiro  of  tlie  ochnol-room  mnrhcd  on  >  map,  drawn  on  llie  hirgo  ahitt  or 
blnck  board  vilh  chalk,  bcfat«  tho  children.  9.  Tlie  ecate  of  n  mn^  10.  Th* 
rulntire  pmitiona  nnd  dialnncea  of  difTerent  ploco*  on  a  nmp  of  the  Daighboriusi 
11. 'ilu  mupof  England    I'i.  The  tnnp  of  die  lloly  Laud.  i 
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■CnOOL  HANAOBIIEIIT  AKB  THB  AKT  OV  TSACmNO. 


■  At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  of  the  leading  principlefl  eet  forth  a 
lb»  ibrogoing  ■'  Count  of  InMntetion,"  we  give  below  a  Sj/Uabui  <^ 
titntmt  an  Education  given  in  the  aame  Imtitution  to  atDdenta  in 
tmiDisg  Cor  tentlien  in  the  schooU  oT  4he  Heme  and  Cblooial  loTant  and 
^Ujrenile  Scbool  Society. 
E»T»*cTB  rio>  Si-Lia»D»  or  Lkrioni   ok  BimcArjo)!,  otrtii  to  Stppihw 

IN  Taj,IH[NO   AT   TBI   HOHI   IND   COLOHUL   SCHOO^    SoCIETt. 

1. — Tmi  PBiHcirLiB  or  EonciTtait  is  asr  vobtk  iv  Pmtaiaiii. 
Poralnn  n  EdixatiBii. — Tlkh  ihi 

et  to— Tbe  tnie  aim  d(  eduealioa  ■«  it  nape 


I ,  Oi  (<l(  Aim  prtfotal  bg  Poralnn  n  EdueMan. — Tlkh  ihe  finl  f 

(ideted— Uiainkp)  with  n*p«et  to— Tbe  tnieaim  d(  eduealioa  ■«  it  nap 

inteiJecluat  (nd   mnn]  chiracler — Social  [slalioni — Moml  and  religiou)  duti 
'lich  buffil— The  proper  work  of  iha  Teacher  rsdacsd—'ltiiiilli. 


vith  n*p«et  to— Tbe  tnieaim  ol  eduealioa  ■«  it  raapectaai 
nnnl  character — Social  [slalioni — Moml  and  reliiiou) 
Frincipleionohichbued— Tliflproperwarkofll     -      -  '        - 

a.  TIa  hjbxtna  of  a  goad  Edtiaiiwi-—tyie  yw\i 
lutherto  pgnued — Came*  of  this— Influence  of  a  gooil  edunlim  en  thnuiht,  frelioi, 
aeniinienl,  opinion,  &e.— Different  ktiki  in  which  the  child  maTbe  add  tn  be  father 
of  iha  man — Influence  of  education  eitablithed  froni  eiampln— Neceanl;  of  faith  u 
thit  princinla  on  the  p*tt  of  the  Teacher — Ineidantal  and  ajMamatio  eduealioa. 
dilTerenco  betvuEen — The  Teacher  Infonn  a  good  intalleeliial  and  moral  ilmoaplMn 
round  the  child — Meant  afeSecUDglhia. 

3.  BdnaaiaiL,  Otfiauc.-~Otaja  and  orifaniied  bodiet  coiuideted  to  iHaitnta  thii — 
Difference  between  ^wlh  from  within  carried  on  tij  or^ic  action  or  deieloisDenli 
■nd  IDCreaae  from  withoul  effected  liy  accretion — Application — Difference  bMweea 
ordinary  elementary  education  and  eleinenlarf  edaratiaa  on  the  ayilem  of  Pe*tih>f  li 
— Dedaciiani  u  to  \ixs\y,  acliTity,  and  power — The  application,  etpeeialFf  a*  la 
lihettf,  in  the  •cbool-room  and  nlay-cround. 

4.  On  Edaciuim  bting  n  tjiUrt  HVik.— Peau)o«u'(  motto,  "  Education  hai  t»  work 

SIbe  held,  the  hand,  and  the  heart  "—Du^d  Stewart  on  the  tame  poini-— P^M^oui 
mluced  the  principle  into  popalar  education — The  perfection  to  be  timed  ■!  in 
education,  moral.— Miitaket  that  haie  been  made  at  to  Pettaloiii'i  practice — PcMa- 
lozii't  ettimtte  of  the  relalive  imporUnea  oflbe  different  •lementt  of  a  child'a  duuk, 
■nd  metliod  of  dealin;  wiih  each.  _ 

5.  Educalum  iJimiM  aia  al  lAa  OrmduMl  and  Pngr—tim  Dntl^mtiit  tf  Oi 


!t  of  gradnaiad  and  piDtrfluiie  inattueUon  u-~FrDC«eding  fiom  malitiea'  I* 
*i(na,  fitil  oalunl,  then  atti&cial — l'''rum  particular  facia  to  general  tnithi — from  wkat 
iatimple  lo  what  ia  cooiplei — >'n>m  the  eiecciia  of  ohaariratioo  to  the  eianiaa  fifeon- 
ceplion— FnHn  the  coni-eption  aS  ratlerial  tliingi  to  abiliacl  ideai,  dw. — Tfae  £(it  Mee 
— lo  find  tomething  analopua  in  ihs  eipariano*  of  Itia  child  Id  the  tubjecl  premnled, 
thus  proceeding  from  Ihe  known  to  the  Doknown— Tlw  child  to  be  firm  on  ooa  iief 
halbre  proceeding  lo  the  neat— Tht  e;rt«iit  ID  whieb  gndoalion  thouldbe  carried — (i- 
tremei  lo  ba   aroided — The  gndwlioni  aot  lo  be  loo  oiiiiUM  to  picrent  bealU^ 

e.  SiMctHm  ilauU  it  iJumgnwHit— Tbe  aulUviUeo  of  all  the  facullie*,  not  tioif 
tod  anut,  but  liiDultaiieaualy. 

7.  Tht  Ciancurer  Spirit  •/  gtr— -■■-n  — "  Xot  lo  leach  raliginn  alone  but  all  Ihinp 
itligioiialy  "~1 1 lual ration  drawn  fioni  the  cinulatioo  of  ihe  Uood  in  Iha  body- ^- 
■mplilicatian  of  thit  apirit  in  Ihe  initruction,  general  mantgement,  anddiacipUoe  of  iha 
„L...,     t. — 1 !._  „pacied. 


with  booka  ihe  mind  often  loaded  with  wofda  earn- 
liDcfaikinn — The  poweraaf  ilie  mind  in  contaiiuencaoA** 
ng  one  of  tba  btding  fealurea  of  Peatalom't  lyttett — C*>> 
and  logical  knowledge — The  aatinanee  llie  formar  glTM  M 
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lb*  httter— DiOenDce  between  ihe  tiulncticFn  of  inCuU  «iid  juTenilei,  the  on*  mwolr 
«  brncR  £(fiicatuii  nd  /lutniaisii. — An  idee  put  forlh  >tn>n|1y  hj  Peita- 


lotli — JJri|[in  aiul  ijipiioilloD  of  the  woidi—Poinlt  of  diffe 

d  (though  lOe' lOjbjfcltiay.lw  clciriy  cspUined)  iott  DOi  ui 


,        _SJ!'jXbj«l    _, -..   , 

food  eScet,  us  mHlniciion  employed  u  ■  meini  ol  menlil  diicipliiia — The  prwer 
WrinE  oflhis  didincTlon  on  ihe  Ieuodi  of  the  TeMcher. 

la  EdacaiKm  a/ a  lUiltd  CAsvciir.— Whit  itiia  meant— Principle  on  which  bued — 
Eiunulei — EdimUiM. (hsold  ibe. pipoiicai  «  ml)  me  preceptive — llliulnicd  by  lb« 
Teieher  u  ><.«11  ■■  enforred  upon  the  child— Applied  Individuallj  u  noil  u  collec- 
tixly— Direct  iiutruuiDB  to  be  blkmed  l>y  ttiuly—Fuiilic  cducmiun  united  oilk 
printe  and  donMiiio — Cbtldien  lo  be  eanisd  npidlji  ottr  aatat  nibjecti  to  (levrlop 
p«wer  and  eoeiu,- idoHljMwsilunlaiiie  ludula  of  minnto  invutigaliaa — 9ubjecU 

11.  ^iMii  aT  £iAuBiliiiL--lpp)iiEatiaa  <tf  A*  woid  sritmk— Tjewa  gtomttr  UhM 

•(  iratcflWofeduraitei-nCbaiictaiiBiic*  of  the  chief  papular  eyatanu,cBpeciairj  Ibo** 
orSlowindPealaloixl- The  one  teacliinx  chiefly  through  word*  "picturing  out,"  li 
k  is  called,  the  Mher  by  Dnn|^  and  vetiU  in  Ihair  ■puopciu*  place — The  >pMl«d 
hoait  of  lelevlinf  whet  i>  good  from  eiei?  ■yitem— The  motto,  "  That  u  tts  bef 
■fMtni  which  bringi  the  powera  of'lhe  mind  under  the  beat  diulpline,"  a  teal — The 
•ystem  uf  Pentnluii.  foupded  on  pnDcipte*  and  adapted  lo  the  human  Diiiul,  coufr 
quenlly  ■  pbiliwopliiciiL  lyalciri,  miitht  be  called  Ihe  natural  iijstcin— DiHercnt  taTu* 
ot  praidpltt  andplanj — llluilralion  ofthia  ahoun  in  the  different  kinds  of  Talue  ipper. 
laJning  to  nbait  audi  lMviil*-Advnn>p  of  prineipiea  in  averj  thief — Uany  Teacbsn 
Vpi«Giaispl<w»aatf~-'iEVia*iilca;baaii]r  true  and  aale  guids. 

H,.  Sannnaiy  af  (He  Irnimg  FrmclplcM  if  Pataliaa. 
I.  Edncalion  ought  10  !«  BMenliuIly  religioua  and  moral. 
,   2.  EducHtiaa.  ought  lo  be  euealially  organic  and  complete,  and  not  mechanical,  an- 
perlicial,  and  partiiil,  it  should  penelme  and  regulate  Ihe  entire  being. 
.  3.  Kdumtun  ought  to  be  free  and  natural  inaieiul  of  being  ciaraped,  confined,  sur- 
vile— The  child  sbpuld  have  aiilCcient  liberty  lo  mulfeat  decideillj  bis  iodiiidutl 

J.  Education  ought  lo  he  htrttionioua  in  all  its  parts- It  thouid  be  so  carried  on  limt 
all  the  naiurnl  facuUieg,  and  all  the  acquired  knowledge  agree  and  haimoniie. 

fi.  Education  ahould  be  baaed  oa  imuitioD,  on  a  clear  and  distinct  perceptioa  of  tha 
subject  to  be  learned. 

6.  Edueatian  should  be  grsdusl  and  piogteuire,  united  in  all  piila,  tike  a  chtia, 

«  of  a  oiiiod  character,  uniting  the  prirate  and  the  publia;  it 
«  syatbelical — eieiy  ibtng  taught  should  be  fiiM  loduced  lalo 
01  of  derelopmeat  fram  Um  aclnil 
— Thk  Ait  or  TcacBmo. 


Miientchc 


'o  point  oat  whidi  u* 

. _    .«». 

S.  OntAi  Art  b/  Qualiauiif. — The  inipoiUnce  of  underatanding  this  sit — OnesfllM 

Sana  of  tsaehing  much  used  hy  PeMsloni— DifTemiialijeetB  in  tIow  in  f|ucsi»oing — 
nestiona  which  only  eiereine  memoiy— Adrantnges  of  qaeaiioninj — Rules  to  be  «b 
tsmd  andmiatsket  ataidrd — EMin]iw*of  difrerem  khids  of  questims — Of  a  train  of 


._.  direat  inOaene*  of  the  Teachsp— Vacilit'r  tiut  idKiriM  forisc«iiag  o 

anmtian,  pn>gre»,  monl  tmising—  Valo*  ia  eeoBoaiaing  lataor— The  pmtcipla  of  •■»• 
•■Miobe  taaai  in  the  power  of  the  sjmpathf  of  nambera — Bxtool  lo  whiofa  Tiisiiliw 
dwuld  atail  thamsolies  of  this  qrnip«ihr~lis  afaasas— Duties  BoansaUd  with  galkqr 

S.  frtjiirstisa  ^  JJtmiu. — Dirsdioii*  lor  awking  ■  good  aketch — Adnatagas  of  k 
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liill  (keleb— ImpaKunca  of  detmnining  hafonhind  the  chief  pointi  of  tba  leMon,  aad 
tbeniMhud  of  uorkingthem  mil. 

3.  Tin  M;M  nwiter.— ImporMnce  oT  mtlFntlan' trfiiusnTily  and  i^uiIIit-— Rule*  by 

unl  ariiinimniini—Tbii  idau  to  b«  IkmagMy  naiknd  iotnUa  mincbor  the  child Tvn— 
■ufficienL  tiul  not  Ido  numb  new  milter  to  be  pnaCMcd  ptapei\y,  it  tiaiag  alsml  ■*« 

4.  Tin  SuHnn^. — DcfinitioBof  kturmniT? — Th«  qmlitwsnf  ■  good  i 
Die) — Variou*  wijit  of  milling  i  tmammrf — Adnnrage  of  in  being  well 

5.  AmUcalian  of  Mural  mi  Rcligia^  Zmmw.— Tha  natnn  of  tht(  e| 
plaineiJ — 'i'he  imponanoe  aX  nnlying  momi  qnd  fcli^ioQI  inHlruntirm — Ot 
G)iildr«n  to  make  the  applicetion  themKJTee— Whu  ii  owe 

'    "   '       '  -The  tmiiDrtaims  of  order — Uwiic)  of  disoider— 

„    uu  legiining  onlep-'UiffsreiHH  bel«cen  order  end  itilT- 

twecn  healiliCul  aciiviljr  of  mind  and  eicitenent — Attentkia  hoif  la  be  obliined  u>d 

tT  7^  EztTciH  ta  (•  pem  to  Iht  Jtfndip/CAjUnii.—lTrnwKinHW  afpradncin^Ktiiit* 

t(w  mmli— Weya  nf  doingao,  mid  cauaei. 

H.  Tht  MiBuur  of  (Ac  TacAer. — Imponanee  of  meniier,  npMian^  with  jaung  rhit- 
dreii— Different  Linda  of  mannei— How  eieh  afhet*  cSildmi— The  ftdwer  of «  decided 
ninniiei — lla  abuie—Tbe  eGeotaof  the  nice  in  eieilintrdiBlimi  feMingi— Tonei  of 

(t.  AiUMien  to  lA.  teSoIt  SiJJn^.— TcrnnUiioin  lo  oMnd  ton  feW'ohildren  only— 
Kflcda — Heina  of  keeping  up  gcnenJ  uiention — D<fieallic><T<iereii  gallerj-  i«  unhtp- 
piljr  composed  of  cbililnn  of  different  degreee  of  ■nainioent — How  in  [art  to  be 


FiaWl. 

10.   7^  Umi 


I  U  msft  if  Ixcidmlal  CtrMHHtnca,  apedaHf  n'  Martd  TVemiiw. — 
Enumcraiion  of  thoM  wfaien  mon  eommnily  oecnr  in  a  gallery-  ■■"^  >1*o  ■"  (>>e  plaf- 
ground — Tin  influenn  that  the  notice  of  incidenlitl  ciroumstiineea  haa  on  tlia  children, 
ai  well  in  an  intellectual  aa  in  ft  tnoral  point  of  view — Caution!  igiiinu  Ihe  abiue  of 
tbii  practice, 

11.  OnrAa  Laaguage  givcHio  CUUrm. — RelUion  of  lanjaage  lo  ideas — Right  lime  of 
■uppljing  languue— NecEuiLy  for  cleuneu  luid  iinplicilj — Fine  nordaand  tedinicd 
letiBi  to^  avoided. 

Uh  of  clui  leeiora— Mechanical  arrangoments — AppiratDt — AlMOUM  «f  clni  ik< 


I.  OntAEPrmc^jlAiiItAiniUA^iiku.— ThachnicrofBuhjecliahouMUeiailalihW 
thr  cliildren'i  oge— Eiemciitaiy  cjiusciei  of  liia  subjects— Neceaaitf  of  having  ■  nii> 
era)  design  in  each  coutse  of  lessons,  an  well  u  a  pailicular  design  in  eeoh  (maon — 
The  imputlancc  of  tlie  inatnictiou  being  of  «  gndualed  chancier— Of  ila  cuitmeiKiat 
U  the  ri^hi  startiog  poiut — Subject*  sbould  be  laricd — The  reaion  and  principle  upon 

S-  Thi  nibita  iloiul.-Calar— Object  in  tiaw  in  leeaoni  on  color,  and  their  nnitaUs- 
ness  lo  Ihii  ol>jecl  end  lo  infunt  minds— The  graduated  counc  of  liioae  leunna,  with 
TcfcrencD  lo  lliu  work  published  by  the  Society,  entitlai,  "  OradvaUd  count  ^  Inttrvn- 
tiaxJoT  Infant  Schimtt  and  Aincriu" — Uetbada  Lo  Iw  adopted  in  giving  lesaonl — PriD- 
ciplea  lo  be  deduced. 

X  ThcoihersubjecleUealedinssiiaiLit  neanaap— Form— Site— Weighl—Plaeo — 
K umber— Phyaicsl  nciiona  and  eniploynienU — Sounds,  including  praciica  in  (inking — 

body — Anim»]a— Plunia — Luaguage— Readuuf,  Spallmg,  Writing — fWoi  of  poeiij— 
Uonl  inslructioii-Rcligious  inslmclion. 

6.-011  THl 

1.  PflnU  i.  aSk 
■  lion — Diiiaion  of  bnaa — C 
TeMbere— Subject*  of  in 

Method  of  giiing  such  subjects  a  more  conlinuons  and  tyitemUic  ehan 
treating  the  ehildten — Murally.  throwing  them  mora  upon  their  own  i 
InlellecluallT,  making  theoi  mate  independeiilor  their  Teaclicrs,  snd  izt 
■....,■  1  '--iwledge  fioin  book*,  teaching  then  early  "  I 
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m. — Tas  Scn<nLrHoi>x,.u  to  m  Atamatiivn  txo  M<>Aa«HBm. 

I.  7^  5ehu^^D«n.— hfluraM  of  Mm  upnnnu  of  Ih*  Mhwl-room  on  tli«  «M1- 

ilMa'i  obanetcr— baaSiKt  ai*iMli»*^I>nluaBd  ttwir  ■mn|r«n«it'--CJ«ninf>~-Tni 

a.  7**1  Ojunimg  <tfm  Xtit  fidMt  4«.— PnliniiMrT  Miipa  t»  In  Mk«i— DiOieBlliM-^ 
Spirit  in  which  to  coauatniw — Plw*  to  b*  ■dnptol — AdmiauoB  or  children — ReglMcr 
•ud  othsr  boolu — PijnieDtc, 

3.  T^OrpMHlHya&tHt— WkMitmun*— InpaItauworB(wl1orpninIiln1— 
nlUl*  lo  be  adoplod — TnMawM  lA  imw  Mholui — Point*  rsqniring  atieDUDn,  h  Vant- 
lkl)l«*.  EHDcmninM,  <li(tributiaa  of  sork,  diOi 

4.  i>i«Hiii  or  ClaaifiialiaB  i^Ou  CWWnm— Inpoitutee  of  eliMifioMioi  of  the  ehil- 
drsD  of  mn  Inhot  Sduol— Tm  nasfa  ■cgiectcd  hilb«lci~Tha  rndTinla^  trt\  in  (to 
Model  School*  of  tin  IiMitiHiaai  Atmg— imt  in  gallerie*  and  rtu»pa — Priiufpio 
Dponwbioh  ihii  nmt^eS  pfaCoiaoCTi  Mt  •(•  or  *iM— ThediScvhinof  iBtaM 
SchooK  when  Teadbctm  baia  BoraHiHiun. 

5.  Rrgaiar  md  puutul  ilunilrDiCf,  and  lib  nam  s/  nrnng-  il.— Imponane*  oFlhk 
•object— Di%rc|U  Mmn  af  iireguhr  altHiducB— Metlud  of  rimliniwiih  exdi— 
lleuii  for  Hcurtiig  ■uendtncsi  ni|vl)rinf  ■  good  •ducwioii,  Inning  well  defined  nfi 
poeitiTs  rulsa— Quflrterlr  pre-MTment — PuneUal  ittendince — How  much  depending 
OD  thATetLcb«r!ia«nluilHt« — OlJiin^lbe  dooret  k  6xedhaur-— Vksiring  thepuvnti,  Aic, 

0.  TluI/atiiirMvroiviarraitgommitfirit. — The  Te^chertiirwenee  neceeiirjf— ll« 
incomreniGBCe  coni]|drM«d — Tbe  eooiiil  lud  uiDniJ  eGecii  of  nipennwiuling  chiMren  M 

7.   Tht  Phfimt  ^Mt  ^  dm  CUUn&-~Teuhei'(  doliei  with  mpeot  to  hrahh, 

nleinlinea,  and  nafUtMb— Outiei  nf  pirente  not  to-f>e  too  mudi  Inierfeired  wiib— 
M 1-  -_i.i — : i_.-ii ^  &o.— The  ettrcu. 


I.  Tit  Plag-tmmd.—PhyKetX  educUioi 
' ^"  iHibwl— Ad 


— Ad*wtag«  of  ibe  pUy-ground  in  rererence  to  moml 
liuifucitcn  wn  mom  vuniiw^ltg  benrinKon  the  beiLlh  ud  conloTtof  the  Tencher— > 
Tlieir  obiectioni  ui«»eied— Tnet  nquited  in  the  ■aneriatendeoce  of  the  pliiT-CTOUnd— 

I _^..._ l.„       t: ._  L_  -n-«^J  . J-i ru. .'^-  ^r  SJIl-.-  __- 


i.Fuj^-Teackcrt.mndPi^d-Atli^miU.-  -      .     -      . 

her  iiaTa  been  ciilird,  f»t  dlaappearing — ijlill  oThin  found  neefal — Relative  n)iie 
ifonitonud  Pupil-Teachen,  ind  principle  on  vbich  In  be  weeiliiinrd—1'he  de- 
menti or  labor  for  which  each  \»tt  Gtied— Pnikloni'i  method  of  preparinf  Honi- 
,  and  the  work  illnited  tfaem— Intra clioii  of  Piipil-Teaehen.  geneni  and  ipecial— 
lir  managemeat-Specia]  caM*  eiamined- Pupil -Teachera  almoal  enenlml  to  a 
^        '         ^  'abora  of  £rat  jear  or  two — to  Iw  earlj  trained  to  *'  leTf- 

■  gtvat  relief  to  the  Teachei — Alwajre  to  be  had  wbei* 

for  the  Mlilficlion  of  the  public— The  pmenta— The  Teacher— 


Th»  dnitR-Mtd  apnaal  advai 

AddraMac  lo  pircaie  a  moat  dvaifanie  ■ojunci — ounauin  wpm  tot  such  aooreaspi, 

11.  HMa^,  their  uae  and  numbei^Tlei'er  to  be  given  at  fain,  wakea,  dec- Not 
■■Mnltir.daiKd  b;  cbildrca  in  a  weU'Condaeted  achooL 

13.  D—tiiit  nth  Pinnte.— Poailno  of  the  parent— ita  relation  lo  Ihe  Teaohai^Cnti- 


■The  double  duly  of  a  Teacher  to  the  patent  ami  the  aehDol— Cddih 
■ — r ■■■ — _ ^:^  deeling  witt ■■-  -  -"  -  ■  - 


talM»— NtoavilT  (^ 

lo  luleo— On  pani^ing  ebiUren  at  uw  laqwH  m  pamnu, 

la.  Vuifon.  apeeialaiHl  oMoal — CaniitctioTiDf  ihe  former  with  the  aehnol- Attention 
and  cuuna^  due  to  them — How  far  ihnnaael  arnmgenieDl  Df  n  (chool  may  be  changed 
Ibr  vi mora— Their  auggealioni- Spirit  in  which  lo  l-e  taken— Uae  lo  be  made  of  Ihem. 

14.  /■^edm. — The  peculiar  charactar  of  (hew  office — Itiapection  alwaja  to  he  oli- 
taiaed  when  nraclicable— lla  value  to  t  nnd  Teaahei— Their  view  nf  a  achDol  ron- 
tnaleJ  with  that  of  Ibe  Teacher— Their  nlatiaii  ae  well  to  the  Teacher  »  to  the  Pat- 
ron— The  Teacher'*  beat  friend — inapectiwi  anticipated — Prepaialioa  to  be  made — 
LcBWini  lo  be  given  before  Inapeclor.  aa  al  athaninwe. 

15.  Pnotmt  tnd  CommiUiu.— RelaUao  to  Ihe  lu^hnol— Claim*— The  bleaaing  of  A 
(ood  Pniioa— DifGculiia*  with  Patnna  or  Commiileea— The  aelf-will  and  pride  nf  a 

csdi  Id  be  kept  in  view  rather  than  plana — Nat  lo  thwart  acoppoae  enn  when  not  con 
Tinced— lo  give  vity  in  minor  mauen  if  riial  pobita  are  nalouahad — Circumttanoe* 
which  appeal  lojuatifjgiiiug  up  a  aebool. 

IV.— Tb(  GoTERNiiurr  or  a  ScHoot. 

I,  Tlu  Naiun  and  Objtet  tf  Qui  GapiriMm.- AU  piaaa  of jjOTaniMtit,  if  good,  mnat 

ba  ad^ted  to  the  uniform  lendenciai  of  human  natuie— Qmtificatioiu  rei|uirad  im 

Older  to  goiem  well — Iraponaoce  of  gaiarnmeDt  in  a  achool,  a*  ofian  giving  to  tba 
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ofailil  £nl  ideas  of  anbonliniilicHi— Enential  alio  to  Ihe  Bomrort  of  tb  Teacher— Ts 
Uk  proima  and  happineaa  afthsebildRfl — Diaardertba  taaiMi deloct of  DUOf  aebooli 
— Ditlika  to  Tueh«n  often  eanaad  b*  miagof  ennoBot. 
8.  A  btHBk^p  b/  lb  iViuipla  •/'4<:ii<M  n  CUUtoad  nquini  m  trttr  H  Omn 

itdL — The  prineiptct  annmerxted — Thair  inponaaea — Scriptuia  nrerauSBa  m  llic  in- 
RuPnCR  ai  liJibiU — Wigdam  and  beiwficeoea  of  Ihe  CnaUir  seen  in  the  earij  fonnatioiL 
and  power  of  habita — Diificultj'of  aacertainin;  [DMlrea — Importance  of  kDowin^  tbaiD — 
T>u^  UM  to  be  mada  nrthera  in  KiremlDg  a  >chDaL 

3.  Pmtniai  QBvtnanrni.—OiBenBX  kind  of  rule  at  to  their  ipiril— The  political— 
The  militarj— The  fam '-     ""^ --"- '  --"^     " " ' ■.^--.<.^ 


.    , __ .igtbeapin"l-JTk« 

pnreninl  apiril  muiiletled  hy  God — Sho  id  Chriai-~Tbe  parental  apiril  ahould  gonni 
our  aehooU — Our  debt  to  PeataloiH  for  adnraling  il  as  ponerfoUj — Hia  fnndanwDtal 
principle  in  all  miml  deTolopmant  mid  Mining. 
t.  Asdarifr— Meaning  of  Ibeiami — Abuaa*  of  autboriiT — Modeni  miatakaa — Inpon- 
,.jttHM  of  aulhoritr  in  the  achool-roaoi— Hav  lobe  oaed — AdifriMioa  to  the  natun  of  the 
ULild — Uiitakea  a«  to  governing  Lj  lora  aione — Rnlealo  be  adopted  in  eataUiafaing  and 
namlxining  authoril;. 
5.  Kindmim. — Diatinguiahed   fram  albar  aflectioiiB — Lore  aaaenlial  lo  a  Teacber — 
vttoelc  oTien   raaeiTad   br  ehildrea  wben  tnnsrinwt  fndt  *.a»AM  M  an  unkind 
.    TBacher— inSueoca  of  Kindnaaa — Principlsa  on  vhich   buedr-Manoer  of  canjing 
Iheoi  out— Caution 'againit  aitremee. 

e.  jHKwaj— DefiniiioD— Tamplationa  to  partiaJitr— OhildMiAi  ■ppiedialion  of  jna 
tire — Wriilen  roleaoften  oaaful.  ^ 

T.  JVnr.—lu  abuaea  as  a  principle  of  goTemment  ihown  In  the  condtlet  of 


Infuit  and  JuTaniU  SahooL 

fl.  Appral  u>  PriHcJplt. — NaiutB  nf  principle,  or  aenae  of  right  and  wiinic — EaltliT* 
noaiiion  among  nwtivea  of  kclion — Adnnlagea — The  result,  ■elf-nnmineM,  dee. — 
Perfection  f  f  a  aebool  aa  to  goreninitintT  when  good  conduct  prooeeda  fiDoi  piinoipla. 

10.  Ptnatlian, — Importance  of  thta  princinfo  »■  applied  to  the  comniBeM  of  a 
V!hool-~Children  Id  bsT«  full  oCEDpWion— To  aaancrsie  pleiiure  wilb  ieuninf— 
Te.irtertootll  in  eid  the  public  opinion  of  ilw  aehool— To  ot-'     -■■ ' 


1 1 .  Aneanb. — What  they  are — How  the;  act — Injoiioaa  aa  being  an  attifteal  «i- 

apirit — Aa  exciting  canity  and  nride—Heana  to  be  uiad  to  make  pminlanl  rewardi  ud- 
nci-eii9iiry~K>ainplg  of  Hofn?!— From  our  Infant  Schoola— The  higheit  moliTC*  Is  b* 

,  vuHiTttrd—AoinHi  motiiea  to  be  properlj  dirdctad — Different  wan  of  rniuding 
merit— Value  of  a  reuard  conaiats  not  in  the  ectual  lalue  of  what  la  (lOMwcd,  but  in 
Uie  aaaociBiion  oreated- Revi'nrd  oecaiiianBl  and  not  eipectpd— When  it  i>  not  an  in- 

.  •sntive  lo  exertion,  bat  a  proof  that  merit  ii  recogniied.  it  givea  the  idea  of  Jullioe. 
I^.  Puaukataiu. — Nature,  deaign,  arid  anirit — Difference  hetwcen  puniahmanu  aor- 
irclion,  and  diacipline— The  true  ci^d  of  ptiniihmenl- Mietakee  of  the  pauianai« 
Teii^hei^Effcet*  of  thele  on  1h«  chikl- Poniahment  ahould  ariaa  ottt  of  (ho  fault— 
Cod'i  dealing!  with  ua  our  exampla — Natural  puniahmenla  enniDenUd — CbiUten  to 
be  shown  the  eunneciion  between  ain  ani!  puniahmenl — An  un>ai7ing  punishrnent  im- 
HWaihle — Shoold  differ  according  to  chamclcr  and  dispDailicn,  and  the  nature  of  fanlts, 
&0. — Eiili  of  aeiere  puniahnMote — Imponaneeof  discridinauon — Public  aipwure  a* 
a  piiniahmcnl — Spirit  that  leada  ■  teacher  lo  eipoae  hrr  pupila  for  her  own  gnliiea- 
lioii'^ECTecta  ai  exposure  nn  different  djapoauiona,  and  on  apectafuia^ — Corporal  pan- 
id  unent—Kocnier  and  prsaent  praMie*  oontiaMad— Opinion  of  Dr.  Annld  and  Dr. 
Brvce — PeBlalozii't  rules  for  uaing  it — lu  absence  in  a  good  achool- Eipulaion  vhea 
lo  be  rpaorted  to — Circumalancea  lo  atlend  it. 

13.  EmalBlim. — NafureoTiliB  prtnoipte — U»t«l  afljlicwion — Meaning  of  the  mnd- 
Natural  emulation,  dialinioiahed  frum  Scrifilnre  emulation- "  Gene toua  riTalr?,"!)!!! 
"  rivalry  ■  nieani  of  aelf-kiiowledge,"  faUe  ideaa—Natural  emulation  not  to  be  ttima- 
lated- Diffieuliiei  of  a  Teacher  not  uainf  amalahon- Subatitntet  for  il,  aa— Deiin  to 
Oiarcoow  difficuliiea— To  gala  knowledge— To  ideua  ■  mncfa-lvrvd  TeMhn,  &e. 
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Vn.    SPBCIHBN  OP  LESSONS 


It  is  tbe  pckctioe  for  the  different  teftchera  in  the  lastitutioit  to  dMW 
up  sketches  at  the  lessons  the^  hare  to  give,  and  these  sketches  tre  biers 
inMrted  te<iliBatnt«'  tbe  KwaiMr  fn  which  the  course  of  iDStruetion  U 
.  gndnatcd,  sad  that  Uie  system  may  be  seen  at  work  as  a  whole.  Tho 
flnt  lesson  begins -with  pofnls  of  three  and  fbur  jeare  old ;  the  last  is 
to  the  stud;i)t4  lender  tniniog.  The  lessons  are  given,  in  these  exam- 
ples, bj  the  regular  teachers  of  the  Inslitutioo,  and  not  by  those  who 
are  learning  the  art  of  teaching. 

USSOK  QIVEX  10  THE  LOWEST  DIVISION  Of  TBB  IKFIKT  BOHOOL.— HinEBXB. 
The  SuperiDtondent  expUiaed  to  tbe  campao;  that  the  ot^ect  of  tbe  leaaoa 
'  to  be  given  was  to  develop  the  idea  of  Fonr. 


lit.— I  aball  ezerciw  tbe  chDdren  in  tbe  number  3,  to  Hoartiin  whether  tbej 
'  have  ■  correct  idea  of  it;  drexMnple,  I  wQl  call  a  child  to  bring  me  3  ptHnteia 
fioia  anoDg  maoy,  tlien  3  hotUei,  Ac  To  give  the  idea  of  4, 1  will  add  1 
pohiter  to  tbe  3  pointers,  1  bottle  to  the  3  bottles,  kc,  and  make  the  chlldfea 
obaerve  and  repeat  after  me,  u  I  point,  4  poiutein,  4  bottles,  Ic. 
'  8d— JFo  Mcertein  wbettier  tb^  connect  Hie  li^l  idea  with  the  tuune,  I  will 
aak  Ihcm  to  bring  me  i  pointers,  i  Iiottles,  £c. 

Sd->-To  see  if  tbe;  can  aj^lj  the  name*  themaelTce,  I  wQl  htrid  up  4  botlH 
4  pointer^  Jtc,  and  get  tliem  to  tell  me  how  mimf  there  aro. 

ItuXXj,  I  will  make  tlicm  go  ovet  Cogethor,  in  encocBBion,  the  nmnbera  ther 
have  leamt,  that  tUoj  maj  obloifi  an '  intntth'e  piaxwption  of  enumeratiim,  1 
bottle,  3  bottles,  Jtc. ;  after  tUia  Bute  tbemsaj,.!,  9,  3,4,  several  times. 

Ttat\tr.—\  abould  like  a  llttio  child  to  brlqg  me  S  botliek    Let  Cbsilu  bring 

^nio  i^EliI  natned  brought  3. 
r.— Iihsrightl 
finaml.— No. 
r.— Who  osn  do  iti 
8nmi.—l  on.     - 

A  little  hOY  noo  at  the  bidding  of  the  teadier,  and  brought  anotha  bottle  to 
her,  making  np  the  nnmljer  3. 
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e  pUoed  at  «  little  dU- 


T.—LtA  Smma  bring  then. 

The  little  giil  referred  to  brongtit  the  jHuper  number. 

T.— Now  vha  can  bring  me  B  pointora  I  (refeiritig  to  >om«  tnall  pieoefl  of  wood 
nud  in  tha  loatruotion  of  tho  childran.} 
A  lUtU  Oirl.^1  can. 

The  child  roea  and  brought  the  irambef  of  pointera  required, 
T.—Ba»  she  broQght  tfaem  right  t 

V  '  T-— Now  aome  ohUd  bring  me  1  atcnaa. 

A  little  girl  brought  3  stones  ftom  the  same  place. 

The  teacher  finding  that  tbe  cbildreti  had  a  correct  ide&  of  3,  placed  before 
'theta  tbe  same  artidea  in  groups  of  i,  and  called  upon  them  to  repeat  after  her, 
"(but  pointera." 

.ill.— Four  pointors.    (Tbe  words  were  repeated  three  or  four  tunes.) 

71— How  say,  "  four  stonoa." 

.rf«.— Four  stones. 

The  ssme  repetition  tank  place  Is  tbe  case  of  tbe  bottles  and  ibeOe. 
'    Tbe  i«acber'a  next  point  was  to  ascertain  nhether  the  children  connected  the 
light  idea  wiUi  the  name  4,  when  she  used  iL 

T. — 'Who  can  bring  me  i  p<^ten  t 

The  child  roae  and  brought  them  to  the  teMher. 

T. — How  man7  pointers  are  tliei«  I 

J«.~Foor. 

r.— Then  did  Liny  bring  them  right  I 

IVm  or/our  wCen.—YiM. 

3*.- Now  1  should  like  to  have  *.  bottles. 

A  little  bof  roBs  and  brought  to  the  teocher  3. 

T'.-Is  he  right) 

Sntral  voica.—So. 

T. — Who  eon  malce  the  number  i  I 

A  Halt  Bag.— I  «Ki, 
I    He  tlien  roae  and  brooght  anotbar, 

7*.— Now  how  man;  bottlea  are  there  I 

Stttral  twioo.— Four. 
.    7.— Who  ean  bring  net  sheila  I 

A  UttU  Jby.— 1  can. 

He  brought  them  to  tlie  teacho. 

T.— Is  he  right! 

JKiny  voicu. — Yea. 

The  same  tiling  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  4  stones,  I  stone,  2  stones,  3 
alonee^  4  stonce,  1  bottle,  2  bottles,  3  bottles,  4  bottles,  tc 

The  teacher's  third  point  was  to  see  If  the  children  could  themaelTeB  correctly 
iQply  the  name;  to  do  this^  she  csJIed  upon  them  to  pick  up  4  sbells,  4  stones, 
'  Ao,,  irikich  the;  did  correctly.  Tbey  then  practiced  aumeration  up  to  the  point 
fiie^  bad  reached,  to  obtain  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  increase  of  numbers; 
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titej  Mid  alter  the  teacher,  1  stone,  S  stones,  3  stones,  4  stone* ;  1  bobtl^  S 
bottles,  3  boltlea,  4  botUes;  1,  3,  3,  4. 

T.— Now,  Thomas,  (■ddrewng  one  of  the  oliildreti,)  can  jon  bring  ma  4  lAil- 
dren  t  4  who  are  ritting;  np  nloeljr. 

The  little  bc^  spokeii  to*  roae^  jnlected  3,  and  led  thom  to  the  teacher. 

T.— Well,  Thomas,  have  f  on  brought  4 1 

TSofc— Yes, 

T,(toali.) — Thomas  ia;a  he  has  bronght  4  children  ;  an  there  4  hare  t 

Sftartj/  all,— No.  ■ 

T.— Let  us  count ;  1  ehild,  S  ehildren,  S  children.    Let  me  hsvs  1,  Tbomsa; 

He  fetched  snoUier  boj,  who  walked  belbre  the  rest  to  lalie  bis  place  b;  tlketf 

T.  (tooU.)— Should  he  go  before  the  other  childrenl 

IW  or  Ihne  tFpicu.^Na. 

T. — To  be  enie  not,  he  should  coiae  roimd  behind  them. 

The  cttUd  waa  then  led  round,  and  placed  by  the  dde  of  the  three  children. 

jT.— Now  BSf,  "  1  child,"  (it  was  reposled.f  "  i  children,"  "  E  children," 
children." 

Now  let  throe  children  go  to  their  nests.    Now  one. 

The  chiMrea  tlien  irent  to  their  aeAts. 

7^— WhooaiiBhownieroarBngerBl 

A  little  b07  held  np  all  the  fingers,  and  tbe  thumb  of  both  hands. 

T.  (to  oU.)— Are  there  only  four  therat 

Seetral  voicet. — No. 

r.— See  what  a  number  of  flngBral    How  many  didlsskfort 

Seceral  oricu.— Four, 

The  teacher  then  counted  Gmron  her  own  Angers. 

T.— Now,  Emily,  show  me  tbnr. 

The  little  girl  addressed,  held  op  Chat  number  of  fingers. 

T.—Dofi  mimy  does  Hhe  hold  up  1 

.^B.— Fonr. 

Tlie  lesson  then  closed,  and  the  chDdren  marched  out  of  tbe  room  stngfoj*,  » 
more  advanced  cDtas  occupying  their  plscea.' 


The  Superintendent  stated  that  two  short  lessons  wonld  be  ^ven  to  the  (AD- 
4reu.  The  aim  of  the  flrat  lesson  would  be,  to  nrnko  the  children  observe  tha 
different  perts  of  a  watch ;  tbe  seoond  would  be  on  three  objects,  to  lead  them 
to  obserre  the  quality  of  crumbling.  He  bogj(ed  that  the  age  and  state  oC 
development  of  the  children  might  be  kept  in  mind. 
SkttclL—A  Wakh. 

IsL — I  win  get  the  diildrea  to  point  to  tbe  psrta  of  a  watch,  or  to  soatethfa^ 
that  it  bae^aa  caaet  glass,  bee,  bands,  ic.;  and  will  tell  them  the  right  navea 
If  they  do  not  know  them. 

2d. — I  wilt  load  them  to  observe  and  tell  the  positioD  of  the  different  pait^ 
and  their  number. 

Having  sung  the  song,  "Workaway,"  the  children  commenced  the  lesKtt.    • 
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noAbr.— (HfddtoKnpavateh.)    WlutiilUit 

B*t*rat  toit*t. — A  witch. 

7.— Kow  look  wall,  utd  UU  lu  uma  put 

(7.— Tb«  luuidi. 

T.—Ytt.    Tell  ma  uother  put.* 

AH-Tht  gl>u. 

7*.— Bepeat,  "The  mtohlui  hands  md  a^bu." 

T.—nnd  anoth«r  part  (Tho  rim  or  edge  1*  pointed  to.)  What  do  pn  call 
lUit 

C.—'At  lim. 

r.— AnoliMT  patt.  (A  panaaO  Ii  than  107  part  of  tha  mtah  whkh  yon  eta 
>)qt  aee  when  I  hold  it  up  t 

C.—-Ym,  tbo  inalde. 

7*. — Kow  I  think  700  can  toll  ma  some  other  part. 
,  (7.— The  onlaide. 

T. — ficpoat,  "  The  watch  haa  an  ontiide  and  an  Instde." 

The  cluldi«n  repeated  the  words. 

T.— Yon  have  told  me  the  watc^ had  hand*.    WheredDithehaMUauetl 

C.—Ja  the  middle. 

T.— In  the  middle  of  whatl 

C-TfaefiuM. 

T.— Well,  now  yon  have  told  m*  two  other  parta. 

C. — The  watch  has  a  middle  and  a  hoe. 

2*.— Kow  loll  no  how  DUU17  haodi  the  watdi  haa, 

a— Two. 

Z— Am  the;  both  alike  I 

C-No. 

7*.— Sow  an  they  unlike  I 

C — One  ii  lon){,  the  other  ihort. 

T, — Ba/,  "  The  watch  haa  two  hands,  one  long  and  one  short." 

The  diildreo  did  m. 

T. — Can  you  not  find  out  something  more  about  the  Sue  t 

C— Nnmbei*.   (Other  children,)  Rgnree. 

T. — Bepeat  together,  "  The  &oe  has  numbers." 

ChDdrendoao. 

r.— Tell  me  some  other  part  whioh  ;ou  have  named. 

(?,— The  glui. 
'   T.— Hovman7glaBBeshM  the  waleh) 

a— One. 

T.—Aod  what  does  the  glass  covert     ' 

a— The  &CS. 

T.—Stj,  "  The  watch  has  a  glias,  whtdi  ooTer*  the  boi."  Wall,  now  yon 
bare  been  looking  at  the  watch,  and  have  told  me  what  jon  ean  see.  Who  cas 
tall  when  a  watch  is  near,  even  if  they  did  not  sea  it  t 

C.—l  am.    It  Ucki. 

r.— What  Is  the  Q«o  of  a  watch  I 

C— It  t«Ua  the  clock. 

^iHifJWr.— It  lolls  what  time  it  it. 

f.— Yea,  and  there  is  something  else  which  UUb  the  Ume ;  what  la  it  1 

a— A  dock. 
;  71— Mowl(£nssingBbaDtthe<Joek. 

*Tbt  pane  wcnwrllMD«UbGlialkonsilU«,*iid  (uatoiB  once  or  twto*  ituiiH  lb« 
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The  diflditai  then  tang  with  tlioir  teacher^  a  aoog  commeiidiiK — 
"  Ttw  neat  Uttli}  «tOck,  In  tbe  oorusr  it  ataodo." 


SkeldL—Jb  Develop  Ou  Idea  of  OrwnMvig. 

Irt. — 1  will  bring  lierore  tbe  diUdren  a  lamp  of  talt,  of  (I17  earth,  and  stala 
bread,  and  lead  them  to  obserre  Ibalr  mnbliiig  or  IHability,  bj  rubbing  tbcin 
in  mj  hands,  alao  by  a  aompariaaa  with  a  atooa. 

id. — Tell  them  tbii  qnalitj  ia  called  crumbling,  and  get  them  to  applj  tli(|j 
term  to  each  robstance.  -  \ 

3d. — Call  npon  them  to  iell  me  vhen  we  ought  to  eay  thtngi  are  onimblinjt 

Tiather.—\  have  KTeral  things  to  ahaw  yon ;  let  ma  >ee  if  yon  otn  teQ  iMP 
what  they  are.    (Halda  up  a  lump  of  Hit.)    What  ii  thiif 

CTiUrm.— Salt. 

X— Look  DOW  at  it,  (raba  the  Bolt  in  her  haodi.)  What  do  yon  tee  t  Ilcw'-ia 
fils  salt  now  t  '' 

C—lx  is  in  little  pieoe*. 

T.—What  tavr*  I  dona  (o  iti 

C. — Yon  rubbed  it,  teacher. 

r.— And  what  bappensd  to  the  aalt  t 

C. — It  eame  into  pieoai. 

r.— Repeat  t(«ether,  "  Salt  irium  nibbed  eocnea  Inio  little  pleoaa," 

T. — (Uolda  np  a  pieoe  of  diy  mould.)    Kow  what  have  I  in  my  hand ) 

C.—Dirt— earth. 

r.— Howdoeiltlookl 

<7.— Very  dry. 

T.— Now  look,  and  tell  me  what  I  do  to  it,  (rabiit  in  her  hand.) 

Uany  hands  were  held  out,  to  show  thej  were  ready  to  anawer. 

r.— Will  John  tell  me  I 

C.—\\,  domes  lute  little  pieces  when  rubbed,  like  the  salt 

Children  repeat  tliis. 

r.— (Holds  op  a  piece  of  stole  bread.)    What  la  this) 

C— Bread. 

7*.— Obserre  what  I  do,  and  tell  me. 

C. — You  have  rubbed  it. 

T.— And  what  theol 

C — It  comes  Into  small  piece*. 

r.— Can  you  tell  me  what  sort  of  bre«lit  iat 

C— Stale  brood. 

Tl-CTskeaupastone.)    Wbstlathisl 

C. — A  stone. 

r.— (Rubs  It.)    WhatamldoiDgtatlMBUiiwI     . 

C— Rubbing  it. 

r.— What  happens  I 

C — It  ia  hard,  not  like  the  aolt  ond  slalo  bread. 

7>,_Haw  tell  mo  the  ditToronoe ;  who  can  t 

A  little  girl  ia  selected  to  answer. 

The  salt,  earth,  and  bread,  eame  Into  little  pieces  when  yon  rubbed  them,  bnt 
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T.—VhtX  do  foa  oil  it,  whan  70a  do  M  to  Hie  biud) 

J  cJUM.~CrDinbliii«  it. 

?*.— Yon  mty  aaj  tlio  bread  ia  enunblinf.  Tell  ma  Maia  oUur  tiling*  that  ara 
enimbllng. 

C— Salt— dij  Mrth. 

r.-Whatarethoyt 

C— Crumbling. 

7. — When  inaj  yon  call  tblnga  cmmblin^  I 

C— When  thay  oome  into  little  pleoes. 

T.—Jiow  tell  ma  tame  tliluga  that  ore  not  ornmbling. 

6'.— SloQB,  n-ood,  iron,  leather. 

7.— Now  repeat  together,  "  Thin^  that  oome  into  little  piecea  when  nibbed, 
ar«  EoUed  rrumilin^." 

Vhe  letaoD  here  ended,  m  the  time  was  expired,  and  tba.  Tiaitors  proceeded  to 
tbe  inlant  achool-room. 

A  LESBOS  ON  SOBIPTDM  KATCRAL  niSrOBT.     HIOBKI  Divaioir,  OB  kBYIXOWB 


Silvtr.—To  iUnstrale  the  refiner's  woric— Maloidu,  iii.  3. 

The  Superintendent  explained,  that  tluavaaa  leaaon  onaHvoron,  and  apieco 
of  silver,  the  ol^ject  being  to  throw  light  on  tbe  Scripture  by  means  of  a  natoral 
object.  The  atep  was  moob  more  advanced  than  tliose  already  witneaaod,  the 
children  being  older,  and  their  minds  more  developed. 

lit. — T  will  show  the  cliildren  a  piece  of  siirer,  and  also  some  silver  on) 
qaeetion  them  aa  to  tbe  difference;  one  bright,  reflective,  and  VBluablej  the 
other  impure,  mixed  with  inferior  substance^  which  render  it  inncb  less  valuv 
ble,  and  destroy  its  boat  qualities.  Having  drawn  from  the  cliildren  all  they 
know  as  to  bow  silver  may  be  obtained  tmia  its  ore,  I  will  bring  beibre  thorn 
the  work  of  tbe  refiner.  He  places  the  ore  in  a  fiimace  which  removes  tb* 
earth  united  witli  the  silver,  still  there  may  rcmaio  much  droas,  or  scum,  ta  dull 
ila  brilliancy;  tlie  rcSnot  patiently  sita  watching  tbe  puri^ing  procEos,  he  never 
leaves  his  woric  till  the  bright  metal  reflects  perfectly,  hke  a  mirror,  his  image. 
Then  ho  knows  liis  work  is  done.  I  will  tlieo  write  tbe  result  on  IL^  slats: 
"  Silver  when  taken  from  tbe  earUi  is  veiy  impure,  but  the  dross  Is  separated  by 
fire,  and  when  quite  pure  it  reflecta  perfectly  the  roflnor's  image." 

2d. — I  will  read  Mai.  iii.  3  ;  qaeetion  the  children  aa  to  whom  the  refiner  rep- 
resents; whom  the  wiver.  I  vitl  help  tbe  children  to  trace  out  our  reaemUancs 
to  ailyerore;  so  much  of  sin  mixes  up  with  all  we  do;  sodeflled  by  evil,  that 
we  do  not  reflect  tlie  Saviour's  image,  we  are  not  like  him.  Then  I  will  en- 
deavor to  lead  them  to  see  bow  the  Ssvionr  ia  like  a  refiner ;  be  sends  trials  and 
Cliaatisementa,  which  act  like  a  furnace  in  removing  the  evil  tbat  defiles  us,  till 
we  become  more  and  more  like  himself. 

The  ivsult  written  on  the  ilate,  "  Christ  pudOea  hia  people  &om  sin,  by  send- 
ing tliem  trials  till  they  become  like  bim." 

3d. — Apply  the  eubjecL  Wlut  makes  the  children  like  the  ore?  When  doe* 
their  teacher  act  like  a  refiner?  "Sniom  does  she  wish  them  to  be  like?  Ho^ 
should  they  receive  her  admouilions? 

The  obiidren  liavingsnng — 

A  piece  of  ulver  ore,  and  one  of  bright  ^ver,  were  exUbited  by  tbe  taacher. 
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■    TWnkr.— (Holding  up  the  M^taitvBr.)    What  U  thu) 
^«.— Silver. 
T.-~Vim  U  thUt  (exhibitli];  the  on.] 

T.—Bappcta  ;on  wera  walkiiiff  along  the  itrrat,  and  mv  tbia  Ijing  on  tlw 
jRiiuid,  That  iraiad  jon  call  it  I    Vhat  doei  it  look  like  I 

C. — It  loofci  like  a  piece  of  stone. 

r.— (*^»li>tiiting  the  bright  metal.)    WJiat  do  yon  know  thia  to  be  1 

Att.-Silyer. 

11— Wonid  jon  think  tliiB  alver  I  (preienting  the  ore.) 

C. — It  looks  like  >  piece  of  ooaL 

7*.— Yon  would  not  think  this  silver,  (poiuljag  to  the  ore,)  but  wliea  700  look, 
•t  that  (polndDg  to  the  polished  ailver,)  f  on  know  at  oDce  that  it  U  silver ;  v^ 
difference  do  ;on  ebaerre  in  Uiem  t 

(7.— One  ii  wliite,  and  the  other  is  blae, 

r.— What  besides  ? 

£— One  Is  bright,  the  other  fa  dnll. 

T.—Vov  toll  me  sometUsg  Id  videh  7011  nn  aee  joanelvea,  or  your  Imsga. 

C. — A  looking-glaai. 

r.— Why  can  ire  see  onraelves  in  a  looking-glass! 

C— Became  it  ii  ivfl«ctlVe. 

f.— What  can  jrou  H^  of  akx^dsg-glawt 

C.—U  is  reflective. 

T.— Wbieh  of  Cltete  ia  tike  the  looklng-glaaa  in  thle  reapaot  t 

C— The  bright  silver.  ' 

7*.— Is  this  (holding  np  the  ore)  roSeetive  1 

C-No. 

?:— What  <an  yon  nay  of  thcM  two  t 

The  diltdren  repeated  together,  "  the  one  ii  reflective,  and  the  other  ia  not" 

r.— Which  would  jon  inther  have  t 

K— The  bright  silver. 

J".*— Which  Is  worth  the  most  money  I 

C— The  billet  silver. 

X— And  beeaiue  the  bright  silver  ia  worth  the  moat  money,  what  ia  it  aaid  to 
be  I 

C. — Moat  valuable, 

T. — Can  you  flod  out  soy  reaaon  why  the  ^ver  !■,  Uiia  pieoe  (pointing  to  the 
ore)  is  not  so  bright  aa  in  this  (pointing  to  tike  ulver]  t 

C, — Becnuae  It  is  like  atone. 

J".— What  makes  the  silver  look  like  stone  t  oan  yon  And  oat  1 

61— It  is  mixed  with  stone. 

IV— Silver  ia  taken  from  the  earth  in  tliis  state  (pointing  to  the  ore,)  mixed 
with  stones  and  other  things]  what  Wauld'jou  cull  it  when  thus  mixed. 

tt— A  miitnre. 

r.— What  ia  a  mlxtnn  I 

C. — Several  Ihinga  mixed  np. 

Z— When  water  is  mixed  with  mnd,  vlutldoyoaaay  itial 

O.— "Dirty,"  "unclean,"  "filthy,"  " nnpteaaant." 

7*.— There  ia  another  wordt 

C— Black. 

Z— What  do  yon  aay  it  is  vhen  It  la  nice  and  eleanl 

C— "Clear,"  "freab." 

r.— What  else  I 

(.■-I'uro. 
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T.— Tm,  Kh«ii  it  i*  not  mixsd  it  ia  pure.  Whea  >  thing  li  not  mixed,  yrhtX 
taiti 

C.—Fate. 

T. — Now,  which  of  thua  two  pleoM  of  lUva  ii  pun  t  (A.  pMua.)  Wlut 
wonldyonMi; t)u»i«l  (Bhowiog (^ or*.) 

C— Unpuro. 

T.—Cta  >  chiW  wt««  liM  I 

C.—lmpjin. 

7".— Now  My,  "  That  it  impnt*  rilver. 

The  chUtlien  *U  r^ieat  the  words. 

7.— Now  Mj,  (pointing  to  the  bright  diver,)  "  Tlut  ii  pore  silvet." 

TT— When  iaeUvet  impnrel 

C.—Vbea  it  i«  Mien  ont  of  tho  ground. 

T.—8aj,  "  Whea  silver  is  tint  takan  ont  of  the  grcmid,  It  is  Inipnre." 

The  wordi  were  repealed  bj  the  citm  and  the  teu^er  wrote  them  upon  th« 


T.—Do  jou  think  if  I  were  to  rab  the  ore,  I  ihonld,  by  u>  -doing,  ever  make  it 

C— Ho. 

71— U  poliahing,  then,  tba  way  to  make  it  pom  I    Viiat  ia  it  mixed  withi 

t7.— Stoaoa  and  auth. 

Z— Yai;  and  it  ii  often  mixed  with  lead.  Iflrubbedthelaad,  ilumldl  nuke 
itallvert 

C— No. 

7*.— Mow  oonld  I  get  the  nlver  pnrs  I  (No  auawer.)  Wlut  muat  I  do  t«  ia«k« 
moddy  wator  pore  I 

C. — Take  the  mud  away, 

Z— Y«.    What  do  you  tfalnk  I  moat  do  to  the  ^ver  ore  to  get  It  pure  ! 

C— Tnke  away  all  the  earth  and  atonca  with  nliich  it  ia  mixed. 

T.—I  do  not  think  you  knoir  how  this  ia  done ;  ao  I  will  tell  you.  Tlie  mBD 
who  puriflea  this  ailvcr  ore,  or  reSnoe  it,  puts  it  into  a  veascl,  and  then  he  pnta 
the  Teasel  into  a  Itind  of  furnace.  Do  yoa  know  what  afamaceia)  [J,  panto,) 
It  la  a  kind  of  oven ;  and  when  it  ia  there,  what  do  you  think  the  heat  d««« 
to  it! 

C— Heila  It. 

7^— Ygb,  the  heat  melta  it ;  and  then  what  beoomea  of  all  the  earthy  subatanoes 
wtiich  are  mixed  with  thoailver)  (A  paiue.)  They  riae  to  the  top,  and  the  sil- 
ver remaina  at  the  iwttom.  And  what  do  you  think  tho  moo  who  la  refining  the 
ailver  does  then  to  get  rid  of  the  impuritiea  I  I  think  aome  of  yon  have  aeeo 
jour  mother*  do  aomothing  of  tho  aame  kind. 

C.—Skiia  it. 

7*.— y^  the  man  akima  off  wliat  is  at  the  top.  Now,  what  ia  it  that  aeparataa 
the  impnte  auhatancea  iVom  tho  ailrer. 

C— Tho  heat  of  tbe  Are. 

Tl—Say,  "  The  flre  aepuratca  the  ailver  IVom  the  impure  anhatancaa." 

Tlie  cfaUdreB  repeated  tlua. 

T.— What  ia  the  man  oolied  t 

C— The  refiner. 

T. — How  does  the  refiner  know  when  the  ailver  la  refined  t  (A  ponaa.)  Ton 
aan  not  tell  me.    Uow-doMheknaw  when  idi  the  impuntyiarenovadl' 
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a— When  there  i*  ■  great  Bmoka. 

7.— Not  quite  so.    Would  you  like  to  know  1 

^H.— Te»,  te«4iBr. 

T.— Well,  the  silver,  remember,  in  in  tlwfiUB>e«,uid  the  Are  iieepatnUDg  all 
the  impariljn  ttom  it.  The  refluer  uU  doim  and  looks  at  it,  and  vhen  the  im- 
puritiei  liie  to  the  top,  he  Cakes  them  off ;  tnji  then  he  «ita  down  and  looks  agalo ; 
he  doe*  not  get  '«eai7,  bat  siti  then  and  wBtehai  the  impurities  M  [hay  lisc  up ; 
and  he  takes  them  off  as  ftst  as  they  riw.  At  IM,  all  the  impurities  are  taken 
away,  aod  the  ^Iver  looks  so  bright  that  he  can  see  his  Hks  in  It — be  oan  see  hii 
ovn  image.    What  oan  he  »ee  t 

.^U.— His  Image, 

r.— 8aj,  "  The  silver,  when  pnrUled  perfeoUj,  refleats  the  reflnei's  iiiu(|a." 

The  children  repeated  tUs. 

r.-LikewhatI 

C. — Like  a  lookiug-gliias. 

7.— Yes.  If  70a  look  in  a  looking-glass,  what  do  joa  aae  therol  Ton  aee' 
yoni  image.  Well;  the  'sQver  do«a  joat  the  aame  aa  the  locUng'glaa*.  The 
refiner  site  and  watches  it  all  the  time  it  is  in  the  fnmac*. 

A  Uttlt  Berg. — Teacher,  how  does  ha  toneh  it  irhen  he  wanta  to  do  idj  thing 
with  it,  and  it  Is  so  hot  % 

r— Think— what  doe*  yoor  mother  nae  ? 

C. — Uses  a  spoon. 

T.— Tea ;  ha  uaos  a  spoon.  He  rita  (hen  and  skima  it,  until  h«  can  see  bit 
image  in  it.    What  does  he  know,  thent 

C^.— That  the  silver  is  pure. 

A  I(Hi<.£lDf.^Woiildhegat  the  ^rer  oat  of  that  atone  t  (pointing  to  the  ore.} 

I^—Oh,  yes,  Jackaon  ;  and  that  ia  the  way  In  which  men  get  It.  It  i«  at  flnt 
an  mixed  with  imparities ;  bnt  they  break  It  up  Into  amaU'  plaeea,  and  pnt  it 
into  the  funuuie ;  and  then  bow  la  it  made  pore) 

J«.-Bj-  fire. 

The  teacher  then  wrote  on  the  slate,  "When  silver  la  taken  out  of  the  earth 
itia  inwro..  Jt  is  taparated  from  its  impurities  by  " — whatT 

«— By  flro. 

T.— Ahd  when  It  perfectly  rcfleota  the  image  of  the  reflner,  then  it  ia  ill'-whal 
ttaMI'    . 

<7.— Then  It  is  pun. 

The  teadier  having  written  all  these  points  on  the  date,  the  chUdran  repeated 

T. — What  will  the  ailver  do  when  it  is  pure  1 

C— BoAoet  the  image  of  the  rednet: 

r.— What  doea  the  refiner  do  if  be  atto  not  see  hia  image  In  Itf 

C.~He  pnta  It  on  the  fire  sgdn. 

T. — Vea ;  he  will  not  take  It  aw^  until  he  mcb  his  image,  and  when  he  sees 
hie  image  perfectly  reflected,  what  does  he  do  with  the  ailver  t 

^.-Hetakeeitoat. 

T. — Yea ;  ha  would  not  keep  it  in  a  minute  after — he  takes  it  ont  Immediately. 

7*.— Tell  me  the  two  thing*  abont  which  the  refiner  ia  carefLil. 

C. — He  is  carehl  not  to  take  the  silver  ont  of  the  fnmaoe  till  it  it  pun;  and  he 
Is  careful  not  to  keep  it  there  when  it  is  pure 

T. — And  how  doaa  he  know  I 

C^Wlion  it  is  pare  It  nlecta  hia  Image. 

T.~Now,  dear  children,  1  have  iriveo  yea  lUaloasoa  on  reOning  silver,  to  lea^ 
you  to  underaiand  what  Jeaoa  Chriat  doea  for  us.    Listen  to  this  paiaago  of 
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Scripture.  Speaking  of  the  Lord  Jesa*  Chriat,  [t  wys,  "  Re  ahall  idt  *s  a  refiner 
uid  purifler  of  silver,  and  he  ehsll  pnrity  bit  pcoplo,  uid  pnr^  them  ■■  gold  and 
•Uver,  that  they  may  offer  to  the  Lord  ui  offering  in  righwousncaa."  (Thea« 
words  were  read  by  the  teacher  twice.)    Who  la  gpokcD  of  here  I 

C— Chriat, 

7.-'Who«haU"ritF 

.^U,— Chriat 

T.—A»  whM  ahall  he  sltt 

iknrat  voiixt. — Aa  a  refiner. 

r.— Ye>,hsahalldasoiDethlng]:kelrhatthcrefinerdoes.  "HeahAIlait  aa  « 
refiner  and  parificr."  Repeat  thoao  wotda.  (The  children  did  ao,}  And  what 
■ballhedal    (A  pauM.)    "  He  ahall  purify  hia  people."    'Wbatahallhe  dot 

All.—"  He  ihall  pnrify  hie  people." 

T.~-"  He  ahall  purity  hia  people,  that  they  may  offer  to  the  Lord  an  offaiinf  to 
Tighteonaneaa."  Now,  let  tue  lee ;  Chiiai  ia  hera  spoken  of  aa  a  refiner.  What 
doea  ■  refiner  do  I 

C— PurUea  lilver. 

T. — lea,  or  any  molaL    Bat  what  doei  Chiiat  parijyi 

C. — Hia  people. 
•  r.— Why  do  hia  people  want  poriiyingl 

C. — Becanae  they  are  alnnera. 

Tl—Tea,  becauae  they  are  aioncn.  Whioh  of  thsae  two  thinga  are  welikel 
(Exhibiting  the  diver  ore  and  the  bright  rilver.) 

C~W«  are  like  the  ailver  ore. 

r.— What  did  we  aqr  of  the  ore  t 

C. — It  ia  impare. 

T. — Sea,  it  ia  mixad  with  impnritisa ;  and  what  part  of  na  Is  ao  t 

C— Our  heaiU. 

T. — How  are  our  heaita  like  ulver  ore  I 

C— They  are  aiufuL 

T*.— Another  wordt 

(7.— They  are  hard. 

?:— AguDi 

C. — "Stony,"  "  miied." 

7*.— With  what  are  our  heaita  mixed  t 

(7.~MiiedwitheLn. 

7*.— Give  me  a  text  which  aaya  that  our  haaitaarenJxed  with  ^t  (A  panae.) 
"  We  are  all  aa  an  mcloan  thing."    Sepeat  that. 

The  children  repeated  the  text 

T.— Well,  now  let  na  examine  a  liulo,  and  aae  what  ia  mixed  np  with  na,  and 
What  makea  na  Impure.  When  you  aame  hece  in  the  morning,  and  all  knelt 
down,  what  OQght  your  thonghta  to  have  been  t 

C— Pore. 

T.— Whet  should  they  have  been  abont  I 

a— About  Qod. 

T.— Whilat  the  prayer  waa  h^ng  npeMed,  what  ahonld  yon  have  been  think- 
ing about! 

C — Abonl  Ood  and  heaven, 

T.— Now,  do  not  answer  me ;  bnt  all  of  yon  tty  and  remember  how  yon  pnyed 
thia  morning.     (A  panae.)     What  ia  oonUnoally  mixed  with  your  tlioaghta  I 

a— Sin. 

r.— During  the  Bible-loason  thla  morning,  when  yon  wen  repeating  texli  of 
Scripture,  your  thoughM  were  not,  I  faar,  all  about  Ood;  many  ot  yon  wore 
thinliing  about  other  tblngH,  If  thia  b«  tbeoaae,  wfcst  war*  your  IfeougUa  ndxed 
with  at  that  time  t 
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.     C— Silk 

7*.— WliU  in  our  tliaogliU  too  ofleq  mixed  willi  when  ts  tra  at  ohaiuh  I 

C.—Sia. 

T.— Yes,  ain  ii  Omni  also.   What  then  am  our  thonghw  I 

C— SinfuL 

r.—Is  it  onir  our  thoDghta  that  are  wnnil  t    Vlutbe^iut 

C— Our  )ie«rU  «re  linfiil. 

T. — Tell  me  eomo  things  tbat  make  our  hc«rt«  Impure. 

V^fertnt  CiUdrtn, — Anger— pride — lying— stcaUng. 

T, — Yes,  and  mui;  more  ;  oni  hearts  are  mixed  up  with  ain.  How  what  niDft 
1>e  done  to  our  hufia  to  nuke  thtai  para  I   What  was  done  to  the  mlver  ore  I 

C. — It  waa  purified. 

3!— From  what  wag  it  aeparated  t 

C. — From  ita  drou,  ita  Imparitioa. 

T. — And  what  louBt  the  heart  be  scparatad  from,  tn  order  to  become  pure.  (A 
pauee.)    What  an  the  impuritiiM  of  th«  beaitl 

C— Sine. 

7.— What,  then,  mnat  be  sepanted  from  the  heart } 

C— Our  sins. 

T. — Yes,  the  heart  muat  be  aepaistad  ttom  tin ;  vho  only  can  do  that  I 

C~ — Jeana  Christ. 

r.— When  he  puriflM  the  heart,  who  doo»h«  act  llkel 

C— The  refiner. 

T. — The  text  sajs,  "  Ho  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  paiifler  of  dWer."  Repeal 
Ihoao  worda.  (The  children  obeyed.)  "He  ahall  purify  hia  people."  "And 
pnTge  them  aa  gold  and  ailver."    (Repealed.)    Now,  bow  is  the  rilver  paiifle<lt 

JStttral  reita.—Bj  fire. 

T. — How  does  Christ  pariiy  hia  people! 

C— "  By  hia  Word  "— "  bj  hia  Koly  Spirit." 

7.— Yes;  buCit  isdifflcnlt  to  purity  oar  sinrul  hearta;  there  is  something  Jesus 
ia  obliged  tn  do  to  us.  Wheo  you  ore  nsnglity,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  wrong  mixed  up  with  your  condact — a  great  deal  of  Inattention  and  dlaobo^- 
ence,  what  do  I  do  t 

r.— Why  do  I  punish  yon  I 

C,~To  make  ua  good — pure. 

T,— To  make  you  better.  Now  tell  me,  what  do«a  Chriat  do  to  Ua  people ; 
how  docs  he  purify  themt 

C — Be  pnniihea  them. 

T. — Tell  me  some  punishmctit  he  givea  hia  people.    Bow  doea  he  poniah  t 

A  UUia  Aijr.— With  biimatoiM  and  avertMUng  fire. 

T. — Yea,  but  that  ia  everlaatlng  pimisbmont ;  then  are  punlehmcnta  which  ha 
aenda  to  make  ua  betloi'  whilst  we  are  on  oarth.    Dofou  know  onet 

C. — (After  a  pauae.)    Sickness. 

71— Yea ;  ho  lays  as  on  a  sick  bod,  that  we  may  be  led  to  seek  Jesus.  When 
voD  have  been  naughty,  and  are  punished  for  it,  wbat  do  yon  aayl 

C.—"  1  will  be  better."    » I  will  be  good." 

7,— You  aay  you  will  be  good,  and  you  ask  to  b«  fotgiven ;  why  doaa  Chriit 
•end  affliction  upon  hia  people  1  ' 

C.—(A!Ut  a  passe.)    ThM  It  mf  i>*ke  thorn  wiah  to  be  good. 

7*.— Aad  what  ought  they  Uiea  to  do ) 

C— To  pray  to  God  that  they  may  beoomo  better. 

r.— When  Bin  tempts  them  agMn,  what  ia  Jesiu  obliged  to  do  I 

C— To  punish  thciD  again. 
'    T'.M.^nd  what  does  ha  wish  lo  take  from  them  by  punjahmentl 
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C— 81a. 

T.— Then  Christ  Kndi  iSiation  to  pnrtfy  them— W  mice  Ova  good.  And  til 
the  time  they  ire  illlicted  what  doei  dirfet  do  I  ' 

C, — He  vatche*  theni. 

T.— Tea,  he  wMchea  them.  Nov  I  will  repcM  the  text  egain  i  "  He  eholl  lit  u 
■  reftneTiiid  purifler  of  bUvm,  uid  he  eb»n  purity  hi»  people,  uid  purge  thcia  m 
l^ld  and  lilTer,  Uut  thej  may  offer  to  the  Lord  in  offering  in  righteoosaew." 
What  ought  ths;  to  beeome  after  their  affliglioa  I 

Stttrai  t<>iet4. — Pare. 

T.— Tel,  more  pure;  then  what  is  the  affliction  Bent  to  do! 

C, — To  purify  them. 

T.— How  does  Chriat  «lt  I 

C — An  a  raflner. 

T. — What  do  the  affiietiona  which  Jerai  aenda  hla  people  do  Co  them  t 

C— Puriijr  them. 

j;— How  does  the  rcfloer  know  when  the  rilver  la  pare  I 

C.—lt  reflecta  hit  tmnge. 

r.— How  are  Chriit'a  people,  when  putifled,  like  the  ailier! 

C— They  lefleot  hi*  Ima^e.  ' 

T. — Tea,  they  become  more  and  more  like  Jem*.  Ko#  yoa  nnderatand  how 
JeaoB  is  like  a  reflaer.  Bepeat  together :  "  Josoa  la  the  rUltter  of  hie  people,  and 
puriflea  their  hoarta  fhim  ain." 

The  Tisiton  proceeded  to  the  JuvcnQe  School 

U8B0H  OH  THX  KO>rra  or  om«BiB. 

THB  JUVIBl 

The  Superintendent  explained  that  tbia  Icmob  dUbnd  from  the  otber  leasona 
in  being  talher  an  examinatioD  than  a  lesson.  The  object  bore  waa  to  induce 
the  children  to  obeerre  the  changee  vhich  take  place  in  the  weather,  and  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  to  reason  upon  tbem.  This  oonrse  of  to9- 
Bona  formed  a  kind  of  natural  history  of  the  year.  The  teacher  would  gueetliin 
the  children  as  to  what  thoy  had  observed  during  the  month  of  October. 

SfctfA  '        » 

L —  Oentral  appeartaa  qf  2fabtn. 

Weather  in  the  banning  of  the  month  aometjmea  calm  and  mild ;  somcljiiei 
the  galea  which  generally  blow  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  continue 
through  the  first  week  of  October ;  heavy  clouda,  with  bright  gieaioa  of  aun- 
ahine,  are  often  aeeti  tiirm^faont  the  day ;  call  attention  to  the  brSliancy  of 
their  appeannce,  with  the  naiog  and  setting  sun.  TTpon  the  whole  the  weather 
la  fine;  twenty  flne  days  are  goBcmtly  expected  during  the  month. 

U.—Sigrao/  Winter. 

1.  The  days  become  perceptibly  shorter,  and  the  mornings  and  evoniuga  be- 
come gradoallj  mote  chilly,  change  of  clothing  required. 

S.  T^^tation  begina  to  lose  its  color;  eome  leaTea  of  tree*  and  shrubs  Ul; 
those  wMcb  lemain  aaaune  an  aluoat  emdlesa  variety  of  color  in  their  progroaa 
from  green  to  blown.  At  no  aeaioo  of  ttie  year  doea  nature  present  us  with  so 
many  cbai^tea.  Tliis  change  of  tlie  Imvm  ia  chiefly  owing  to  the  gradoal 
dsBcent  of  the  sap,  which  makca  tbem  dry.  Having  now  served  tbetr  purpcao. 
as  Gir  as  regards  the  tree,  thoy  Ihll  off;  but  here  their  use  does  not  end;  when 
life  ceases,  they  are  soon  di-coinposed,  and  Hieir  olementB  again  return  to  the 
earth  to  cnrith  and  prepare  it  fiir  frcsU  vegetation. 
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He  gndnal  rtimpimarum  4>f  ioaecta,  and  swaUowa,  and  other  Eimuuer  bird«i 
togethra  witb  the  ailence  of  Utq  sinfpi^  bird^  UkHigli  tha  noUe  of  tlie  robin 
and  tbe  blackbird  are  Btili  beard. 

Fl0(b  of  water-lbirl,-  end  other'  wiaUr  btrda  of  paaaage,  now  Tetan,  driven 
fromnortbeni  climates  bf  (bemld,andb7W»ntof  fbod.  Of  tbew  bts  the  dueic, 
the  woodcock,  tbe  Bnipe,  and  othEvra;  the  latter  (bed  in  Boft,  marahf  plsoee;  the 
bnner  are  found  In  lakes  and  ponds.  Call  atteotion  to  the  order  of  their  fligb^ 
their  inatinct,  the  nature  of  their  covering  at  this  aeiison,  and  then  to  tbe  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  Him  who  has  created,  and  who  watches  over  tbe  whole. 

III. — Ihrminy  and  Oardening. 

1.  PloDghing  and  aowii^  wheat. 

S.  Gathering-  in  potatOM,  turnip*,  beeti.    Pelliog  timber. 

3.  Tninaplanting,  collecting  tlie  remaining  frcjls,  &a,  ke. 

TtaAtr. — What  aott  of  weaUier  havo  ve  genenllf  during  the  montb  of  Ooto- 
ber!  , 

ChUdrm. — Changeable. 

7*.— Whw  u  «be  KMahec  nMt  Mttled  I 

C— In  (oairaer  and  winter. 

Z— What  is  the  difereniM  bntween  aammar  and  winter  t 

C.—U  la  warm  in  somlnar,  and  cold  in  winter. 

T. — Does  it  pass  at  oace  fi-otn  vanu  to  cold  I 

C— Ho,  grodiuilly, 

7",— Which  month  of  QiB  nntomn  1»  October  I 

C.—'nie  aeoond. 

7*." What  difhrenee  wonld  jon  ezpe«t  to  And  between  the  weather  in  Julj  and 
tn  October  I 

C— It  would  ba  mndh  the  warmest  in  Jolf . 

T. — Xaa.  October  and  January  would  be  aboat  midway  between  Bummer  and 
.  winter.  Bnt  auppoea  we  take  the  bat^iwing  of  Ootober,  what  sort  of  weather  do 
wegeneiaUy  And  thenl 

C.-MUd. 

T. — So  ;oa  remembar  what  the  mominga  are  in  September  ! 

C-ChiUy. 

T. — Ton  remember  that  there  are  two  periods  of  the  year  somewhat  differant 
'  from  tbo  rest.  Genorally  spesUng,  it  is  tnild  enly  in  October ;  but  toward  the 
end  what  Is  Itt 

a-CoW. 

Zl-— Ym,  it  is  rather  cold.  What  i>  the  ai^«M«Bc«  genetaUy,  if  we  go  o«t  Into 
the  eooMij  and  look  at  the  i>ky  t 

C. — The  aky  is  hasy,  and  the  elood*  are.  black  and  hid*  tha  sun. 

T. — What  difference  is  there,  generally  Bpeaking,  botweon  the  ttlouda  !n  Ooto- 
ber, oonsidoring  the  month  as  a  whale,  and  sDob  si  we  haro  to-day  I 

C. — Thoy  are  brighter  and  elearor  io  October. 

T'.'What  sort  of  a  cload  is  tiiis  which  we  hare  to-day  f 

C— A  sttatons  dond. 

T. — Tea;  what  they  call  in  the  booIcB  a  stntons  elottd,  coreiing  the  sky  fhnn 
and  to  end.    If  it  be  not  a  whole  oWd,  wliat  do  yoa  oaU  hi 

C. — "Diapened,"  " paita  of  a  okmd." 

T.— What  da  we  see  between  tbe  pam  t 

C— Kne  ak J. 

7.— And  what  besides  I 

C — The  Ban  peeping  through. 

T. — Tee,  the  sun  peeping  through.    Wo  have  heavy  donds  scattered  tluoogh 
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Ae  ikj,  but  litre  and  then  ve  •««  the  bha  A7,.Bd-AM  bflfht  nn  paei^iv 
.   Umo^.    What  ka<ii«fiMi«bMm)l,ia«niiDffiDde<«Blaiv>civthafaoTi>oDl 
C — It  appean  like  gold. 
^HoUn- vOMH.— It  U  Uka  cloada  li^el  vilk  gold. 

^  (Atni  WHM.— It  b  lika  a  IB  of  pdd.    . 

7*.— Yea ;  that  u  b«tUr  atUL  Well,  then,  lot  ma  -write  tUa  down :  "  The  he- 
ginning  of  October  ia  mild ;  toward  the  end  it  ia  rather  cold ;"  and  throDghont 
^B  month  wa  have— what  aart  of  olouda  I 

C. — Broken  dooda. 

7.— With  whit  peeping  Ihroofrh! 

C— The  ann  and  the  bine  aVy. 

r.— Now,  we  luvo  aaid  that  the  beginning  la  mild,  and  the  wd  cold.  What 
does  tnat  denote ) 

6'. — The  approach  of  winter. 

T.— There  ace  Mvoral  other  aigni  which  danoto  tba  applMirh  of  winter.  I«t 
lu  take  them  in  their  order.  To  bi^in  with  the  da^a.  VhM  do  Jon  obaerre  in 
the  d^a  t  ... 

(7.— The;  get  ahoiter. 

7^— Whetbeaideaahorterl 

tf.— Colder,  ■  -  ■  ■ 

T.— When  ia  the  cold  ehleflf  Alt  t 

C— In  tho  eTeaing  and  in  the  morning. 

Tho  teacher  then  wrote  on  the  elate:  "the  weather  toward  wlQtcc  become* 
cold  and  the  days  ahotter."* 

T. — Do  we  miilEe  anj^  chimgeH  in  reipect  to  ouiw^lvea  1 

C. — Yea ;  wa  pnt  on  wanner  ciotlilng. 

7*.— What  doei  the  tact  of  our  being  obliged  to  pot  on  wanner  clothing  remind 


6'.— The  berricB  fonnd  in  the  hedg«i. 

?:— We  aholl  come  to  that  preaentlj.    How  do  the  flelda  loakia  Jnljand 

C.— Ever;  thing  ia  green. 

7*.— ir  wegooutiatbo  month  of  October,  what  do  we  aea  t 

C.— The  leavea  are  &lling  off  the  treea. 

Anvtifr  CDKV. — And  they  on  getting  jcilow. 

T.— "  The  leaves  of  the  trees  get  f  cilaw ;"  that  ia  One  piunt.  The  Ubvm  also 
begin  to  fsU  otf;  but  only  very  few.  Uctobor  ia  not  the  greet  month  ibr  the 
fulling  of  leavca.    Thoy  begin  to  fall,  it  ia  trae ;  sod  what  other  clwage  begimT 

C. — Tbcy  change  in  color. 

.,1  iH>y.— Muter,  what  makea  tho  leaves  cliange  their  color  (    Ii  it  the  coldt 

T, — Keep  that  in  mind,  and  oak  me  igaia  preaenll;.  What  ia  the  color  of  Icavea 
in  July  I 

C— Green. 

r.^Wbat  in  Novemberl 

C. — Brown  or  dark. 

r.— While  in  their  vigor  what  are  they  I 

C— Green. 

?■.— And  when  they  fhll  offi 

f.-Brown. 

r.— Do  they  ohnngo  at  onto  from  green  to  brown  I  . 
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r.~Ha,  thajr  gtt  biown  gnduDr. 

T.—la;  *adi>bta.7oaeowi|iliO«tDbar«Dd  look  it  tbctrMi,  wlutdofon 
And  wtth  recpsd  to  oolorl 

C. — Thers  in  differant  alMdei ;  jtiiow,  and  light  gnMO,  ind  brown. 

7*.— From  what  color  do  tbej  changttl 

C— From  grant  to  brown. 

T—Jbaj  ■snima  >  nrietr  of  colon  H  Aej  -put  from  gjsen.  to  bmwn.  Jfow, 
Tbomaa  jHkwm  Hked  nig  jiutnow  vhj  Isavw  change  thair  ookir.  Cutuiy  onB 
tdlhimi 

C— Tha  up  u  parlBed. 

T. — What  made  tha  learaa  grow  ! 

a— Tba  aap. 

T — When  tba  aap  goes,  what  takes  place  1 

(7.— The  leaf  begitu  to  bda. 

T.— Doet  alt  tha  Mlor  go  «  oaeel 

C-No,  gr«diNUr- 

T.—A»  the  aap  Ibbtcs  it,  what  takim  plane  in  the  loafl 

C— It  witbent  aw^'  graduaUr. 

r.— What  is  the  offloe  of  the  leafl 

C— To  parity  the  up. 

7:— What  beoomea  of  tba  ai^  when  It  ii  pmiiadl 

C. — It  goes  into  the  tree. 

r.— What  oaa  ia  the  w^i  to  the  tree  f 

£7.— It  it  the  noumbmont. 

T.— What  haa  the  leaf  loMI 

C— Ita  nooriahment. 

T. — And  when  it  baa  no  noariabment,  what  happenit 

C. — It  maat  wither  and  din. 

r.— Vi!s  ;  the  asp  bung  all  gone,  the  leaf  bile  off.  la  the  leaf  of  uttIm  to  the 
troo  aoj  longer  t 

(7— Kd. 

r.— Wlut  hsa  it  done  I 

C. — It  has  paiifled  the  eap. 

■T.^H  it  of  any  mors  tervke  anTwhant 

C. — Yoa;  as  manare. 

T. — The  leaf  deeajra,  and  beoomea  Donriahmsnt  fb(^— what  I 

C— Tha  aaith. 

Z— What  a  bMoUfbl  provjaion  thli  la  tbr  reatoring  tiis  richneaa  that  baa  been 
drawn  out  of  the  earth  I  Yoa  see  nothing  ia  thrown  awaf  b;  oar  great  Creator. 
Tell  me  a  Icason  irhich  tbe  stady  of  hia  Works  teocbea  na  I 

C— Not  to  be  waatetbl. 

7!— Wo  have  mentioned  some  of  tbe  changes  which  happen  In  Ootobar.  Of 
what  does  tbe  falling  of  the  leaf  roodnd  OS  t 

C— Of  the  approach  of  winter. 

T. — Now  let  na  And  aoinotlung  more  reminding  niof  tbaapprooab  of  winter  1 

C. — Some  birds  leave  tliis  oountry  ;  thoy  go  to  warmer  oonntfies. 

T. — Yon  a^d  that  the  maminga  and  evoningi  got  ooldcr,  and  wo  were  obliged 
to  change  oar  clothaa.    What  b^pens  V>  tbe  ooveiing  of  animala  I 

C— It  gete  thl<4er. 

T'.—Yee ;  tlint  we  know  from  the  atndy  of  thdr  natanl  blatorf .  What  Is  the 
object  of  thill 

C— To  keep  them  wsnn. 

T.—ytt ;  and  agun  we  lea  tba  wiadom  and  goodnsn  of  God  In  his  provlwon 
fbr  the  oomfoit  of  animals.     There  are  some  birds  whidi  leave  onr  00imt>7,  b«- 
aMMieiatooaoldlbrtbein.    WbatbMaanlha**! 
81 
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'■:£.— TIm  iwaDoir. 

71— Yu;  Aid  what  bird!  eoDM  to  nil 
,  O— Tbs  Mlon  gooM,  th*  voodaock,  the  inipe. 

r.— Wh7  an  thef  obligMl  to  ooma  I 
-  C—BMMiMtha  coonU?  whiohllicf  <Miti*fi«mMM«dil. 

71— Yu ;  bat  then  ii  another  raaaon. 

C— Bcsaoaa  the;  «ati  gM  no  fcod. 
.  T'.'-Ymi  thaaa  an  tka  two  thlDga  vhkk  alvajm  caoM  Unb  to  mifnU:  mat 
of  fiMid,  and  tba  naowut]'  for  t  oba&g*  of  cliiDtte.    What  gnldea  tlu  birda  la 
thokTmigratloiut 

C._Itutinct. 

r.— Who  impknted  thi*  loHinetl 

a-Qod. 

7*.— What  ara  birdi  that  coma  to  na  in  winter  callod  t 
f  .—Krdi  of  paMage. 

T. — Aod  whsQ  wa  BM  tbem  aniilng,  what  do  tli«f  nimind  ua  of  I 

C— The  qiproach  of  winter. 
1-7',— Now,  if  we  wen  to  go  Into  the  gardena  at  tUi  isaaon  of  At  year,  how 
•boold  we  lee  tha  gudener  emplo/sdl 

C — Id  ^giging  ap  tha  eaith. 

T. — What  dojon  obaarve  iDgardiii*  In  aatdiDli) 

C— The  flowen  an  In  ased. 

7*.— What  IB  tha  oM  of  the  leed  t 

C. — To  produco  Sowan  next  year. 

T. — Do  ;oa  ncollsct  reading  about  a  ver;  Sae  old  geiUleman  who  came  is  wilh 
kia  handa  fiill  of  aomethingt 

C— Aatumn. 
'  7*.— Tea ;  Che  autucnn  cropi  he  had  in  hii  hand.    What  an  thcaal 

(?.— Com. 

T. — Some  ftnlla  are  gathered  In  October.    How  do  psople  gattwr  tti«m  t 

C— They  have  Uddon,  and  the;  go  up  the  tree*  with  batketa. 

7*. — Why  do  they  not  ahaka  the  treea  at  onoe,  and  let  tlMfniitMloff  thotnt 

C.—Beauit  It  would  bruiga  the  ftnit. 

T. — Then  la  another  employment  of  the  gardener  in  Ootobar. 

C— Tnnaplanting. 

T*,— Why  doea  he  tranapUntI 

C— That  the  plants  may  grow  the  better. 
'  T'.—Vca;  but  con  you  teU  m*  another  reaaon  1    What  doM  he  want  for  Iham 
whan  winter  ia  approhcbiog  I 

C-Wannlh. 

r.— Doea  he  take  them  irom  Bheltared  places  and  put  them  in  a  field  I 

C— No. 

T, — He  knowa  that  the  winter  Ii  approaching,  and  he  providaa  lor  tha  JOung 
and  tender  pknta  by  patting  them  under  cover,  or  in  plaoea  of  ahelCer.  There  ia 
•nothsrreUMkfbr  transplanting  in  autumn  in  pretareoceloaniiuner.  Wbatpaiaaa 
from  planta  whan  the  aun  alilnea  mnch  upon  Uiem  I 

C— Moisture. 

r.— Yes ;  they  eraporata  a  qoanlilj  of  midBtim,  and  how  do  Hut  *^*^ 
look  I 

C. — Diy  and  withering, 

71— By  what  means  con  tbey  npieniBh  the  moiatun  they  Ida*  t 

C— The  fibers  of  the  root  suck  it  <^  fivm  the  earUi. 

T.—T^ov  whon  a  plant  is  jost  ramovod,  will  tlisroota,  doyontUnkf  aataa  wall 
aa  they  did  when  they  wen  in  thtai  tdd  utuation  I 
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T. — Now,  thin,  tiy  and  flnd  out  vhf  It  i«  Letter  to  tnoupUnt  [Janti  In  antBiiii 
tlun  in  ■nnmicr.    Toa  know  enongh  to  (dl  ma, 

C. — Bccaiue  in  antamn  the;  do  not  g«t  rid  of  lo  mnoh  niaUlnre,  bo  it  la  not  M 
mnoh  oouaequenoa  If  the  roota  do  not  )ack  up  to  modb. 

T.—'Bigbt;  and  whingardaaamUanq»laatintninnLer,  vhjdo  thef  ftwdathUr 
plnnta) 

C.~That  tbere  may  not  be  ao  mnoh  moiatnra  taLsn  from  them  b;  the  (On. 
.  JV— Now.gooTarwithmathoindkabimaof  thsqipraaohof  irintar,  wkidi«« 
have  DUDtioDgd; — 

1.  The  weather  becuMDea  oold.  l 

5.  The  daja  get  ahoit.  > 
B.  The  leavea  chaoge  color  and  bej^in  to  lUl.  '^ 
t.  The  clothing  of  anlmala  geta  thicker.                                                        "^ 

6.  Birda  migrate.  -  ' 
(The  time  fbr  tbis  Imsod  expired  befbro  the  teadier  could  work  out  tberemaff- 

tag  subjoctB  of  his  Bfetch,)  j 

The  viaiton  ^fo}.  DCjU  ijnto  tho  Students'  truning'rooni,  to  beer  the  nmnHa 
oC  the  Head  Master  on  the  preceding  leeaoos. 

Siad  JTufer.— What  iraa  the  ohj'eot  of  the  Snt  leaaont 

Btudtna—To  daveiop  the  idea  of  four. 

J7!  Jf.— Can  700  leil  dib  wlut  we  wanted  tho  <diildnn  to  obterref 
■S.—To  oTwerve'ninnbertJbrtheinwIveB. 

K  IT— Oar  objoflt  in  thla  flnt  *tep  waa  to  onlUvate  the  intaidve  perception  of 
number.  Yoa  perceived  that  tJie  teacher  jlnt  directed  the  children  to  the  oLJeoli 
aa  lliej  vera  presented.    What  waa  done  next  t 

8. — The  name  of  tho  number  waa  giTen. 

K  JT— Vhat  nextr 

S. — The  children  themaelTea  applied,  or  made  nse  of  the  name  leamt. 

n^'3f. — TtB ;  the  cbildrvD  were  eierelied  tn  naing  the  name  to  eipraat  tb« 
Idea.    Why  waa  thia  done  I 

;9.— To  lii  both  on  their  minda. 

S.  if. — Can  ;oa  tell  me  why  a  varietj  of  objaota  wore  naed  t 

5. — That  the7  might  obtain  an  abatract  Idea  of  the  number. 

J?.  If.— Yet ;  that  they  might  eee  it  did  not  l»loiig  to  ooe  Ht  of  oligecta,  bnt 
mt^tbeoi^Bd  toalL    What  was  tbe  snl^eot  of  the  second  lesuml 

8. — The  fliM  part  was  on  a  watch,  fbr  the  children  to  obaorve  ita  parta. 

S.  if, — What  qnall^  wera  the/  taught  to  obaerre  In  the  aecond  Icaaon  t 

A— Crumbling. 

Jf.  if.—Can  joa  tell  me  one  ptincipiJ  object  of  early  cdncation  I 

A— To  cnltiTite  olncrvatloD. 

S.  Jf;— Is  that  the  only  object  of  earfj  edlcallonT 

j8.— To  strengthen  sU  the  Ikcnltics. 

M,  if.~Yt» ;  to  coliJTBte,  strengthen,  aud  diniit  the  tkciiltlw.    Where  shonU ' 

A— Where  die  dilld  h. 

S.  JT— What  do  yoo  meanl 

A.'-We  onght  to  coma  down  tnffldently  low  to  take  the  child  jiiat  at  the  polot 
of  hi*  own  experienM. 

Bi  if. — Yea  ;  then  to  earr;  out  the  object  of  ednration,  wemoal  flnd  the  start- 
iD^-poMtftrenrleaaonBin  the  child.  Cm  yon  toll  me  wbcra  thia  etarting-point 
Is  t  or,  in  other  worde,  what  we  flnd  in  the  ddM  Diall«  nad/^or  out  ose  t 

A— Obeerratios  throngh  the  meaua  of  the  •enMS. 
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S.  M. — 7ca  ;  in  intaUectn*!  «da<ifttion  ««  o 
tli«  Bottvity  of  the  BensM.  What  It  the  ■«(»< 
:    B. — Storing  hit  mind. 

H.  If. — Yee ;  storing  his  mind  irlth  idui,  lad  eidting  his  Intsnat  in  all  rtooimI 
Um.     Now,  whaC  son  of  Icaaoni  tn  b«st  fitted  for  Uiia  woik. 

5.— Leuoni  which  call  tlie  uoara  into  active  eiaitjon. 

H.  M. — Tea,  thi*  li  what, we  daalre  to  effect,  and  thereTon  we  omplay  leoani 
-■l^tadbrthiBparpoM.  Soppoaa  a  obild  weta  left  to  kimaelf,  andnaliue  wen 
not  interfbred  wi^,  would  lie  in  that  caae  get  ideas  t 

B. — Yea  ;  do  donbt,  nuui;. 

H.  Jfi— What  then  la  the  ou  of  glTing  a  child  lesaoni  on  olqeota,  inalead  of 
leaving  him  to  And  out  th^  piepanlea  himaelf  I 

B. — If  left  to  himself  he  often  fbmu  wrong  idew. 
'.•a.  Jf.— Ha  fonoa  not  10  much  wrong,  aa  verj  vagae,  impetfeotldeaa.  A  tiNle 
ahild  obwnsB,  but  then  he  olMervea  veiy  haitilf  ^  his  qiinii  flite  from  quolitf  to 
'foalitf ,  and  Ms  ideaa  are  geQerall;  saperBoial  and  ioaonuiiU.  Now,  auoh  lessoni 
aa  those  jon  have  witnessed  on  objecte  assist  very  mucb  In  carmcling  the  hut/ 
SMiODs  which  childinn  fonn  when  left  to  themselvea  \  thej  ulso  lead  Co  accarac; 
«f  eipreuioD,— this  tbey  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  cultivste,  if  properij'  given. 
When  children  have  aoqnired  a  oorrect  idea,  what  should  Joa  do  t 

B. — Qive  them  a  correct  name  for  it,  the  name  standing  for  the  idea. 
.    H.  jr.— Haw  will  a  ohild,  tau^t  In  this  w^,  ngard  words  in  refereuce  to 

S. — As  tbB  signs  of  ideas. 
'  E.  M. — Yes ;  he  will  think  of  a  word  aa  the  representative  of  sometliing  else — 
aa  the  sign  of  an  Idea.  But  is  the  object  merely  to  ^vo  tlie  child  coircct  idcis, 
iMld  to  tesch  Lim  to  use  oorrect  expreisiona  t  (A  pause.)  What  do  you  think  is 
the  effect  of  bis  daily  examining  the  objecta  around  him,  taking  an  inttirtist  ia 
.them,  and  being  accustomed  to  look  at  tbem  attentively  1  Will  be  not  by  these 
meani  be  better  prepared  to  look  at  things  ooirectly,  when  he  goes  into  the 
woridi  Will  he  not,  in  the  beat  sense  of  the  word,  have  bis  eyca  opened  to  see 
rwhat  U  going  on  around  him,  and  his  senses  brought  into  sctivity )  Perhaps 
Bathing  shows  ns  better  than  this  kind  of  leacliing  how  much  it  a  possible  foc 
^ildren  to  do  for  ihemaclves  when  trained  to  the  habit  of  investigating,  exam- 
ining, and  disoovering  for  themselvee,  without  contiuDally  depenijii^  upon  the 
help  of  othen.  Did  yon  obaerre  what  the  teacher  told  the  children,  when  giving 
the  second  lesson) 

jK— Only  what  they  vsm  notable  (o  find  oat  for  themseivas. 
'  .  B,  M. — Was  there  any  thing  brought  before  them  wtiich  they  could  not  find 
'«Bt  for  themselvea  1 
&— No,  Sir. 

H.  J/:~Then  the  anHWei  amounts  to  tbie,  that  the  teacher  told  tbem  nothing. 
b  that  what  you  mean  ? 
A— No,  Sir;  she  toMthimlliviuuHea. 

n.  l£.—\t  was  the  teacher's  business,  In  the  fliat  part  of  the  lesson,  thaC  ia,  on 
fte  watch,  merely  to  draw -the  ehlldrea's  attention  to  its  difibrent  parts;  and  in 
the  second  leeson  to  the  qonlity,  whioh  had  to  be  developed  by  observujon  of  the 
tliree  objects ;  and  when  the  teaeher  woa  Batisfiad  that  the  ideaa  wore  gained,  the 
luunMWore  given.    Nothing  bat  the  niunos  were  given,  and  that  not  till  the  ideaa 
had  been  g^ned  by  tha  «bildren  thamaeivci.    Did  you  observe  wiiether  or  not 
the  questions  were  all  put  singly  end  Indeponilently  I    (A  pause.) 
B. — Two  or  three  times  the  questions  depended  very  much  on  each  other. 
H.  31.— Do  yoa  know  what  to  call  a  sot  of  queations,  so  framed  oi  to  lead  chil- 
.  dnnnp  toapomtwhlctat^tm^aideriiea  diem  to  reach) 
B. — A  aeries  of  questlona. 
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H.  J^— What  wu  the  Bnbjoct  of  the  leason  in  tha  cu»t  adranced  pordoti  oTO* 
infknt  ichool  I 

8. — Sll'er,  and  lifrer  ore. 

.K  JT—Whnt  vu  tha  inicntlon  in  chooatng  thU  subject  I 

S.— To  illoitrato  a  text  of  Seriptani. 

a:  J/!— Do  Jon  rccolloot  how  tho  teacher  prMwdedl    Wbatdidi^sdo-flntt. 

A— She  ehowed  the  flrat  state  of  Bilvar.  • 

B.  Jf— What  wa>  thai  »tnto  I 

i9,— A  state  of  Imparity. 

.SlJ/I'Whit  wu  the  seoond  point)  '       '' 

8. — That  it  wu  Babinitted  to  a  reflnor  to  purify  it.  '• 

B.  JT— Firal,  Ihoro  was  Iho  impure  itate  of  the  ore  ;  and,  BBeonaiy,  the  )>rataM 
by  wUch  it  WM  pn  rifled.    "Whnt  wB»  the  next  point  I  ■' 

S.— The  andaceorat^lbhedby  the  pari^lng,  the  patting  away  of  the  dTM>,«ai 
leaving  the  bUcgt  pan. 

B.  JT— What  qa&ilty  did  tbii  giro  tlia  aUver  which  it  did  not  poaaeas  bafinal 

^.— It  van  refloctire. 

B.  Jf.—HaTioj;  got  tfcoK  flir,  ho»  did  the  teacher  prooood  I 

8. — She  read  a  text,  and  qneatloned  the  children  upon  it. 

B.  K— Sid  aha  begin  by  explaining,  in  the  nanal  way  of  teadting,  what  wis 
meant  by  the  refiner,  and  what  waa  meant  by  the  ^ver,  and  ao  on  t 

S.-No. 

jff.  Jf— Whynotl  Let  n>  go  over  the  loaaon.  She  bad,  in  b  certain  aeMe,tidd 
them  tbij.  Tbe  natural  state  of  the  lilfer,  the  prooeM  tc  underwent  to  purify  1^ 
the  etTecte  of  tfala  ptoceea,  and  the  rafinei'a  work,  were  the  foondation  on  whkk 
tbe  after  part  of  tbe  ieason  proceeded.  What  i&A  ahe  bring  oat  and  balld  npcn 
It!  What  wore  the  rcliglona  idaoil  First,  tbe  natorel  stole  of  oar  own  hwutt, 
aa  they  nppear  to  Christ,  tbe  Keflaer ;  aeoondly,  that  oar  great  Befiner  wiahea  to 
have  as  purified,  and  eabjecta  ui  to  a  certain  procen,  in  order  that  we  may  ka 
pnrificd;  thirdly,  the  resalt,  moral  pori^,  or  the  reflection  of  oar  great  BefiBO** 
inuge.  What  principle  did  the  teacher  tbos  illaatrate  t  Why  did  aba  begin  wltit 
silTor  bctbre  she  proceeded  to  apeak  of  moral  pnriflcaUon  I  Waa  she  able  tomAa 
the  Hilvor  and  its  two  atates  better  known  to  the  ehildran  than  the  heart  and  Ito 
•tate  by  natare  and  grace ) 

8 — Yes.    She  had  tbe  objects  before  her. 

B.  M. — These  were  mere  obviooa  to  a  child,  and  wen  thervDnv  made  ■  Hep- 
ping-stone  to  the  splritoal  tmth.  It  la  thai  we  proceed  fV«m  what  children  know 
to  what  they  do  not  know.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  Bible,  and  tbe  ohildna 
usociata  with  its  stady  tbe  pleasure  derived  frvta  tbe  stady  of  iiataral  ot^ects. 


B.-Mem. 

B.  JT— Yea,  if  yoa  take  the  leaaoa  of  thb.  d^  alone ;  bat  is  that  tbe  niiul  aka 
of  the  isaober  ia  hla  inttnietionl    Ii  it  metaory  only  which  is  calti rated! 

A— No ;  the  children  are  trnned  to  the  habit  of  obaervation,  eapedally  tte 
observadon  of  what  is  going  on  dolly  aroand  them. 

E.  jr.— Is  there  any  difi'erence  between  the  obserradon  tbna  oalUTatad  and 
that  cultivated  at  an  earlier  period ) 

iS— Yea. 

B.  Jfl— Whatisthem^^fl'ereaoel 

S.— The  children  in  ths  ona  case  nuke  mimw  obMrvtli«(u  than  in  the  otlxr, 
and  the  memory  la  more  employed. 
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E.  JT— Tei ;  ths  obMiratlon  Is  deddedlj  mon  mioaU.    Do  70a  mntA  inf 
ether  differanoe  I 
B.—lt  Ukee  in  >  -widvr  nutge. 

Jf.  JT— Tes ;  tha  ipbere  of  obHTvatioD  iritli  QieM  diiMreti  ra*]r  b*  mnoh  ax- 
ttnded.  The  appsumos  of  tha  olondi,  and  what  it  indioatea,  the  ahangea  which 
take  plM*  In  antomn,  indading  thoae  in  tliB  vegetable  oail  uumal  world.  The 
nnga  of  obaarvaUon  ia  not  onl;  maeh  more  eitenrive,  but  ii  alio  TC17  mncb 
WMe  micDte  in  ita  character,  and  at  jou  abaeTTa,  tbo  mamor;  ia  mora  eieroieed. 
The  inatrnotioD  diffom  from  that  given  to  the  younger  childjeo  in  this  reapoDt, 
that,  Inatead  of  b^g  called  upon  to  obaerve  ^ngU  or  Uolatad  fttota,  the  Juvenile 
pnplla  BIS  called  upon  to  obaerra  aQOceBriooB  or  obaina  of  events,  aa  the;  oooor. 
To  trace  a  number  of  phenomena  to  their  caosea,  aud  oburve  the  effecta  or  the 
Moaet  of  olhcra.  Thna  the  judgment  of  tha  children  ia  much  improved,  the 
>  nNDorj'  aktngUrantd,  and  th«  habit  formed  of  nfleeUng  IViW  natural  srtnti. 
/iln  lUu  aiaaner  we  notice  hlalorical  eveuta.w  their  l^tBi7frBtl^ie■  ooonr;  for 
•  inrtHMa,  tbeUitlidajaof  BreMiiicn,or  tlieircztniardiaarjr  iic^euB. 
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HisTgBicu.  PBJtPtci. 


At  the  Natfonal  Convention  of  the  Fiiendi  of  Public  Edueutkm,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  llth,  18th,  and  19th  of  October,  18*9,  and  ofwlwii 
Hon.  Haraee  Mann  was  President,  Prof  Jamea  Henry,  SecretaiyoT'tita 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  City,  Hon.  Elisha  H.  Potter, 
Conuniniooer  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Greer  B.  Duncan, 
Ksq.  of  New  Orleans,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  to  the  next 
Convention  on  the  mbjoct  of  School  Architecture,  including  the  location, 
nze,  ventilation,  warming,  and  furniture  ofbuildings  intended  for  educa- 
tional purpoBcs.  At  the  second  Convenlion  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
S3d,  24th,  and  2Stb  of  Auguat,  1850,  and  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Union 
College,  was  President,  the  following  Report,  prepared  by  Mr.  Potter,  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  submitted  by  Prof  Heniy,  with  some  introductory  re- 
marks on  the  general  subject  of  American  Architecture.  The  Report 
WM  ordwed  to  be  printed  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

REPORT. 
The  subject  of  School  Architecture  has  not,  till  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  received  that  attention  from  the  public  generally,  or  from 
pmclical  educators  in  particular,  which  its  important  bearinga,  direct  and 
indirect,  on  the  health,  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  progi^ss  of  chil- 
dren^  and  on  the  health  and  succesa  of  the  teacher,  both  in  Government 
and  lUEtruction,  demand.  The  earliest  publication  on  the  auoject  in  this 
country,  which  has  met  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  may  be  found  in  the 
School  Magazine,  No.  1,  published  as  an  Appendage  to  the  Jbnmnl  of 
Education,  m  April,  1829.  In  1830,  Mr.  W.  J.  Adama,  ofNew  York,  de- 
livered a  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  "  on  Schoat 
houses  and  School  ApparattUj"  which  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  tmnsaclions  oflnat  association.  Stimulated  bv  that  lecture,  the  Ui- 
reciora  of  the  Institute  in  llie  following  year  offered  a  premium  of  twenty 
dollars  for  the  beat  "  Ettay  on  the  Congtruction  of  Satool-houKs."     Th« 

Eemium  was  awarded  by  a  committee  of  the  Institute  to  the  Essay  by 
r.  William  A.  Alcott,  orHurtford,  Conn.,  now  residing  in  West  New- 
ton, Mass.  This  "Prize  Essay"  waa  published  in  the  aecond  annual 
volume  of  lectures  before  the  Inatitute,  as  well  aa  in  a  pamphlet,  and 
waa  widely  circulated  and  read  all  over  the  country.  In  1S33,  the  Essex 
County  Teachers'  Association  published  a  "  Report  on  School-hiiue^ 
prepared  bv  Rev.  G.  B,  Perry,  which  is  a  searching  and  rigorous  ex- 
posure of  tne  evils  resulting  from  the  defective  construction  and  arrang»- 
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mwt  of  SclMd-JioaMa.  Fnia  ttdi  tJmo  ibe  mbfeitt  iMsaa  to  bUimI 
public  aiUnUon,  and  improvementi  wen  nnde  id  tho  oonatructkia  mai 
flirniiurc  of  achDol-rooma,  etpeeially  in  large  oitiei  aad  village*. 

*    '"""  "    k  Horece  Maon  nibiaiitod  a ''iReaor<(>n&ho<rf-A(>uM*,"aa 


aupplemenUuy  to  hia  Fint  Annual  Re5xirt  a«  eeereiary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  MaasachuMtta,  in  wbiidi  tha  wbola  aabjac^  and  eapeeialhf 
that  of  v«nliIaiion,  is  diicuaaed  with  great  fullrma  and  ability.    Thii  Re- 


port waa  widely  circtilated  in  a  parapet  fbmvaiidin  the  variona  cduc*' 
tiooal  periodicala  of  the  country,  and  gavaafUfrerfulimpolBela  impcoTe- 
nwnt  in  this  department,  not  only  in  MMaachuaelta,  but  in  other  atatea 
in  the  aume  year,  Hon.  Heory  Barnard  prspsradan*'£Majr  «n  ScKooi 
Afchiltcturt."  in  which  he  embodied  the  reaulta  (^  much  obaervation, 
experience  and  redectioa  in  a  manner  ao  ayMeinalic  and  practical  aa  to 
men  the  wanla  of  all  who  may  have  occaaion  to  awparintend  the  erection, 
alteration,  or  rurnishing  of  School-houaea.  Thii  Qeauy  waa  ori^nall/ 
prepared  and  delivered  aa  a  lecture  in  the  courae  of  hii  official  vuita  to 
oifierent  towna  of  Connecticut,  a*  Bceretary  of  Ibe  Board  of  Coramia* 
sMDcia  of. Common  Schoola.  It  wai  firrt  pwblliiwi  iU'lMI,  in  the  Coo- 
DMiicui  Goniraon  School  Journal,  and  in  1343  mu  aubmiUed,  with  eome 
moiliflcutiona  and  numerous  illustraljana,  aa  a  Refori  on  Sahoot-botue*,  lo 
Uie  Legislature.  Itniay  be  mentioned  aa  an  evidenDaor (he  l*wapprecia> 
lion  in  which  the  whole  aubject  waa  regarded  at  ttBllhae,  iO'a.fiUUe  whkdl 
piideeheraeir  on  the  condition  of  hercauHMmt^mali^aadai)  itelibertiJity 
with  which  her  system  of  public  education  ia  endowed,  that  the  Joint 
ijlunding  Cominillee  on  Educution.onlhepart  of  the  Senate  and  Hoose, 
Tcfiised  to  recommend  the  publication  of  tbia  EaaBy,  although  it  is  by  far 
the  mo«t  thorough,  aystematio  and  practioal  ditcuaiioB  M  the  aubject 
which  has  appeared  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  And  it  waa.  onlf 
through  the  atrenuouaeSbrtsof  a  fewiutelligent  friends  of  school  improv*- 
tnenta  that  its  publication  waa  aecured.  and  then,  only  on  condition  that 
the  author  should  bear  the  expense  of  Uie  wood-cuts  b^  which  it  wa« 
illustrated,  and  a  portion  of  the  bill  for  printing.  Since  itt  first  pobliCA* 
tion  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies  ol  the  original  KHtiy  havtt 
been  printed  in  various  fonni  and  distributed  in  different  alatei,  witlMut 
any  pecuniary  advaniAffe  lo  the  author. 

In  1812,  George  B.  Emerwm,  Esq.,  in  Part  Second  of  the  Sobaoliand 
Sqltoaliiiaster,  devoted  a  chapter  to  "  The  School- ho  use,"  in  whii^  sound 
and  practical  viewa  of  the  location,  aize,  and  ventilation  and,  warming  of 
edIGces  tbri^chool  purpose^  are  presented  and  illustrated  by  ttppntpnuto  . 
cu  ta.  A  copy  of  thia  valuable  work  was  presented  to  each  of  the  .1 1,000 
school  diatricla  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  each  of  the  3,4Q0diamc(a 
in  MusBochu setts.  In  1846,  Nathan  Biahr^  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
-Public  Schools  in  the  City  of  Providence,  published  a  Reporton  the 
Scliool-housea  of  that  city,  with  numerous  waod-«uls  illustrative  of  the 

niiaritiea  of  the  furniture  andinuirmiL  arrangements  of  the  buildingfl 
ted  to  each  grade  of  school.  These  bouaea  were  constructed  afWno 
exaraioation  of  the  latest  iuproviementewhieh  had  been  introduced  in  the 
School-houses  of  Boaieo,  Salem,  and  other  large  ciliea  and  villages  in 
Maasaehuseita,  and  have  been  much  ooOMilted  by  committees  and  build- 
ers as  models. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Barnard  republished  his  Enay,  with  plans  and  descnp- 
liona  of  numerous  School-lioiMef  which  had  boen  erected  under  his  direc- 
lion,  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  ineluding  by  permissbD  all  of 
the  plana  of  any  volue^  Wbir.h  had  been  published  by  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Eroenon,  Mr.  Bishop,  and  other  laborers  m  this  field— with  the  lille  of 
"  ^Itool  Archittclure,  or  Conlributiont  to  the  Improvtment  t^  School- 
iouaei  in  l\e  United  Slalea."  .  A*  the  lille  conveys  a  very  iiiadeqat.te 
view  of  the  fulloesa  and  ceoqiletcaeu  of  thia  valuable  work,  the  Comnittoa 
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IM  dM  Oer  amlnot  'b«Mer  prOBote  th»  object'  of  their  aj^oMffient  ttm 
■bf  eaUiog  ttevueolion  of^idie 'OanrwHicm  to  th«  general  views  with- 


been  permitted  (c -^„ 

"  The  lahjest  mwlbiiceA  onObealteMkin  of  tha  aotbor  in  the  r«7»al- 
Bet  of  hu  ialiar*  in  the  fieU  of  pabKe  edncktioti.  Go  wheM  tie  vrould,  In 
ci^  or  coDBiry,  he<flaao«muma  ihvdietnM  8cho(A-biNue,«tandins  in  Ji»- 
^cefut  contract  witbeveiy  other  Blructure  deaimed  for  public  or  dome*- 
tie  nw.  lu  location,  comiruction,  fumiuire  and  arrangements,  seemed 
intetided  to  hinder,  and  not  promote,  to  defeat  and  not  perfect,  the  work 
whiid)  woa  lo  be  carried  on  within  and  without  its  walla.  The  atieution 
of  parents  and  school  oHioBrs  was  early  and  earnesclv  called  to  the  doM  > 
connection  between  a  goad  Bchool-house  and  a  gooa  tcbool,  and  to  the  ' 
great  prjncipleL  that  to  make  au  ediiice  good  forBchool  purpofleH,  ii  should 
oe  built  for  children  At  school,  and  their  teachers ;  for  children  difleringin  : 
iige^  sex,  siae,  and'ttndles,  and  therefore  requiring  different  Aecommodtt" 
tions ;  for  childtiBD  angagad  ■oraetimcs  in  study  and  sometimes  in  redta-  - 
tion ;  for  childrafi  whMa  health  and  success  in  sludy  require  that  titej  ' 
eboll  be  freqnehtiyf  artd  eveVy  day,  in  the  open  air,  for  exerciie  and  rec- 
reation, and  at  alt  tkne*  supplied  with  pore  air  to  breathe;  for  ehildren 
who  are  to  occupy  k  m  the  hot  days  of  sammer,  and  the  cold  days  of 
winter,  and  uooeii^  it  lor  periods  of  tirae  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  day,  in 
positiona  whiehbacona  waarisoiBe,if  theaeala  are  not  inallreepeetBcoin- 
Ibrtable,  and  which  may  affeet  eymmetry  of  form  and  kngUt  or  life,  if  tlia 
coastruction  and  relative  heights  of  the  seals  and  desk*  miich  they  oeeo- 
py  are  notpnperlymttended  to)  for  children  whose  taonners  and  morals, 
wboM  habits  of  order,  eleanlinese  and  punctuality, — whose  temper,  love 
of  study,  and  oC  the  school,  are  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  affected  by 
the  attractive  or  repulsive  locatitm  and  appearance,  the  inexpensive  out- 
door amngeroents,  and  the  iBtermI  construction  of  the  place  where  Ihe^ 
aptod  or  should  spend  a  larga  part  of  the  most  impressible  period  of  thair 
htraa. '  fhia  place,  too,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  to  be  occupied  by  a 
...  "--r  whose  own  health  anddailv  happiness  are  affected  by  most  of  the 
I  circumstances  above  alluJed  to,  and  whose  beet  plana  of  order, 


clfetnlkMlon,  discipline  and  recitation,  may  be  utterly  baffled,  or  ereatlv 

Cmnuited,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  School-house  may  be  bcateo, 
ghted,  wanned,  ventilated  and  sealed.    With  these  general  view*  of 


sdwol  arehileoMre.  this  essay  was  ori^nally  « 

Thavoltmie  wilibe  found  on  examination  loconiam: 
1.  An  exposition,  from  official  dooaiUanta,  of  common  errors  in  the  loca-  - 
tion,  conslrBction,  and  ftamitureofSchcKJ-housesas  they  hare  been  ber»- 
to&m  almost  universally  built,  even  in  states  where  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation ha*  received  the  most  attention. 

8.  A  discussion  of  the  purpeses  tobe  aaswerad,aiid  the  principles  to  be 
obaerred,  in  struetares  of  this  hind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  ptaai^  adapted  t»  adwoU  of  every  grade, 
from  the  Infant  Sehool  to  the  Nonnal  Schocd,  in  avtriety  of  styles,  hav- 
ing a  Gothic,  Eliaahethan,  or  ohusio  eharaetsr,  and  on  a  targe  or  small 
scale  of  expense ;  either  recommended  by  experienced  educator^  or  fol- 
bwed  in  buddings  recently  erected  in  ihk  couiwy  or  is  Europe. 

4.  NumerouB  illustrations  of  the  moat  approrti  modes  of  c«ostructio|[ 
and  arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  ^1  reoent  improvementa  in  appa- 
ratue  6tt  warming  and  veaiilaiio!g  s^tool^Doma  and  public  halls  generally. 

b.  A  eatah^a  of  maps,  globee,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustra- 
tion, with  which  each  grade  of  school  ahaohl  be  furnished,  with  the  ptka, 
and  ^u»  where  the  several  artiides  can  bo  purefaaaed. 

6.  A  bstofbooJisiWilhaniadazor  taUeorcffUenla  to  themost  unpor- 
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tai)tvotuin«<on«dacatMn,  Kho^Khool  ijitenu,  andraetbodiof  t«*eb- 
Ene,  fuitable  Tor  sehool  librariea,  with  referenoe  to  eatakgatm  rroa  which 
vinaffe  Itbrariei  may  be  Mleetcid. 

7-  Rules  and  re^Iatioiu  for  the  an  uti  preaemtion  of  Seluol-Uxuea, 
{rounds,  and  fumilure. 

6.  Examplea  ofexereiM*  Miitable  to  the  dedteatioaofScbool-houKalo 
the  BBcred  purpoaei  oTediicaUon. 

9.  A  vanety  of  biota  reapectinj  the  claanfieatiMi  et  f  ly«»t« 

It  will  not  be  neceMary  to  apeciry  further  the  official  report!  and  peri- 
odicala  in  wliich  the  aubject  haa  been  diacuMed  within  a  tew  years  past, 
or  to  meotion  in  detail  tbe  vnrioua  inipravemenia  which  have  been  intro- 
duced io  the  eonatmction  of  school  furniture,  and  in  modes  of  ventilation 
and  wanning.  Most  of  the  plans  which  have  been  brought  before  tbo 
public,  and  which  have  been  (bund  on  trial  It>  be  valuable  contributiona  to 
plans  before  published,  are  embodied  in  the  recent  editions  of  Mr-Barmtrd's 
work.  In  conclusion,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  preaent  the  fQlbwing 
Biuoroftry  of  the  Principlea  of  School  Architecture,  which  the  author  m 
tliat  work  has  drawn  up  at  their  request,  ae  preaefitilig  the  result  of  his 
obeervations  and  practical  knowledge  in  this  department  of  educational 
improvement  He  haa  also  placed  at  the  diapoaal  oifi)e  Comnijitee  n" 
merouB  plana  for  achoola  ordiffcre  "         '  >    -    ■  ^       .  ■    ,     . 

prepued  for  subsequent  editions,  w 
part  of  Ihis  Report 

PhitafUljMa,  Aug.  23,  ISSa 

The  above  Report  waa  published  aa  an  Introduction  to  an  abridg* 
ment  of  this  woilc,  under  the  title  of  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  School  Architecture,  and  is  adopted  ui  ihia  reviaed  and  en- 
larged edition,  of  the  original  trealiM,  because  it  containanotonlyabrier 
and  accurate  sketch  of  the  vartous  pubUcaUona  on  tbe  aot^ect  of  .Scbort 
Architecture,  but  a  aumtnary  of  the  aims  and  contents  of  thia  attiolo. 
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In  traating'fff  Sobottl.AEcliitacUiie,  it  will  be  cimveiuent  to  pT9, 

I.  ComnmA  EMoni  to  be  troidad. 
II.  General  Friiiciplet  U)  be  obserreil.  * 

III  Plans  and  dhections  for  erecling  and  fitting  np  school'hotiMt 
adapted  to  the  varying  circumBtances  of  country  and  city,  of  a 
small,  and  a  large  number  of  scholars,  of  schools  of  d^eienl 
grades  and  of  different  aystems  of  iostruclion. 

L  COHMON  ERRORS  IN  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enunerate  the  principal 
reatvres  of  school-houses  as  they  are. 

They  aM,  almost  universally,  badly  located,  exposed  to  the  noise, 
dust  and  danger  of  the  highway,  tuiattractive,  if  not  positively  repul- 
sive in  their  external  and  internal  appearance,  and  built  at  the  least 
possible  expense  of  material  and  labor. 

They  are  too  small.  There  is  no  separate  entry  for  bo^s  and  girls 
appropriately  fitted  up ;  no  sufficient  apace  for  the  coaveaient  seatiag 
and  necessary  movements  of  the  scholars  ;  no  platfoim,  desk,  or  re- 
citation  room  for  the  teacher. 

They  are  badly  lighted.  The  windows  are  inserted  on  three  or 
four  sides  of  the  room,  without  blinds  or  curtains  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenience and  danger  from  cross-lights,  and  the  excess  of  light 
falling  directly  on  the  eyes  or  reflected  from  the  book,  and  the  de- 
tracting influence  of  passing  objects  and  events  out  of  doors. 

Tbey  are  not  properly  ventilated.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  preserved  by  providing  for  the  escape  of  such  portions  of  the 
air  as  have  become  offensive  and  poisonous  by  the  process  of  breath- 
ing, and  by  the  matter  vrhich  is  constantly  escaping  Itoih  the  lungs 
in  vapor,  and  froratbo  surface  of  the  body  in  insensible  perspiration. 

They  are  imperfectly  warmed.  The  rush  .of  cold  air  through 
cracks  and  defects  in  the  doors,  windows,  floor  and  plastering  is  not 
guarded  against.  The  air  which  is  healed  is  already  impure  from 
having  been  breathed,  and  made  more  so  by  noxious  gases  arising 
ttom  the  burning  of  floating  particles  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  iron.    The  beat  is  not  equally  dif- 
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toecl,  M  A«  on«  ponioii  of  a  achooI-fooiD  is  fnqneady  0T«ifaatW^ 
while  another  ponion,  especially  the  thot,  is  loo  cold. 

They  are  not  fumisheti  widi  sesis  and  desks,  property  msde  tnd 
adjusted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote 
the  comlort  and  convenience  or  the  scholars,  and  the  easy  superviaion 
on  ihe  part  of  the  teacher.  The  seats  are  too  hi^h  and  too  long,  with 
BO  suitable  support  fur  the  back,  and  especially  for  the  younger  ohil* 
dren.  The  desks  are  too  high  for  tb«  suts,  aad  ue  either  attachod 
to  the  waU  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  so  that  the  facea  of  the  achc^ 
SIS  are  turned  from  the  teacher,  and  a  portion  of  them  at  least  are 
tempted  constantly  to  look  out  at  the  windows, — or  the  seats  are  al- 
jtached  to  the  wall  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  scholars  sit  facing  each 
ffther.  The  aisles  are  not  so  arranged  ihai  each  scholar  can  go  to 
and  fjiHtt  his  seat,  change  his  poaition,  have  access  to  his  books,  at- 
tend to  his  own  business,  be  seen  and  spfwiaebed  by  the  teacher, 
srlthoot  incommoding  any  other. 

They  are  not  prorided  with  blackboards,  aiape,  clock,  thermometer, 
and  other  apparatus  and  fixtures  which  are  iii^«p«tiBable  to  a  well 
renilst«d  and  instAicted  schod. 

rhey  are  deficient  in  all  of  thoaa  in  and  oul-door  airangemeDta 
which  help  to  promote  habita  of  order,  and  neatneaa,  and  cultivate 
delicacy  of  manners  and  lefinsment  of  feeling.  There  ate  no  ver- 
dure, trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers  for  the  eye,  no  scrapers  and  mat* 
for  the  feet,  no  hooks  and  shelves  for  cloalu  and  hats,  no  well,  no 
sink,  basin  and  towels  to  secure  cleanliness,  and  no  places  of  retire- 
ment for  children  of  either  sex,  when  performing  the  most  private 
•fficed  of  naluia. 

Lest  the  author  should  be  thought  to  exaggerate  the  deficiencies  i^ 
school-^KniaeB  as  they  have  been  herelofmv  eonetrucled,  and  as  they  are 
now  almost  universally  found  wherever  public  attention  has  act  beep 
earnestly,  peraeveringly,  and  judiciouBly  called  to  their  improvement,  the 
Ibllowing  extracts  from  recent  official  school  documents  ale  ioserted,  r^ 
specting  the  condilioa  of  school-houses  in  states  where  public  educatiou 
has  received  the  most  attentioo. 

CONNECTICUT. 
ExTXACr/rom  the  "  First  Annual  Eeporl  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  CommimoMTt  of  Common  SchooU  for  1838-39, 
"  b  the  iriwie  Geld  of  achool  Improvement  there  is  no  mora  preaaing 
need  of  immediate  action  than  here,  i  present  with  much  heaitadon, 
the  result  of  my  examlnaljone  as  to  Beversl  hundred  school-houKS  io  dif- 
'  ferent  Mrta  of  the  Steta  '  I  vrill  my,  geaeratty,  that  the  location  of  Itae 
aeboM^owe,  iiMead  of  Mw  tetirad,'  shaded,  haatthy,  attraotive,  is  in 
aoBM  eaaea  decidedly  unhealthy,  e^Msed  freely  to  the  suQ  and  atarm,  and 
in  nearly  all,  en  one  or  more  pobtlo  streets,  where  the  passing  of  objects, 
the  noise  and  the  dust,  are  a  perpetual  annoyance  to  teacher  and  scbobu-, 
—that  no  jJay-ground  is  afforded  for  the  scholar  except  the  highway,— 
that  the  size  ta  too  small  lor  avnti  the  oKrage  attendance  of  the  scho1u% 
—thai  not  one  (n  a  hundred  has  arnr  other  {mmsion  for  a  constant  suppfy 
of  that  iodiBpeiiasMe  element  of  h«kh  and  iife,  pure  air,  except  Ou 
rentiaad erevieesvAichitaH and  moton mischief  have  made;  itaat  the 
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-aeata  and  deriu  we  aati  IB  ft  iiiqtnl9(>r<wKa,«davted  W  ofaHdren  of  difleraot 
■ces  and  ftge*,  butoB  th»o(Mr<batid  ue  ealuiltried  la  induce  pbyakal 
dcformilf,  &im1  itl-beahb,  and  not  kn  a  few  batancea  (I  ■tale  ibu  on  the 
authority  of  physicianB  who  were  profeuiouaUy  ncquaintad  vnlh  Ibe 
cases,)  have  actuaJIy  resulted  in  this — and  that  in  the  mode  of  waraung 
looms,  sufficient  regard  (a  not  had  either  to  the  comfort  and  heahh  of  Abe 
■cholar,  or  to  economy. 

That  1  hare  not  Mated  Ihe«e  defidencies  too  etron^y,  I  beg  leove-M 
i^rer  you  to  the  acoominnying  retuniB,  reepecOing  the  condition  of  acbotl- 
faouaea  in  more  than  eight  hundred  dimicta  in  the  State,  and  in  nitm 
Ihan  forty  particulivB  in  each.  Theea  reCuma  were  made  from  actual 
inspection  and  msasureioeiit  of  school-houseB  by  teachers  luid  othere- 
An  abatracl  of  them  in  part  will  be  found  annexed,  together  with  ex- 
tracts from  letters  received  from  school  officers  on  the  tuDJecL  I  might 
accumulate  evidence  of  the  necesfrity  of  imprevement  here  for  HveTf 
district  in  the  State.  Without  improTetnent  m  many  ptMieuUnwhkk 
concern  the  httalthi  the  mnrntera  and  morals  of  tboae  who  attend  •cfaoel, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  parents  who  pot  a  pnx>er  estimate,  not  oi^ 
(HI  the  intettsctoal.  but  tbe  physical  and  moral  culture  of  theii  children, 
1^  send  to  the  district  schoeL 

The  fottowing  extracts  are  taken  from  oflicial  documents,  puUiahed  in 
1G4G  and  1S47,  and  fUr  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  sehaol-housea 
are  spoken  of,  in  the  reports  o(  local  committees,  fiom  different  ports  oi 
the  State. 

"  In  one  Jifitrict  the  Bchool-house  stands  o  ^ 

pupils  enrolled  as  in  attendance,  in   a  room  nineteen  and  a 
square,  without  any  outbuildings  of  any  kind. 

In  another  in  the  same  town,  the  school~hoase  is  less  than  peven  feet 
bi^,  and  the  narrow  slab  seats  are  twenty-one  inches  high,  (four  incbea 
hiftta  than  ordinary  chairs. )  The  wails,  desks,  doc.,  are  cut  and  nuuked 
with  all  Eorta  of  images,  some  of  which  would  make  heathens  blush. 

In  another,  the  room  is  fourteen  feet  square,  and  six  feet  five  inches 
high.    The  walls  are  very  black." 

"  In  this  town  there  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  school  servants  in  Ihe 
State.  The  room  is  email,  and  less  than  seven  feet  high.  Blab  seats 
extend  around  three  rides  of  the  room,  and  are  too  hi^  for  men.  The 
skill  of  several  genemtions  must  have  been  expended  m  illnstiating  the 
walls  with  lamp  smoke  and  coal  imaffes.  The  crevice*  of  the  floor  will 
admit  any  quantity  of  cold  air.  Tne  door  sill  and  pert  of  the  house 
sill  have  rotted  away.  The  day  I  visited  it,  the  teacher  and  pupils  w«« 
huddled  aroijnd  the  stove." 

"  In  one  dialiict,  the  house  stands  iwor  the  travelled  road,  is  low  and 
■mall,  being  only  seventeen  (kei  \^  Bevcaleen,  and  seven  feet  (wo 
inches  high,  for  the  accommodatioa  of  sixty  or  seventy  pupils.  The 
•eat*  on  the  outside  are  from  sBventeen  to  ei^teen  mches.  The 
walls,  door,  and  sides  of  the  house  are  di'ftgnrH  with  obscene  images." 

"  There  arc  only  three  good  Ecbool-hauseB  in  the  society ;  only  three 
that  have  any  outrliDUses.  The  rest  of  the  school-houses  are  in  a  miser- 
able condition.  One  is  thirty-five  or  forty  yeors  old.  Most  of  tliem 
have  only  slab  seals,  with  the  legs  sticking  through,  upwacds,  like 
hatchei-teeth,  and  high  enough  to  keep  the  lege  of  the  occupants  Bwing- 
'  ing.  They  are  as  uncomfortable  to  liule  cluMwa  m  u  piWy.  Seat* 
■^  desks  ore  adorned  with  eveiy  embellisbwent  that  the  inneuuity  ^ 
professioQal  whittlcrs  can  devise." 
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bad  condition,  old,  uiqninted  and  ioetturimaBt,  ■  TE«]f>^  built  and  coft 
•tracted  tnnde  on  the  old  Conneclicut  plan.  Only  one  row  oTdeska,  and 
tlut  bMened  to  the  mil  of  thi  •oboM'Kom,  ronning  quite  around  it) 
and  long  formi,  will»iit  backa  to  Kit  on,  the  MbolarB  sitting  with  their 
Wilci  to  the  centre  of  the  foam.  Thstrthcr  two  are  in  better  condition, 
though  one  ia  oonttmcted  on  the  nrae  plan  o»  above.  The  out-buildinp 
are  in  bad  condition  generfkHy.  One  acbool-hou«e  haa  no  out'buildii^ 
Dor  wood-^HtiiM.    One  •cboof-houw  on]]r  la  painted  outside." 

"Or  the  nine  achool^iouKa  in  thii  aocietv,  not  one  is  really  what  they 
all'onghttobe,  Ibrthe  moi»1«,  health,  and  intellectual  improvemeDt  oT 
the  puptla.  F<wr  of  them  are  considered  tolerably  good;  having  one  out- 
building, the  other  Ave  are  hoitUy  passable.  The  desks  in  most  or  all  of 
them  are  where  they  never  ought  to  be,  against  the  sides  of  the  room 
and  agaJnat  one  end,  and  with  lew  exceptions,  all  of  a  height^  with  poor 
'tfocommodationB  for  Ioo«e  clothei,  hats,  ice;  all  located  on  or  near  some 
highway;  no  play-giound  attached  to  any  ofthem,  except  the  highway.*. 

"  A  part  of  our  school'housea  are  corafartable  buiidinga,  but  destitute  of 
every  thing  like  taste  or  ornament  in  the  grounds,  structure,  or  the  furni- 
turaof  thre  roonu.  Being  generally  built  in  tfa»  puUvUgfaway  or  cloeo 
by  ita  side,  they  are,  one  and  all,  withotiteneloaura%  arasmentaforahads 
tree*.  But  the  want  of  ornament  is  by  iMiacaiu  the  gmteet  defect  ol 
our  fchool-housea ;  a  majority  of  them  ar«  wrt  ooanraAient  Althoagk 
there  has  been  some  iroprorement  in  thoae  recenliybuUt,  yet  tbey  are  not 


"  It  appears  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  aehool^iouaea  are  in  a  t&i 
condition  andi^bad  architecture.  Architectural  drawings  should,  there- 
fore, be  Bcattered  over  the  state,  so  that  iu  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
thoae  abominations  may  be  avoided  which  are  now  ao  abundant" —  Glai' 
tenbury. 

"  The  internal  construction  of  most  of  our  school-housea  is  bad,  and  occa- 
aHHw  great  iDcoDveaieace  and  hutdrance  to  the  prosperity  of  our  aduuila. 
Let  oa  much  be  done  aa  con  be,  to  remove  those  miacraMe  pnsoiy-lionsea 
for  our  children,  and  in  their  stead  let  there  be  good,  large,  and  caorea- 
lent  school-housea." — Suffield,  2d, 

"  None  of  onr  aohool-bouses  have  jfay-groonds  attached ;  fter  generally 
stand  in  thehighway,  and  aome  on  a  comer  where  aereral  roads  meet "-^  ' 


"Another  evil  is  the  poor,  cold,  inconvenient  and  gloomy  BcluKiI-bousea 
which  we  find  in  many  districts.  There  is  pne  in  this  aociety  not  more 
attractive  than  a  barn,  for  comfort  and  accommodation  in  a  cold  day :  the 
best  I  can  say  about  U  i«,  it  is  thoff  ughly  rentUated."— i.«&anMt,  4Z&. 

"Thefaouaes  and  theintenvlanaogement  are  inconvenient;  aalanting 
board  the  whole  length  of  the  house  for  a  desk,  and  a  slab-board  for  a  seat 
■ohigh  that  the  scholnrs  cannot  reach  the  floor  with  their  feet,  constitute 
the  conveniences  of  half  of  the  schools  in  this  aociety." — Eaaton. 

"  We  eee  many  a  school-houee  which  looks  more  like  aome  gloomy, 
dilapidated  prigon,  designed  ibr  the  detention  and  punishment  ^  some    - 
desperaUi  cujprrt,  thaa  a  sjlacA  designed  for  the  intellectual  traiiHog  of  tiw 
chirdren  of  an  enltghtep^uaQd  prosfterous  nation.    Intlead  of  bejBg  nof 
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darad  iileaMnl  and  atMcttrle  ta  the  Tonddhl  mind,  they  are  almcM  aa 
coM  and  cbeericn  as  an  Indmn  wigyram.'--Chaplin. 

"Many  of  our  ■chMJ^MoaaMB  io  a  wiMtable  oondHboi  poweiBng  JaM 
attiaotioiu  outwardly  Uma  our  pritoiM,  trhile  within  they  are  dai^ 
_i 1  — i-__.i___     Xhoyare  al  deatilute  of  aa  appearance  of  ai^ 

"Theffeneral  planof  allthe  school-bousea  is  the  raine.  Writing  deaka 
are  placM  around  the  room  egoinat  ttie  wbIIb;  these  are  generally  bo 
high  thfit  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  adalts,  much  more  for  children  to 
use  them.  The  seats  stand  in  Iront  of  these,  bo  that  the  pupit  boa  hi*. 
option  to  tit  with  bia  lace  or  his  back  to  the'teacher.  In  the  former  caa^ 
he  has  the  edge  of  the  writing  desk  b>  support  hia  back  j  in  the  lalterr 
nothing.  An  arrangement  like  this  is  the  worst  poadble.  Of  the  fiv» 
BChool-nouses  in  the  society,  two  may  be  warmed  so  as  to  be  oomlbrtabl^ 
at  all  times;  a  third  needs  nothing  bat  a  good  stove;  but  the  remaining 
two  cannot  be  made  fit  for  a  achool  to  occupy  without  thorough  repair*,' 
There  is  but  one  out-biiildiitg  of  anv  kind  connected  with  the  school- 
houses  of  thlsaociely,  and  Ihia^  entirely  unfit  for  use."— Wwidiwfer. 


"  Throo^MOt  HiMfaaex  oonntr  tte  MshooMiouiea,  taken  as  a  whole,  ai« 
weral  dagrcaa  bdMV  KspacMbifi^— rardy  avor  paintod  withio  or  whb- 
id  if  pnhrted  M  alt.  they  aver  afterward  dnw  a  wom  and  weather- 


bealen  cmt,  like  tka  faatf  ater? ed,  half  clothed  outcast  of  s< 
tbeae  hotiaea  an  owned  hy  the  pablic,  worth  its  tens  of  thoueanda,  and 
ttiey  graan  grievously  if  a  amall  lax  is  levied  to  improTe  them.  Of  the 
foBr  locatkins  of  selumUuMisea  in  this  town,  not  tme  has  sufficient  land  fi>r 
a  private  dweHiUf,  and  all  the  land  combined  would  be  leas  than  an  acre. 
One  stands  whol^  on  the  highway ;  another  stands  on  a  bleak  and  rocky 
elevBtioo,  and  durinc  some  porUons  of  the  winter,  almost  inaocessible. 
This  location  was  i^oscn  probably  because  it  was  cheaper  than  tha 
pleasant  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  Whr  should  the  public 
BctuKd-hoase  which  accommodates  from  thirty  to  fitly  pupils,  ten  and 
eleven  months  in  tha  year,  five  and  a  half  days  of  each  week,  not  reqaira 
as  much  land  as  a  church  or  private  dwelling  T' — CAester. 

"  Our  scbooL-houses  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  either  in  their  loca 
tioB  or  oooatnictian.  In  Itteir  location  they  are  genetal'y  found  upon  soma 
bairenknoU,  or  too  near  ibe  highwajr,  fonning  part  of  tlie  fimce  between 
the  highway  and  the  adjoining  proimetor,  atiEe  deatilute  of  ornament  or 
ahadc. calculated  Io  teoiler  th«n  ptoajng  or  tutiactira.  The  desks  are 
almost  alwaya  too  hi^  and  contlnnous,  inateod  of  single,  nor  is  ttiar*  - 
generally  agradationm  reference  to  the  size  of  the  Bcholar.  Fewachooi- 
rooms  are  well  ventilated ;  not  more  than  one  or  two  properly  or  heoUh- 
fiitty  wanned;  tlie  conseqaence  b  unnecessary  freijueni^  of  colds,  head- 
aches and  ill  health."— TWand 

The  Snperintendent  (Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers)  of  Common  Schools,  thns 
Intradnees  tha  rahjecl  in  his  AnmnMtepert  !!»'  1848. 

"The  reports  of  school  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  state  speak  in 
atroog  terms  of  condemnation  of  the  deplontlje  conditkm  <^  many  district 
•ehool-bouBca.  The  progreH  of  renoiration  and  imprarament  in  this  d»- 
partment  has  not  been  as  rapid  (ff  aa  thoran^  daring  the  past  year,  as  in 
otbarsectkua  of  New  England,  or  aa  the  true  intereeta  of  Ike  coramoQ 
aebo)^  hnperioudy  demand.  Badly  located  Bchod-hoDSBa  stUf  "encum- 
btt  the  bigtnmy." — "witlimit  shnib  or  aliade-tree  aroond,"— "without 
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ptay-^nrand,  yard,  or  ont-hoate,  mat  or  aeraper,"— WJOioat  hkum  of  Ten. 
tilation  and  nnifonn  temperature," — "vith  aeaU  too  high  and  destitute 
of  mpport  lor  tlw  back," — "  with  deaka  attacbod  to  three  (idea  oT the  room," 
•with  windom  destitute  of  gbuw,"— "dapboarda  hanging  booa,"— 
"  blinda  propped  up  to  be  kept  in  their  placeBj" — "  the  Wood  without  ahel- 
ler,"  and  ''  the  stove  without  a  door."  Thaae  are  qMcimeui  of  the  las- 
piRge  haed  bjr  acfaool  viaitora  ia  deaeribing  the  place*  where  the  children 
or  Connectieut  are  receiving  their  early  training  in  tatte,maiiDerB,inorali^ 
^nd  health,— language  which  it  is  hoped  will  touch  the  pride  of  the  dia- 
tiicts,  and  lead  toaoma  effici&it  action  on  the  aubjecL" 

"  Haw  aurpriaing  and  diwra«eful  ia  (be  fact,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion rf  the  Bchool-nouaea  of  our  slate  present  vastly  fewer  attracliona,  in 
.point  of  oomfortsble  arrangement  and  tasierulneas,  than  are  saen  about 
our  poor-housea.  our  jails,  and  our  atate  peoiteotiaty  I  Thia  remark  is 
loo  traa  of  Uie  Khool-bouBes  in  this  aociety.  TheyAieaH  located  directly 
OD  the  road  or  in  it,  with  bardiv  a  shrub  or  ahadi^lraa  around  any  one  at 
them ;  and  with  no  play-grouna  except  the  highway,  which  the  ehildren, 
to  aevenJ  diatriola,  oava  to  share  ia  eonaniMi.  wilb.  gtme  and  awine.  Of 
their  external  condition  nothing  very  creditable  cr  p»lifyiag  can  be  aaid. 
eix,  of  the  nine  sehool-houaes  in  this  aociety,  are  wooden  ones,  and  they 
generally  bear  a  time-honored,  weather-beaten  aspect.  Unpainted.  and 
blindl^M,  with  clapboards  agape  to  catch  the  winds  of  winter,  and  win- 
dow-panes rattling,  or  fallen  from  the  decayed  sash,  they  present  a  tnoat 
forlorn  and  gloomy  aa^t,  which,  to  sa^  the  least,  is  not  very  well  suited 
to  woo  the  ^outhtol  nund,  and  611  it  with  pleasant  Quicies.  One,  unac- 
quainted with  their  original  design,  raifrhl  mistake  them  for  the  abodea 
(^the  evil  genii,  which  would  naturally  De  supposed  to  haunt  the  dreary 
solitudes  wbich  surround  them. 
The  internul  coodlttan  of  theae  sehool-houses  is  in  perfect  keeping  widi 
I  the  external.  In  several  of  them,  the  ptasieriog  it  broken  and  musing, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dark  and  dingv  color  of  what  remains.  The  sUvea 
are  smoky,  and  the  benches  and  d^Ks  are  so  high  as  to  be  better  adopted 
lo  the  children  of  a  race  of  giants,  than  to  those  of  the  present  generation ; 
and  these  are  hacked  and  ga«hed  by  the  pupils,  as  if  in  retaliation  for  the 


torture  suffered  from  them.     My  compassion  has  been  deeply  moved  m 
■       ' "'  .       ~     n-   ■  >     en  their  ui " 

ing  board  which  forms  'the  desk,  slid  with  their  feel  dugling  in  mid-air 


tMve  freqiKntly  entered  these  abodes  of  suffering,  and  seen  their  unhappy 
inmaies — the  children  of  protestant  parents — £>ing  yenaaae  iqKM  their 
highaeats,  with  no  support  to  their  back*  but  the  Botl  edge  of  the  pi 


several  inches  from  the  floor.  And  when  I  have  kKiked  upon  tbesa 
youthful  eufferera,  thna  aaatei  and  writhing  with  pain,  the  quastkn  has 
ol^n  arisen  in  my  mind,  what  have  these  ili-atarred  children  done  that 
they  should  be  doomed  to  so  eicnxialing  torture  1  What  rank  oflensea 
have  they  committed  that  they  should  thus  he  suspended  between  the 
heavens  and  earth  lor  six  houre  each  day  ?  And  from  de^All  pi^  for 
the  innocent  sufierei^  I  have  >aamiM«iM  wished  (perh^w  it  ma  crvel) 
that  their  parents  hao  to  ait  for  one  hour  in  a  aimuar  poailion,  that  the^ 
might  learn  how  to  pity  their  children,  and  be  prompted  to  attend  to  their 
health  and  comfort  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  school-room. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact,  so  outrageous  to  common  decency,  that  moat 
(^ these  Bchool-houEes  have' no  out-bulldings  whatever  attached  to  them; 
and  does  not  the  case  appeal  movingly  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and 
demand  prompt  and  decisive  mensorea  of  retbrm?  Is  it  not  pasainff 
■bange,  tnat  while  many  parents  incur  considerable  expense  in  provMin^ 
themselves  with  ciuhio&ed  and  carpeted  slipa  in  chotch,  when*  tlMy  ordn 
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inlv  epend,  pedu^  but  tluwa  beun  each  week,  tbef  abouU  ha  n 
leny  Tegardlaee  of  liie  cow '"'       "'  ^ ..    ■     ^     ■       .. 

"  Three  of  the  bouaea  wk  Ibcated  in  the  highway  ;  aa  encellont  devica 
for  saving  land,  but  a  miserable  one  for  the  comfort,  safely  and  improve- 
ment of  children.  In  Bclecting-  bjIgh  for  the  new  hausee,  recently  erected, 
,  ft  gxx)d  degree  of  ■pace  fronting  wm  provided  for.  Only  two  houees  have 
blinds  or  Bhuctera ;  all  tlie  others  give  fii!)  scope  for  the  sun  to  Bee  what  ia 
soing  OQ  in  the  Bchool-room,  ollen  to  the  manifest  aunoyoDce  of  the  chil- 
dren and  teacher;  unless,  perchance,  the  latter  has  genius  enough  to  con- 
vert a  stray  newspaper,  or  some  other  available  article,  into  a  temporary, 
curtain  to  shut  him  out."—MaTU^iester. 
•cbool-botnea,  ihoagb  not  cold 
■trocted  wi(hin,andar»  therelbre  very  ir 
tnostlv  in  the  Inghway,  bo  that  one  passing  in  a  carriage  or  on  haraebnck 
mftv  look  in  upon  the  Wbott  sohool,  and  as  a  matter  ofcotirge  the  scholara 
will  look  at  nhMUver-  ^asaet.  When  the  school-honse  is  so  expoeed,  tt 
mtukl  seem,  lliM'  Hiowriy  In  bur  children  would  require  the  convenience 
ofgcwdoat^Mitrteet-tut'lhiaia  not  the  ease  with  any  two  sehool-hoaBea 
in  the  town.  Wti  hRv«  uiwed  the  importance  of  these  thiogB,  but  with 
poor  mi<KMB.>^-*S>fffMtl,  23, 

"There  are  some  houses  unfit  for  their  purpose;  the  weather-boards  are 
starting  otf,  "and  the  wiud  enjoys  quite  freely  the  luxury  of  coming  in 
and  being  warmed  by  the  Rre;  and  toe  dear  children  eufi'er  much  bettvcen 
a  cold  northwester  and  a  red-hot  stove."  It  is  very  common  to  find  the 
school-houses  mutilated  by  the  cuttings  of  obscene  figures ;  this  should 
draw  forth  the  unqualified  censure  ofpraprictors  and  leachers.  Further, 
.there  ore  cases  where  ttiere  are  no  out-houECs  for  the  use  of  cliiidreo. 
This  is  a  sore  evil,  and  ought  to  be  remedied  immediately." —  Groton. 

"  Among  the  ten  school-houses  in  this  district  are  BevemI  very  good 
bulklingB ;  but,  taking  in  view  the  size  and  proportioiis  of  the  edifices, 
'the  inlfernnl  arran^ment,  the  fitness  of  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  object 
'designed,  wc  feel  impelled  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion  there  are  no  very 
(Toad  sc^hool-houses.  In  some  of  the  districts  it  is  said  the  people  are 
obliijed  to  go  among  strangers  to  procure  teachers,  on  account  of  the 
shabbyness  ofthe  school-house s." — Brooklyn. 

"■  Not  mare  than  one-half  of  our  soboal-hoDsea  in  thia  aocietv  are  very 
fpMd,  if,  indeed,  they  can  be  termed  more  than  comfortable.  Tne  remain- 
Serare  bad,  some  of  them  very  bad,  exhibiting  nothiw  of  comfort  or  con- 
Tenierise.  In  aome  of  them,  there  are  na  de«£t  fit  to  be  used  for  writing 
parTMnec  The  eeata  are  so  coaatmoteA  aa  to  afibrd  no  place  to  rest  the 
Ditck,  or.  in  mme  enaea,  even  tlie  eole  of  die  foot.  Many  of  the  schoola 
are  destitute  of  out-houaes.  Sotoe  of  them  faave  no  conveniencea  for 
hanging  up  the  hats  or  cloilieB  of  thecbiUran^of  aren  to  shelter  the  wood 
IVom  tlw  weather.  A.nd  more  thn«  half  our  eekool-'hoasea  are  destitute 
of  blach-boarda,  a  fact  alike  diaercditi^e  4o  the  diltiict  and  to  the  teach- 
ers who  have  served  in  theoi.'''-^ Stafford,  lat 

"  It  appears  from  the  superintendeni'a  report  for  1817,  that  of  1663 
■chool-houses  in  ihe  state,  ST3  have  out-houses,  and  745  have  none! 
This  fact  is,  undoubtedly,  a  burning  shame  and  u  deep  disgrace  to  the 
Btate.  It  is  unworthy  or  a  civi Used  country,  and  indicates  a  slate  of  thinga 
that  ought  to  exist  only  among  savages-  The  committee  are  happy  to 
eay  that  we  have  little  or  no  share  in  this  sluimcful  fact :  but  our  school- 
bmu^  an  by  no  meaos  what  they  should  b^  and  ^  for  improvcmenL 
32 
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409  actTooT^itomEa  as  ran  tttt. 

Tbey  are  generally  on  or  tn  the  street,  whereas  erery  tniMins  devoted  to 
■uch  a  puipoae  ought  to  be  in  a  retired  Hituation.  with  ■uitable  varda  Tor 
ftlay-grauiulB,  and  convenient  fixtures.  The  windows  in  some  do  not  let 
flown  Irom  the  top,  and  tlierefore  ale  iMl  properly  ventilated.  In  only 
Iwo  out  of  eight  achool-houBes  are  the  bencbes  what  they  should  be. 
Lnree  deeks  running  around  the  room  Ibr  the  older  scholars  ought  to  be 
WboTfy  disrarded  as  intolerable  nuisnnccB.  The  scholars  are  of  necessity 
Blways  Inoking  into  the  street ;  the  windows  can  be  opened  only  by  climb* 
Jog  over  the  benches  nnd  desks.  The  Bcfaolars'  backs  are  turned  toward 
the  teacher;  they  ait  close  together,  and  of  course  are  often  whispering. 
Large  girls  can  leave  their  seats  only  by  placing  their  feet  on  a  level  wiui 
Uieir  hipa,  which  it  is  not  always  best  that  temales  should  do.  The 
""   "ir  benches  often  have  backs  that  are  so  Ime  aa  to  be  of  little 


Every  school-house  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  single  desk  for  each 
Wpa,  and  every  pupil  ought  to  Imve  a  slate  and  boMta  to  keep  in  tba 
nek. " —  Vernon. 


The  following  extract*  are  token  from  the  AruiiMil  Roporta  for  1849. 

"The  scAooi-Aoi«»are  not  what  they  should  be.  Some  of  them  are  de- 
cidedly bnd.  They  are  neither  convenient  nor  pleasanL  The  benches 
and  desks  are  inconvenient.  Some  of  the  emnll  scholars  are  reduced  to 
tiie  misemble  necessity  of'swinging  in  theair,  without  being  able  toeithcr 
gel  a  foothold  or  a  place  to  rest  their  biicka  against  Venli'tation  is 
not  attended  to.  Every  school-mom  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can 
kc  freely  ventilated,  so  that  the  scholare  may  have  pure  atmospheric  air  to 
fcrealhe.  This  every  one  roust  appreciate,  who  knows  the  value  of 
health,  nnd  does  not  wish  to  vee  a  generation  of  sickly  drones  coming  on 
to  the  stage.  As  a  general  thing,  the  external  appearance  of  the  school- 
houses  Is  bad.  A  stranger  poEEiiig  through  a  district,  can  easily  select 
the  school -house.  If  you  see  a  very  unique-looking  building,  a  "squatter" 
in  the  liighivny,  or  suinding  by  permission  on  the  side  of  some  Tot.  in  a 
Corbcr  rendered  useless  by  a  location  on  the  border  of  some  swnmpy 
moor,  or  on  some  arid  field,  where  no  vestijfe  of  life  is— (Aai  you  miiy 
eonclude  i*  the  diwtrict  school-house.  Tital  is  the  place  where  oar  chil- 
dren are  to  reaort,  during  three-fourths  of  the  first  sixteen  yoara  of  tjieir 
lives,  to  get  an  educ<Ltion.  Such  are  the  associations  with  their  early, 
perhiipe  wt  their  edur^ition!  Why  is  not  the  district  school  the  place 
where  correct  taste  should  be  demonstrated  1  Impressions  will  be  made, 
and  if  they  ever  jyield  to  good  taste,  schtiol-house  associations,  in  their 
present  stale,  will  not  deserve  the  credit." — Enfitld, 

"  Our  school-houses  are  in  a  bad  condition.  Look  into  the  school  soma 
wcrm,  comfortable  day,  when  the  children  are  more  likely  to  be  ia  at- 
tendance, and  if  you  pWsei,  wnik  in  and  breathe  a  spectmea  of  the  air  in 
a  New  England  unventikted  schaol-house.  If  you  are  a  wefl-bred  roacL 
you  must  do  violence  to  your  kind  feelingB,  when  you  take  a  seat  and 
took  around  and  find  that  the  teochcr  has  nothing  lefl  for  his  accommo- 
dation but  a  standee ;  our  school-houses  are  literally  jammed  full,  i.  e. 
the  seats — any  attempt  at  improvemeat  is  voted  down  on  account  of  the 
cost-"  —  iSouiA  Windsor,  Wapping. 

"  One  district,  for  a  wonder,  ocou{Ned  a  new  echool-house ;  but  while  )t  is 
exettlent,  campared  leilh  the  aid  one,  it  is  contemptible,  if  not  viclurl, 
compered  with  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  only  plan  about  it  seems  to  be, 
the  mtm'mnm  scale  of  e-rpenditure.  Its  dimensions  are  too  limited  even 
for  so  small  a  school.  T^fe  desk  or  counter  is  uniform,  and  attached  to 
three  aides  tif  the  room,  and  nlmost  out  of  thf  tallest  schtdai's  reach  !  I 
have  protested  la  the  district,  «nd  possibly  they  will  lower  the  eouoter, 
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wfBootrtlpVaa  u  thet  aek.  4^ 

«HM  Hwe  or  other.  Theotber  4istricta  need  new  «cIl(xiI-rogmB,aiidw>iiV 
te/A:  of  building."— H-ofcoU. 

-'In  regnrd  to  the  aahoDl-houaes  in  our  five  dietricU,onlyonecEU)beaai4 
to  be  very  good.  Anotfafir,  rocently  ropaired,  may  be  called  good  in  a 
ounlified  suiise ;  white  the  TenHtioing  ibree  are  quite  ordinnry,  u  not  bod 
Thia  D«glecl  to  provide  noBt  and  BoiDtbrtn.ble  Bchool-housee,  doubtlcN 
hoa  a  tendency  to  dnnipen  the  ardor  of  children  in  literary  pursuit!,  aai 
in  various  ways  to  retard  their  progresa." — Plaxnjidd. 

"The  school-room  in  the  third  dtatricl  presents  the  Enme  unsishlly  ap^ 
peamnce  which  it  has  in  yenra  past ;  and  from  the  height  to  wnicn  tM 
writing  desks,  and  slabs  used  for  seals,  are  elevnted,  some  perBons  wouM 
naturally  infer  that  they  were  originitllydesigncdfor  a  race  of  gionta."— I 
Pom/ret,  AbingCon.  1 

"  Most  of  the  Bcbool-houaa  are  in  a  bad  condiUoo,  being  old,  ill-conetruct^ 
ed.  and  incouvenienL  Especially  is  ihis  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ini»i 
rior  of  sonie  of  them,  the  seats  of  which  are  too  high  for  the  comfort  of 
the  scholars,  with  DOthing  to  rest  the  bocka^inat,  except  tha  sharpedga 
of  a  plank  or  board,  which  eervea  as  a  writmg  desk,  and  this  placed  m 
high  OS  to  bring  the  arm  lo  an  unnatural  and  uneasy  pofition  when  at- 
tempting lo  wrilc.  7'hc  school- houses,  too,  with  one  or  two  e;(ceptioD^ 
eland  in  the  highway,  many  within  a  few  feet  of  the  traveled  path,  with 
windows  looking  dlructly  upon  it,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  scholar  ia 
necegaiirily  allrocted  to  every  passer-by,  thus  diverting  hie  attention  froo^ 
his  studies,  retarding  his  progress,  and  annoying  hie  teacher." — taichfiddi 
M'dlcm. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  18S0 
contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  school-bouse*. 

"If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  representatxins  made  by  teachers 
and  school  visitors  from  two  hundred  and  four  out  of  the  two  hundred  and' 
seventeen  school  societies  in  the  stale,  as  collected  from  written  eommu^ 
lucatJoD*  to  this  department  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  a  mojorit/ 
d'onr  Mhool 'bouses  are  badly  located,  badly  ventilated,  imperfectly  wann- 
ed in  winter,  hnving  uncomlartable  seats  and  desks,  without  apparatud 
except  a  black-board,  and  destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  means  of  cleanii-, 
QCBsandconvQDicnce.  To  this  overwhelmtng  man  of  testimony  (Appen-' 
dix  Q)  as  la  the  necenity  of  immediate  and  thorou^  improvement  in'' 
thia  portion  of  the  educational  field,  I  will  here  add  an  extract  Irom  a 
communication  by  a  teacher  of  much  experience  and  distinctioQ,  who  re-- 
eeived  hit  education  and  eommenoed  his  experietwe  in  teachiftg  ia  the' 
district  schools  of  thisetatc.  His  remarks  refer  to  the  condition  of  school- 
houses  in  a  single  county— to  Ihree-fourths  of  whicb  he  bad  Just  made  a, 
pcraonal  visiL" 

"  Old  ScHooL-Hovsca— These  are  thc'Anti<;uities  of  Connecticut,  rude 
momiments  of  art,  that  must  have  had  Uicir  origin  coeval  with  the  pyra-  - 
mids  and  catacombs,  for  aught  we  can  learn  lo  the  conlmry,  save  by  the 
uncertoia  infonmation  of  tradition.  "  It  always  stood  there,"  sAys  "  tho 
oldest  inhabitant,"  when  asked  the  date  of  tbe  erection  of  oat  uf  them. 
Little  brown  structures  of  peculiar  aspect,  meek,  demure,  burrowing  n- 
some  lone,  damp  and  depressed  spot,  or  perchaoca  perched  oo  the  pinns-i 
cleofarock,ns  if  too  contemptible  and  abject  lo  occupy  a  choice  jHece  of 
earthy — exposed  to  the  remorseless  winds  of  vrimer,  aid  iteftrvid  rays  oT 
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one  end  a  narrow  and  dtngy  entry,  the  floor  covered  with 
wooa,  cnips,  stones,  hata,  caps,  odd  mittens,  old  books,  bonneta,  shawls, 
eloaka,  dirt,  dinner  baaketfl,  old  broom  a, .ashes,  &o.,  all  thrown  together  in 
the  order  as  here  catalogued, — the  principal  room  retaining  its  huge  stone 
chimney,  which  for  generations  boaaled  its  ghastly  fire-place,  aflording  a 

■  ready  oblivion  to  annual  pilea  of  green  and  snow-soaked  wood, — the  burnt, 
smoked,  scratched  and  pcmwled  w^inHCOtlng. — the  battered  and  mutilated 
plaalering,— Ihe  patched  windows, — the  crippled  and  ragged  benches.— r 
the  desks  which  nave  endured  a  short  eternity  of  whitthng,— the  masses 
of  pulverized  earth  in  constant  ogiiation,  Riling  the  throat,  e^e  and  nos- 
trils of  the  inmates, — the  unaiistaknbie  compound  of  odocs  which  come  not 

■  &om  "  Araby  the  blest" — all  point  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  these  build' 
ings,  and  intimate  the  veneration  in  which  they  are  held.  Thai  some  of 
These  structures  are  always  to  remain,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  "  rea- 
sonable doubt."  The  records  of  their  origin,  aa  we  have  seen,  are  gone, 
and  the  teBtimonyofthe  past  few  gcnerationsis  conclusive  that  no  change 
has  been  effected  in  their  appearance  fVom  a  remote  period ;  hence  the 
deduction  that  they  are  among  the  "  things  to  remain,"  and  never  to  pass 

■  away.  Though  the  "  annual  miracle  of  nature"  may  not  be  vouchsufed 
to  preserve  them,  yet,  like  the  monuments  of  the  American  Indians  which 
receive  their  annual  votive  oflering  of  stones,  and  are  thus  rendered  im- 
perishable, so  these  "  antiquities,"  receiving  their  eecOKiociU'iopal  pnlcbes 
upon  windows,  upon  claplnerds,  roofs  and  floors,  together  with  the  au- 
ttimnat  embankment  of  earth  around  their  base,  aiid  all  these  given  and 
received  obsequious  to  the  annual  •ofcmn  voteaofths  district, — stand,  de- 
mite  the  advauce  of  public  opinion,  tlie  ^warof  elemeiUs,"  and ''the tooth 

MooEHN  School  Abchitectche— It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
work  similar  to  "  Barnard's  School  Architecture"  had  not  been  issued 
and  circulated  throughout  the  state  some  ten  years  ago,  that  such  as  have 
Bince  that  time  erected  new  houses,  (that  are  to  stand  Ibrever,)  might 
have  consulted  approved  models  for  the  size  and  forms  of  their  structares, 
and  improved  plans  for  their  internal  arrangements.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  enough  had  been  said  by  the  authorof  that  work  In  hia  annual 
reports,  end  ocoasional  addresses  in  the  state,  to  have  excited  interest  stif- 
iicient  in  those  intending  to  build  new  houses,  to  extend  their  inquiries 
and  observations  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  district,  and  beyond  the 
pattern  of  their  own  recently  condemned  school-house,  and  at  least  to 
select  suitable  locations  for  houses  and  necessary  out-buildings,  if  not  for 
R  rard  and  play-ground. 

The  material  cTianges  observedin  the  construction  of  new  hoases  about 
■  the  county,  consist  in  placing  the  end  of  the  building  toward  the  nreet 
instead  of  the  aide,  and  giving  a  very  narrow  entry  across  the  end  of  the 
building, — affording,  in  some  instances,  two  cntmneea  into  the  ?ehoot- 
Toom,  with  only  one  into  the  entry.  A  portion  of  the  entry  is  used  for 
wood,  which  being  thrown  against  the  plastering,  lays  bare  the  lathing, 
making  the  building,whi!e^et  new,  bear  the  tokens  of  a^.  In  a  few  in- 
stances only  have  two  outside  doora  been  observed,  givmg  separate  en- 
trances to  boys  and  girls. 

In  most  instances  whero  the  huildlAg  is  not  erected  on  the  line  of  the 
highway,  it  is  placed  only  so  far  back  as  to  allow  a  atroggiing  wood  pile 
just  outside  the  traveled  path.  An  instance  is  not  now  remembered 
where  the  generosity  of  the  district  has  given  a  play-ground  to  the  school, 
««ide  from  the  puMtc  common  or  the  traveled  highway. 

The  intemaT  arrangements  of  the  new  houses  are,  in  many  instances, 
exactly  like  those  of  their  immediate  predeceeaors,  save  that  in  all  case« 
it  is  believed  Ibe  old  movable  slab  benehes,  are  superseded  by  pernuv 
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desks  nnd  seats  of  the  larger  scliolars,  have  also  been  brought  dawa  from 
their  incnnvenient  and  dizzy  beigbta,  that  their  occupants  may  oot  be 
"while  in.  above  Ihe  world." 

Where  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  fintures  ot  the  room,  the  deeka 
are  almost  always  clumsy,  occupyiiig  unnecessary  portions  of  tlierooni, 
and  rendering  thera  inconvenient  Tor  Die  evoluiioits  of  the  schral. 

Ventilation  has  received  a  paasing  thought  in  the  erection  of  most  of 
llie  new  houses,  yet  its  importance  is  not  probably  fully  apprecinted,  nor 
the  best  methods  of  securing  it  clearly  understood.  Some  ventilate  from 
the  windows  so  successfully,  as  to  purl  with  the  warm  air  nimoitt  entirely, 
and  al  Ihe  same  time  to  retain  the  otTensivc  ^es  and  odors  of  the  room. 
Some  ventilators  are  placed  in  the  ceiling  m  the  corners  of  Ihe  rooms, 
others  are  placed  immediately  over  the  stove  pipe,-~-sotne  are  movahje, 
Bad  moved  with  a  cord,-^tJiers  are  simply  a  scuttle,  expected  to  rise  by 
the  expnnsive  power  of  the  gases,  as  salety  valves  of  engines  operate  bjr 
accumulation  ofsteam. 

The  subsUiution  of  stoves  (mainly  box  stoves,)  for  the  engulphing  fira 
place,  as  a  meaiis  of  warming  school-rooms,  is  noticed  in  the  new  houses. 

Op  School-Hovbeb  SERBflALLV, — To  ascertain  if  improveraent  has 
been  effected  in  this  class  of  structures  in  the  state,  we  must  resort  to  one 
or  two  devices  ortheBfrtronomer,  in  observing  themotionsoriheheaventy 
bodies,  viz.,  to  notice  their  respective  positions  at  different  and  remote 
periods  of  time.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  so  slow,  (if  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  school-houses,)  that  an  observer  from  year 
to  year  only,  might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  that  such  was  the  fact ;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  structures  fitleen  or  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  butld- 
tags  now  occupied  for  sriiools,  will  doubtless  enable  one  to  say  that  pro- 
grast  has  been  made.  It  is  stated  on  very  creditable  authority  that  io 
tome  societies  and  some  towns,  one,  and  in  some  instances,  more  liutn  om 
bouse  has  been  buiit,  and  one  or  more  has  been  painted. 

The  contributions  upon  old  hats,  upon  writing  books  that  are  "  writ 
through,"  Slc,  dtc,  are  levied  less  frequently  than  Ibrmerly  to  repel  the 
winds  at  the  windows  j  fewer  clapboards  are  now  seen  swinging  gaily  by 
a  single  nail,  liian  in  bye-gone  day*;  the  asthmatic  wheezing  of  the 
winds  through  the  uncounted  apertures  is  hushed,  and  the  pupils  enjoy 
an  irrigation  through  the  roof  less  frequently  than  formerly.     Curtaina 


nsionaJly  found  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  from  the  blinding 
rnys  of  the  sun  ;  the  comlort  of  the  smaller  child rea  is  materially  increas- 
ed by  tlie  addition  of  backs  to  their  bard  seals;  the  desks  and  seats  of  the 


larger  pupils  have  descended  toward  the  floor;  the  use  of  stoves  giving 
a  comfortable  temperature  to  the  rooms,  instead  <^  the  former  ec^uatotiiu 
heat  and  the  polar  cold  ;  in  rare  instances  the  ingenious  designs  in  chalk 
and  charcoal  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling  have  retired  behind  a  coating  of 
wbitewusli,  and  the  yawning  fir»-place  has  been  plastered  over.  AU 
these  movements  distioeily  iodicate  tliat  vitality  at  least  exists  among  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  and  that  the  itut  good  i/  their  children,  at 
they  tell  u«,  lia  nearat  their  hearts. 

It  is  earncHily  hoped  that  all  persons  will  be  open  to  conviction  and 
receive  the  above  statement  of  lacts  aa  a  perfect  demonetration  of  tbe 
earnestness  of  the  community  tvr  the  well  being  of  the  schools. 

When  we  come  to  the  el  ceterai  of  the  school-rooms,  such  as  abovd 
and  tongs,  brooms,  brushes,  bells,  globes,  sinks,  wash-basioB,-  towels,  pegs, 
hooks  and  shelves  for  hats,  clothing,  &.g^  it  is  feared  such  great,  sucb  mo- 
mentous cluirures.  such  rapid  advances,  will  oat  appear  to  have  bewa 
made  i  probably  not  tluee  districts  in  the  couitty  hove  gone  so  fast,  or  n 
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&rin  advance  or  the  otherBaiio  hrtve  procorod  all  ihoEearticIee;  proba- 
bly BOl  more  than  haira  doien  di«tricta  have  supposed  il  Important,  that 
evena  mat  andncmper  are  oecesaary  for  pupik  to  use  aiWr  walking, pei- 
hapa  a.  mile  in  the  roud  ;  yet  we  aliould  be  iloing  them  injiuCico  lu  not 
riappoeiDg  that  they  really  feel  this  quench leae  uiiereat,  which  they  rcpre- 
Milt  themselvcB  as  posaessing  for  their  children,  and  ahould  greatly  mis- 
judge  them  if  we  guppoaed  them  not  doing  all  in  their  power  to  encourage 
their  children  in  obiaining  useful  knowledgOj  and  in  ciutivatiag  the  auaor 
virtuea  while  in  Bchool. 

;  OuT-BoiLDiNGs.—An  appalling  chapter  mi^t  be  written,  on  the  evita, 
the  almost  inevitable  results  of  neglecting  to  provide  these  indiapensable 
appendages  to  Bchool-houBCB  in  our  eUite.  Who  can  duly  estimate  the 
final  conaequenceB  of  the  first  shock  given  to  female  delicacy,  from  the 
necessary  exposure,  to  which  the  girls  in  the  public  schools  are  inevitably 
tubjected  i  and  what  must  be  the  legitimate  results  of  these  frequent  ex- 
posures daring  the  school-going  years  ofyouth?  What  quenchless  fires 
of  passion  have  been  kindled  within  the  bosom  of  the  young  ofboth  sexes 
by  these  exposures,  fires  that  have  raged  to  tha  consuming  of  personal 
happiness,  to  the  prevention  of  scholastic  improvement,  and  to  the  de- 
struction of  pergonal  character  1  again,  what  disgust  has  been  created  in 
both  sexes  by  the  results  of  not  having  the  appropriate  retiremenla  which 
nature  imperiously  demands?  n.iid  finally,  may  not  tlie  disinclination,  the 
aversion  oi  large  numbers  of  families,  of  tnotiicrs  especially,  to  sending 
iheir  daughters  to  Che  public  schools,  have  been  created  by  the  sufierings 
they  themselves  have  endured,  from  ttie  above  cause ;  and  an  unwilling' 
Bees  Lo  subject  the  delicacy  of  their  daughters  to  the  obnoxious  triaH 
Were  the  question  not  so  peculiar  as  almost  to  defy  examination,  it  is 
apprehended  this  would  be  found  to  be  the  truth.  Will  it  not  eeeoi  in- 
credible, eveQ  lo  Connecticut  men,  to  be  informed  that  lesj  than  onC'halt 
of  the  school-houses  in  this  commonwealth  are  without  these  necessaiy 
buitdingal  yet  such  is  probably  the  fact;  thus  dooming  thousands  of  girls 
to  bear  a  loatheorae  burden  ai  mortification,  which  they  cnmiol  remove 
Wirfiout  withdrawing  from  the  schools.  I  have  no  exact  data  for  ttte 
above  estimate,  yet  it  is  probably  not  far  below  the  tniili,  if  indeed  it  isat 
alL  So  filthy  are  most  of  those  that  are  provided,  that  they  are  not  only 
quite  useless,  but  disgusting  in  tlie  extreme.  In  one  society  of  nine 
fchoolB  but  one  out-house  wof  provided,  and  that,  I  was  iiifijnned.  could 
only  be  reached  in  dry  weather,  xuch  was  its  location;  nor  could  it  be 
9M«i  even  then,  such  vma  its  conditioa.  This  state  of  tilings,  it  would 
■eem,  abould  be  utterly  changed,  aiui  that  speedily." 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ExTRACTH  Jrom  the  "  Report  of  (Ac  Secretary  (Him.  Horace  Marni)  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  1846." 
"For  years  the  condition  of  this  class  of  edifices,  throu^out  the  State, 
taken  as  a  whole,  hod  been  growing  woi'se  and  worse.  Time  and  decay 
were  always  doing  their  work,  while  only  here  and  there,  witli  widie 
■paces  between,  was  any  notice  taken  of  their  silent  ravages ;  and^  in 
stilt  fewer  instancaB,  were  these  ravages  repaired.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  improved  condition  of  all  other  classes  of  buildings,  general 
dilapidatkui  was  the  fate  of  these.  Industry  and  the  increasing  peca- 
niary  ability  which  it  creates,  liad  given  comfort,  neatness,  and  even 
elegance  to  private  dwellb^  Public  spirit  had  erected  commodious 
and  costly  churches.  Counties,  though  largely  taxed,  had  yet  uncont' 
plainingly  paid  for  handsome  and  spacious  court-houses  and  public  offices, 
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In  1837,  not  one  thfrd  part  of  the  Public  Bcboal-houaee  in  Miueeeha- 
wttB  would  hare  been  considered  tenantaUe  by^  any  decent  rainily,  oaC  . 
ef  the  poor-houM,  or  in.  it.  Ae  nn  incentive  to  neatnen  and  Aeoeacy,- 
children  were  sent  to  a  lious»  whose  walls  and  floora  were  indeed  painUKl,' 
hm  they  were  painted,  all  too  thicklv,by  smoke  and  filth;  whose  benebea 
and  doora  were  covered  with  carved  worit,  hat  they  were  the  grooB  and' 
obscene  carvinga  of  nipura  hands;  whose  Teatibule,  aAer  the  orieniat 
fiuhion,  was  converted  into  a  veranda,  but  the  metamorphosis  which 
changed  its  architectural  style,  cooristed  in  laying  it  bare  of  its  outer 
covering.  The  modesty  and  chaatitf  of  the  sexes,  at  their  tenderest  ag«v 
was  to  be  cultivated  and  cherished,  in  places,  which  ofteatimes  were  us 
destitute  of  oU  suitabb  accamiao<^tio[is,  as  a  camp  or  a  camvan.  Th« 
brain  was  to  be  worked  amid  gaeee  that  etupeficd  it  The  virtues  or 
guncraaity  and  Ibrbeamace  were  la  be  acquired  where  sharp  discomfort 
and  paia  tempted  each  one  to  seize  more  than  his  own  share  of  ruHe^' 
and  thus  to  EtrengUien  every  eelliBh  propenaity. 

At  the  time  relecred  to,  the  achoul-houBes  in  Massachusetts  wereW 
oppmbrium  tp  tlie  State;  and  if  there  be  any  one  who  thinks  ttiia* 
expression  too  strong,  he  may  satisfy  himself  of  its  correctncES  by' 
inapecting  some  of  the  few  specimens  of  them  which  still  remain. 

The  earliest  elfort  at  reform  was  directed  towards  this  class  of  bltild- 
mga.  By  presenling  the  idea  of  taxation,  this  measure  encountered  U;o 
Opposition  of  one  of  the  strongest  pasaions  of  the  age.  Not  only  th« 
sordid  and  avaricious,  but  even  those,  whose  virtue  of  frugality,  by  Iho 
force  of  habit,  had  been  imperceptibly  sliding  into  the  vice  of  parsimony, 
felt  the  alarm.  Men  of  fortune,  without  children,  and  men  who  hnd 
reared  a  family  of  cliildrcn,  and  borne  the  exj>en*es  of  tlieir  edncationj 
fhncied  they  saw  something  of  injustice  In  being  called  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  others ;  and  too  oflen  their  fancies  started  up  into  spectres 
of  alt  imaginable  oppression  and  wrong.  The  school  districts  were  the 
scene  where  the  contending  parties  arrayed  themselves  against  each 
other;  the  echool-houae  ilnelf  their  arena.  From  lime  immemorial,  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  hold  school  district  meetings  in  the  school-house. 
Hither,  according  to  ancient  usage,  the  voters  were  summoned  to  cnme.  ; 
fn  this  forum,  the  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether  a  new  edifice 
should  be  erected,  or  whether  the  ability  of  the  old  one  to  stand  upon  ila 
foundations  for  another  season,  should  be  tried.  Regard  for  the  ncuJth, 
the  decent  manners,  the  inteUectual  progress  and  the  moral  welfare  of  Ihp 
children,  common  humanity,  policy,  duty,  the  highest  worldly  interests  of 
the  race,  were  marshalled  on  one  side,  demanding  a  change ;  seLfishiiess, 
eunidlty,  insensibility  to  the  wants  and  the  wellare  of  others,  and  thu* 
IkllociouB  plea,  that  because  the  schooUbouw  had  answered  the  purpose 
■a  bag,  therefore  it  would  continue  to  answer  it  still  longer, — an  argument 
which  would  make  all  houses,  and  mads,  and  garments,  and  every  thing 
made  bv  human  hands,  lost  forever, — resisted  the  chan^.  The  dis- 
.gTiLceful  contrast  between  the  school-house  and  a]l  other  edifices,  whether 

Sublic  or  private,  in  its  vicinity;  the  immense  physical  and  spiritual  sacri- 
ccs  which  its  condition  inflicted  upon  the  rising  generation,  were  otlen 
and  unavailingly  urged ;  but  there  wns  always  one  argument  which  the 
advocates  for  reform  could  use  with  irresistible  effect, — the  school-houso 
ilaelf.  Cold  winds,  whiEtUng  through  crannies  and  chinks  end  broken 
windows,  told  with  merciless  effect  upon  the  opponents.  The  ardor  of 
oppositioQ  was  cooled  by  snow-btai:tB  rushing  up  through  the  floor.  Pain- 
imparting  seats  made  it  impossihle  for  the  objectors  to  listen  patiently 
even  to  arguments  on  their  own  side;  and  it  was  obvious  that  ihe  tears 
they  shed  were  less  attributable  to  any  wrongs  which  they  feared,  than 
to  tlie  volumes  of  smoke  which  belched  out  with  every  gust  of  wind  frois 
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broken  fimnek  and  ehimnflVB.    Such  ^    

others,  oppoaile  erila  prevB«ad ;  nnd  the  heat  ami  atifUnjf  air  and  nam- 
■euling  emuvia  were  such  ns  a  grown  niaa  ha*  hardly  been  compelied  t» 
live  in.  since  the  time  of  Jonah. 

TluKigh  imeiuiblc  to  nrgumentB  addreaaed  to  renon  and  etnudenec^ 
Tet  the  ienaes  mid  rausclea  and  neivcs  of  thii  class  of  men  were  leM 
hitrlfncd  thiin  their  hearts;  and  the  colds  and  cnimpa,  the  exhaustion  euuI 
debility,  which  they  carried  homo,  worked  mijfhtily  for  their  conversion  to 
truth.    Under  rach  circuniatonceii.  persuaBJoii  buciime  compulsory. 

Conld  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  liuve  transferred  'he  debute  to  soma 
coramodiouB  public  hall,  or  to  their  own  spacioiu  and  elepuit  nuusiuna 
they  lai^t  have  bid  dcfiunce  to  humanity  and  remiuaed  raastera  of  tht 
field.  But  the  party  of  reform  held  them  relentlewly  to  the  baule-ground; 
and  thare  the  cause  of  progreas  triumphed,  on  the  very  ipot  where  it  had 
baen  lo  long  dishonoreu. 

During  the  five  years  immndJately  Boeceeding  the  report  made  by  tin 
Board  of  Education  to  the  Lejfislature,  on  the  subject  of  achool-housea, 
the  mims  expended  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  tlBB  class  of  bnildings  fell 
but  little  short  of  aeven  kumlral  ttunaarul  dollan.  Bfnee  that  time,  fpom 
the  best  information  obtained,  I  suppose  the  sum  expended  on  this  one 
item  to  be  about  one  handred  and  jiftij  thoasand  doltart  annuailg. 
Every  year  adda  same  new  improvement  to  ttic  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  edifices. 

in  regard  to  this  great  change  in  school-hiiuscs, — it  would  liordly  be  too 
much  to  call  it  u  itcaluiioa, — the  sctiool  committees  have  done  an  excel- 
lent work, — or  rather,  they  have  begun  it; — it  ia  not  yet  done.  Their 
annual  reports,  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  inhabitants,  afterwards  embodiedin  the  Absi^w:!!  and  diatri- 
buled  to  all  the  members  of  the  govenunent,  to  all  tawoa  and  schocd  coro- 
mittees  have  enlightened  and  convinced  a  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  revolution  actually  wrought  in  the  condi- 
tion of  school-houses  iu  certain  villages  and  cities  of  Massochusette,  the 
ibllowiog  picture  of  these  buildings  in  the  rural  towns  is  drawn  by  Mr- 
Leach,  one  1^  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1853; 

Since  the  oommenGeinEDt  of  my  s^ncy,  I  hsTe  exBinined  more  Ihsn  ods  thons- 
txiA  •chool-hoiiHii,  Bod  hiTe  noticed  Iho  fbHowing  defects  in  their  loesthM  knd 
onnitroction,  I  bsre  found  Tery  msny  nhocd-hoSM  sHusted  In  the  hi^wsygj 
bat  ■  law  (bet  Ihim  the  trar^ed  rtad,  sod  vithoot  say  ysrd  for  tb*  sehnlsra  to 
play  in.  Some  I  haia  tjaail  in  wet  snd  nisl^y  (^soss,  which  wsM  oftsB  ssr- 
tmuidHd  by  itsndiBg  water,  Sooia  wars  qaite  aeer  poods  or  stossia,  whieh  <aw» 
thBosiMeorvei7gKatsaDciTSD«e,bwlh4t>aaBM»r  sad  winter.  SsowwvMBsar 
stores  snd  pobtio  plaota  of  nmrt,  wbioh  were  froqaeatly  Tinted  dnring  Ibe  inlw- 
tamtoa.  Sotne  wwe  nekr  wOTlahop*,  w  raumtaMoriei,  or  rsUrosd*,  or  dapol^ 
eipiainff  the  childien  to  inlerriiplion  snd  sooidenls.  Soma  were  on  eminences, 
swrrooi^od  by  daageroiB  declivities,  Nut  one  u  My  hsve  I  Ibnnd  with  suitsble 
baokyardii,  wtll-fenced,  sod  with  doocnt  water  closets.  Bnt  very  few  ham  tivo 
ualnaoes,  one  for  each  sex,  la  euiuoquGDce  of  this  arrimgeintfat,  teacher*  are 
omnpetled  to  uurjlice  thirty  minutca  cacli  ^ay,  one-twellth  of  the  whole  achuul 
timp,  or  oominit  the  groHB  improprk'ty  of  sending  ont  boys  snd  girls  into  the  ssme 
yard  at  the  tame  time.  Very  tfvi  houacii  are  constmctad  with  any  regard  to  et- 
turoal  brauty  or  internal  eooTeDlencc,  Many  sre  quite  too  mall,  cot  atTordiDg, 
Id  some  instaneea,  more  than  brty  or  fifty  ooblo  fwt  lo  each  popil,  instesd  of  one 
hundred  and  fHly,  whi^  is  regsrded  as  the  miBlmsm,  Very  nan;  ai«  not  more 
dian  eight  feet  id  height,  instead  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet.  A  very  oommoa  and 
sermos  defect  is  the  want  of  ftnod  blschboards,  pUoed  St  the  proper  liei)}bt.  Ia 
very  many  cases,  insload  sT  a  UsdlioaTd  in  tiis  rear  of  Ihs  Isaoher's  dssk,  tiMse 
is  a  window  to  silmH  ll^lit  direetly  in  the  boe  tX  the  pupils,  la  many  booses  of 
there  sra  no  blackhosrda,  except  in  the  lew  of  Um  pnpik,  ae 
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Ihtt  Ihcf  vna  •bUfed  M  MMid  4>r  lit  on  tfas  lop  of  tha  dak>  to  viliwa  any  tlll*- 
toUion  trtm  the  ttosber.  Wlien  nmh  arraiu;eiwDiB  eiiilod,  I  founil  that  but 
Tsr;  liule  me  wu  mad*  at  tha  hlsdibaord  by  ths  losober.  Very  inuiy  ichooli  1 
haie  fuand  tudly  ligbted,  Kme  admlttiiu;  Mo  muuh  light,  and  othiira  (oo  littJe,  ftnd 
quits  dfti^D  the  liglit  WH  admittod  dinotly  in  the  fooa  of  Uie  pupils.  Id  oaow- 
quencu  of  too  llttio  light,  tho  pupila  bcooiaB  ■Lort-sighti'd,  and  oontnct  a  Koup- 
ing  posture  by  bringing  Ibe  buud  near  tho  book.  The  catea  are  quite  unmeroiu 
wh«rB  pupil*  hare  become  «hort-aigblfd  and  round-ebooldered,  by  being  cocn- 

C'pd  to  Btudy  in  bd  improper  poiturc.  By  an  exoem  of  light,  the  sight  at  pnpila 
been  Tery  much  impaired,  und,  in  eotnc  oasoa,  untiroly  Tnit. 

tn  B  large  majority  of  oas«,  the  itain  leading  to  the  upper  rooma  have  bo«n 
faadly  ooDrtreet^,  endangering  the  hvem  and  limb*  of  pii|Hla.  Very  many  caaea 
of  aurnNM  injn^  I  have  fband,  which  hsTe  remlted  from  Ihii  cspm.  But  Tory 
bw  honaea  are  fkimiahed  wHfa  brge  (dcsela,  or  book-caaea,  to  preaerTe  mafn, 
([kobca,  aud  booka  of  wftnawie.  Bat  fcw  am  prorfated  whh  a  wall,  pomp,  and* 
■ink,  a  ten  ntaoMaty  appendix  to  every  good  HtbooL  In  taut  lev  imfimom- 
have  there  been  any  ■Uampta  ta  beantify  ths  greonda,  by  aMting  oat  traea,  ihnilt- 
bery,  &e.  Globe*,  (doola,  IhenmnoBlvra,  mala  and  aotspoTB,  ure  not  been  lo- 
troduced  eitewlve^  iolu  ibu  Counlry  aohoola.  In  Hhool  diatrluta  in  the  couutryi, 
when  the  pnpila  live  apnie  diataooe  bom  (he  acbool,  there  ia  aeldoai  any  proviaion 
(or  the  pupils  who  WMh.  to  atop  al  noon,  or  who  come  in  the  morning  before  llio 
time  of  oummcnoing  thu  acliool.  Many  booaea  have  been  built,  and  some  re- 
cently, with  large  rooms,  containing  fnim  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pupils 
each.  I  have  moile  it  a  paitii.'ular  point  of  intjuiry  to  ancerliun  the  adrantogoa 
and  diaidTanlagea  of  large  rooms,  aa  oompnrcd  with  amall  ones.  I  have  eon- 
nlted  more  then  one  hundred  eiperienced  teachen  on  tha  anbject,  and  have 
Icnnd  hot  (bnr  or  Ave  who  do  not  much  prefer  imalt  rooma  to  large  onea. 

In  all  my  examinatiOD,  I  have  ftond  bat  fcw  honaea  wdl  rentilaled.    In  a  lai^ 

3'ari(y  id  otsea,  there  ue  no  meana  of  rentilMing  bat  by  opening  the  windovra 
doon.     And  wbei«  otlampla  have  been  mode,  it  has  been  but  imparfeotly 
•aoaapliakiad.    The  ruUilatiiig  tabea  have  almeat  invuiably  beoi  loo  amall. 


NEW-YORK. 

ESTRAOT  jWm  OU  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Si^teru^endent  (Bon.  Savmd 

Younff)  qf  Coaimon  Schoott,  made  to  the  LegMaturt,  January  13i 

1814." 

''The  whole  immber  of  achooUiouaes  viiited  and  iiupeeted  by  th« 
coonty  superintendents  during  the  yew  was  9,36S :  of  whicn  7,^5  were  of 
rrain«d  wood ;  446  of  brick ;  533  of  stone,  and  707  of  lore.  Of  these^ 
3,160  wwa  found  in  good  repair;  2,870  in ordinBiy  and  cotnfortable  repair, 
n«d  3/319  in-bad  repair,  or  totally  unfit  for  aeiiool  put^Mraes.  The  number 
fumuhed  with  more  tlum  one  room  waa  544,  teavmg  S,795  mth  one  root* 
only.  Ths  ntunber  fumiriied  with  mitable  ptRV-groonda  ie  1,541 ;  tlie 
number  not  ao  famished,  7,313.  The  immber  Jomished  witii  a  eingta 
pnvy  18, 1.610;  those  with  priviea  conteinlTtg KMinite  i^»rtmentfl  formnlo 
and  femiile  pupils,  1,0]S;  while  the  number  of  those  not  famished  with 
antj  primj  wnatever,  is  6,433.  The  number  saitab)y  furnished  with  con- 
venient leats.  desks,  Ac,  is  reported  at  3,382,  and  the  number  not  bo  fur- 
nished, at  5,973.  The  number  furniahed  with  projier  facilities  for  ventila- 
tion is  staled  at  1.316 ;  while  the  number  not  provided  with  theae  essetv 
tial  requisites  of  health  and  comfort  ii  7,889. 

No  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  elementary  instnictiom 
afiorda  a  aource  of  sueh  raortilyiug  and  humiliating  reflections  as  that  ol 
the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  ttte  •ehoot'houtes,  u  (HVsented  in  th* 
above  enumeration.  One-third  tml^  of  the  whole  ntimber  visttecl,  wer* 
Ibond  in  ^ouu  Tx^peir ;  another  third  m  onliaHrf  and  oomfiirtabteconditioa 
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onlr  in  this  respect — in  other  wordi,  barely  sulficient  for  the  eonwemtmee 
ana  tuxoiamodaXioa  ol'  the  leactien  and  puptis;  while  the  remainder,  con- 
•iating  of  3  319,  were  to  ait  intenta  and  porposea  nnfit  fo*  the  reception  rf 
mnn  or  beast  ' 

But  S14  out  or  9,368  houses  visited,  contained  more  than  one  room: 
7,313  were  dcEtitule  of  any  suitable  pky-^round ;  nearly  eix  thousand 
vere  unTumlshed  with  convenient  seats  and  desks ;  nearly  eight  thousand 
destitute  of  the  proper  fucilities  for  ventilation ;  and  upirards  of  six  ihoo- 
aand  without  a  privy  of  an^  sort;  while  of  the  remainder  but  about  one 
thouRuid  were  pronded  with  privies  containing  different  apartments  for 
male  and  female  pupils !  And  it  is  in  iheM  DUMenble  abodes  of  nccumn- 
latcd  dirt  and  filth,  deprived  of  wbolesome  air,or  exposed  without  adequate 
|mitectloii  to  the  assaults  of  the  elements,  with  no  facilities  for  necessary 
ncercise  or  relaxation,  no  convenience  for  prDMoating  their  studies; 
crowded  together  on  benches  not  admitting  of  a  laomeiM's  rest  in  any 
poHtion.  aiM  debarred  the  possibility  of  yielding  to  the  ordinary  calls  of 
DKture  Withont  violent  inroads  upon  modesty  and  skame ;  that  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  children,  scattered  ov^r  variaus  parts  of  the 
Btnte,  are  compelled  to  spend  an  average  period  of  eight  months  during 
each  year  of  their  pupilage  1  Here  the  first  leaso&s  of  human  life,  the 
incipient  principles  of  moiulily,  Euul  the  rules  of  social  ivtercourse  ore  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  plastic  mind.  The  boy  is  bere  to  receive  the 
model  of  bis  permanent  character,  and  to  imbibe  the  elements  of  his 
future  career ;  and  here  the  instinctive  delicacy  of  the  young  lemole,  one 
of  the  characteristic  omamenls  of  the  sex,  is  to  be  eipandal  into  mato- 
rity  by  precept  and  example  I  Is  it  strange,  under  such  circumslanoe^ 
that  an  eariy  and  invincible  repugnance  to  the  aequtsition  of  knowMss 
is  imbibed  by  the  youthful  mind ;  that  the  school-home  is  regarded  wnfa 
unconcealed  aversion  and  disgust,  and  that  p^^ts  who  have  tirv  desire 
to  preserve  the  health  and  the  morals  of  their  children,  exdade  theca 
from  the  district  school,  and  provide  instruction  for  them  elscwherel 

If  legislation  could  reach  and  remedy  the  evil,  the  law-making  power 
would  oe  earnestly  invoked.  But  where  the  ordinary  mandates  of 
'  humanity,  and  the  laws  of  parental  feeUng  written  by  the  fioger  ol 
heaven  on  the  human  heart,  ore  obliterated  or  pownless,  ait  a^OMotf 
provisions  would  be  idle  and  vain.  In  some  instances  dnrmg  the  past 
year,  comfortable  school-houses  have  been  erected  to  soraly  l&e  place  ot 
miserable  and  dilapidated  tenements  which  for  years  hadbeenaaisgmM 
to  the  inhabitants.  Perhaps  the  coataition  of  such  worthy  nramplesnay 
Kfretui ;  and  that  wfaieh  seems  to  have  oeea  beyond  the  H^eooe  «f  the 
ordinary  impulses  of  liumanity,  may  be  aocompliehed  by  the  power  at 
example  or  the  dread  of  shame. 

The  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining  convenient  buildings, 
and  all  other  proper  appliances  for  the  education  of  the  young,  is  a  mere 
trifle  when  contrasted  with  the  bsnefioial  results  which  mevitubly  follow. 

Of  all  the  expenditnre*  -which  are  calculated  to  subserve  ttie  wonts  or 
gratify  the  capneea  of  man,  there  are  none  which  confer  such  important' 
and  duroblo  bleBsiags  as  ttaose  wfaioh  are  applied  to  the  cultivation  and 
eipanBion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  by  such  cultivation 
that  human  happiness  ia  graduated,  and  that  from  the  most  debased  ot 
tl.e  savage  tribes,  nation  nses  above  nation  in  the  sealeof  prosperity  and 
civilizatiim.  The  penuriousneis  wbich  has  been  n*anifested  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  reckless  profiigaoy  exhibited  on  others,  is  strongly  chanto- 
teristic  of  the  past  in  future  times,  when  the  light  of  science  sliaD  be 
more  widely  diffused,  and  when  the  education  of  the  young  eliall  eiaim 
and  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves,  a  retrospection  to  the  records  of 
tile  past  will  eahiUl  pnceding  geomstions  in  no  enviable  point  of  view. 
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The  Mowing  remarka  and  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  epecial 
visiters  ^ipointad  by  the  Sut«  Superintendent  (Hon.  John  C.  Spencer) 
in  each  of  the  coonties,  for  1840,  and  for  l&U,  are  taken  from  Part  I  of 
that  ndmirahle  work,  Hie  "  School  and  the  Schoobnaster,"  Part  I,  hy  Prof 
(now  Biahop)  Potter,  and  Part  IJ,  hy  George  B.  Emcrsoo,  Esq.,  of 


"  I  ask,  then,  jint,  are  our  camnuw  Khoola  places  of  agreeable  resort, 
calculated  to  [Kvniots  taealtlt,  and  to  connect  pleasant  Eiaaociatioas  with 
•tuily? 

Am.  Say  the  visitera,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  affiaent  towns  of 
the  south-eastem  seoliou  of  the  slate,  'It  may  be  remarkeil,  genenilly> 
that  the  Bohool-hoiuea  are  built  in  the  old  style,  are  too  small  to  be  «ont 
renient,  and,  witfa  one  eZoepiion,  too  near  the  public  nxids,  generally 
having'  no  otheri  phy-ground.'  Twelve  districts  were  visit^  in  tiut 
town.— See  Hepart  •/  Yuileft  (1840),  o.  47. 

Say  the  visit«t*oi'tuil>ther  large  ana  wealthy  town  in  the  central  peK 
of  the  state,  'OiU  of  the  20  sehoolH  they  viaited,  10  of  the  sobool-hoUBM 


lefoir.and  many  of  them  not  worth  repairing.    In  i 
uiy  meam  pIroTkled  for  the  ventilatioa  of  the  room.    In  man'    _. 
the  districts,  the  'BaltDiil.«ioiaa  are  too  email  for  the  number  of  echakn. 


Thelocationof  tbesduMl-hoasea  ie  generally  pleasant.  There  ore,  hon^ 
ever,  but  few  inataoees  where  play-Erounds  are  attached,  and  their  condi- 
tion as  to  privies  is  very  baa.  Tne  arransement  of  seats  and  desks  is 
Snerally  very  bod,  and  inoonvenient  to  both  scholars  and  teachers. 
ost  of  them  are  without  bocks.'— P.  23  {Rep.,  1840.) 
Ffom  another  town  in  the  north-western  port  of  the  state,  containing  a 
large  population,  and  twenty-two  Bchool  districts,  the  visiters  report  of 
district  No.  1,  that  the  school-honse  is  kree  and  commodious,  but  scan- 
dalottsly  cot  and  marked  1  theschool-room  out  tolerably  clean;  the  privies 
very  Sitby,  and  no  moans  of  ventilation  but  by  opening  the  door  or 
laiaingthe  window.  No.  2  has  an  old  scliool-house;  the  room  not  cleaa; 
seBtS' and  desks  well  arranged,  but  cut  and  marked }  no  ventilation;  the 
children  healthy,  but  not  cuan.  No.  3  has  an  old  frame  buildins.  bitf 
warm  and  conawrtable.  No.  4*  has  a  very  poor,  dilapidated  oldli^me 
■efaoolJitHue,  though  the  inhabitants  are  generallv  wealthy  for  that 
country.  No.  5  has  a  frame  school-houae,  old  and  in  bod  conditioo; 
school-room  not  clean ;  seatsanddesks  not  conventKft;  No.  6  has  a  fracM 
school-house.  <^  and  in  bad  condition;  the  sehooir^^ioni  is  not  clean;  no 
cup  or  patl  for  drinking  water.  No.  7  has  a  log  school-house,  in  a  v^ 
boil  condition;  destcs  and  seats  ore  inconvenient  'Here,  loo,'  say  the 
visiters,  '  society  ia  good,  and  people  mostly  in  ea^  cuvumstanees,  but 
the  school-house  very  onbeoominK  such  mhabitants.  U  does  not  eom- 
Dore  well  with  their  dwellings.'  No>  8,  say  the  visiters^  is  '  a  hard  case.' 
No.  9  has  a  frame  house  in  good  condition  and  in  a  pleasant  location,  but 
is '  too  small  for  the  number  of  children.'  No.  10  h^  a  log  school-house. 
No.  11  has  a  'log  shanty  for  a  school-heuBe,  not  &t  for  any  schooL'  No, 
12  a  log  house,  ^o.  13  has  a  k>g  shiiaty,in  bad  condition,  not  pleasan^ 
located,  school-rDom  not  clean.  'The  school-house  or  hovel  m  this  di»- 
l*ict  is  so  cold  in  winter,  soamall  and  inconvenient,  that  little  can  be  done 
towards  preserving  order  or  advancmg  education  among  so  many  schci- 
ors ;  tome  poor  inhabitants  and  some  in  good  ciroumsfianoeB ;  might  have 
a  better  school-house.'  No.  14  has  a  good  frame  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion, pleoitant  Location,  with  ample  and  b^utiful  play-grou«d ;  echool-roam 
m  elun  cooditiaa     The  visitera  add^  '  In  this  tUAnct  the  inhabitaDte  an 
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Boor,  and  the  acliblaia  nttend  inwaiaHj;  ttu  houM  vat  built  b^  one  rmm 
tn  low  circttmxiancea.  icho  h/u  a  large  fdmiiy  o^  boys  to  educate ;  a  noUe 
ad}  No,  15  has  a  frame  home,  in  a  ^ood,  warm,  and  comibrtnble  otm- 
dition,  with  a  pteasant  uid  retired  Imwtion  and  B  plAV-ground.  No.  16  hai 
a  logr  shanty  for  a  tchool-bouM.  No.  17,  'im  regular  •ehool-house  other 
than  some  old  log  houae. '  No.  18,  DO  8olu»l4>oiiM.  No.  19,  a  tug  ehantf . 
No.  20  and  21  are  new  diatncts.  No.  33  haa  a  fnune  ichool-hoaae,  in 
good  repair  and  pleasantly  situated.  Thus,  out  of  Iwenty-two  wlioaJ- 
HoQBes,  not  more  than  jive  are  reported  aa  respectable  or  coralbrtable ; 
Bone  bave  any  pvper  meana  of  ventilation ;  eight  are  built  of  logs ;  and 
but  one  of  tliNii,  aeconling  to  the  vintets,  has  a  jnivy. — Report  (IdlO), 
p.  142. 

It  ia  also  a  subject  of  IVequent  oomplaiot  in  these  reports,  HMt  the  seat* 
■re  too  hlffh  (too  high,  say  the  vtBiters  in  one  caae,  for  a  man  of  six  feet, 
and  all  alPte),  and  are,  therefwe,  uneomrortable  for  the  children,  aa  well 
as  ptoductive  of  much  disorder.  '  We  have  found,'  save  the  report  fnim 
one  town,  ' exc^  in  one  school,  all  the  ocrIb aHddaalu  ronch  loo  high, 
and  in  that  one  tney  were  recently  cut  down  at  our  tiecammendation.  In 
many  of  our  schools,  a  consideT&ble  number  of  ohiUren  m  crowded  into 
the  same  seat,  and  commonly  those  seated  beyotid  the  entering  place 
have  no  means  of  getting  at  their  seats  but  by  etirobing  over  those 
dready  seated,  and  to  the  ruin  of  all  regard  to  iliiiiiillniiw' 

'  We  have  witnessed  much  uneasiness,  if  not  svSeting,  among  the 
children,  from  the  dangling  of  their  leg«  from  a  Ugh  seat,  and,  with  the 
one  e^tception,  have  seen  them  attempting  to  write  on  desks  so  high  that, 
instead  of  the  elbow  resting  to  assist  iBe  hand  in  guiding'the  pen,  the 
whole  arm  has,  of  neceesity,  been  stretched  out ;  for,  if  they  did  not  this, 
they  must  write  rather  by  guess  than  sight,  unless  some  one  may  hare 
die  fm'tune  to  be  near-«ghtea,  and,  from  this  defect,  succeed  in  seemg  liis 
work.  Tills  is  a  great  evil,  and  ought  to  be  remedied  before  we  complain 
of  the  Incompetency  of  teachers.'— /feport  (1841),  p.  38. 

These  specimens  will  serve  to  show  how  fur  many  of  the  eohool- 
honses,  in  tnis  state,  am  pleasant  fdaces  of  resort,  or  study,  and  in  what 
deip«e  thc}^  are  likely  to  inspire  a  respect  for  education,  or  a  desire  to 
enjoy  and  improve  its  advantages.  The  condition  and  aspect  of  Ibe 
builaiog,  with  its  aj^ndagea  and  surrounding  landBc^>e,  are  insemrtibly 
asRKiated,  in  a  child's  mind,  with  hie  tftX  day  at  school,  and  his  first 
thoughts  about  educatbn.  Is  it  well,  then,  that  theae  earliest,  most 
lasting,  and  most  controlling  ossociationa,  should  be  charged  with  so 
much  that  is  offensive  "i  Is  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  yoUtMul  mind  ean 
regard  that  as  the  cause,  next  to  religton,  most  important  of  all  others, 
which  is  upheld  and  promoted,  in  such  buildings,  as  the  district  sehool- 
bouse  usually  is  ?  Among  the  most  eomfordesi  tmd  wretched  t«nements, 
which  tlie  pufHl  ever  enters,  he  thinks  of  it  with  repugnance ;  the  tasks 
witich  it  imposes,  he  dreads;  and  he  at  length  takes  bis  leavv  of  it,  as  of 
a  prison,  froni  which  he  is  but  too  happy  to  escape. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  evil  connected  with  our  school- 
houses.  But  their  deleteriow  effect  on  health,  is  also  to  be  oonsidercd. 
Air  which  has  been  ones  rei^red  by  the  lungs,  parts  with  its  healthy 
properties,  and  is  ito  longer  fit  for  vse.  Hence  a  number  of  persona, 
breathing  the  air  of  the  aniBe  apartment,  aooD  contaminate  it,  unless  the 
space  IB  very  lai^  or  unless  thwe  Is  some  provision  lor  the  introdoctioa 
oT  fresh,  as  welf  as  the  exelnsion  of  fiml  air.  This  ventilation  is  espe- 
cially important  for  sduxd^MNises,  since  they  are  usually  small  in  proper 
tion  to  the  number  of  scholars;  Oie  soholare  remain  together  a  bng  wnil 
at  once,  and  are  less  claanlyn  their  personal  habits  than  adults.  Yet 
imjKrtant  as  it  is,  pMbablynot  one  eommoa  •cbsoL  in  titfy,  in  this  stats 
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will  be  fbnnd  suptdied  with  ftdeqtMU  meana  to  effect  it  The  cnicke  and 
crevicea.  which  abound  in  our  eehoul-ho\uea,  admit  quite  enough  of  cold 
air  in  wiiitcr,  but  not  enoug-h  of  Tresh.  What  is  wanted  at  tl^t  eeaaott, 
for  both  health  and  eeanoniy,  is  a  ooiutaot  eupjily  of  fre^  warm  air ;  and 
this  is  easily  obtained  by  causing  the  air,  oa  it  enters  Seota  without,  to 
pan  through  heated  fluea,  or  over  heated  BOrracea. 
It  is  also  important,  to  the  health  of  scbolare  and  teachers  in  common 
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towns,  'greater  than  the  variety  orachDol-booKs  or  the  want  of  necessarr 
apparatus,  is  having  schooi-rooms  so  unakilluUy  made  and  amagiuL 
or  our  13  school-roonu,  only  3  are  ten  feet  high,  and  of  the  residue  only 
one  is  over  eight  leet  The  stupdity  arising  from  foul,  oft-breathed  air, 
IB  set  down  as  a  gravg  charge  against  the  capacity  of  the  schoLan  or  iha 
energy  of  the  teiuher.  A  room  for  30  children,  allowing  12  square  leet 
for  each  child,  is  low  at  10  feet,  and  for  every  addition^  ten  cnjldren  an 
extra  foot  in  elevation  is  absolutely  neoessary,  to  enable  the  occupants  of 
the  room  to  breathe  benly'—Heporl  (1841),  p.  38. 

Are  conuDon  aChiMU  so  c-onducled,  as  lo  prvmoU  habits  of  n«af  ticm  and 
wder,  and  euieivatt  good  mantien  tutd  rtlmed/eelingt  f 

From  the  quotations  already  made  from  the  reports  of  visiters,  it 
appears  that  the  school-rooms,  in  manv  cases,  were  not  clean ;  and  tha 
•ame  thing  is  ot\en  alleged  of  die  chilureu.  1  will  add  but  one  Other 
passage,  to  irtuch  I  happen  to  open  or  p.  39  of  the  Report  ( 1S40^,  Jt 
relates  to  a  town  contiiiiung  21  school  districts,  of  which  16  were  visited. 
Of  these  16,  one  quarter  arc  represented  to  have  been  almost  entirriy 
regardless  of  neotne^  and  order,  vii. ;  No.  4  'has  a  dirty  school-room, 
and  the  appeanuKe  of  the  children  was  dirty  and  sickly.'  No.  2  '  has  a 
dirty  sehbol-room,  inconveniently  arranged,  and  venHlated  ail  ooer;'  tfto 
children  'rather  dirty,'  and  no  means  of  supplying  fre^  water  except 
from  the  neighbm^B  pails  and  cups.  No.  3  has  *  on  extremely  dirty  school- 
room, wiljiout  ventilation,  tlie  children  not  clean,  and  no  ixinveiuence  fbr 
wnter.'  No,  24  '  tias  a  school-house  out  of  repair,  dirty,  and  inconvenient 
to  its  arrangements.' 

Uis  also  a  subject  of  almost  universal  complaint,  that  the  scAoof-AouMt 
are  wiChoat  prioUa.  On  an  average,  probably  not  more  than  one  in 
twenty,  of  the  school-houses  througliout  the  state,  has  this  appendage; 
and  in  tfaese,  it  was  almost  invariably  fnund,  by  the  visiters,  to  be  in  a  bad 
slate.  This  fact  speaks  volumes,  oi  the  attention,  which  is  paid  at  these 
schools,  to  delicacy  of  manners,  and  refinement  of  feeling.  None  but  the 
veiy  poonsat  fumiuea  think  ofUving  without  such  a  convenience  at  hotoe; 
and  a  man,  who  should  build  a  goal  dwellisg-house.  but  provide  do  place 
(or  retirement  when  peribrralng  tha  most  privnte  offices  of  nature,  would 
be  thought  to  give  ino  clearest  evidence  of  a  coarse  and  brutal  mind. 
Vet  respectable  parents  allow  their  childrea  to  go  to  a  school  where  this 
is  tlie  case ;  and  where  the  evil  is  greatlr  aggravated  by  the  fact,  thai 
numbers  oi^  both  sexes  are  collected,  and  Inat,  too,  ut  an  age  of  extreme 
levity,  and  when  the  youthful  mind  is  prooo  lo  the  indulgence  of  a  pn^ 
rienl  imagination.  Soys  one  of  the  visiters  {Report,  1S40.  p.  77), 'In 
most  casus  in  this  town,  the  achohus,  male  aoj  female,  are  turned  promis- 
cuously  and  simultaneously  ints  the  public  highway,  without  the  shelter 
of  BO  much  (in  the  old  districts)  as  a  'stump'  far  a  covert  to  the  culls  of 
nature.  The  baneful  tendeiKy,  on  llie  young  and  pliant  sensibilities,  of 
this  barbarous  custom^ are  truly  lamentubla.'  So  the  visiters  of  one  of 
lUe  largest  and  oldest  counties :  '  We  regret  to  perceive  that  many  of  the 
districts  have  neglectdd  to  erect  privies  for  the  use  of  the  children  at 
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■ohooL  Thia  is  a  lamentable  error.  Tbe  iojury  to  the  tacle  ftod  man* 
of  the  children  which  will  naiuniUy  rcBUit  from  this  oeglect,  is  of  a  chaf 
ncter  much  more  serioua  than  the  disoocalort  which  U  ixiviouBly  produced 
by  iV~-(JReport,  1840,  p.  13L)» 

VERMONT. 

Extract  /ram  tlu  "  Firat  Ajiaaal  Report  ^  tkt  Stale  Supa-intetuUat 

(Hon.  Horace  Ecdon,)  of  Commmi  SchoaiM,  Oclaber,  1&46,''  madt to  Ikt 

LtgiMaiart. 

"  It  might  occur  to  any  one  in  travellinff  through  the  State,  that  our 
•ohool-houaea  are  almost  uniformly  localeu  in  an  mUDteresting  and  no- 
fluitable  spot,  and  that  the  buildings  ihemaelvea  too  generally  exhibit  an 
uoCivorohle,  and  even  repulsive  a^^tccL  Yet  b^  giving  some  license  to 
the  imagination  it  mi^ht  be  auppoaed  thai,  notwilhstaiuiing  their  location 
and  exlcntal  aspect  were  so  forbidding,  the  internal  appearance  would  he 
more  cheerful  aiid  pleasant — or  at  least,  thai  the  airangemenl  and  coi>- 
stniction  within  woulil  be  comfortably  ailaptcd  to  the  purposes  which  ttie 
•cbool-house  was  iniendcd  to  fulfil.  But  an  aclual  iiMpecllon  of  by  far 
the  greateei  number  of  the  Bchool-housea  in  the  Siaia,  by  County  Super- 
intendents, discloses  the  unpleasant  fact,  that  oriiaarilv  the  interior  iioea 
but  correspond  with  the  exterior,  or  is,  If  poBsible,  Btill  vorte.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  these  buildings  thrDushout  tne  State  must  be  set 
down  as  in  a  miBerEd>le  condition.  The  melaocholy  £u:t  is  estabUshed  by 
the  concurrent  report  of  all  our  County  Superintendenla,  that  in  every 
quarter  of  the  State  they  are,  as  a  cJass,  altogether  unsuited  to  their 
high  purposes.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  them  are  located  upon  the  Udb 
of  the  highway ;  and  as  the  geograjphical  centre  of  the  district  usually 
determines  their  situation,  aside  Irom  the  relation  with  the  road,  it  is  a 
rare  cliance  that  one  is  not  placed  b  an  exposed,  unpleasant  and  uncom- 
fortable spot.  In  some  coses — especially  in  villages — their  location 
seems  to  be  determined  by  the  worth,  or  rather  by  Uic  icorthUsatuta  oi 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand — that  being  selected  which  is  of  the 
least  value  for  any  other  purpose.  Seldom  or  never  do  we  see  our  schaol- 
houses  Burroundol  by  trees  or  shmbbeiy,  to  serve  the  purpose  which 
they  might  serve  so  well — that  of  delighting  the  eye,  eiatifying  the 
taste,  and  contributing  to  the  physical  comfort,  by  shielding  Irom  the 
scorching  sun  of  summer,  and  bremdng  the  bleak  wmda  of  winter.  And 
Gtim  buiulings  thus  situated  and  thus  exposed,  pupils  arc  turned  out  into 
the  streets  for  their  sports,  tutd  for  other  purposes  still  more  indispcnsaUe. 
What  better  results  could  be  expected  unacr  such  a  system  tnon  that 
our  '  girls  should  become  hoydens  and  our  boys  blackguards  7'  Indeed 
it  woiSd  be  a  happy  event,  it  in  no  caee  results  still  more  melancholy  and 
disaBtrouB  than  this  were  realized. 

But  this  notice  of  onjinor^delieicnciea  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  error  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  school-houses.  In  some  cases  they 
are  brought  into  close  connection  with  positive  nuisances.  In  a  case 
which  has  fallen  under  the  Superintendent's  own  personal  observation, 
one  side  of  the  school^ouse  forms  part  of  the  fence  of  a  hog-yard,  into 
which,  during  the  summer,  the  calves  from  an  extensive  dairy  establish- 
ment have  been  thrown  from  time  to  time,  (disgusting  and  revolting 
spectacle !)  to  be  rent  and  devoured  before  the  eyes  of  teacher  and  pu- 
pils— except  such  porticmB  of  Ilie  mutilated  and  mangled  carcasses  a* 
were  leA  by  the  animals  to  go  to  decay,  as  they  lay  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  storm.  It  is  true  tlie  wmdows  on  the  side  of  the  building  adjoining 
the  yard,  were  generally  observed  to  be  dosed,  in  order  to  shut  out  Iho 
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t  UuapptHiabte  sUneh  whioh  arose  from  the  decampaai 


fc 


Bui  this  cIoBure  of  windows  could,  in  do  great  degree,  'abate  tlie  utii- 
■ance ;'  for  not  a  breath  of  air  oould  enter  the  house  from  any  direction 
but  it  must  come  Eatunited  with  tile  dissueting  and  Eickenin;;  odor  that 
[craved  the  atinosphere  arouniL  It  nceik  no  professianal  learning  to  (fill 
the  deleterious  influence  upon  health,  which  must  be  exerted  by  such  an 
ajtency,  operating  for  continuoua  houra. 

Suca  coaCB,  it  ifi  hoped  and  believed,  are  exceedingly  rare.  But  it  is 
much  10  be  feared  that  the  oaual  exempdon  enjoyed  by  teuchera  and  pu- 
~^'  from  even  such  outms^e  upon  their  aensea  and  aeneibQitieg,  as  have 
I  detailed,  is  to  be  attributed  Ut  the  fact  that  such  armngements  are 
noi  ordinarily  convenient,  rather  than  to  any  prevailing  conviction  o. 
their  impropriety,  or  ddv  general  and  settled  purpose  to  avoid  them. 
The  ease  ia  named  as  at  least  atrong  evidence  thnt  toe  pertinency  of  cor»-  - 
lideratioru,  involving  a.  regard  either  to  taste,  comfort,  or  even  health  H- 
self,  is  generally  overiooked  or  disregarded,  in  fixing  upon  a  site  for  ^ 
aohool-houae.  At  p)l  events  these  purposes  are  all  exposed  to  be  violutod 
under  the  prev«>ting  neKloet  of  districts  to  secure  the  posaession  of  suf- 
ficient ground  for  ayviS  around  the  school-house.  But  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  la  urge,  beyood  the  bare  suggestion,  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding for  schikJ-Tiomea,  a  comfortable  location,  a  sufficient  yard  and 
]day-ground,  a  itmad-bouMe  and  other  out-buitdings,  a  convenient  acceai 
to  water,  and  the  aorroundine  of  the  premises  with  shade-trees  which 
might  ecrve  for  shelter,  as  well  aa  delight  the  eye,  and  aid  to  render  the 


Bcm>oI-house — what  it  should  be — one  of  the  most  attracting  and  delight- 
ful places  of  resort  apon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  should  be  auch,  that 
when  the  child  ahatl  have  changed  into  the  gray-haired  man,  and  bis 
mcRiory  wanders  back  througii  £e  long  vista  of  vanished  years,  aeeking 
toi  some  object  on  which  it  may  repoM,  this  shall  be  the  spot  where  it 
shall  love  to  resL 

In  the  construction  of  the  school-house — embracing  its  material,  style 
of  architecture,  and  finish— as  Uttle  core  and  taste  are  exhibited,  ns 
might  be  expected  from  the  indi&brence  manifested  in  regard  to  its  loca- 
tioa  and  surrounding  cu^iumjitances.  Cheapness  of  construction  seems, 
ia  Dxnt  coses,  to  be  the  ^reat  governing  principle,  which  decides  upon 
its  materials)  its  form,  and  all  its  internal  arranKcments.  No  complaint 
on  this  score  could  justly  be  made,  if  the  general  condition  of  these  buifd- 
in«  were  clearly  anj  fairly  attributed  to  want  of  ability.  But  while  our 
olner  edifioea,  both  public  and  private,  have  improved  in  elegance,  con- 
venienoe^and  taste,  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  our  citizens,  our  school-  ' 
tuaaes  linger  in  the  rear  and  bear  the  impress  of  a  former  age.  In  thia 
TtapxL 

'  Tlmt  irhich  In  injs  of  jorf  w s  wtra 
Wa  u  thn  prcHDl  mooienl  ire. ' 

Low  walls  might  be  instanced. as  ons  of  the  prevailing  defects  in 
■chod-house  architecture.  The  quantity  of  air  contained  in  a  school- 
room of  the  usual  height,  ia  so  email  as  to  be  soon  oihausted  of  its  OTy~ 
gen;  imd  the  dullness,  headache  aod  depression  which  succeed  to  this 
r^ulL  are  but  too  well  known  and  too  ^flon  felt,  al^ugh  they  may  fail 
of  beulg  attributed  to  their  true  cause.  And  why  mould  our  children  be 
robbed  of  a  comfortable  supply  of  tliat  pure  and  wholesome  air,  with 
which  our  Creator,  in  the  largeness  and  richness  of  his  bounty,  has  sur- 
rounded the  earth  and  filled  the  t^y  7  But  if  tlie  condition  of  the  house 
is  such,  as  in  part  to  prevent  the  injurious  efiects  arising  from  a  deficiency 
of  pure  air,  by  means  of  broken  windows  and  gnping  crevices — then  • 
GoIdB.  coughs  and  as  the  ultimate  and  crowning  rea|iU — consumption— 
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(and  of  thi)  dbeiuie,  whsX  thoUHinila  tC  eaeut  have  had  their  foundatisn 
bid  in  tlie  Bchoot-bouse !)  muit  be  tbe  eonsHiuenw  of  this  sort  of  «x 
posure.  This  U  true  in  regard  to  ait  cIbswb  and  oonditiona  of  pupils. 
But  it  ahould  be distinctlykept in raind,although  it isordinarily  overlooked 
aiid  forgotten,  that  children  accuatoroed  to  be  comfortably  protected 
against  cold  or  vicissitudeB  of  temperature,  at  home,  will  inevitaoly  miScr 
the  more  when  exposed  (o  them  in  the  school'hoiue.  And  here  la  nn  ad- 
ditional reason  wliy  these  Etructui<ea  ahould  be  iuijuvved,  as  our  dwelling 
bouaea  ore  genemlly  becoming  more  comfortable. 

But  there  ia  not  room  here  for  details — not  even  to  exhibit  thit  topic  in 
all  ita  important  bearinga.  And  it  has  been  thus  hinted  at  only  to  prove 
that  the  general  charge  of  faulty  construction  ia  not  wholly  unfounded. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  tho  Superintendent  to  diacuaa  at  some  length, 
the  pernicious  influence  exerted,  both  upon  lie  health  o(  pupilB,  and 
their  progresa  in  learning,  by  the  mlaerahle  atrocturea  In  which  the  Stats 
abouiida,liut  the  extent  of  the  remflrka  already  made  predudea  it 

One  cauae  of  the  prevailing  fault  in  regard  to  the  <»nEtruction  and  in- 
ternal armngeoient  of  achooT-bouaea,  dixibtleas,  ia  the  want  of  proper 
tnodels.  District^  when  about  erecting  a  achoM-houae,  cannot  well  do 
more  than  follow  the  exomplea  before  them.  To  focm  the  plan  of  a 
proper  achool-house — one  well  adapted  to  all  the  varioua  enda  which 
ahould  be  aought,  such  na  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  health  of  pupilii 
convenience  for  superviaion  and  conduct  of  the  school,  and  facilities  for 
the  moat  aucceasful  prosecution  of  study — would  reijuire  euch  an  extent 
of  observation  and  ao  full  an  acquaintance  with  the  Inwa  of  health,  of 
mind  and  morala — and  then  auch  a  akill  In  designing  a  structure  in  which 
all  the  necessary  conditions  should  be  observed  and  aecured,  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  thai  a  district  could  mtnitiand  them,  without 
an  opportunity  to  avoit  itself  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  others. 
And  aistricta  nave  almoat  universally  felt  this  lack  of  guidance.  But  it 
la  believed  that  hereafter,  information  on  the  aiibject  of  schooVhouEO 
architecture,  will  be  more  accessible;  and  if]  as  a  nrsi  step,  Eotne  one 
district  in  every  town  in  the  State  would  avail  iteelf  of  the  necesenry 
inlbrmalion.  and  make  a  vigorous  etlbrt  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  weU 
located,  well  planned,  and  well  constructed  achool-house,  they  would  per- 
form an  act  of  high  public  beneficence,  as  well  as  confer  npon  theniEelrea 
an  inestimable  blessing.  And  shall  not  one  or  two  years  realize  tile  ao- 
oompliahmcnt  of  this  noble  purpose!    What  district  will  lead  the  vonl 

IfEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

ExTSKCTe  from  the  "  Rmart  ijf  tkt  CommUHoner,  (Prof.  HcrHrArM  nf 

Dartmoath  CWieje)  of  Common  SehooU,  to  the  Legulature  o;  .'.«j 

Hampakire,  June  Session,  1847," 

"  The  succesa  of  our  whole  system  depends  as  much  on  a  thorough  re- 
form in  the  construction  and  care  of  echool-houEes  as  upon  any  other 
single  circumatance  whatever. 

fi  is  tt'onderfiil.  and  when  their  attention  ia  colled  to  it,  strikes  the  1ft- 
hnbitants  of  the  Diilricta  thempclvca  aa  really  unaccountable,  that  care- 
ful and  anxious  parents  have  been  content  to  confine  their  children  lor  so 
many  houra  a  day  through  a  hirge  part  of  the  Eevcrest  and  moat  trying 
aensona  of  tlie  year,  in  houses  so  ill  constructed,  ao  badly  ventilated,  so 
imperfectly  warmed,  so  dirty,  so  inatinct  with  vulgar  ideas,  and  so  utterly 
,  repugnant  to  all  habits  of  neatness,  thought,  taste,  or  purity.  There  ore 
multitudes  of  houses  in  the  Stale,  not  only  inconveniently  located,  and 
awkwardly  plannedj  bat  absolutely  dangerous  to  health  and  moraiU. 
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'And  it  hiwrtmck  n»e  with  tiiegnmter  iurprige,  that  thitie  true  not  only  of 
the  thinly  peopled  parte  of  tiie  bt&te.  but  of  flourishing  villages.  In  ono 
of  the  larffeet  towns  the  principal  Diitrict  School  was  keptj  the  last  wiit- 
ter,  in  n  dilapi^ted.  ricketyj  uncouth,  alovenly  edifice,  hardly  more  cofo- 
fortable  than  some  bama  within  sight  of  it  In  one  enterpriaing  village 
the  whool-houae,  as  1  inoiied  at  it  from  a  little  distance,  appeared  deci- 
dedly the  shabbieEt  and  most  neglected  building,  not  to  say  dwelling, 
witiiin  reach  of  my  eye.  1  have  been  in  houses,  which  no  scrubbing 
could  keep  clenn ;  tKey  were  never  made  to  be  clean:  and  this,  in  places, 
where  private  tatte  is  adorning  the  town  with  the  omanicnteorarchJtec- 
ture  and  enriching  the  country  with  the  fruits  of  rural  industry. 

It  is,  however,  encouraging  to  And,  that  a  better  feeling  is  coming  lo 
prevail  on  this  eubjecL  Many  districts  are  rebuilding,  and,  in  «0|St  in- 
stances, upon  an  improved  plan.  Borne  examples  have  been  set  of  good 
judgment  and  libera)  expenditure  tor  this  important  object  And  it  ia 
hoped,  that  other  dktriclB  will  be  stimulated  to  imitate  them. 

Whenever  ft  new  house  is  to  be  erected,  it  should  fii'st  be  earefidly  lo- 
cated, BO  as  best  to  accommodate  the  whole  district,  and  b^  all  means,  oa 
an  open,  heaithy,  ogrMable  site,  with  ample  room  about  it  on  all  sides 
and  out  of  the  way  of  floods  of  water  of  of  dust 

MAINE. 

ETiKACrt  from  a  t^edal"  Report  o^  the  Secretary  ^  the  Board  <f  Ed 
vcalion,  t^ran  the  mbjecl  of  Sehool-Iiinua." 
"  It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  of  most  serious  considcrBtion,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  tlio  returns  speak  of  ill-constructed  school-] lousea  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  'defects  in  the  nractical  operation  of  the  luw  establishing 
common-echools.'  The  strengtA  and  uniiormiiy  of  the  likngnage  mude 
use  of,  as  well  as  the  numerous  applications  to  the  members  ol'  tiie  board, 
and  tlieir  secretary,  for  information  upon  this  subject,  leave  no  room  lor 
iluubt  Bs  to  the  existence  of  a  wide-^iread  evil;  an  evil,  the  deleterioua 
influenccaf  which,  unless  it  is  reformed,  and  that  speedily,  is  not  to  be  con- 
Imad  U>  the  present  generation,  but  must  be  entailed  upon  posterity.  In 
reinurking  upon  this  subject,  as  long  ago  as  1833,  it  was  said  by  tlte 
board  of  censors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  that  '  if  we 
were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  prominent  defect  in  the  schools  of  our 
country  ;  that  which  contributes  most,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  rctird 
the  progress  of  public  education,  anJd  which  most  loudly  caIIs  for  a 
prompt  and  thorough  reform,  it  would  be  the  want  of  sptucious  and  con- 
venient school-houses.'  From  every  indication,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  tl)e  remark  is  applicable  to  our  school-houses,  in  their  present  con- 
dition, aa  it  was  when  made.  For  the  purpose  of  contributing,  in  some 
small  degree,  towards  effecting  a  reform  for  which  so  urgent  a  necessity 
exists,  and  rendering  some  assistance,  in  the  way  of  counsel,  to  those  who 
are  about  erecting  new  school-houses,  or  remodelling  old  ones,  this  report 
is  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  the  board.  It  m^es  no  claim  to  orin- 
nality  of  thought  or  language ;  it  ia,  in  fact,  a  mere  com{iilation  of  the 
tlioughts  and  l^guage  of  others  who  have  given  the  subject  a  careliii 
investigation,  whose  opinions  are  the  result  of  close  observation  and  long 
experience,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  our  confidence  and  respect.  To 
save  the  necessity  of  giving  credit,  uponohnoat  every  page  of  this  report 
(or  borrowed  language,  as  well  as  ideas,  it  may  here  be  remained.  tliaC 
the  principal  sources  from  which  the  inlbrmation  herewith  communicated 
Eiaa  Deen  compiled,  ore,  the  reports  upon  the  subject  of  school-tiouses,  by 
Hon.  Horace  MannandHenryBarncvd,Eeq,,  and  'The  Bchool-mastor,' 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson;  gentlemen  to  whom,  for  their  efibrts  in  tlio 
33 
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caine,  a  krge  debt  of  gratitude  U  due  from  tb*  frianda  of  ^ocatiati ;  a 
debt  which  con  be  ducharged  in  no  inanmr  raore  scceptahle  to  Umuo, 
liuui  hy  eoterine  into  their  tabors,  and  Ail^tiag  uid  reducing  to  pnetiM 
Ukeir  very  valuaole  euggeatioiu." 

ItHODE  ISLAND. 

•  ExTBAOTs  from  "JJepori  on  the  emditim  and  improvemeiU  of  the  Pub- 
licSciiooU  of  Rbo<leMand,vtbfttHiedNoo.\,Xii&,b^  Henry  Barnard, 
Cottimi»aimter  of  Public  SchooU." 
.  "  The  condiiioD  of  the  Bchool-liousei,  vna,  in  m^  circuit  through  the 
lichoola,  .brought  early  and  convtantly  under  my  notice,  and  to  ell^st  an 
.  iaimt^iatc  uiul  thorough  refonn,  public  attention  vw  early  andearnesiiy 
taiied.  to  the  Hubject.  The  many  and  great  evils  to  the  health,  mannerL 
.nioraU,  and  inlellectuiU  habiu  ot^  children,  which  grow  out  of  thear  bad 
aJid  defeclive  construction  and  apportennnceai  were  diMDaaed  and  ex- 
IKMicd,  aiul  the  advantagea  of  more  complete  and -convenient  atructurei 
pointed  out  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
CAlion,  a  law  authorizing  achoal  districts  to  lay  and  «>Ue«t  ft  tax  to  repur 
the  old,  nnd  build  new  school-housea,  woa  drained  and  passed ;  and  in 
purEuancG  of  a  resolution  of  the  Geneinl  Assembly,  a  document  was  pre- 
pared embodying  Uie  results  of  my  obtervolions  and  reflections  on  (he 
general  principles  of  school-architecture,  and  such  pUns  and  deacriptiona 
of  various  alructures  recentiy  erected,  for  large  and  amalli  city  and  coao- 
try  districia,  and  for  schools  of  different  grades,  as  would  enable  anycom- 
nitttce  to  net  underatandingly,  in  framing  a  plan  euitable  to  the  wants  o. 
any  particular  district  or  school.  The  name  dooument  was  afterwarda 
abridged  and  distributed  widely,  as  one  of  the  '  Educatitmai  IVacte,' 
over  the  state.  1  have  secured  the  baildlug  of  at  least  one  school-house 
in  each  county,  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  a  model  in  all  the  eaoentiat 
feutures  of  location,  construction,  warming,  ventilation,  Mats  aod  dogka, 
and  other  internal  and  external  oirangcments. 

During  the  pest  two  years,  more  than  Sl\y  Bchool-houses  have  beui 
erected,  or  so  thorou^ly  repaired,  as  to  be  eubelantiallv  new — and  most 
of  tliem  afler  plans  mid  directions  given  in  the  above  dooument,  or  fur- 
ni^ied  directly  by  myself,  on  application  from  districts  or  committees." 

"Of  these,  (three  hundred  and  twelve  school-houses  visited,)  twenty- 
nine  were  owned  by  towns  in  their  corporate  canocityi  one  hundred  mid 
(brly-seven  by  proprirtors;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  by  school  dis- 
tricts, or  two  hundred  and  eighty  gcbool-houses  from  which  full  re- 
tuina  were  received,  including  those  in  Providence,  twenty-five  were  In 
very  good  repair;  sixty-two  were  in  ordinary  repair;  and  cighty-dx 
were  pronounced  tolnlly  unfit  for  school  purposes ;  sixty-five  were  located 
in  the  public  highway,  and  one  huniked  rniti  eighty  directly  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  without  uiiy  yard,  or  out-buildings  ottached;  and  but  twen^- 
one  had  a  piay-ground  tneloaod.  In  o'.'er  two  hundred  school-rooms,  like 
average  height  was  leas  thaii  c^t  feet,  without  any  opening  in  the  ceil- 
ins,  or  other  effectual  means  for  ventilatbn ;  the  seats  and  desks  were 
calculated  for  more  than  two  pupils,  anmiged  on  two  or  three  sides  of 
the  room,  and  in  moat  iiKtancos,  wiiere  the  results  of  actual  measurement 
was  given,  the  highest  seats  w^re  over  eighteen  inches  from  the  flOOT, 
and  tne  lowest,  except  in  twenty-five  schoMs,  were  over  fourteen  indies 
for  the  youngest  pupils,  and  these  seBts  were  unprovided  with  bocks. 
Two  hundred  antf  aeveoty  schools  were  unfurnished  with  a  clock,  blade- 
board,  or  thermometer,  aad  oniy  five  were  provided  with  a  scraper  and 
mat  for  the  feot." 
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"Such  wa*  tiw  eotldfllitii  ofniMt  oFtfa«  placea  irti«re  the  pobKc  sdhiwli 
were  kept  in  thewinleror  tS43-44,  in  tiia  countiea  or  Kent,  Washington 
And  Newport,  and  innota  Av  dietiicta  in  the  countiea  of  Providence  and 
Bristol.  In  some  dimricts,  on  apartment  in  an  old  stumor  dwellinz-honss 
— a  filled  up  aa  e  school-room;  and  in  eleven  towns,  the  school^uee^ 
1  by  proprieiora,  to  whom  in  t 
;  a  larger  amount  than  would  hi 
V  and  commodiouB  school  house 
the  Damage  of  the  Act  of  Jnnuorv,  1S44,  empowering  school  diKtricta  to 
{Kircnoae,  repair,  build  and  furnkn  whool-houMS.  and  since  public  atten- 
tion wtis  called  lo  the  evils  and  inconvenience  of  the  old  structures,  wid  to 
better  plans  of  construction  and  internal  arraD^ement,b^  public  addresses^ 
and  the  rirculation  of  docoments,  the  work  ol  renovation  in  this  depsrt- 
raent  of  schotd  improvement  has  gtuie  on  rapidly.  If  the  same  progr|ft« 
can  be  mode  tbr  three  years  more,  Rhode  Utand  can  show,  in  ^topattxaa 
(o  the  number  oF  sobool  districts;  mam  specimens  of  good  houses,  aAd 
fewer  ditapidatOd,  inceovenient  and  unhealthyslroctuicsarthiskind.  thlu 
any  other  slated.  To  bring  about  thus  early  this  great  and  deairabla 
result,  I  can  MiggeBt'  nothing  beyond  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
same  ineaeareA'whicAi'have  pmved  wo  euecewful  during  the  past  two 
years.  ■!   '   "      ■ 

1.  The  publte  mind  in  the  badrward  districta  mu«t  be  aroused  to  an 
active  senae  of  the  alow  oonnectioa  of  a  good  scnool-house  with  a  good 
•ohoo).  by  addreMee.diseuBeions,  converaation  and  printed  documents  oa 
the  subject,  and  by  the  actual  results  of  such  houses  in  neighboring  dis- 
tricts and  towns. 

S.  Men  of  wealth  and  intelligence  in  their  several  neighborhoods,  and 
capitnliats,  in  villages  where  they  have  a  pecuniary  interest,  can  continaa 
(c  exert  their  influence  in  this  defHkrtment  of  improvement 

3.  School  committees  of  every  town  can  refuse  to  draw  orders  in  favor 
rf  any  clistricl  which  vrill  not  provide  a  healthy  and  convenient  scho<^ 
room  for  the  children  of  the  district ;  and  to  approve  plans  for  the  repairs 
of  an  old,  or  the  construction  of  a  new  house,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by 
ft  tn?:  on  the  progerty  of  tlie  district,  unless  such  plans  embrace  the  essen- 
tial fentures  ofa  j^ood  school-house. 

4.  The  Commtaaimer  of  Public  Schools  must  continue  to  furnish  gra- 
tuilonsly,  plans  and  directions  for  the  eonatruction  and  arrangement  oT 
ncbool-hDuses,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  builders  and  committees  to  suck 
Mructures  as  can  be  safely  designated  as  models. 

DiBtricta  should  make  regulations  to  preserve  the  school-house  and 
appendnges  from  injury  or  defacement,  and  authorizing  the  trustees  to 
make  all  neccsraiy  repairs,  witiioul  the  formality  ofa  special  vote  on  the 
subject." 

MICHIGAN 

KxTBAcra  from  "  Anmial  Report  of  the  SuptriiUmdeta  (Hon.  ha  Ma^ 

hevi.)  of  Public  loflruUha  of  l^Stai«  of  Michigan,  ttibmitled  Decent- 

ber  10, 1817." 

"  The  flact  where  our  country's  youth  receiTa  their  first  instruction,  and 
where  nineteen  twentieths  of  them  oomplete-  their  scholasUc  training 
claims  early  attention.  We  may  then  profilaUy  dwell  upon  the  coniU- 
lion  of  OUT  common  school-housea 

In  some  instances  school-hoiMee  are  favombly  located,  being  situated 
on  dry,  hard  ground,  in  a  retired  though  central  part  of  the  district,  in  the 
mtdst  of  a  natural  or  artificial  zrove.  But  they  are  usually  located  witb- 
ont  reference  lo  laete,  or  the  neollh  and  comthrt  of  teacher  or  childrei^ 
They  are  generally  on  one  comer  of  public  roads,  and  somctimca  ai^ 
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cent  to  a  cooper's  sbop,  or  between  a  blacltBiDith'e  shop  nnd  a  niw-nulL 
They  arc  not  unfrequently  placed  upon  an  acute  angle,  where  a  road 
(brks,  and  Bometimes  in  turning"  that  angle  the  trnveTis  chiefly  behind 
the  (wtiool-houec,  leaving  it  oa  a  emiJI  triangle,  bounded  on  oil  aides  by 
pablic  Toads. 

At  other  times  the  achnol-house  19  situated  on  a  low  and  worthleM 
piece  of  ground,  with  a  sljggish  Etream  of  water  in  its  vicinity,  which 
Aometimea  even  posses  under  the  school-house.  The  comfort  and  health 
even  of  children  are  thus  aacrificed  to  the  pHraimnny  of  their  parents. 

Scholars  very  generally  step  from  the  school-house  directly  into  tlie 


chway.     Indeed,  achool-houses  are  frequently  one  half  tn  the  highway, 
fuid  the  other  half  in  the  adjacent  field,  as  tnou^h  they  were   "  ''" 
Citlier.     Thia  is  the  case  even  in  some  of  our  principot  villages. 


£ 


School-houses  are  soiuetimes  aituatcd  in  the  middle  of  the  highway,  a 
portion  of  the  travel  being  on  each  side  of  them.  When  scholars  are  en- 
gaged in  their  recreations,  they  are  eiposed  to  bleak  winds  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  one  portion  of  the  year,  and  tlie  scorching  rays 
of  the  meridian  sun  another  portion.  Moreover,  their  recrciitiona  must 
be  conducted  in  the  street,  or  they  trespass  upon  their  ivelghbors'  prcmi- 
•es.  Such  situations  can  hardly  oe  expected  to  exert  the  most  (hvorable 
influence  upon  the  habits  and  character  of  the  rising  gencmtfon.     ■    * 

Although  there  is  a  sreat  variety  in  the  dimenaions  of  Echool-houaes. 
it  there  are  few  less  than  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  on  the  ground,  njid 
:wer  still  larger  than  twenty-four  by  thirty  fecL  Exclusive  of  entry  and 
dosets,  when  they  are  furnished  with  these  appendages,  school-houses 
are  not  usually  larger  than  twenty  by  twenty-four  feet  on  the  ground, 
aiul  seven  feet  in  hei^t  They  are,  indeed,  more  frequently  smaller 
than  lareer.  School-houses  of  these  dimensions  have  a  capacity  of  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet,  and  are  usually  occupied  by 
Kt  least  forty-five  scholars  in  the  winter  season.  Not  unfrequently  sixty 
or  seventy,  and  occasionally  more  than  a  hundred  scholars  occupy  a  room 
of  this  aize. 

A  simple  arithmetical  computation  will  abundantly  Kitisfy  any  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  aCmoephwe,  the  mftuence 
of  respiration  upon  its  fitness  to  sustain  animal  life,  and  the  quantity  of 
air  that  enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  that  a  school-room  of  the 
preceding  dimensions  doea  not  contain  a  euHicient  quantity  of  air  to  sus- 
tain the  healthy  resnimtion  of  even  forty-Jive  acholars,  three  hours,  the 
Uaual  length  01  each  session;  and  frequently  the  school-house  ie  impcp- 
fcctly  ventilated  between  the  sessions  at  noon,  or  indeedj  for  several  daya 


■yfocilities  for  ventilating  school-rooms,  are  opening  a  door, 
or  raising  the  lower  Bash  of  the  windows.  The  prevailing  practice  with 
relrcncB  to  their  ventilation,  is  opening  and  closing  the  door,  as  the  schol- 
ars enter  and  pass  out  of  the  scnool-Uouae.  bclbre  scliool,  during  tlic  re- 
cesses, and  at  noon.  Ventilation,  as  such,  1  may  safely  say,  has  not 
hitherto  been  practiced  in  one  school  in  filly.  It  is  true,  the  door  has  been 
occasionally  set  open  a  few  minutes,  and  the  windows  have  been  raised, 
but  the  object  has  been,  either  to  let  the  tmoke  pass  out  of  the  room,  or 
to  eoid  it  when  it  has  become  too  learm,  not  to  ventilate  it.  Ventila- 
tion, by  opening  a  door  or  raising  the  windows,  is  imperfect,  and  fre- 
quently injurious.  A  more  elTectuul  and  safer  method  of  ventilation,  is 
to  lower  the  upper  sash  of  the  wiiidoivs,  or,  in  very  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  to  open  a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling,  and  allow  tlie  vitiated  air  Co 
escape  into  tlie  attic.  In  Uiis  case,  there  should  be  a  free  communication 
between  the  attic  and  the  outer  air,  by  means  of  a  lattice  window,  01 
otherwise.  A  ventilator  may  be  constructed  in  connection  with  tho 
ehinmey,  by  carrying  up,  ^  partition  in  the  middle.    One  half  the  cliini-. 
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'Hey,  in  this  case,  may  be  used  for  a  smoke  Que,  and  tne  other  half  fora 
vciitilutor. 
There  are  Tew  st^hool-houses  the  internal  construction  of  which  is  in  all 

reepects  alike ;  yet,  by  Tar  the  majority  of  them  will  rank  in  one  ot'  the 
tliree  foiJowing  clBwes: 

1.  The  first  class  embraces  those  which  are  conecructed  with  one  or 
two  tiers  of  desks  alone  each  side  of  the  house,  and  ocroes  one  end  of  iC; 
the  outer  seat  having  uie  wuii  of  the  house  for  its  back,  and  the  front  of 
each  tier  of  desks  constituting  the  bock  to  the  next  inner  aeat  There  is 
usually  an  alley  on  each  side  of  the  house  and  at  tile  end  of  it,  leaving 
the  seats  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate  from  five  to  eight  scholars. 
Those  sitting  next  the  alleys  can  pass  to  and  from  their  seats  without 
discommoding  otheis.  All  the  rest,  (usually  not  less  than  tbree-fourtha 
the  entire  number,),  disturb  from  one  to  five  or  six  scholars  every  tipiD 
they  pass  to  or  Irom  tlieir  seats;  unless,  (which  ia  about  us  conunonlv 
practiced,  especially  with  the  scholars  roost  distant  from  the  alleys,)  they 
ettaib  over  (Ke  deala  in  front  of  theni. 

OccoBlonalty  llic  desks  ore  shorter,  accommodating  three  or  four  schol- 
ars; and,  somi'tiniee,  tliey  are  intended  to  accommoilate  two  scholars  only, 
BO  tliat  each  of  ttiem,  (excepting  the  outer  ones  at  the  ezul  desks,)  sits  ad- 
jacent to  an  alley,  and  can  pass  to  and  from  his  seat  without  disturbing 
others.  Tlicre  is  usually  u  desk,  or  table,  for  tlie  teacher's  use,  (or  at 
least  a  pkux  lor  one,)  at  the  end  of  the  bouse  not  occupied  by  the  croa 

'  3.  The  second  class  embraces  those  in  which  the  desks  extend  across 
the  house,  with  an  alley  through  the  middle  of  it  lengthwise,  and  occa- 
sionally one  arou[id  tlio  outside  of  the  room.  All  the  desks  of  the  second 
class  front  the  teacher's  desk  or  table. 

3.  The  third  class  embraces  those  which  are  eonstructiid  with  a  row  of 
desks  along  each  side  of  the  liouse,  and  across  one  end  of  it,  the  AtaVm 
fVonting  the  walls  of  the  house,  eo  that  the-backs  of  the  scholars,  whila 
sitting  at  them,  are  turned  towards  the  teacher.  In  tliis  class  of  hous^ 
tliero  are  usually  three  long  seals  without  backs,  just  mlhin  the  desks. 
Sometimes  the  scats  are  joined  at  the  corners  so  as  to  continue  unbroken, 
twicfi  tile  length  of  the  house  and  once  its  width,  a  distance  of  forty-live 
or  fifly  leoL  There  is  usually  a  second  tier  of  seats,  and  sometimes  desks 
within  tliem,  fronting  the  central  part  of  the  room. 

There  bi  one  impropriety  in  the  construction  of  a  majority  of  school 
hoases.  The  desks  are  generally  constructed  witli  close  Ironts  extend 
inf,'  to  the  floor,  whereby  a  free  circulation  ot'  air,  and  consequent  equili- 
brium of  terapemture,  are  interrupted,  which  would  take  place  were  iha 
seats  and  desks  so  arranged  as  to  allow  suitable  channels  of  communica- 
tion. The  schobrs  behind  the  desks  are  necessarily  troubled  with  cold 
feet,  unless  the  room  is  kept  too  warm.  Were  this  evil  removed,  the 
first  class,  with  short  desks,  would  constitute  a  very  comfortable  and  con- 
venient arrangement,  exr«pl  from  the  circumstitnce  that  the  children  are 
placed  opposite  each  other,  which  is  aserious  evil,  especially  where  bolli 
sexes  are  in  tlie  same  room,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  of  our  common 
schools. 

Another  objection  to  long  desks,  is  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
Bcholnrs  are  subjected  in  passing  to  and  from  tjtcir  seats.  This  objection 
exists  to  a  considerable  extent  m  the  second  doss  of  houses,  especially 
where  there  is  not  an  alley  around  the  outside  of  the  room.  '\\'erc  it  not 
lor  this  inconvenience, — which  mivht  be  obviated  by  introducing  a  greater 
number  of  alleys  and  shortening  Uie  desks,  so  as  lo  accommodate  but  two 
scholars,  each  of  whom  would  sit  adjacent  lo  an  alky,  and  could  pass  IA 
and  from  bis  seat  without  disturbing  otbcrs — the  aei-oiul  would,  in  luy 
'iidgmcnt,  constitute  tlie  preferable  plan.     All  the  scholars  should  fw* 
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Dm  teacher,  but  none  of  them  ahould  Bum  each  oth«r.  Thia  is  particn- 
larly  imporlont  where  both  sexes  ailend  the  Biune  school 

And  what  shftU  I  »^  of  the  third  class?— I  win  leadily  enumenite 
■ome  of  its  inconveniences,  but  its  real  advantages  are,  in  my  opinioo, 
few.  The  foUowiog  are  some  of  the  inconveniences :  1.  There  in  little 
or  no  uniformity,  usually,  in  the  position  of  the  acbolaro.  Some  of  them 
face  the  walla,  others  the  iiuierpart  of  the  room,  and  othcis  etill  eit  astride 
lb«  seaL  2.  When  the  teacher  desires  the  attention  of  the  Bchool,  a  por- 
tion of  the  scholars  must  either  turn  about,  or  ait  with  tbeir  backs  towards 
him,  wliile  he  aildresseB  them.  3.  In  changing  their  positions  ia  foul 
weathei',  the  scholars  are  apt  to  muddy  the  scats,  and  the  clothes  of  those 
who  sit  adjacent  to  them.  4.  The  change  of  pusicion  is  frequently  em- 
bdrroBeing  to  the  giris.  5.  Front  lights  ore  less  pleasant,  and  more  inju- 
rious to  the  eyes,  than  side  Ughls  or  back  ones  are.  6.  Sitting  on  a^ne 
Beat,  without  a  back,  is  uncomlbrtnbLc,  and  often  engenders  d^ase  of  the 
■pine,  especially  in  childhood  and  youth. 

T)ie  principal  supposed  advantage  of  this  construction  is,  I  believe,  that 
it  aSanU  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  for  detecting  the  scholars  when 
engaged  in  mischief.  I  do  not  see  liow  any  material  advantage  of  thia 
kind  can  exist,  till  the  bodies  of  children  beconte  tranEparunt. 

But  were  the  tuppoted  advantage  real,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  tempting 
diildren  to  do  wrong,  to  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  displaying  hi  ■ 
■kill  in  det£cting  them.  When  children  cannot  see  their  teaciier,  they 
frequently  think  he  cannot  see  them,  and  conduct  accordingly. 

There  are  several  i ' '  — * '""^  ■-' 


1.  The  height  of  the  seats,  although  Bametimea  adjusted  with  great 
care,  is  frequently  determined  without  any  apparent  regard  to  the  siza 
and  comfort  of  the  scholars  who  are  to  occupv  them.  I  have  visited 
manj^  schools  in  which  the  majority  of  the  schouirs  reverse  the  ordinary 
practice  ofAfondtn^  up  and  Mtttn^oo^OTt.  They  literally  «if  upaiidftand 
(ioten,  their  heads  being  higher  while  aiiting  than  when  standing. 

2.  The  desks,  with  their  close  fronts,  are  frequently  several  inches  too 
high.  I  have  visited  many  sidiools  in  which  all  that  could  be  seen  of  a 
majority  of  the  scholars  occupying  the  back  seats,  was  a  part  t^lkeir 
keailn,  and  that,  too,  when  they  sat  erect  upon  their  seata.  The  (tesks, 
moreover,  are  frequently  inclined  twenty-flve  or  thirty  degrees,  so  that  a 
book  laid  upon  them  immedbtely  slides  off.  An  inclination  of  one  inch 
to  the  loot  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  ereater  obliquity.  A 
■pace  of  three  inches  on  the  most  distant  portion  m  the  desk,  ilwuld  be 
leA  horizontal,  for  inkstands,  pencils,  pens,  etc. 

3.  The  floor  is  sometimes  considerably  inclined,  for  the  purpose,  I  sup- 
pose, of  giving  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  the  more  dis- 
tant scholars.  The  whole  achool  is  not  only  subjected  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  walking  up  and  down  an  iodined  plane,  but  what  is  much  wome, 
when  scholars  sit  upon  thcii  seats,  and  rest  their  feet  upon  the  floor, 
when  within  reach,  ttiey  are  canstanlly  eliding  from  under  them. 

School-houses  are  not  generally  furntahed  with  suitable  conveniences 
for  disposing  of  the  loose  wearin''.  apparel  of  the  scholars,  their  dinners, 
--     Ther-  ^ ^.  .       ■.    ._  .--..-    .-. 


There  are  sometimes  a  few  uails  or  ahelves,  L  ^, 

through  which  ail  the  scholars  paes,  upon  which  a  portion  of  their  clothe* 
may  be  hung  or  laid,  and  whore  dinners  may  be  deposited.  But  in  sucb 
casea,  the  oulaide  door  is  usually  leil  open,  the  rain  and  snow  beat  in,  and 
tile  BcbolarB,  in  haste  to  get  their  own  clothes,  frequently  pull  down  aa 
raany  more,  which  are  trampled  under  fooL  Moreover,  uje  dinners  are 
frasen,  and  not  unfraquentlythey  ore  devoured  by  dogs,  and  even  by  tha 
bogs  that  run  in  the  sij-eet  But  the  majority  oC  school-houses  are  not 
fiimished  with  an  entry ;  and  where  there  ia  one,  frequently  not  even  a 
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nan  can  be  round  in  it,  upon  which  a  sin^e  article  oT  clothing  may  b« 
hang.  Neither  are  there  nails  or  shelves  Cor  this  purpose  within  ttto 
•chooi-room.  Scholaia  generally  are  obliged  to  throw  their  otoihet 
across  the  dcaks,  upon  the  seat^  or  into  the  windows. 

School-houses  are  generally  warmed  by  means  of  stores,  some  of 
which  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  supplied  nilh  dry  wood  from  the\<n>od>- 
house.  The  instances,  however,  in  which  such  facilities  for  warming 
exist  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  much  more  commtm  to  see  CTack^ 
and  broken  stoves,  the  doors  wiihoat  either  hinges  or  latch,  and  rusty  pipo 
of  various  sizea.  Oreen  wood,  and  that  which  is  old  and  partly  decayed, 
eitiifir  drenched  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow,  is  much  more  rreqneiUly 
used  for  fuel,  than  sound,  seasoned  wood,  protected  from  the  weaiher  by  ■ 
a  suitable  wood-houee.  With  thie  stale  m  things,  it  is  diffieull  to  kindte 
a  fire,  which  bums  poorly,  at  beet,  when  kindled.  The  room  is  filled  ' 
Vith  smoke  a  considerable  port  of  the  time,  especially  in  storiny  weather.  ' 
The  school  is  frequently  interrupted  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  fasteK' 
togetlier  and  tie  up  the  stove  pipe.  This  may  seem  a  little  like  exag^t". 
ation.  I  know  tlicre  are  many  exceptions.  But  in  a  majority  ol  in* 
stances  some  of  these  inconveniences  exist,  and  the  moat  of  them  are 
united  In  more  eases  than  j>eople  arc  aware  of  I  have  heard  truster* 
and  patrons  who  have  visited  their  school  with  me,  fur  the  first  time  in 
eeremi  years,  say,  "  We  ought  to  have  some  dry  wood  to  kindle  wiih;" 
"  1  did'nt  know  as  it  was  ao  smoky ;"  "  We  must  get  some  new  pipe ; 
realty  our  stove  is  getting  dangerous,"  etc.  And  some  of  the  boys  havo 
relieved  the  embarrassment  of  their  parents  by  saying,  "  It  don't  smoke 
near  as  bod  to-day  as  it  does  sometimes." 

The  principal  reason  why  tlie  stoves  in  our  school^ouses  are  so  cracked 
and  broken,  and  why  the  pipes  arc  bo  niely  and  open,  lies  in  the  circum- 
-fftfince  that  green  i^ood  Jram  the  mow  bank,  is  used  for  fuel,  instead  of 
dri/  wood  from  the  vsood-hoiue.  There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why 
this  is  poor  policy. 

1.  It  takes  at  least  double  the  amount  of  wood.  A  eonsiderahle  portion 
of  the  otherwise  sensible  heat  becomes  latent  in  the  corn'ersion  of  ice, 
snow  and  moisture  into  steam. 

2,  The  steam  thus  generated  crachs  the  stove  and  rusts  the  pipe,  so 
that  tluiy  will  not  lust  one  half  as  long  as  though  dry  wood  from  the  wnod- 
honec  were  used.     And, 

'i.  It  t«  impossible  to  preserve  an  even  temperature.  Sometimes  it  is 
top  cold,  and  at  other  tmiea  it  is  too  warm.  Several  teachers  have  in- 
fornicd  rue  that  in  order  to  keep  their  fires  from  going  out,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  tlieir  stoves  conetnntly  full  of  wood,  that  a  portion  of  it 
might  be  seasoning  white  the  rest  was  burning.  Moreover,  very  offcti- 
sive  and  injurious  gases  are  generated  in  this  manner. 

There  are.  perhaps,  in  the  maiarity  of  school'houxes,  a  pail  for  wnter, 
cup,  and  hruom,  ana  a  chair  for  Uie  teacher.  Some  one  or  more  ofthciV 
arc  frequently  wnntins.  I  need  hardl/  say  erery  school-lionsc  Ehoi;ld  he 
supplied  with  them  all  In  addition  to  these,  every  school-house  should 
be  iurnislied  witli  the  following  articles: — 1.  An  evaporating  dish  for  the 
stove,  which  should  be  supplied  with  clean  pure  water.  2.  A  thermom- 
eter, by  which  the  temperature  of  the  room  may  be  rcgulnted,  3.  A 
elocK,  by  whid)  the  time  orbcginning  and  dosing  school,  and  conducting 
nil  its  exercises,  may  be  governed.  4.  A  shovel  and  tnngs.  5.  An  aish- 
pail  and  ash-house.  Por  want  of  Ihcsc.  much  filth  is  frequently  suffered 
to  nccumulaie  in  and  about  the  s^nol'hause,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
rfmse  itself  lakes  fire  and  bums  down.  6.  A  wnod-house,  well  supplied 
with  seasoned  wood.  7.  A  well,  with  piwisnns  rwit  only  lor  drinking, 
Dnt  forthecleanhnessofpupila  8.  Atlast,  thou^inollenst  inthis  coif 
neclion,  two  privies,  in  the  rear  of  the  echool-houw,  seperaied  by  a  high 
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viom  fence,  one  Tor  the  boya  and  tLs  othwr  for  the  nib.  For  waM  a 
Uiea«  indiapeiunble  appeiidagea  of  civiliztuioo,  the  deUeacy  of  childrea 
is  rrequenUy  ofTeoded,  and  tneir  moraLa  corrupted.  Nay,  more,  tha  tin 
natiu^  iletenllonorthe/eiiM,  wheniKiture  cadalbr  an  evacuation,  ie  fre- 
quently the  Ibundadou  for  chronic  diaesKS,  and  tfae  priocipaL  cause  of 
permanent  Hi  health,  rcBulting  not  unfrequenUy  b  premature  death. 

In  architectural  appearance,  school-houBea  have  more  resembled  boras, 
sheda  Ibr  cattle,  or  meclianjc  ehope,  than  Temples  of  Science,— windowi 
are  broken — benches  are  mutilated — deaks  are  cut  up — wood  ie  unpro- 
vided — out  buildings  ore  neglected^-obscene  images  and  vulgar  deune- 
Btione  meet  the  ej^e  without  and  wiliiin — the  plaaterin^  is  scnoked  and 
piitched — the  roof  is  so  open  as  to  let  in  a  flood  of  water  m  a  storm,  suffi- 
cient to  drown  out  a  school,  were  not  the  floor  equally  open." 

We  close  this  mass  of  testimony  as  to  tfae  deplorable  condition  of 
the  common,  or  public  school-housea  in  States,  whme  piAlic  instruc- 
tion has  received  the  most  attention,  with  an  extract  from  a  "  Report 
on  School-houses  jmbiished  by  order  of  the  Ditectort  of  the  Eistx 
Cwnty  Teachers^  Association  in  1833." 

"  There  is  wie  subject  more  to  which  we  must  be  permitted  to  refer. 
One  in  ivhieh  the  morals  of  the  young  are  intimiitely  connected,  o 


which  parents,  instructors,  and  urholars,  should  unite  their  efforts  to  pro- 
duce a  relbrm;  there  should  be  nothing  in  or  about Bchcxri-houBes,  ealcu' 
latcd  to  defile  the  mind,  corrupt  the  heart,  or  excite  unholy  and  forbidden 
appetites ;  yet  considering  the  various  character  of  those  brought  together 
in  our  public  scliools,  and  considering  also  how  inventive  are  corrupt 
minds,  m  exhibiting  openly  the  defilement  which  reigns  within,  we  do  not 
know  but  we  must  expect  that  school-houses,  as  well  as  other  public 
buildings,  and  even  fences,  will  continue  lo  bear  occasional  marks  both  of 
lust  Euid  profaneness.  But  we  must  confess  that  the  general  ^lath^ 
which  apparently  esists  on  this  subject,  does  appear  strange  to  us.  ItiB 
a  humbQng  fact,  llut  in  many  of  these  houses,  there  are  highly  indecent, 
profane,  and  libidinous  marks,  images  and  expressions,  some  of  which  are 
spread  out  in  broad  characters  on  tlie  walls,  where  they  unavoidably 
meet  the  eyes  of  all  who  come  into  ttie  bouse,  or  being  on  the  Aulaide, 
salute  the  tmveler  oe  he  passes  by,  wounding  the  dehcate,  and  annoying 
tlie  moral  sensibilities  of  the  heart  While  there  is  still  a  raocb  groalir 
number  in  emoller  character,  upon  the  tables  and  scats  of  the  studenHi 
and  even  in  nome  instances,  of  the  instructors,  constantly  before  the  eyea 
of  those  who  happen  to  occupy  tliem.  How  contaminating  these  must 
he,  no  one  can  be  entirely  insensible.  And  yet  how  unolarmed,  or  if  not 
entirely  uiialnrmetl^  how  little  is  the  mind  of  community  directed  to  the 
subject,  and  how  htlle  effort  put  fbrtli  to  stay  this  fountain  of  corruption. 
We  will  mention  ns  evidence  «f  the  public  apathy,  one  house  which  we 
suppose  is  this  day,  it  certainly  wiB  a  lew  months  since,  defiled  by  imo^ 
ani  expreesionB  of  t!ie  kind  referred  lo,  spread  out  in  open  observation 
upon  its  walls,  which  are  known  to  have  hecn  there  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  In  this  building  during  all  this  time,  the  summer  and  winter 
schools  have  been  kept ;  here  tlie  district  have  held  their  business  meet- 
uigs;  here  frequently  has  been  the  singing-school;  here,  too,  religious 
meetings  liavcullen  been  held;  here,  too,  the  school  committee,  tite  fathers, 
mothers,  and  friends  of  the  children,  hnve  come  to  witness  the  progress 
of  tlieir  children  in  knowledge  and  virtue ;  alt  of  whom  must  have  wit- 
nessed, and  been  ashamed  of  their  defilement,  and  yet  no  effectual  effort 
has  been  put  furUi  to  remove  them. 
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The  Ibllowing  Tlens  wq  MgniTed  trom  "Dagoerreatype  Likenenn" 
diatriot  Krhool-hoaBai  m  CuunmtioDt,  at  ikty  itett  in  1852,  sod  id  wbick 
■ehool*  wen)  nol  I«i>f;ht,  bnl  ''  kgft  according  to  laie,"  Ahhough  a  good  work 
bw  becD  HccoDiplhih«l  within  tbav  mils,  in  yBsra  whioli  go  back  beyond  the 
memory  of  tlie  oldol  inhabiluit,  they  are  bov  ne'""" ' ' ■.■--—     _  . 
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n.    OENEEAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTUIIE. 

1.  A  location,  hsBllhy,  accessible  fiom  all  pails  of  ibe  district; 
roiired  from  the  dust,  noiiie,  and  danger  of  Ibe  highway;  at- 
tractive, from  its  choice  of  sun  anil  shade,  and  command  in  g,  in  one 
or  more  directions,  the  cheap,  yet  priceless  edacating  inflaencaa  of 
fine  scenery. 

2.  A  site  large  enoogh  to  admit  of  a  yard  in  front  of  the  bnilding, 
either  comipon  to  the  whole  school  or  appropriated  to  greensward, 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each  sex, 
properly  inclosed,  and  fitted  un  with  rotary  swings,  and  other  means 
of  recreation  and  excrciM,  ana  with  privies,  which  a  civilized  people 
never  neglect. 

3.  Separate  entrances  to  the  school-room  for  each  sex  ;  each  en- 
trance distinct  from  the  ftdnt  door,  and  6tted  up  with  scraper,  mats, 
and  old  broom  far  the  feet;  with  hooks,  shelves,  &c,,  for  hats,  over- 
coats, over-shoes,  and  umbrellas  ;  with  sink,  pump,  basin  and  towels, 
and  with  brooms  and  duster,  and  all  the  means  and  appliances 
necessary  to  secure  habits  of  order,  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

4.  School-room,  in  addition  to  the  space  required  by  aisles  and 
the  teacher's  platform,  sufficient  to  accommodate  with  a  seat  and 
desk,  not  only  each  scholar  in  the  district  who  is  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending school,  but  all  who  may  be  entitled  to  attend  ;  with  verge 
enoagh  to  receive  the  children  of  industrious,  thoughtful,  and  reli- 
gious families,  who  are  sure  to  be  attracted  to  a  dutrict  which  is 
blessed  with  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school. 

5.  At  least  one  spare  room  for  recitation,  library,  and  other  uses, 
to  every  school-room,  no  matter  how  small  the  school  may  be. 

6.  A  a  arrangement  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  secure  one  blank  wall, 
and  at  the  same  lime,  the  cheerfulness  and  warmth  of  the  sunlight,  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  with  arrangements  to  modify  the  same  by  blinds^ 
shutters,  or  curtains. 

7.  Apparatus  for  warming,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  pure  air 
from  outside  of  the  building  can  be  moderately  heated,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  room  without  passing  over  a  red'hot  iron  surface,  and 
distributed  equally  to  different  parts  of  the  room. 

8.  A  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  mode  of  ventilation,  by  which 
the  air  in  every  part  of  a  school-room,  wfiich  is  constantly  becoming 
vitiated  by  respiration,  combustion,  or othercaases,  maybe  constantly 
flowing  out  of  the  room,  and  its  place  filled  by  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  air  drawn  from  a  pnre  soorce,  and  admitted  into  the  room  at 
the  right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  and  without  * 
any  perceptible  current. 

9.  A  desk  with  at  least  two  feet  of  top  surface,  and  in  no  case  Ibt 
more  than  two  pupils,  inclined  tawards  the  front  edge  one  inch  in  a 
foot,  except  two  to  three  inches  of  the  most  distant  portion,  which 
should  be  level,  and  covered  with  cloth  lo  prevent  noise — fitted  with 
an  ink-pot  (supplied  with  a  lid  and  a  pen-wiper,]  and  a  slate,  with  a 
pcncil'linlder  and  a  sponge  attached,  and  supported  by  end-pieces  or 
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stanchions,  curved  so  as  to  be  conv«nient  Tor  sweeping,  and  to  adroit  of 
eaify  access  to  the  teat — thes«  of  vcrying  hsigbts  for  amall  and 
laree  pupils,  the  front  edge  of  each  desk  being  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  (seven  for  the  lowest  and  nine  for  the  highest,)  higher  than 
the  front  edge  of  the  seat  or  chair  altached. 

10.  A  chair  or  bench  for  each  pupil,  and  in  no  case  for  more  thaa 
two,  unless  separated  liy  an  oiale,  wiih  a  seat  hollowed  like  an  ordi- 
nary  chair,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  seventeen  inches  tront 
tlte  outer  edge  to  the  floor,  so  that  each  pupil,  when  properly  seated, 
can  rest  his  feet  on  the  floor  wiibout  (he  mnscles  of  the  thigh  preB»> 
ing  hard  upon  the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  and  with  a  support  for  ihe 
nusclca  of  the  back,  rising  above  the  shoulder^odes. 

11.  An  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks, so  as  lo  allow  of  an 
aisle  or  free  passage  of  at  least  two  feet  around  the  room,  and  be- 
tween each  range  of  seats  for  two  schoiara,  and  so -as  to  bring  each 
scholar  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

12.  Arrangements  for  the  teacher,  such  as  a  separate  closet  for 
his  overcoat,  &c.,  a  desk  for  his  papers,  a  library  of  boaks  of  referenca, 
maps,  apparalu.s,  and  all  such  instrumentalitiea  by  which  his  capa- 
cities fur  insiruciion  may  be  made  in  the  highest  degree  useful. 

13.  Accornmodaiions  for  a  school  library  for  consultation  and  cir- 
culation among  the  pupils,  both  at  school  aud  as  a  means  of  carrying 
on  the  work  of  self-education  at  their  homes,  in  the  field,  or  the  worl^ 
shop,  af\er  they  have  left  school. 

14.  A  design  in  good  taste  and  fit  proportion,  in  place  of  the 
wretched  perversions  of  architecture,  wlucti  almost  universally  chsr^ 
acterize  the  district  school-houses  of  New  England. 

15.  White  making  suitable  accommodation  forib a  school,  it  will  be 
a  wise,  and,  all  things  considered,  an  economical  investtnent,  on  tb« 
part  of  many  dislricis,  to  provide  apartments  in  the  same  building,  «r 
in  its  neighborhood,  for  the  teacher  and  his  family.  This  arrangemeM 
will  give  character  and  permanence  to  the  office  of  leaching,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  better  supervision  for  the  school-house  and 
premises,  and  moie  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  pupils  out  of 
school.  Provision  for  the  residence  of  the  teacher,  and  not  un- 
frequffntly  a  garden  for  his  cnltivation,  is  made  in  conneciion  with  the 
parocliial  schools  in  Scotland,  and  with  the  first  class  of  public  schools 
m  Germany. 

16.  Wheneverptactioable.tbe  |a;ivica  ahould  be  disconnected  from 
the  play-ground,  and  be  approached  from  a  covered  walk.  Perfect 
seclusion,  neatness  and  propriety  shoidd  be  strictly  observed  in  le- 
lation  to  them. 

17.  A  shed,  or  covered  walk,  or'the  basement  story  paved  undei 
.  feet,  and  open  for  free  oirculslion  of  air  for  the  boys,  and  an  upper 

toom  with  the  floor  deafened  and  properly  aupported  for  calisihenic 
exercises  for  the  girls,  is  a  desirable  appendage  to  every  schooL 
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m.    PLANS  OF  SCHOOL-ROUSES. 

In  dBtermining  th«  deUila  of  cooMructioa  and  urangenteat  Cir  m 
Mihool-houu,  du»  regud  must,  of  course,  be  h&d  to  the  vaiyinjt  cii> 
cumalancea  of  coantrj'  andcujr,  of  t,  Urge  uid  a  sinall  nuoilMr  of 
■chalKrs,  of  schools  of  difiereat  grades,  and  of  difTeieat  system  of 
instruction. 

].  la  by  far  the  largest  aumbsr  of  country  districts  sa  they  are 
now  situated,  there  wiU  b«  butonc  school-room,  with  a  smaller  room 
for  recitations  and  other  purposes  needed.  This  must  be  arranged 
and  filled  tip  for  scholars  of  all  ages,  tor  the  varying  circumstances  of 
a  summer  and  of  a  winter  school,  and  for  other  purposes,  religions 
and  secular,  than  those  of  a  school,  and  in  every  particular  of  con- 
Btniction  and  aTTangemenC,  the  closest  economy  of  material  and  labor 
must  be  studied.  A  union  of  two  or  more  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  in  each  a  school  for  the  younger  children,  and  in  (be 
center  of  the  associated  dieiricts  a  school  for  the  older  children  of  all 
or,  what  would  be  belter,  a  consolidadon  of  two  or  more  districts  into 
one,  for  these  and  all  other  school  purposes,  would  do  away  with  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  now  exist  in  country  districts, 
in  the  way  a(  comfortable  and  attractive  school-houses,  as  well  as  of 
thoroughly  goTeined  and  iustnicted  schools. 

2.  In  small  villages,  or  populous  country  districts,  at  least  two 
school-rooms  should  be  provided,  and  as  there  will  be  other  places  for 
public  meetings  of  various  kinds,  each  room  should  be  appropriated 
and  filled  up  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  younger  or  the  older 
pupils.  It  is  belter,  on  many  accounts,  to  have  two  schools  on  the 
same  floor,  than  one  above  the  other. 

3.  In  large  villt^es  and  cities,  a  belter  classification  of  the  schools 
eaa  be  adopted,  and,  of  course,  more  completeness  can  be  given  to 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  rooms  appro- 
priated M  each  grade  of  schools.  This  classification  should  embrace 
at  least  three  grades — viz.  Primary,  with  an  infant  department;  Sec- 
ondary, or  Grammar ;  Superior,  or  High  Schools,  -  In  manufacturiag 
villages,  and  in  certain  sections  of  large  cities,  regularly  organized 
infant  Schools  should  be  established  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  cul-  ' 
ture  of  the  morals,  manners,  language  and  health  of  very  young 
children. 

4.  The  arrangement  as  to  supervision,  instruction  ond  recitations, 
must  have  reference  to  the  size  of  the  school;  the  number  of  teachers 
and  assistants  ;  the  general  organization  of  the  school,  whether  in 
one  room  for  study,  and  separato  class  rooms  for  recitaiion,  or  the 
several  classes  in  distinct  rooms  under  appropriate  teachers,  each 
teacher  having  specified  studies  ;  and  the  method  of  instruction  pur> 
sued,  whether  the  mutual,  simultaneous,  or  mixed. 

Since  the  year  1830,  and  especially  since  1836,  much  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  by  practical  teachers  and  architects,  in  devising 
and  perfecting  plans  of  school-bouses,  with  all  the  details  of  con- 
struction and  fixtures,  modified  to  suit  the  varied  circumstances  enu- 
merated above,  specimens  of  which,  with  explanations  and  descrip- 
tions, will  be  here  given. 
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Plans  of  SoBoaL-Houau  witb  oke  Scbool-boom. 

Tax  largest  number  of  ■chool-liouM*  vhieh  an  eiecied  with  bnt 
one  Bcfaool-room,  aio  inunded  for  Diatnct,  or  (or  Primai;  Sc1uk))». 

DiSTKicT  School. 

By  a  District  School,  in  this  conneclIoD,  is  uoderslood  a  public 
school  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  district,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
the  school  age  recognized  by  the  practice  of  the  district,  or  the  rega* 
lalions  of  the  school  commiuee  of  ihe  town  (o  which  such  district 
belongs.  It  is  an  unclassified  school,  and  ia  taught  in  one  apartment, 
by  one  teacher,  usually  withoutany  asststauce  evenfromulderpupila 
of  the  school.  It  varies  in  the  character  of  its  scholars,  and  its 
methods  of  ioslniction,  from  summer  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to  • 
■niumer.  In  summer,  the  younger  children  and  classes  in  the  ele- 
mentary studies  predominate,  and  in  the  winter  the  older  pupils,  and 
classes  in  the  more  advanced  studies,  whilst  some  of  both  extremes, 
aa  to  age  and  studies,  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  winter  and  summer 
session  of  the  district  school.  This  i-ariety  of  ages  and  studies,  and 
consecjuent  variety  of  classes,  increased  by  the  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance, is  not  only  a  serious  binderance  to  the  proper  arrangement, 
instruction  and  government  of  the  school,  but  presents  almost  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  the  appropriate  constrnciion  and  furniture  of  the 
school-house,  which  is  ixm  oAen  erected  on  the  amaUest  possible 
scale  of  size  and  expense.  A  vast  amount  of  physical  suffering  aud 
discomfort  to  the  pupils  is  the  necessary  result  of  crowding  the  older 
and  younger  pupils  into  a  smalt  apartment,  without  seats  and  furniture 
appropriate  to  either,  and  especially  when  no  precaution  has  beea 
taken  to  adapt  the  supply  and  arrangements  of  seats  and  desks  so 
cording  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  tho  same  school  fa  winter 
and  summer.  In  every  district,  or  unclassified  school,  tho  school- 
room should  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and  desks  for  the  older  and 
younger  pupils,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  maximum  attendance  of 
each  class  of  scholars  at  any  season  of  the  year.  And  if  this  cannot 
be  eflected,  and  only  a  suflicient  number  of  seats  can  be  aecured  to 
accommodate  the  highest  nmnber  of  both  sexes  in  attendance  at  any 
one  Ume,  then  in  winter  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  smaller  children 
should  be  removed  to  the  attic,  and  their  place  supplied  by  additional 
seals  and  desks  for  the  older  pupils;  and  in  summer  this  arrange- 
roent  should  be  reversed 


Pkihast  Schools. 


By  a  Primary  School,  in  our  American  School  Systems,  is  undei^ 
stood,  not  generally  an  Elementary  School,  embracing  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  communiljr 
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Dcder  fourteeo  years  of  age— but  specifically,  that  cIbbb  or  grade  of 
schools  which  reeeirv  oaly  the  youngest  pupils,  and  tbose  leaal 
adranced  in  their  studies. 

Any  scheme  of  school  organization  will  be  imperfect  which  does 
not  include  special  arrangements  for  the  systematic  training  and  in- 
Btniction  of  very  young  children,  especially  in  all  cities,  manufaclur- 
ing  villages,  and  large  neighborhoods.  Among  the  population  of 
such  places,  many  parentB  are  sure  to  be  found,  who,  for  want  of 
iutelligenca  or  leisure,  of  constancy  and  patience,  are  unfitted  to 
watch  the  lirst  blossoming  of  the  souls  of  their  children,  and  to  train 
them  to  good  physical  habits,  virtuous  impulses,  and  quiclt  and  accu- 
rate observations  ;  to  cleanlineaa,  obedience,  openness,  mutual  kind- 
liness, piety,  and  all  the  virtues  which  wise  and  far-seeing  parents 
desire  for  their  offspring.  The  general  result  of  the  home  training 
of  the  children  of  such  parents,  is  tho  neglect  of  all  moral  culturn 
when  such  culture  is  most  valuable  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  manners, 
personal  habits,  and  language,  which  the  beat  school  training  4t  a 
later  period  of  life  can  with  dilhcully  correct  or  eradicate.  To  meet 
the  wants  of  this  class  of  children,  Halls  of  Refuge  and  iDfant 
Schools  were  originally  instituted  by  Oberlin,  Owen,  and  Wilderspin, 
and  now  constitute  under  ibese  names,  or  the  names  of  Primary 
Schools,  or  Primary  Departments,  a  most  important  branch  of  ele- 
mentary education,  whether  sustained  by  individual  charity,  or  as 
part  of  the  organization  of  public  instruction. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  this 
country,  can  doubt  that  (he  establishment  of  the  Primary  School  for 
children  under  six  years  of  age,  in  Boston,  in  1818,  aa  a  distinct 
grade  o1  schools,  with  the  modifications  which  it  has  since  re- 
ceived there,  and  elsewhere,  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Infant  School  system,  has  led  to  moat  important  improvements  in 
tl)e  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
toonwr  a  Primary  School  properly  organized,  furnished  and  man- 
aged, can  be  established  in  every  large  neighborhood,  and  especially 
io  the  "  infected  disiricLs"  of  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  toe 
mi»a  rapid  and  more  thorough  will  ba  tbe  projtreas  of  education. 


-  The  site  or  location  of  a  school-house  vhouM  be  quiet,  retired, 
accessible,  attractive,  and  in  all  respects  healthy.  To  secure  these 
conditions,  no  reasonable  eipense  should  be  spared — for  a  houso 
thus  situated  promotes  in  many  ways  the  highest  objects  for  which 
a  school  is  instituted. 

Noisy  and  dusty  thoroughfares,  and  the  vicinity  of  places  of  idle 
and  vicious  resort,  as  well  as  bleak  plnins,  unsheltered  hill  tops, 
and  stagnant  marshes,  should  all  be  avoided,  no  matter  bow  cen- 
tral, accessible,  or  cheap  the  land  may  be. 

In  a  city  or  village,  a  rear  lot,  with  access  from  two  or  more 
streets,  will  not  only  be  more  economical,  quiet  and  safe,  but  will 
secure,  at  the  same  cost  as  a  narrow  front  lot,  the  advantages  of  a 
spacious  play  ground,  and  admit  of  the  adornments  of  flower  plats, 
shrubbery,  and  trees. 
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Iq  the  cDUDtry,  and  in  aaiitll  villagea,  ihere  will  be  no  tlifiiculty, 
to  a  libera!  and  enlightened  cominmiiij'  or  commiitee,  in  procurinjf 
ft  spacioua  lot,  atiractive  from  its  choice  of  sun  and  shade,  of  trees 
and  flowers,  and  commandiiigj  in  oae  or  inoi»  directions,  the  cheap 
yel  priceless  educating  influciicM  of  fine  sceneiy. 

In  city  or  country,  a  site  should  be  provided,  large  enough  to 
admit  of  a  yard  in  front  of  the  building,  either  tomoion  to  the 
whole  school,  or  appropriated  to  greensward,  flowers,  and  shrub- 
bery, and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each  sex.  properly  graded, 
inclosed,  and  fitted  up  with  apparatus  foi  recreation  and  exercise 
in  all  stales  of  the  weather,  and  with  privies,  which  a  civilized  people 
never  forgets,  and  in  respect  to  which  the  moet  perfect  seclusion, 
Seatness,  and  propriety  should  be  enforced. 

The  extent  to  which  facilities  for  gymaaEtic  and  calisthenic  ex> 
ercises  shall  be  introduced  into  the  play-ground,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circuniatances  of  ilie  schoo!,  and  mainly  by  the  placa 
which  they  are  to  occupy  as  part  of  the  i)hy9icol  education  of  the 
pupils.  For  purposes  of  recrention,  except  in  the  eirnplest  and 
cheapest  form,  and  for  very  young  children,  and  at  nil  times  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  teacher,  who  should  be  sp&> 
cially  trained  to  superintend  the  exercises  and  amuseuicnis  of  the 
play  ground,  this  apparatus  has  not  much  value.  When  pursued. 
at  all  times,  without  system,  without  reference  to  age,  or  strength, 
or  the  purposes  intended,  without  direction,  from  day  to  day  for  a 
whole  term,  the  exercises  become  wearisome,  the  apparatus  ia 
abused,  and  serioua  accidents  not  unfrequently  occur.  But  when 
gymnastics  can  be  taught  and  practiced  as  a  regular  branch  of 
education — when  the  more  difficult  fetes  of  aotiviiy,  strength,  and 
endurance,  are  attained  by  elementary  trials  of  various  sorts,  gradu- 
ated to  the  age  and  conathuiion  of  each  pupil,  and  so  aliemated' 
as  to  keep  the  interest  constantly  alive — when  walking  exercises 
in  the  field,  or  to  remarkable  places,  and  even  ordinary  spots,  ore 
occasionally  substituted  for  the  military  dc^ll,  aud  running,  leaping, 
vaulting,  balancing,  cUmbing,  and  lifting,  in  the  gyoinnsiuni — 
when  the  incidental  acquisition  of  the  moral  habits  of  cleanliness 
in  person,  neatness  in  dress.  punctnaUty,  promptitude,  and  obedi- 
ence, is  made  b  matter  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  direct 
result  of  muscular  development,  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage,  a 
firm  and  regular  step,  which  are  the  direct  objects  of  these  exer= 
cises — then,  they  are  truly  valuable,  and  every  facility  for  iheir  in- 
troduction should  be  provided  in  the  play  ground.  Whenever  in- 
troduced, the  machines  and  icsirumsDis  should  be  consirucied  of 
the  best  material  and  by  the  best  workmen,  for  life  and  limb  must 
not  be  endangered  to  save  espense  in  these  respects. 

The  following  cuts  and  description  may  be  usefiil  to  an  ingeni* 
ous  carpenter,  who  can  not  consult  a  syatcmatio  treatise  on  gym- 
naalica.*  The  cut  which  follows,  of  a  play-ground  for  an  infant, 
or  primary  school,  is  copied  from  Wilderspin's  Early  Education. 
We  should  prefer  to  see  a  female  teacher  presiding  over  the  scene. 


StoTfe  F.  NaML  *  Co.,  Wall  Hi 
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The  tionse  ahDuliI  staad  in  a  Arj  and  airj  Bitustion,-  larp  enoa^  to  a}Iow 
a  spacious  plaj  ground.  No  paios  should  bfl  spared  on  this  princiiol  and  ^*T- 
amount  department  of  a  proper  infant  school.     The   more  exteosire  tha 

f  round  may  be,  the  better ;  but  the  smallest  bIm  fbr  300  children  ought  to  be 
M  feel  in  length,  bv  al  least  CO  in  breadth.  It  should  be  watled  round,  not 
so  much  to  prevent  tue  children  from  straying,  as  to  exclude  inlmders  upon 
them,  while  at  {Jay  :  for  this  purpose,  a  wajl  or  close  paling,  not  lower  than 
■ix  feet  high,  niil  be  found  sufficient.  With  the  exception  of  a  flower  border, 
from  four  to  six  feet  broad  all  round,  lay  the  whole  ({round,  after  leveling  and 
draining  it  thorouehly,  with  small  binding  eravel,  which  must  be  always  kept 
in  repair,  and  welTswept  of  loose  stones,  ^'atch  the  gravel,  and  prereiil  tha 
children  making  holes  in  it  to  form  pools  in  wet  weather ;  dress  the  flower 
border,  srKJ  keep  it  always  neat ;  slock  it  welt  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  snd 
make  it  as  gay  and  beantit'ul  as  possible.  Train  on  the  walls  cherry  and  other 
fruit  trees  and  currant  bushes ;  place  some  ornaments  aad  tasteful  decora- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  border — as  a  honeysuckle  bower,  &e.,  and  sepa- 
rate the  dressed  ground  from  the  graveled  area  by  a  border  of  strawberry 
plants,  which  may  be  protected  from  the  feet  of  the  chihlrcn  by  a  akirtiog  of 
wood  on  the  outside,  three  inches  high,  and  pajnted  green,  all  round  tha 
ground.  Something  even  approaching  to  eleeancc  in  the  dressing  and  declLing 
of  the  playground,  will  aflnrd  a  lesson  which  may  contribute  to  refinement 
and  comfort  for  life.  It  will  lead  not  only  to  clean  and  comfortable  dwellings, 
but  to  a  taste  for  decoration  and  beauty,  which  will  tend  mainly  to  eEDel 
coarseness,  discomfort,  dirt,  and  vice,  firom  the  economy  of  the  humbler 
classes. 

For  the  excellent  and  safe  exercise  afl^orded  by  the  Holary  Sieing,  erect,  ot 
the  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  each  other,  two  posts  or  masts,  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  feel  high  above  the  ground ;  nine  inches  diaioetec  at  the  foot,  ^^ 
minisliing  to  seven  and  a 
half  at  top ;  of  good  wcll- 
seastined,  hard  timber ; 
chaned  with  Gre,  about 
three  feet  under  ground, 
fixed  in  sleepers,  and 
bound  at  top  with  a  strong 
iron  hoop.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  top  of  the  post 
is  sunk  perpendicularly 
s  cylindrical  hole,  ten 
inches  deep,  and  two 
inches  in  diameter,  made 
strung  by  an  iron  ring 
two  inches  broad  within 
the  top,  and  by  apiece  of 
iron  an  inch  thick  to  fill 
ttp  the  bottom,  tigh^ 
fixed  in.  A  strong  pivot 
of  icon,  of  diameter  to 
turn  easily  in  the  socket 
described,  but  with  a« 
little  lateral  play  as  p»s- 
•ible,  is  placed  vertically 
in  the  hole,  its  upper  ena 
standing  4  inches  above 
it.  On  this  pivot,  as  an 
•xle,  and  close  to  the 
top  of  the  post,  but  so  a* 
to  turn  easily,  is  fixed  a 

wheel  of  iron,  twenty-  n^.™  o-f— 

four     inches    diaineur,  ^"^^  *"** 

•trengilieaed    by    fo^ 
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.  ipcIceA,  something  like  ■  conimDii  roisting-Jaok  wheel,  bat  &  Uttle  hr^r-  Tha 
nni  should  be  fla^t,  two  inches  broad,  anahBlf  an  inch  thick.  In  thu  rim  ua 
six  holes  or  eyes,  in  which  rivet  six  stcona  iion  hocks,  made  (0  (urn  intht 
holes,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  twisting.  To  these  hooks  are  lixed  six  wril- 
chosen  ropta,  an  inch  diameter,  and  each  reaching  down  10  within  two  feet  of 
the  ground,  having  half-a-jozen  knots,  or  amail  wooden  balls,  (iied  with  naits, 
a  foot  from  each  other,  beginning  at  the  lower  extiemity,  and  ascending  to 
six  feet  from  the  f;round.  A  tin  cap,  like  a  lamp  cover,  is  placed  on  the  top 
ofthe  whole  machine,  fixed  to  the  prolongation  of  the  pivot,  and  a  little  leiver 
than  the  wheel,  to  protect  it  from  wet.  To  this,  or  to  the  wheel  itself,  a  Jew 
waggoners'  bells  appended,  would  have  a  cheerful  effect  on  the  children. 
The  operation  of  this  swing  must,  from  the  annexed  cut,  be  obvious.  Four, 
or  even  six  children,  lay  hold  of  a  rope  each,  as  high  as  they  can  reach,  and, 
starting  at  ihc  same  inatam,  run  a  few  steps  in  the  circle,  then  susjiend  Uiam- 
selvesby  their  hands,  drop  their  feet  and  run  again  when  fresh  impulse  la 
wanted  ;  again  swing  round,  and  so  on.  A.  child  of  three  or  four  years  old, 
will  often  fly  several  times  round  the  circle  without  touching  the  ground. 
There  is  not  a  muscle  in  the  body  which  is  not  thus  exercised  ;  and  to  render 
the  exercise  equal  to  both  halves  ofthe  body,  it  is  important  that,  after  sever- 
al rounds  in  one  direction,  the  party  should  stop,  change  the  hands,  and  gt> 
round  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  prevent  fatigue,  and  to  equalize  the  ex- 
ercise among  the  pupils,  tlie  rule  should  be,  that  each  six  pupils  should  bava 
thirty  or  forty  rounds,  and  resign  the  ropes  to  six  more,  who  have  counted 
the  rotations. 

Tors  being  discarded  as  of  no  use,  or  real  ideasure,  the  only  jUaythtng  of 
the  playground  consists  of  bricks  for  building,  made  of  wood,  four  inches  bj 
two  and  one  and  a-half  Some  hundreds  oflhese,  very  equally  made,  should 
be  keot  in  a  large  box  in  a  corner  ofthe  ground,  as  the  quieter  children  delight 
to  build  houses  and  castles  with  them  ;  the  condition,  however,  always  to  be, 
that  they  shall  correctly  and  conscientiously  replace  in  the  box  the  full  com- 
plement oTlu/eof  brielu  tliey  takeout;  in  which  rule,  too,  there  is  more  than 

In  acorner  of  the  plavgronnd,  concealed  by  shrubbery,  are  two  water  clo»- 
ets  for  the  children,  with  six  or  eight  seats  in  each ;  that  for  the  boys  is  sepa- 
rate from,  and  entered  by.  a  different  passage  from  that  for  the  girls.  Sup- 
ply the  closets  well  with  water,  which,  from  a  cistern  at  the  upfier  end,  ihall 
run  along  with  a  slope  under  all  the  seals,  into  a  sewer,  or  a  pit  to  the  ground. 
See  that  the  closets  are  in  no  way  misused,  or  abused.  The  eye  of  the  teach- 
:ss  should  onen  be  here,  for  the  sake  both  of  cleanliness  and 
'.  VVilderspin  recommends  the  closets  being  built  Bijjoining  Iha 
Dm,  with  scaaXl  apertures  for  the  teacher's  eye  in  the  class-room 
wall,  covered  with  a  spring  lid,  and  commanding  the  range  of  the  place. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  children,  especially  in  the  humbler  ranks,  require 
more  training, 

The  annexed  cut 
represents  an  infant 
school-room,  modi- 
fied in  a  few  unim- 
portant particulars, 
from  thegrnundplan 
recommended  by 
Mr.  Wilderspin  in 
bis  "  Earty  Educa- 
lion,"  published  in 
1840.  The  original 
plan  embraces  ■, 
dwelling  for  the 
teacher  s  family,  and 


Ifc^ 


capable  of  accoDamodaling  100  childnsti. 
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A  ClinibJM  Stand  :  a.  lioiitoiiul  B«r; 
Double  Inclined  Plane. 

The  Ciintiing  Slaitd  consiBU  eesentially 
of  a  frame-workofpolei.  which  support  ropei 
foi:  elioibing-  One  of  tha  most  aia^ije  and 
economical  is  mada  of  two  oidinajy  scaffuld 

'  poles,  pUned  smooth  and  painted,  which  aup- 
port  a  transverse    beam   having  hooks,   to 

'  which  iho  ropes  aie  attached. 
'  The  dimonsiona  may  be  as  follows:  Length 
of  perpendicular  poles,  15  feet,  of  which  1 
(bet  are  sunk  in  the  ground  i  ciicumrerence 
Of  pnles  at  the  surface  of  tha  ground,  14 
Uphes ;  length  of  tranaverse  beam  at  top,  9 


;  JLuJL 


,      _;  these  are  11  inches  in  diameter,  i 

sfTurd  a  iirm  grasp  to  the  hand.     In   order 

tliat  the  ropes  may  not  wear  through  where  attached  to  the  hooks,  Ihey  ant 

spliced  round  an  iron  rini,  which  is  grooved  on  ihe  otitai  surface  to  giTa  a 

Itrmer  huld  lu  Ihe  rope.     Both  the  ropes  should  he  attached  to  the  bottom  of 

.  the  poles  so  as  to  hang  loosely :  if  not  fastened  at  Ihe  botlotii,  the  children 
use  ihem  as  swings  while  clinging  to  them,  and  are  apt  to  injure  tbemselres 
by  fiiUing,  or  others  by  coming  violenll/  in  contact  with  Ibem. 

Nu  apparatus  is  more  advantageous :  it  is  ecoMniic^  in  its  erection,  and 

.  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  ;  it  afTorda  esercise  to  a  numbei:  of  children  at 
the  same  time,  a  succession  being  constantly  engaged  in  climbing  and  de- 
Kending  the  ropes  nnd  pales ;  llie  muscular  exertion  is  not  violent,  but 
decidedly  beneficial,  exjianding  the  chest,  and  giving  power  and  freedom  of 

^iDotion  to  the  arms.  This  exercise  is  also  quite  free.from  danger,  the  chkl- 
dreti  never  advancing  higher  up  the  ropes  than  they  feel  themselves  secure. 
During  the  seven  vears  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant-schooi  has  been 
BStabljshed,  SOO  children  have  been  the  average  attendance,  but  no  accidents 
have  occurred  from  the  use  of  the  climbing-stand. 

The  Horiiontal  Bar  consists  of  a  wooden  bar  formed  of  beech,  red  deal, 
or  some  other  tough  wood  not  apt  to  splinter  or  warp,  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  usually  six  feet  long,  turned  or  planed  round  and  smooth,  in 
urder  that  the  hands  may  not  be  blistered  by  the  friction. 

Every  play-ground  shonld  poaaesa  two  or  three  of  these  useful  additions ; 
ODs  B  feet  from  the  ground,  another  5  teet,  and  a  third  4  feet  high, — each  one 
being  supported  and  fixed  firmly  by  a  post  at  both  ends.  Or  tXisy  may  be 
arranged  so  that  four  posts  will  suppurt  the  three  bare.  The  exercises  per- 
form4^  on  the  horizontal  bars  consist  in  the  child  remaining  suspended  hj 
tha  arms  and  hands  j  in  drawing  the  body  ugi  so  as  to  look  over  the  bat  sev- 
eral times  in  succession  ;  in  traversing  from  one  end  of  the  bar  in  tha  other 
(snspended  by  the  hands,)  both  backwards  and  forwards  ;  in  sHinging  lbs 
body  whilst  suspended  from  the  bar. 
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.    Tie  Paralitt   Bar  eoi 

Elfteed  pariillal  with  one  snother,  each  b 
rom  6  to  8  Teel  Inng,  4  inchea  deep  b?  S 
inchea  wide,  wilb  th«  coruen  munded  off. 
The  poBtc  thul  support  these  baia  in  their  p< 
aitioii  should  be  18  inches  sput.  Theba: 
■hould  ptuject  fnar  inches  beyond  the  post. 
Two  sets  of  pacallel  bars  are  idvantageouB,  one  being  3  feet  9  inches  higb 
for  the  younger  children,  the  other  i  feel  high  for  the  elder. 

The  eieroieea  on  these  bats  constat  in  supporting  the  body  on  the  arm*, 
one  hand  rcating  on  eich  bar,  and  by  moring  each  hsnd  allcmitely,  proceed- 
ing forwards  and  backwards  along  the  bars  ;  in  swinging  the  body  Mlweeai 
the  arms ;  and  in  springing  over  the  bar  on  each  side,  both  backwards  atid 
forwarda. 

The  Wooden  Sjirin^s  afford  a  kind  of  Riercise  extremely  popular  wilH 
the  younger  chiMreii,  who  are  not  sufficiently^  active  to  take  part  in  the  other 
exercises.  Each  swing  consists  of  two  distinct  parts:  I.  A  piece  afS-ineTt 
deal,  1  foot  wideand-Sfoatlonr,  one  end  of  which  is  sunk  firmly  in  the 
ground,  the  other  projecting  18  inches  aboVe  the  surface.  At  each  edge  of 
(his  piece  is  screwed  on  an  iron  plate,  with  an  eve  to  rcceiTs  the  iron  pivat 
on  which  the  upper  piece  worka.  The  upper,  or  horizontal  piece,  is  made  at 
S-inoh  plank,  I  foot  wide  and  19  feet  long.  At  each  end  of  this  piece  three 
handles,  formed  of  I)-inch  deal,  are  strongly  roortiaed  in,  1  fool  apart,  thua 
forming  seiits  for  three  ohildren  at  each  end.  Between  (be  handles  the 
plank  should  be  rounded  at  the  edges,  so  as  (o  form  an  easy  seat.  At  the 
under  surface  of  each  end  a  eroaU  block  of  wood  is  fixed,  to  preve>t  the 
idank  wearing  by  striking  the  ground. 

The  aboTe  directions  should  be  adhered  to.  If  the  stipportbemade  lower, 
the  motion  of  the  swing  is  much  lessened;  if  the  plank  he  made  sberler,  or 
the  support  higher,  the  swing  approaches  too  neatly  to  the  perpendicular, 
and  acriouB  accidents  may  ensue  from  the  children  being  thrown  violently 
from  the  seals.  The  whole  should  be  made  as  alout  as  recommended,  othei- 
wiac  it  is  apt  to  break  from  the  Tiolent  action. 


TAe  Doiitle  Inclined  Plane  }»  ^^pted  more  especially  for  the  younger  ch9- 
dren.  It  consists  merely  of  a  support  of  two-inch  deal,  I  fuot  wide,  and  pro- 
jecting a  feet  from  the  ground.  On  this  is  laid  the  ends  of  two  planks,  each 
13  feet  long,  1  foot'wide,  and  1 1  inch  in  thii-kness.  On  the  opper  surface  of 
each  plank  may  be  nailed,  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  small  cios*' 
piecee,  to  prevent  Ihe  feet  slipping. 


t,  (hat  by  ascendinr  and  desceoding  it,  chil- 
Iren  acquire  a  facility  in  balancing  themselves.  TTie  exercise  is  beneficial, 
..s  it  calls  into  action  the  muscles  of  the  lega  and  even  nf  the  body.  It  also 
furnishes  an  excellent  situation  to  jnmp  ftunt,  as  the  children  can  themselve* 
vary  the  height  of  tbe  leap  at  pleasure. 

The  general  use  of  all  these  virioDs  exercises  is,  that  Ike  different  musclea 
ofthebody  may  be  strengthened,  and  the  children  thus  fitted  for  a  future  lib 
of  labor,  and  better  prepared  to  escape  in  case  of  accidenla 
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Id  tdditkii  lo  these  nmple  applbMaaof  lh«pb;gnniHt,aad  whidi  arv 
brly  achpted  to  yonng  d  ,  ,       .,. 

Rpparatua,  dedgited  for  (he  lystpinstie  neroise  of  the-^ntira  phyncal  (vganiiatiiM 
of  •durian,  (oms  of  which  it  voald  be  dnindile  to  pravlds  in  Hme  iheltencl 
potion  uT  the  jrard,  in  all  dtf  Khools,  bnt  whicih  ihoalil  be  Mcewble  only  niuhr 
■trici  regnlationi,  tai  tba  itutnicIiDW  of  >  weU-lrwDod  maAer.  As  an  iltiMtlB- 
tJon  both  of  the  mochlDea  and  their  amnoament,  we  gire  below  ei^^vin^ia  of 
.  the  ground  plan  and  prineipal  machioea  of  the  ^mnaaiDni  attacfacd  b>  tbeCoJIegt- 
•te  and  Commeroial  loatitule — ■  priTBto  mhod  of  tha  bi^esl  gnde  ol  Willian 
H.  RuaMll,  of  Neir  Uann — which  haa  Iha  beat  apparatua  which  haa  IhUen  nnder 
mr  obaerratMHi  in  thia  country. 

In  the  large  cat.  there  will  be  obaerved  a  partition  rnnning  acroae  the  baOdi^ 
Mar  the  ata*a  ami  itairaaae  ir.  lU  mwU  Um  limit  itf  »  bou-ded  pblAHin  at 
thia  end,  upon  which  arrangenienta  way  be  made  for  a  dreeaiog-rooiit,  or  at  leaat 
Ibr  dottee  pegs. 

Aa  the  lettera  upon  the  outs  of  ain^  maehinea  dnignaU  the  aame  macfainea  in 
the  larger  engraving,  tha  doacripliMu  whtoh  we  will  give  of  them  will  appl;  to 


I^MM,  which  do  Dot  appear  in  the  ont,  ahonid  be  aet  tranavenely  in  the  plaen  of 
the  pommel  and  eantle  of  the  aaddle,  raiaed  high  enaagh  to  alkiw  of  being  well 
gra^ied  by  the  hand,  and  raandcd  over  the  lop.  Ilie  exerciaca  apon  thia  roa- 
ohine  are  teapa  and  Taulting  wilh  the  help  of  the  hands,  which  are  set  upon  Ao 
.aboTs  croca-pieoea,  or  on  Tarinu  parts  of  the  machine.  B,  is  a  ipring-board  ;  an 
elastic  plank  raiaed  npoa  blocks  at  Ue  endi,  to  awst  the  spring.  It  is,  howenn-, 
doabtftil  whether  Eoch  aids  am  deairable,  for  they  do  not  habitaata  the  pnpil  to 
the  nnyielding  luriiioB  Srom  which  IfnpB  must  generally  be  taken.  The  Voodot 
buae  e^iraaisea  give  elaitiai^  and  spring  to  the  tmrnf  and  are  useful  to  riden. 

Cj  is  a  riaitUng  ladder,  and  D,  •  karitental  one,    llie  szerciBB*  tipoD  theae 
umaiat  in  hanging  upon  or  mider  them,  and  paaung  from  oae  end  to  die  otiher, 


nf_  meaoa  of  the  hands  rioiM,  IB  Tariona  wns,  and  are  intended  to  atrengthm  bo 
gripe,  the  arms,  oai  Ihe  ahoulden.  He  winting  ladder  may  run  at  an  angle  of 
■bont  ftMf -Ats  degracB,  tntn  a  base  abotit  four  feet  hig^  to  an  tltitode  aa  great 
aa  ia  oonremenl. 
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le  •bouldera,  opoD  the  rittt(,  aod  ftccDgiUieii  that  tul  tb* 


li     li     l«     II      li 

Amildert.    The?  ■ 

ban  are  loweenoi,, 

and  a  half  deep,  Bet  npon  iitrung  aprighta,  *o  framed  thai  tbo  nprighta  at  tt 

iiuertion  do  not  ell«id  beyond  Ibe  but.     About  fiva  Eset  ia  a  proper  hei^  fbr 

the  upper  aide  U  the  ban. 

f ,  ii  a  pair  of  incliBtd  raptt,  with  tlieir  ■lidrng-boie*.   The  windlaa*  at  Y,  with 
a  itout  moliot,  ii  used  to  keep  the  ropes  ■truued  t^^hf.    SThia  maohine  ia  uot 


I ;  the  prineipB]  openrt'on  to  be  performed  upon  It  being  to  put  lb« 
ei  under  the  arms,  and  progreas  np  the  ropes  by  iwlnging  the  t>odr.'. 


The  tnacbinn  marked  O,  H,  /,  JT,  O,  s,  i,  ni  e,  We  fixed  between  timben 
and  croH-pieoeB,  wh«e  ]Jace«  are  rftown  by  iottcd  Una,  and  the  ground.  G,  O, 
ue  the  tceighli.  They  fta  in  voudtn  lubn,  and  are  soapended  upon  rc^ea,  at 
the  other  end  of  which;  ore  tiafp  hr  bnndtc*,  seen  baoging  down  in  the  onL 
llieae  arc  lued  to  cxerci^  the  gfnu ;  and  tha  cicrciicra  upon  them  are  capable 
oT  rapidly  developing  thtf'mtMoUl  cS  the  fore  arm,  upper  arm,  Bboolder  and  chnt. 
They  are  performed  by  drawin(;orpuahiM|  outthirweighU  with  the  fingers,  ha nda, 
or  feet,  in  Tirioni  paaittana.  h,  iaaaJanfin;  laj^ar.aaeh  at  waa  above  deaoribed. 
1,1mm  doublB  mnniiig  rope,  running  orer  two  aheavea  let  in  a  craaa-pieoa  Upon 
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As  (bnben  orerheod,  slid  wilh  ■  Mont  wooden  handle,  hnag  hj  the  middlp,  at 
CMh  end ;  (d  that  theae  handlua  hang  Ioosf,  pirrhapa  aii  feet  span,  and  lire  or  dx 
bet  from  the  ground.  Two  pcnooi,  of  nearly  equal  weight,  are  beiit  fitted  to  aae 
tbia  machine.  One  janjpi  np  b  few  inohcf,  while  the  other  velghs  down  upon 
hia  end  of  the  rope  ao  as  to  keep  it  atrained  tight  j  and  na  the  first  eomea  down 
Bgnin,  the  lecond  jampa  id  bla  turn  ;  the  nwlion  being  increaaed,  if  daired,  nntJt 
the  inmpa  Mrry  the  hands  up  to  the  timber  OTerhead,  and  llie  lower  of  the  two 

Siibi  oronohee  dawn  to  the  ground,  if,  ia  a  single  and  double  tuHlfing'  bar. 
e  ban  are  moTabIa  in  ilip*  in  the  nprigbta,  and  are  aet  at  an;  deaired  height 
by  iron  pi^gi  runnia([  in  bolca  in  the  npri^ta  and  ihroogh  the  bare.  The  bara, 
leither  alone  or  together,  are  uied  for  perf«inin|;  jumps  from  the  ground,  with 
the  handa  on  the  Imt,  and  for  variotB  other  eierciaea  with  the  feat  ofTlhe  ground. 
He  Tanltjng  exerulaea  atrengthen  the  lower  Umba  and  give  elaat'eity;  the  rc- 
roaining  ones  are  chiefly  oalculated,  aa  indeed  are  the  majority  of  the  appsntna 
exeroiaea,  to  atrengthen  the  body  abovo  the  n-aiit,  and  the  arms.  O,  ia  a  (rape- 
num  or  bar-awinv ;  a  hard-wood  cnna-bar,  hung  by  two  ropoa,  and  whh^  ahoold 
be  about  Sto  and  ■  half  or  aii  feet  from  the  ground,  llie  trapeanm  «xeraiaaa 
--      --ma,  and  oonaiat  of  jumping,  awinging,  and  turning,  In  many  waya. 
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Hwj  are  not  tvj  diffionh,  and  qrile  plMomt  to  perfwm.  *,  *,  aio  tiro  B|>rtght 
rope*  for  elimbiDg,  and  dia  %  perpeDdioukr  pole  br  ths  ume  porpoM.  Tbeaa 
■mmkLbeMhi^HtbelMiildiDgarraiifceiuGiita  will  albw.  e,e,  are  upright  poka, 
wHb  pegs  in  tbam  fittina  looaoly  inlo  botes.  Then  polpii  ara  to  bo  climbed  by 
taking  a  peft  in  each  hand  and  Betting  tlicm  one  after  another  into  (he  holes.  At 
(.in  the  large  oat,  are  two  upright  poli«  at  about  the  width  of  (heihoaldcn  apart* 
Time  may  be  naed  for  climbiag,  and  for  exercising  the  clitst,  b;  boldine  tha 

'etf  one  in  each  band,  nearly  shonlder  bigb,  and  poshing  the  bead  and  shanU 
1  throngh  between  them,  P,  u  a  wide  spring-board  for  jumping  forward. 
A,  k  a  ro{M  neing.  S,  is  a  pair  of  inm  ringt,  hnng  npon  ninglu  ropes  from  a  bar 
OTcrilGad,  sbont  as  high  as  the  Irapeiiiin  ;  sod  the  eiercnes  opon  them  are  of 
the  ame  character,  Ihongh  mora  varied,  difficult,  and  pleosaot.  Tbey  demand 
and  derelupe  preot  qnickneaa,  and  strengUi  of  arm  and  chest,  and,  if  praoticed  with 
eare,  are  among  the  most  nsefol  (rf  the  gymBartia  eierolata. 

7^  ta  a  ipring-btam  set  Grmljr  into  the  wall,  and  nriiDg  npon  a  liilaram  a  dicst 
£Maiioa  from  it,  so  » to  Amudi  ooinidenU*  eltatie  tatte.  It  is  i«ed  for  perpsn- 
diButar  jnmping. 

U,  JM  a  fyiitg-nuuhiiu  cr  nianf-naing,  which  ia  deaoiibad  on  pan  86. 

V,  is  a  imnabU  Uaping-ttand,  tor  standing  oi  raoning  Junv*'  It  WnsislB  of 
two  light  nprights,  aet  in  heavy  base*,  so  as  to.  stand  &riuly,  and  with  a  row  of 
holea,an  inch  or  two  apart,  at  correqioading  heights  In  each.  P«gs  Gtinto  these, 
over  which,  at  an;  desired  height,  may  be  hung  a  string  with  a  iveight  i^  about 
Ant  poonds  at  eai^  end.  By  (bis  mesns  all  danger  of  oatchiog  the  feet  in  jnmp- 
ing ia  avoided,  at  a  light  loach  throws  tba  string  off  the  pegs- 


hok-  ii ,  ,       „  .    „ 

mi^  stand  aboot  four  faet  above  the  sarboe  of  the  gronod,  and  the  boles  iq  {pem 
nujr  be  three  inahea  apart.  The  beem  ^nld  be  not  lesa  than  four  inohes  sqnare. 
Hill  machine  is  need  for  voriona  leg  exorciaes,  which  ore  of  eoDaidembte  valoa. 

Eierolaes  in  msrcbuig,  miUtBry  drill,  walking,  and  mnning,  should  bo. combined 
with  the  apparatiu  exercises,  as  these  latter  generally  serve  as  W  streugtl^n 
and  devefope  the  body  and  arms  more  than  the  leg*.  Mr.  Roasell  baa  fontid  a 
meat  healthy  and  valuable  disciplinary  influence  m  the  military  drill  constantly 
pntetioed  by  his  pajnli.  It  g^ves  them  pramptnea^  an  nprigbt  and  gracelnl  oai^ 
riafte.  Hid  habits  at  regularity  nod  quick  Dbedienac.  lliey  exercise  with  cadet 
mnaketa,  wbiub  ore  •tared  in  a  onall  lofl  in  ooo  end  of  the  gymnasium,  and  are 
organlied  into  a  very  neat  unifonn  company. 

All  gymnastic  apparatua  ^loald  be  made  of  the  best  maleriali  and  put  tog^her 
in  the  bert  manner,  in  order  to  withetnad  the  great  strain  to  which  it  is  aobieet, 
and  to  prevent  accidents  from  breaking.  Moat  or  oU  of  the  uprights  sboold  ba 
atrcoigly  framed,  and  braoed  into  mnd-Billa  at  least  two  feet  nnder  ground.  No 
eiorcisee  ihuDld  be  ordinarily  allowed  in  the  gymnoaium,  except  in  the  prcMnoe 
and  uudor  the  dire«tiintt  of  a  oompetent  and  reliable  teacher.  Hie  excrclsea 
should  be  reduced  to  a  regular  and  progressive  system,  and  should  be  performed 
with  as  much  regularity  and  care  aa  Ihose  of  the  scbool  recitations  ;  accorditig  to 
the  inftmctar'adireatioiw,Badbyt»  means  according  to  the  caprice  of  tbepopilsL 
This  prccaaiion  will  almoat  certoinly  prevent  the  aocidenta  whoee  occurrence  is  ao 
often  used  as  an  wgamcnt  qgoinst  gymnastics,  oud  ill-directed  eStirta  to  perform 
the  harder  exeroist*  befcto  the  easier  are  rasstcred ;  it  will  likewise  msare  • 
proper  amoont  of  drilling  Ibarough  aoqaiallioD,  and  the  utmost  pleasure  and  od- 
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Kverj  BclMol-hoafe  rimild  tts  preridsd  with  a  room,  where  the  pnpili 

can  reeort,  before  and  alter  teliool  and  during  recess,  in  unpleasant 
wealher ;  with  n  shed,  or  other  aniuible  place  for  Tuel.  which  should  bo 
•Upplied  of  the  bEBt  quality,  In  due  season,  and  in  the  right  condition  for 
use ;  with  a  well,  or  other  mode  of  furnishing  pure  water ;  and  with  b 
bell,  large  enough  to  be  heard  over  the  district  from  which  the  school  ia 
galhere3. 

!io  deDartment  of  school  architecture  among  mm  requires  such  imme- 
diate ana  Ctircful  attention  aa  the  arrange  me  □  I  and  construction  of  pri- 
vies. In  none  is  there  now  such  niggardly  economy,  or  outrageous  dis- 
regard to  health,  roodeaty,  and  morBls,  practiced.  Over  this  portioo  of 
the  school  premises  the  most  perfect  neatness,  seclusion,  order,  and  pro- 
priety should  be  enforced,  and  ev«y  Uiiag. calculated  to  defile  Lb4 
mind,  or  wound  the  deticacj  or  modesty  of  the  mo«t  seoBitive  should^be 
immediatiy  rertMred,  and  any  vulgarity  in  respect  lo  it,  on  the  pari  at 
the  pupils,  should  receive  attention  in  private,  and  be  made  a  metlerWi 
parental  advice  and  r^-wpo ration.  Neglect  in  this  particular,  on  the  part 
or  the  communffy,  In  providing  suitable  buildings  and  premisen,  or  ot  tha 
teacher,  in  enforcing'  proper  regulations,  has  been  followed  with  the  most 
disastrous  ret^lla  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  thousands  of  pupils. 

There  should  be  one  provided  for  each  sex,  widely  sepamied  from 
each  other — inclosed  from  the  general  play  ground, — and  accessible  by 
a  covered  walk,  and,  if  practicable,  from  the  basement,  or  clolhcs-room 
appropriated  to  each  sex,  and  kept  locked,  except  during  school-hours. 
They  should  be  ventilated,  and  frequently  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Where  water  closets  can  be  introduced,  it  will  be  a  wide  economy  to 
adopt  them.    The  Atllowing  tJan  i«  copied  from  "  RichaoiCt  School- 


A — Cross  Bvctions,  wllhont  (he  end  wall  and  entanw. 

a — The  sent,  witb  wsler  cfasnuel  to  Iho  level  of  the  -Soot.  At  the  baolc  Kn4 
fhint  oTs,  dipping  I  incA  into  the  trster,  is  h  Vsleiilla  stale,  I  intk  thick.  Hw 
aluDnd,  althnugh  here  drann  ssguUr,  iranJdbff  better  of  anorsl  form. 

*— The  level  of  floor. 

B — Loiigitadinnl  tcctlan, 

C— Cietero,  mpplicd  by  bell  Up,  vrlh  i/Mtog  rslve  ta  lift  and  flnh  the  chaii> 
ndG- 

E— (Wilh  line  above)  a  doping  Vslrafia  illte,  1}  feel  blgfa,  to  ftirm  niiiMl,  dip- 
|dng  I  inch  into  the  watff. 

-  —A  sliilirg  TiilTe  to  lilt  and  let  offwr'— 

b;'  opcnin(, 

d — An  e*cipe  pipe,  bent  to  fnrm  a  tmp  at  d,  fiied  at  tha  level  oT  the  flow, 
behind  ihc  girt  in  the  enraer  of  E,  to  carry  off  BnperflnoiB  wstef. 

The  valvts,  Ht  e,  and  n,  being  opened  tetry  ntning,  or  more  ftrqnenll]',  will 
tlioroughly  cWdk  tho  channel ;  and  the  valre  at  m  twing  flnrt  ahat,  the  obailBd 
G  niay  b«  EiUed  before  c  la  ekaed. 
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I.  PLAKS  or   ScHOOL-HODiEB    RECOMXEKDXD   BY   PRACTIOAl 

Teach Eas  and  £Iddcatu£«. 

r  TBI  Ajttttcut  Iitm 

In  1830  the  Ainerieut  Inatitute  or  Instrnetioa  ottmei  apremiani  Tor  the 
best  Ems;  "  On  the  Conitncliim  of  School-houses, "  which  was  iwanled  ia 
Ang.  1831,  to  Dr.  Williun  A.  Alcott,  of  Hartford.  The  Priie  Euaj'  wm 
publiahed  in  l lie  proceed ini«  of  the  Iiutitute  of  the  aame  year,  tneether  with 
a  "  Plan  for  a  Yiilagc  Sckeol-kouie,"  derised  b;  a  Conunittee  of  the  Diree- 
tors  of  ths  Inatitute. 

The  plan  of  the  »choo1-Tooin  recommended  by  Dr.  Alcolt,  ahhoogh  lee* 
enniplele  in  Mnneof  its  details,  isaubnantially  the  same  u  that  Tecommended 
by  Mr.  Mano,  and  can  bo  easil]'  understood  by  lalsranee  to  the  CDl  of  the 
latter  ob  the  oppoait«  page.  The  room,  to  aocoromodate  Sftpopila  each,  with 
a  separate  Beat  and  dealt,  and  from  8  to  16  small  children  with  seate  for  two, 
ahould  be  40  ft.  long  by  30  wide.  The  teacher's  pUtforin  occupie*  the  north 
ead  of  the  room,  towards  which  all  the  acholara  Uee  When  in  their  seats. 
Each  scholar  is  provided  with  a  seat  and  desk,  (each  3  ft.  \>y  14  inches,)  the 


front  of  one  desk  constituting  the  back  of  the  seat  beyond.  The  top  of  the 
desk  is  level,  with  a  box  and  lid  for  books,  ^.  The  aisles  on  each  aide  of  the 
room,  are  S  feet  wide,  and  those  between  each  t3ng«  of  seats  and  desk  ia  18 
jnchea.  A  place  for  tecitalion  8  feet  wide  extends  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  room,  in  the  rear,  with  movable  blackboards.  The  room  can  be  warmed 
by  stove,  placed  as  in  the  cut  referred  to,  or  bv  air  heated  by  furnace  or  stove 
in  the  basement.  The  room  is  ventilated  bv  openings  in  tbo  ceiling.  A 
thermometer,  library,  maseum,  Ac.,  are  to  be  himished. 

In  the  "  Plan  for  a  village  School-house"  the  school-room  is  48  ft.  long  by 
S5  wide,  lo  accommodate  eighty  scholars  with  separate  seata.  The  details 
of  the  arrangements  are  nearly  the  aame  as  were  at  that  dale  recommended 
for  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  as  are  now  recommended  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society — except  that  the  floor  of  the  room  ia 
level,  and  the  seats  are  provided  with  backs.  In  the  explanations  accompany- 
ing the  plan,  the  Directors  recommend,  that  in  villages  and  poj>ulaus  neigh- 
borhoods, the  children  be  classilied  according  (o  age  and  attamment  kito  a 
•eriea  of  schools,  and  that  appropriate  rooms  for  each  school  be  provided. 

Plan  rbcommekded  bt  Horacb  Mank. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Mann  sabmilted  a  Report  on  School-houses,  supplementaiy  to 
bis  "  First  Annnal  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation," which  discusses  the  whole  subject  of  school  architecture  with  gioat 
fulness  and  ability.  Tbia  document  may  be  found  entire  in  the  Masaaohu- 
setta  Common  School  Jonmd,  Vol  1,,  and  nearly  so,  in  the  Connectical 
Common  School  Joarnal,  Vol.  1.,  and  the  New  York  District  SchoulJoumal, 
Vol.  3.  It  filed  public  attention  on  the  defects  of  these  ediRcea,  and  has  led 
to  extensive  improvement  all  over  that  Commonwealth.  During  the  live 
Tears  immediately  following  its  publication,  over  SSieiOOO  were  expended  in 
the  construction  of  4D&  new  houses,  including  laod,  iixtures,  &c.,  and  ovet 
(118,000.  in  the  substantial  repairs  of  429  more.  The  lar^r  portion  of  the 
first  sum  has  been  expended  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  m  the  easteiD  part 
of  the  state,  where  may  now  be  seen  specimens  of  the  beat  school -houses,  and 
the  best  schools,  in  our  country.  The  following  plan  emhudiea  subatau- 
tislly  the  views  submitted  by  Mr.  Mann,  in  hia  K«pon. 


lot- 


published  liy  lin  Emii  GountT  Tpiich«r's  Aitwciaiioo.  Thia  lul  in  a  scan 
vijonnis  Htnnirion  of  thi  eiifi  reiuliing  froni  the  defective  conniniMion.  lU 
BisMaaf  »«ihi)«l  JiiMta,  »«  Ihcy  were  at  tbal  data  almost  umveiully  Ibuud. 
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A.  Rsp'Bwnli  Ihe  Icuhet'*  dcat  B  B.  TenAsi's  plutfonn,  fiom  1  to  S  ft,  in  heid*. 
C  Step  tbr  iiacendingthe  pUtibtm.  L  h.  Cuss  for  book).  ippaniiDi,  cabinet.  0(0. 
i/.  PD|>iJa'iin«ledE9ki,2fLlnl9inchea.  M.  Pupik' mM,  1 II. by 20 inchrs.  /.Aialos, 
1  0.  G  inchei  in  widih.  I>.  Piace  foe  (tuvs,  if  one  ba  uisd.  E.  Room  for  rcciuiioo.  foi 
relirini  in  cose  of  sudden  indiaposilion,  for  iniet"icvi-  «iih  parenis,  when  nsccunrv,  ie. 
It  rony  also  ba  u»eJ  for  Ihc  library.  &c,  F  F  F  F  F.  Doors  inlo  Ihc  boy*' ind  girli" 
cmries— frum  the  cniries  into  the  school-room,  uid  TroTn  the  scliool-room  inlo  the  recita- 
tion mom.     G  G  G  G.  Windows.    Thowindovm  onlhe  »ides  »re  not  lettered. 

FoTWCtionodenluid  deuk  conalruotediDpiMr.  Mana's 
plan,  »o  p.  47.  To  moid  Ihe  necesiiw  of  fillii^  up  ihe 
nme  ichool-room  for  old  and  yonng,  and  ihe  ioefflciency  of 
»uch  country  schools  as  we  now  have,  Mr.  Mann  pru[Kraed 
in  this  Report  a  union,  for  instanre  of  four  districts  which 

of  four  primiiry  school-houses,  (a  a  a  a)  for  Ihe  younger  chil- 
dren of  each  district,  to  be  tauiht  by  female  icuchers,  snd 
one  cenlml  or  bi^h  sohool.  (A)  for  the  oldrr  children  of  Iho 
foiirdiltrirn,  lau)fhl  by  a  well  qualified  male  teacher.  This 
plan  it  rceommended  for  its  wise  use  of  the  means  of  the 
dinlricta.  and  iha  olBciency  of  the  intlniclion  giien. 
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PiiUn,  See.,  «acoifHHH)n)  bt  GioiiaB  B.  Emkrbok. 

The  ''School  and  Schoolmuter,"*  coplsirwa  Tgif  raluabls  chapter  oa 
■chool-fauuaeB.  b;  Mr.  Emerson,  tbe  President  uf  the  American  InslUuie  o. 
Inati-ualiiin,  iliustratedbjdrawinea,  which,  wilh  llie permission  nf  the  authota 
«Jid  publishers  are  introduced  here.  The  whole  chaptoi,  aa  the  production 
of  one  of  Ihs  most  eminent  teacheni  and  wrilcri  on  education  of  the  a^s, 
ahoiild  be  studied  by  every  one  who  would  become  thoroughly  aequainted  with 
he  lubjecL     Mi»t  ofliiB  valuable  Buggesliona  are  Bubjoiucd. 

Situation. — So  much  do  the  future  health,  vigor,  taste,  and  moral  principles 
r  tbe  pupil  depend  upon  the  positiou.  arrange ment,  and  construction  of  the 
aehool-house,  that  everything  about  it  is  importnnt.  When  the  most  desira- 
ble situation  can  be  eelected,  ind  the  laws  of  health  and  the  dictates  of  tasta 
may  be  consulted,  it  should  be  placed  on  firm  grouiKl,  on  the  southern  doclivi- 
tj  oC  i  genti;  sloping  hill,  opea  to  Uie  southwest,  from  which  quarter  conioa 
the  plsasantest  winds  in  sununer,  and  protected  on  the  norlheiiat  by  the  top  ol 
the  nil]  or  by  a  thick  wood-  From  the  road  it  shoald  be  remote  enoagh  to 
escape  the  noise,  and  dust,  and  danger,  and  yet  near  enough  t«  be  easily 
aecassibte  by  a  path  or  walk,  always  dry.  About  it  should  be  ample  space, 
a  pKt  open  for  a  pby-giound,  a  part  lo  be  laid  oat  in  pints  for  Sowers  and 
shrubs,  widi  winding  alleys  for  walks.  Damp  p!ae«s,  ici  the  viiiiiiity  of  stsg- 
noDt  pools  or  unwholesome  marshes,  and  Uenk  hilltops  or  dusty  plaios,  shouid 
be  carefully  avoided.  Tall  trees  should  partially  shade  the  grounds,  not  io 
BlifF  rows  or  heavy  clumps,  but  scattered  irregularly  as  if  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture. Our  native  forests  present  such  a  choice  of  beautiful  trees,  that  the 
grounds  must  be  very  extensive  to  afford  room  for  even  a  single  fiue  Boeei- 
mea  of  each;  yet  this  should,  if  possible,  be  done,  for  children  ought  early  to 
become  familiar  with  the  names,  appearance,  and  properties  of  thsae  noblest 
of  inaaimate  things.  The  border  of  a  natural  wood  may  often  be  chosen  for 
the  site  nfa  school :  btitif  it  istoba  thinned  out,  or  if  trees  are  to  be  planted, 
and,  from  limited  space,  a  selection  is  to  be  made,  the  lungly,  magniGcent 
oaks,  ttie  stately  hickories,  the  spreading  beech  for  its  deep  mass  of  shade, 
the  maples  for  their  rich  and  abundant  foliage,  the  majestic  elm,  the  useful 
ish,  the  soft  and  graceful  birches,  and  the  towering,  columnar  aycamone, 
claim  precedence.  Next  may  come  the  picturesque  locusts,  with  their  hang- 
ing! fragrant  flowers  ;  the  tulip-tree ;  the  hemlock,  best  of  evergreens  ;  the 
eeltis,  or  sweet  guin  ;  the  nyssa,  or  tupelo,  with  horizontal  btanchee  anil  pol- 
ished leaves ;  the  walnut  and  butternut,  the  native  poplar,  and  the  aspen. 

Of  extremely  beautiful  American  shrubs,  the  nuniber  is  so  great  that  I  haie 
no  room  for  a  list.  What  place  intended  to  form  tbe  taste  of  the  young, 
should  be  without  the  kalmiaa,  rhododendrons,  cornels,  roses,  viburnunn, 
magnolias,  clethras,  honeysuckles,  and  spirasas !  And  whoever  goes  into  the 
woods  to  gather  these,  will  And  a  multitude  of  others  which  he  will  hardly 
consent  to  leave  behind.  The  hilhop  should  be  planted  with  erergreens, 
forming,  at  all  seasons,  a  barrier  against  the  winds  from  the  north  and  east. 

Of  the  flower  plots,  little  tieed  be  said.  They  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of 
tbe  teacher,  and  of  culliraled  persons  in  the  district.  I  can  only  recommend 
imr  wild  American  plants,  and  again  remind  the  reader,  ^at  Ibete  ta  hardly  a 

*  The  "  Sdmel  and  SdtelmaMtrr,"   ■  Msnaal   Itar  tbe  use  of  Teachen,  Emphnsn, 

Tiutteoi,  lnn|eciora,&c.,aEc.,  of  Common  Schooli.    Fart  L     By  Alonio  Potter,  1).  D. 

Psrta     By  Geone  iL  Kmenon.    pp.553.    Hupar  dC  Biotbcn,  83  Cliff  Unst,  New 

Yorl-.    Pr><!e,81. 

Thik  viccllcnt  ireiUise,  the  moit  vohiKble  ooalribMioa  yet  msde  to  the  educslicmd  lit> 
•alureof  mir  country,  wiis  prcpiirHi  snd  published  oripmUy  atlhe  oitp»n«e  of  James 
Wadsn-DOh,  Bao.,  of  Gpnearo,  N.  Y,,  ia  1843.  By  him  s  copy  «s»  pwapniod  lo  eadi  of 
die  11,000  sclioaliliBlricIsorihal  (late.  PolloKuig  this  noble  eiimple.  tbe  Hon.  Mania 
BrimiBcr,  the  preieni  mayor  o(  ilic  city  of  Boston,  csuaed  to  be  pnniei),  ii  his  eipense, 
■uish  a  numlwr  of  cii;>i«i  us  would  supply  one  copy  eech  to  al)  the  schnni  districis.  aixl 
BUB  copy  each  to  all  the  board*  of  actioiil  coRunitlee  men,  in  MassacbuselU. 

The  work  idwuld  tie  icaiiered  biOKlcBHl  through  eveiy  state  in  the  Urion.  In  Urge 
*idan>or  lot  irsluitoui  diaiiibutmn,  ii  can  Iw  hid  of  the  pi-"--' ' •- 
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PLAN  OP  DISTRICT  SCBOOL-HOTaE,  BT  BfR.  O.  B.  EMERSON.         E45 

emuitTT  town  id  Naw  Tork  or  N«w  England,  ttvn  wfaoae  wooda  ud  nmd- 
owa  a  hundred  kinds  of  Soweta  might  not  bo  trmnaplantod.  of  bwot;  enough 
to  fonn  tba  chisfoniBiaent  of  a  German  or  Enriiriinnieii,  which  ue  now 
neglected  onl  j  beesuse  thef  are  conimoD  tad  wild.  Grarden  flowers  need  not 
be  excluded;  and  if  eithertheM  or  the  former  aie  cultiTated.  the  great  ob- 
)cct,  to  present  eonMUiiiig  is  Mflne  and  inform  the  UMe,  will  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, acoompliBhed. 

"  proper  incloeodc 

.it the  sporta,  ana , ._      _  _  .-- _, 

pils.     If  children  are  oompeHed  torcson  to  the  highway  fbr  their  ai , 

we  ought  not  to  woodar  that  Ihey  should  be  contamiuatad  b^  the  Tieos,  brawW 
ings,  and  profanities,  which  belonir  to  frequenters  or  highways. 

Sue.— The  room  should  be  sufficiently  luge  to  allow  every  pupil,  1.  to  sit 
eomforlably  at  his  desk ;  3.  to  teare  it  without  disturbing  any  one  else ;  3.  to 
■ea  explanation*  on  his  lessans,  and  to  recite  wititout  being  incommoded  at 
incomraodingoiher^^  4.  t?  breathe  a  wbolesoras  atmosphere. 

If  (he  Aret  thrte  dijects  are  fully  provided  for,  the  Bp&oe  on  the  floor  will  ba 
sufficient.  But  to  t^cttre  the  advantage  of  an  adequate  supfdy  of  air,  thoroom 
■m<      '  ■     ■  --        ■     f pogaai[e,  liar  H,  feet hiffi. 

mmod:LiioD  of  56  SDbolats,  soastogiTe  amido 
TO  irts,  and  for  air,  the  dimensions  o(  the  hoaso 

sh  feci  in  height  within.     This  wiU  aBow  an  en- 

tr<  a'wiodow,  to  be  furnished  with  wooden  pegs 

fo.  SB ;  a  wood-room,  10  feel  by  7^,  to  serve  slso 

as  or  ae  a  recitation  room ;  a  space  behind  tbe 

de  :e,  possa^,  and  recitations,  with  permanent 

ae        _  ioehea  wide ;  a  platform,  7  feet  wide,  for  the 

teacher,  with  the  librwy,  blackboards,  elobes,  and  other  apparatus  for  teach- 
in;  :  the  remaining  ef^e  lo  be  occupied  1^  the  desks  and  seats  of  the  achol  - 
ars.  Fur  every  additional  S  scholars  the  room  may  bo  lengthened  2^  feet. 
The  desks  and  seoU  for  scholars  should  be  of  different  dimensions.  X  desk 
for  two  may  be  31  or  4  feei  long.  If  the  younger  children  are  placed  nearest 
the  master's  desk,  the  desks  in  tlie  front  range  may  be  13  inches  wide,  the 
two  next  14,  the  two  npxt  15,  and  the  two  most  remote  Id,  with  the  height, 
respeciiroly.  of  34,  35,  26,  and  S7  inohes.  The  scats  should  vary  in  like 
manoec.  liiose  in  the  trout  range  should  be  10  inches  wide,  in  the  too  next 
lOl,  in  the  two  next  11,  in  the  two  lost  llj  or  13  ;  and  13<,  14,  15,  and  IS 
inches,  respootiTely,  high.     All  edges  and  corners  are  to  be  carefully  rounded. 

It  is  very  desiriiole  uiat  the  north  end  of  the  school-house  be  occupied  by 
the  master  s  de^  ;  that  this  end  be  a  dead  wall ;  tliat  the  front  be  toward* 
the  soult ;  and  thil  the  desks  be  ao  placed  that  the  pupils,  as  they  sit  at  them, 
shall  look  towards  the  north.  Tiie  advantage*  of  this  arrangement  are,  1. 
tiiat  the  eeholars  will  obtain  mora  correct  ideas  nnoa  tbe  elements  of  geo- 
graphy,  a*  all  maps  suppose  the  reader  to  be  looldng  northward  ;  i.  the 
north  wall,  having  no  windows,  will  exclude  the  severest  cold  of  winter ; 
3.  the  scholars  will,  in  this  case,  look  Cowards  a  dead  wall,  and  thus  avoid 
the  greuC  evil  of  fiicinga  glare  of  li^t  i  or,  if  a  window  or  two  be  allowed  in 
the  north  wall,  the  light  oomingfrMnthat  quarter  is  lessvivid,  and,  therefore, 
less  dangerous,  than  that  which  comes  from  any  ether ;  4.  the  door,  being 
on  the  south,  will  open  towards  the  winds  whiob  prevail  in  summer,  and/ruM 
tbe  cold  winds  of  wmler. 

If,  from  neceesity,  the  house  muM  froot  aorthward,  the  master's  desk 
should  be  still  in  the  north  end  of  ^e  tooitt,  ud  the  scholars,  when  seated, 
look  in  that  direction. 

The  end  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  mister  should  be  fitted  with  shelve* 
for  a  library  and  for  philosophical  apparatus  and  collections  of  natural  curios 
ities,  such  as  rocks,  minerals,  plants,  and  shells,  for  globes  and  for  block- 
boards.  The  books,  apparatus,  and  collections  should  be  conceded  and  pro. 
tectei  bj;  doors,  which  may  be  made  perfectiv  phiin  and  wiiliout  panels,  so  a* 
to  be  painted  black  and  serve  as  blackboards.  They  may  be  conveoienily 
divided  by  pilasters  into  three  portions,  the  middle  one  for  books,  tti£  ottieia 
35 
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■•f  ■Oholart'  dwks,  should  be  not  lew 
than  BCven  or  eight  feet  wide ;  ten 

.W  twelte  would  bo  muoh  betlar. 
Ths  BJdet  •nd  front  of  this  span* 
houM  bo  fumithed  with  Mata  ten 
•rdo»en  inches  wido,  for  recitfttion. 
By  msHna  of  a  targe  movable  black- 
bsard,  this  space  may  be,  in  case  of 
.H«ed,  conxened  into  two,  so  that 


ill  a  Bchool  intended  to  accommo- 
.4ate  more  than  8*  pupil*,  there 
DSght  also  to  be  a  space  for  recita- 
tion in  the  south  end  of  the  room, 
separable  by  movable  blackboards 
into  two. 

The  entry  should  be  lighted  by  a 
window,  and  be  furnished  with 
wooden  or  iron  pins  for  the  accom- 
modation of  hats,  bonnets,  and 
cloaks ;  and  there  should  be  a  wood- 
doset  largo  enough  to  contain  two 
«r  three  cords  of  wood,  which  may, 

If  it  is  preferred,  be  used  as  a  recita-  tioiMe  BlscUnMrd. 

"°Bv  mSdnR  the  ceiling  of  the  entry  and  wood-closet  onW  seren  feet  high 
twoC>^^ous  rooms  for  recitation  "''y  >«  r"™,**^  ?V«  »hem  ligh^d 
ftom  the  window  over  the  front  door,  and  accessible  by  alaira  from  within  the 
■chool-room. 

Wamung.—lR  a  suitable  poaiiTon, 
pointed  out  in  the  rialea,  near  the  door, 
ietacommonbrickfireplacebebuilt.  Let 
this  be  inclosed,  oo  the  back  and  on  each 
side,  by  acasing  of  brick,  leaving,  be- 
tween the  Jireplace  and  the  casin&a  space 
of  four  flr  five  inches,  which  will  be  heat- 
«d  Ihrough  the  back  and  Jamba,  Into  this 
•pace  let  the  sir  be  adnrined  from  beneath 
by  a  box  34  inches  wiile  and  6  or  8  deep, 
leading  from  the  external  atmosphere  by 
•n  opening  benoalh  the  front  door,  or  at 
■ome  other  convenient  place.  The  brick 
ca«ng  should  be  continued  up  as  high  as 
•ix  or  eight  inches  alwve  the  top  of  the 
(Ireplace,  where  it  may  open  into  'he  reimi 
by   Lateral  orifices,  to_^_be  commandal  b/ 


by  lateral  orinces,  to  un  i.u.u.i.a,.^^ 
iron  doors,  through  which  the  healed  »ii 
will  enter  the  room.  If  these  ate  lower, 
pert  of  the  warm  air  will  ftral  its  way  into 
Ifae  fireplace.     The  bnok  otiimney  should 


reen  the  wall) 
imlhlhfl  floor 


'arpAudiculu  s 


t.  Bri<4  nil*.  4  IndHt  MA. 


,  (.  Solid  ironliDllBuonlT.  J.  K 
■  10  liw  front  door.  j.  Openinp  i 
iniothe  room.    h.  from  ofihe  Ei 


;n  ibe  SrepEioo  and  »nll.    *■  Par- 
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MY 


*ii«e  M  Imm  two  n  thma  ftM  abori  ttobaflow  bwk,  and  jmj  ba  muimuMI 
by  a  fl&t  iron,  aMp^Miei  or  brtok  toi>,  with  an  upeiung  for  a  ■molw-pipa, 
which  najr  be  (heDM  MndttOted  to  any  pert  of  the  toom.  Tbe  mioIm-pvb 
ahould  tm  «  foot,  tiies  foaa  la  one  aide,  aud  tbeo  over  a  peaaan,  to  the  i^ni*- 
MleezlrBDUty  «f  the  hmkd,  where  it  ahould  aaoead  peipendicnlarl;,  and  LtMH 
above  the  roaf.  The  fireplsjie  ^ould  be  provided  with  iioe  doors,  bjr  wha^ 
it  mBj  be  completely  closed. 

The  Bdvantages  orihis  double  fireplace  are,  1.  the  fire,  being  mide  agaiiwt. 
bricic,  JrapartB  to  the  ahr  of  the  a^rtineat  cone  or  the  deleterioua  quaUtiea 
which  are  produced  bjr  a  common  iron  elove,  but  Ki*ea  tbe  pleasant  heat  of  as 
open  fiteplace ;  8.  none  oftiie  heat  ofthe  luel  wUl  belost,  aathe  smoke-pipo 
may  be  extended  far  enough  to  coiemunicale  nearly  all  the  heat  contained  B 
the  amoke;  3.  the  carrentof  air  heated  within  the  hollow  back,  and  conHaol- 
ly  poaring  into  the  room,  will  diffuse  an  equable  beat  throagbout  every  iwili; 
4.  the  pressure  of  the  air  of  iIlb  room  will  be  constantly  outward,  litw  odd 
will  enter  by  cracks  and  windows,  and  the  fireplace  will  have  no  tendency  4D 
smoke ;  6.  by  means  of  tbe  iron  doors,  the  fire  may  be  completely  ooatroUodi 
increaaed  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  with  the  advantages  ofan  air-light  aton. 
For  that  purpose,  Uiere  must  be  a  valve  or  slide  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  tt«) 

if,  instead  of  this  fireplace,  ■  oommon  stove  he  adopted,  it  should  be  plaeed 
hbove  the  air-p'assage.'^'wMc'ii  may  he  cnnmanded  by  a  Talve  or  Mfwier  in  the 
floor,  so  as  to  admit  or  exclude  air.  > 

Vcnlitation. — A  room  warmed  by  soch  a  fireplace  as  that  just  described, 
may  be  easily  ventilated.  If  a  current  of  air  is  constantly  pouring  in,  a  cur- 
rent of  the  same  size  will  rush  out  wherever  it  can  find  an  outlet,  and  with  it 
will  carry  (ho  Impurities  iirherewith  the  air  of  an  occupied  room  is  alw^ra 
cbaigod.     For  the  first  [ert  of  the  morning,  the  open  fireplace  may  sufhoa. 


an  economical  ventikitai ;  and  wh^ 


But  this,  tiiough  B.  very  effecluai, 
tbe  issue  through  this  is  closed, 
•ome  other  must  be  Hovidied.  The 
most  efTeciive  ventilator  for  tbiow- 
ing  out  foul  air,  is  one  opening  into 
a  tube  which  incloses  uie  smoke- 
Sue  at  the  point  where  it  passes 
through  the  roof  Warm  air  natu- 
rally rises.  If  a  portion  of  the 
amoke-fiuebe  inclosed  b^  a  tin  tube, 
it  uill  warm  the  ait  within  thislube, 
and  give  it  a  tendency  to  rise.  If, 
then,  a  wooden  tube,  opening  near 
the  door,  be  made  to  communicate, 
by  its  u^r  extremity,  with  the  tin 
tube,  an  upward  current  will  take 
place  in  it,  which  aiU  alieays  act 
vakenecer  the  unoke-flue  it  warm. 

It  is  better,  but  not  absolutely  es- 
sential, that  the  opening  into  the 

woodentubebe  nearthefloor.    The  VMiiiUtuig  Appuitus 

carbonio  acid  tbrown  out  by  the  JL  Air  bax,  1  bot  squiire,  or  34  inches  by  <^ 
lungs  rises,  with  the  warm  bresth,  wvored  hy  the  pil«i«,«id  opening  ai  the  (kwj 
an?tbe  perspirable  matter  from  tho  is^nrf,«^n  diXt^biin!  a "nu'S^Jl^ 
rtin,  with  the  wann,  mvunble  va-  ,h,  ,i,  h«,  Through  ibi  wntfr  of  which  p»ss 
pur,  to  the  top  of  tbe  room.  There  o.  Th»M»k*flue,  ainetietiii  diamsler.  D 
both  soon  cool,  and  sink  towards  Cija  lo  k«p  out  tiw  nui. 
the  floor ;  and  both  carbonio  atr  and    ' 

»P«  btaring  tha  petspiiable  matter  are  pretty  rapidly  and  equally  di& 
"  "    '       -         -    -  ....       ^^^  pops,  I 

In  hia  dra      „  . 
•eat  ia  perpendioular. 


iiiMdti 


•on  recommends  tbal 


■Instead  <^  a  seal  and  desk  for  each  papil,  Mr.  Emn* 
tbal  two  scats  should  be  contiguous.  In  nia  drawiogs,  ths 
levrt  like  a  table,  and  the  back  to  the  sc  '  ' 1.-  ■— 
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KHOOI.  AXCHrrECTURE. 
t  O.YE   HUNDRED  AND   TVGXTT  FCPILS. 


D.  Entrance  door.  E.  Enlir-  F.  FireplKX.  C.  WooJeloHit.  T.  Tcacb< 
Ibrm.  a.  Appmiuiihelvri.  f,  Airtub«  Dcnesth  theflwr.  il.  Doots,  g.ij\o\i 
bniy  ■helm.  m.  Mailer'i  table  and  IDeU  p.  Fassn^n.  r.  Rccimion  bpiiii. 
urn'  df>k)  end  ««ts.  r>.  Suin  lo  recitUion  Kwnu  in  [be  Wlis.  (,  YenliUtor. 
iamt.    b.  HonUe  blackbotni.    •  (.  Air  apaoe  behind  the  Greplece. 


SCHOOL  FOR   I 


rr-BIOHT  PDPILS. 
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s  t.^ 
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Doonon 

DODOm 
DODDOO 


D.  EntiaDoidoor.    £.  Entrr.      F.  FInpUce.     C.  Wood  cloiet,  or  lee: 
T.  Taubei'*  plMlifnB.    a.  ArptnVu  iktlTGL    r.  Au  tuba  beneaiti  Iha  flnoi 
f .  Qklbm.    i.  Ijbniifihelie*.    n.  Mulct')  t*b1e  mduil.    p.  Paiuges. 
wau.    ■.  SchoUra'  deaka  and  anti.    «.  Ventilator,     n  WiiKknn.      6.  Mi 
h»rf.     «.(.  Air  apusa  behind  tha  finplaoe. 
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HUNCIPLBS  OF  eOBOOL  ABCUTECTUKE. 

Pun*  ffP  ScBooL-HOUBEs  b 


Under  tbia  hsitd  will  be  found  plans  tind  detcriptioQa  of  &  fev 
of  the  best  school-houses,  which  have  been  rececily  erected  ia 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  for  schools  of  different  grades,  from 
designs  or  directions  furniBhed  by  ihe  author  of  this  treatise.  They 
are  not  presented  as  faultless  specimens  of  school  architecture,  but 
as  embracing,  each,  some  points  of  excellence,  either  in  style,  con- 
■tniclion,  or  armngement  Although  the  author,  particularly  as 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  Rhode  Island,  was  consulted 
in  almost  every  instance  by  the  local  building  committee,  and  was 
always  gratijicd  in  having  opportunities  to  furnish  plans,  or  make 
suggestions, — yet  he  was  seldom  able  to  persuade  the  committee  or 
the  carpenters  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  suggestions  thoroughly. 
Something  would  be  taken  from  the  height,  or  the  length,  or  the 
breadth  ; — some  abjections  would  be  made  to  the  style  of  the  exte- 
rior or  the  arrangeisent  of  the  interior  j~and  particularly  the  plans 
recommended  for  securing  warmth  and  ventilation  were  almost  in- 
variably modified,  and  are  in  many  instances  entirely  neglected. 
He  desires,  therefore,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  details  of  any 
one  house  as  it  now  stands, — for,  being  thus  held  responsible,  he 
should  probably  lecetve  credit  for  improvements  which  others  are  as 
much  entitled  to  as  himself,  and  should  in  more  instances  be  held 
accountable  for  errors  of  taste,  and  deficiencies  in  internal  arrangs- 
nieots,  against  which  he  protested  with  those  having  charge  of  tho 
constniction.  He  wishes  the  reader  lo  bring  all  the  plans  published 
in  this  vrfume,  no  matter  by  whom  recommended,  or  where  erected, 
tothettstof  iheprinciplessetforthon  pages  9,  10,and  11.  If  in  any 
pariicujar  they  fall  short  of  (he  standard  therein  established,  so  far 
tbcy  differ  from  the  designs  which  the  author  desires  to  see  followed 
id  houses  erected  under  his  own  eye.  But,  with  some  reservatioiu 
uiost  of  tho  school-houses  recently  erected  in  Rhode  Island,  (and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  new  bouses  in  Hartford,  described  in 
diia  volume,)  can  be  pointed  to  aa  embracing  many  improvements  ift 
sehool  architecture.  Although  the  last  slate  in  New  England  to 
enter  on  the  work  of  establishing  a  system  of  common  schools,  it  is 
believed,  she  has  now  a  system  in  operation  not  inferior  in  efiiciency 
to  any.  of  bei  sister  states.  Be  that  aa  it  mty,  Rhode  Island  can 
now  boast  of  more  good  sohoo!  houses,  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number,  than  any  other  State — more  than  ona 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  bavingbeen  voluntarily  voted  for 
this  purpose  in  less  than  three  years,  by  school  districts,  not  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Providence. 

To  Thomas  A  Teft,  Esq.,  Arehit«;t,of  Providence.muchcredil 
is  due  for  the  taste  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  designs  furnished 
by  bim,  and  for  the  elevations  which  he  drew  for  plans  furnished  or 
auggested  by  the  Commissioner.  He  should,  not,  however,  be  held 
responsible  fur  the  alterations  made  in  bis  plans  by  the  committees 
and  carpenters  having  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 
With  all  their  imperfections  of  execution,  Mr.  Tefi's  plelns  aia 
among  the  best  specimens  of  School  Architecture. 
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Plan  ahd  DESoKiFn<m  or  tkiH»«L-H««w  ix'^VPsimosi,  Or. 


The  building  aUTtda  60  ft.  from  the  highway,  ne*l  the  center  of  mi  d»> 
imted  lot  which  slopes  k  tittle  to  the  eouth  and  east  Much  the  luger  pof- 
tion  of  the  lot  is  in  fionl,  affording  a  pleaMnt  plAv  (rroaod,  while  in  the  lear 
there  is  a,  woodshed,  and  other  appioptiate  builaings,  with  a  scpatate  yard 
Tor  boys  and  girls.  The  walla  are  or  briclc,  and  are  hollow,  so  as  (o  tav* 
expense  in  securing  the  antaea  or  pilasu>rs,  and  to  prerent  dainpnesa. 
This  building  is  33  A.  0  locbea  long,  21  ft.  6  inches  wide,  aod  18  ft.  B 
inches  high  from  the  ground  to  the  eaves,  including  3  ft.  base  or  uade»> 
pinning.  I 

The  entries  A  A,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  are  in  the  rear  4f 
the  building,  throDgh  the  woodshed,  which,  with  the  yard,  is  also  diriddd  n 
«  psrtilLOD.  Each  entry  is  T  ft.  3  iiKbes,  by  0  ft.  3  inches,  and  ia  sopplifi 
with  a  scraper  and  mat  for  the  feet,  and  shelves  and  books  for  outer  gu- 

The  school-room  is  34  It.  5  inches  long,  by  IG  H.  i  inches  wide,  and  19 
ft.  6  inches  high  iu  the  clear,  allotting  an  area  of  473  Si.  including  the  re- 
cess for  the  teacher's  {daEfonn,  and  an  allowance  of  300  cubic  feet  of  aii  to 
a  school  of  36. 

Thelei   " 
» ft-  of  ri         .  .  „ 

are  set  into  the  floor,  so  as  to  be  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  movable,  in 
case  the  platform  is  needed  for  declamation,  or  other  exsrcises  of  the 
Bcbolsra.  Back  of  the  teacher  ii  a  ranni  of  shelrei  i^  already  supplied  witti  a 
Lbrary  of  near  4D0  volumes,  and  a  globe,  outline  maps,  snd  other  apparatoh 
On  the  top  of  the  case  is  a  clod^    A  blackboard  S  fU  by  t,  is  suspended 


'e  IIm  ebalk  and  tin  spoils,  or  toft  dotib 


m  weights,  and  shuidied  by  a  groove  od  each  end,  so  as  to  admit  at  bc^ng 
taised  and  lowered  by  the  teadier,  directly  in  Grout  of  the  book  case,  and  in 
loU  view  of  Ae  whole  sdm^    At  tin  Uritom  of  tha  blaakbofd  is  •  tram^  to 

;d  by  Google 


DISTRICt  BCBOOL-SOITaB,  TINDSOB. 


from    ej   inches   to   IT,   the   yunngesl         i-lj_i kiJLi. 

duldren   occupving   tbn"   nearest   tlie  ,,...,. 

platform.  The  desfa  «re  B  fL  long  by  18  uichei  wide,  with  a  •heW  bcneatA 
for  books,  tnl  »  groove  on  tie  bwk  ads  6,  (Fig.  4)  to  receive  %  dtte,  wiUi 
which  e«ch  desk  is  furnislicd  hj  the  district.  The  upper  surfnco  of  the 
d*^  excapt  S  inebes  of  the  wott  distant  portion,  Blopei  1  i»h  in  a.  foot, 
and  the  edge  is  in  the  sune  porpendjculor  line  with  (he  front  of  the  seat. 
The  level  pcrtian  of  the  desk  luis  s  grooit  numiDg  along  the  line  of  th« 


eeellfs  if  assi  SBd  Dask. 


dope  *  (Vw.  4)  • 

cjpemDg   t,   (Fig  8) 


0  prevent  pencile  snd  nnt  from  rolling  ofC  «iu]  ^ 
■ceire  an  inkstand,  wluch  i«  covered  by  a  metal- 


!i  40  panes  of  8  by  10  glase,  w 
efaU  so  as  to  admit  of  buna 
three  fMi  from  the  floor,    Tk 


sre  three  Vmi  from  the 
tains  and  blinds. 


the  amih  and  three  on  the  eooth  side,  contain 
h>Dg  (both  upper  and  lower  sMh)  with 


™«r  Vntilalion  of  the  worn  is  provided  for  by  ibe  lowering  of  the 
BP^ipj^anaby  opening.  Uinoheshy  le.attbefloorend  ceilma.into  •  flue. 
IK:  3T«  whioh  learinw  the  open  «r.  Tbe^cprni^g.  «an  be  eBlarged, 
SminiabMl,  or  entirely  closed  by  a  ahuHet  eontwUed  by  «  oord. 
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Tie  Dew  Mibool-boQW  in  Meadow  Dirtiiei,  in  the  town  of  Jl^oomMi.  krhcm 
lion,  nrUnen.  mode  at  trMiag,  wirmiDg,  mnd  venlilation,  ii  a  good  ipMdnini  of  a 
cheap,  (wnveDlent,  and  UtraotiTe  edifice  for  ■  onall  oonnt^  di4^ct.  It  ii  baDt  of 
bricli,  and  the  cogt,  eiolDdiiif[  the  land,  aod  iDdnding  (enoe*,  appendages,  and  far- 
Bitnre,  waa  aboal  tSOO.  The  rtjle  Bod  arnDgemeat  of  tlie  Kali  and  deiki  an 
hdimicd  in  Flg>.  3  and  4.  The  building  u  3D  feet  b:r  ^'  The  diatnet  b  indelMtd 
mainly  to  Hon.  FrancJa  Gillette  for  hia  leal  and  determloaiim  in  getting  op  tba 
|dan,  and  luperintrnding  the  work. 

The  room  is  healed  t^  MeWi  VhOOaiiiv  SiAail  Stmt,  dstlgned  both  for  wood 
and  hanl  ooaU  Fresh  air  ia  intredaced  from  onlside  of  Ihe  boiidiag  bj  a  flua 
beneath  the  door,  and  is  wanned  bj  pasaiog  along  ihe  beaied  (oiucea  of  lilt 


•t  u  indiMIM  In  (be  foUowing  aecUon. 


A.  A    ebamber,    for    coal   or 

B.  A  rcTolrlng  grate  with  a  cam 
nation,  by  which  (he  astm 
■re  eatiljr  detached  and  made 
to  drop  into  the  aah-pil  b»- 
low. 

Aab-pit,  hf  which  alM  Ihe 
draaghl  can  be  regulated,  and 
Ihe  atoTc  made  an  air-tight. 
Daci,  or  One  imder  Ihe  floor, 
by  which  fmh  air  from  wilh- 
out  is  admitted  tinder  and 
aiomd  tha  siore,  akd  eln» 
latea  in  the  diwellcn  Indk 
cated  bj  the  inovi. 
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■tBIWEB  m  BLOOKnELD. 


the  Opposite  end  of  ^e  nxnn,  vhera,  afUrpusing  thmngh  the  ceittiiK,lteikien 
the  Tcutilsting  line,  vhich,  lummeacuig  al  the  Boor,  is  t^iried  op  through  the 
atdc  suil  out  abore  the  root,  m  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4.  The  heat  of  tha 
(mokr-pipe  pnidaces  a  lively  opward  carrenl  or  the  air  in  the  np{>er  portioo 
of  the  ventilating  flue,  snfficient  to  draw  off  the  lower  stratum  of  air  near  th« 
flixtr  and  at  the  same  time  draw  down,  and  dJfiUse  equally  through  the  room, 
the  Iresh  air  which  is  lauoduosd  and  wanned  bj  the  store  al  the  opposite  end. 


^-rr^^-r^ 


A— Front  a 

fr-OJrls'  Entrance  and  lobby. 

C— Bojs'        do.         do, 

D — Teachers'  platform. 

E — Seal  and  desk,  for  the  pnplli. 

B — Molt's  vcDlilating  school  stove 

V— Floe  for  Tentilatlon. 


F— Seats  for  classes  at  itcltatimi. 

d— Teacher's  desk. 

e— Ubnuy  of   relennee  in  front  of 

teacher's  desk, 
c— Closeij  for  sebool  library  and  wp- 

f—FsDce  dJTJdJDg  back  yard. 


Dmn 
mssM 
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SCHOOL  AKCH ITE  CTURS 


ri.Aii  OF  DismicT  School-House  in  Baiuiikctoh,  R.  L 


The  above  cQL  represenla  in  perspectire  Ihe  new  school-honM  in  DislHcl  No. 
9,  in  ibe  town  of  Barringion,  Kh<ide  Is1and-~the  most  aiiiaciire,  convenient, 
and  complete  siructare  of  the  kind  jQanyBgnculiurai  district  in  Uie  Stale — and, 
it  is  believed,  in  New  England. 

The  house  standi  back  [rota  tlie  highway  in  a  lol,  of  an  acre  in  eiteni,  and 
eommands  an  ei tensive  view  up  and  down  Nairaganset  Baj,  and  of  the  lictL 
cultivated  Gelds  for  miles  in  every  other  direction. 

The  building  is  40  feet  long  b]t  2&  wide,  and  13  feel  high  in  the  clear,  and 
ii  built  slier  working  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  Teft,  of  Providence. 

Tbe  school-room  is  calculated  to  accommodate  64  pupils,  with  seats  and, 
desks  each  for  two  pupils,  similar  to  tbe  fblowing  cut,  and  ari«ng«d  as  in 
Figure  3. 

The  end-piece,  or  supports,  bolli  of  the  desk  and  seat,  are  of  ca^l-fron,  and 
the  wood-work  is  attached  by  screws.  They  are  made  of  eight  siics,  givm"  a 
Kat  from  ten  inches  to  seventeen,  and  a  desk  at  the  edge  next  to  the  scholar 
itom  seventeen  to  Iweniy-sii  inches  from  the  floor. 


Each  pupil,  when  properly  seated,  can  rest  his  feet  on  tbe  floor  without  th« 
muscle  of  the  thigh  pressing  hard  apou  the  ttvai  edge  of  the  seal,  and  irHh  a 
■Ulpport  for  the  muscles  of  the  bade. 
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nnucr  scn(x>i»BOD3E  m  baexinoton.  566 

The  7Brds  and  entrance  &r  the  bojs  and  glrlx  are  enCiieljr  separate,  und  each 
fi  appropriately  tiled  op  XrlUi  scraper,  mats,  broom,  vatei-paiis,  sbb,  hooka 
and  aoelres. 




U 

rL-          T' 

'           .._._ I 

A  II 

-  1 

^   :i::ii::::::: 

H 

^ro-^;';";;;;!!" 

1 

E.S 

1 

C— Boys' 


%,  scrapers,  hooks,  shelm. 


D— Teacher's  platfonn. 

8— Boslon  VenlilalJDg  Stove. 

T — Flite  for  ventilaifon  Bormoimted,  bjr  Emerson'a  Ejeclor. 

L — Cases  for  library. 

E— CloMta  for  eppanins,  &e. 

The  school  is  well  nipplied  with  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  and  dlagrama, 
and  sucb  oiher  InsirumcnoliUes  as  are  oecessary  and  useful  io  the  stodiei 
nsoally  taught  in  a  district  school. 

There  Is  abundance  of  ntioccupied  space  arotmd  the  sldesof  the  room  and 
between  the  ranges  of  desks  lo  allow  or  Ihe  free  movemeulaof  the  teacher  and 
of  the  pupils,  in  passing  to  and  from  their  seals. 

There  is  also  a  district  library  of  about  600  volames,  containing  a  laiga 
nnmber  of  books  of  reference,  such  as  Dictionaries,  Eneyclopedla,  and  a  va- 
riety of  the  best  text  books  in  the  several  studies  of  the  school,  to  enable  tha 
teacher  to  eatenid  his  knowledge,  and  iUastrale.his  recitations  hy  additional 
infonnaliott. 

There  areabodl  one  hundred  volumes  salectedwlthreference  to  the  youngest 
class  of  children,  and  abont  400  Toluioes  in  the  different  departments  of  useful 
knowledge,  calcalated  for  circulation  among  the  older  pupils,  in  the  families 
of  ibe  district  generally. 

The  maps,  apparatus  and  librarr  n*eie  purchased  by  the  Commissioner  ol 
Public  Schools  at  an  expense  of  SiSO,  which  was  conirihuied  by  five  or  six 
individuals.    The  building,  fbmiiBie  and  iond.cost  about  glSOO. 

The  school-room  is  warmed  and  Teniila.ted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.Ganl* 
ner  Chilson,  Bosion,  by  one  of  the  Antra  VailSaiing  Slevei,  and  by  a  flue 
ctRistrucled  similar  to  fhoM  recenlly  inlnxluced  into  the  Boston  Pnlilic  Schocd 
houses  by  Dr.  Henry  O.  Clark,  and  sotnannted  by  Emerson's  Ejector. 

A  cut  and  description  of  this  store,  and  of  RIM't  Vntilati»g  Stmt  for  hsm- 
Inr  woodas  well  as  coal.  Is  given  on  the  neit  page. 

Thedne  for  ventilation  is  carried  up  in  ihe  pariiiionwalLandiecoaitneled 
of  veil  ceasoned  boards,  planed  smooth  oa  the  inside. 
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MBOOL  AKCttlTf  CTHRS. 


The  MoTCing  plana,  and  the  detcriptiorar  eS  the  mme,  are  taken,  bjr 
penniBsion,  from  the  "Third  Armwd  Report  of  the  Commimiimer  of  Com,' 
man  SctwtU  (Hon.  R.  8.  Rdbt,)  to  the  LegiskOure  of  Neto  BampMrt, 
January,  1849." 

Flan  of  Distbict  ScHoOL-Hocai  in  Ddblin,  N.  H. 


The  taiUiog  is  13  bj  33  lut  oa  the  grQau^aod^lIifiet  high  in  the  cteu-. 
The  school-room  of  39  by  35  feet  inside,  and  is  ntnifshed  with  64  seats  (I,I,I,> 
•nd  as  many  desks  (H,H,H.)    The  desks  ara  made  of  biich  board,  and  pain  led 


¥eeD,  each  2  feet  long  and  from  10  lo  IS  inches  wide,  and  are  all  numbered. 
he  supports  at  the  end  of  the  desks  are  framed  down  thrungh  the  lluor  into 
the  sleepers,  ot  joints  under  the  floor.  The  seats  are  in  the  form  of  wooden 
chair  bottoms,  and  are  16  inches  dowti  to  10  it)  height,  sod  are  placed  at  the 
len  band  of  the  writing  desk,  so  as  to  make  it  conrenlent  for  the  ichalar  in 
writing,  and  give  him  space  to  stand  within  the  line  of  his  desk.  The  OQUside 
aisles  are  18  mche;,  the  center  34  inches,  and  the  outer  16  inches  wide.  There 
are  movable  seats  (N,NJ  in  front,  and  on  either  aide  of  the  teacher,  for  recita- 
tion. The  entrances  (G.G,),  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  are  fitted  up  for 
hats,  bonnets,  tec,  and  can  be  nsed  for  recitation  rooms.  Back  of  the  teacher's 
platform  (A,)  is  a  small  room  for  a  library,  apparatus,  and  the  nse  of  the 
teacher.  The  room  is  heated  by  one  of  the  Worcester  Common  School 
Bloves,  which  cost  about  SlS.  By  means  of  a  flue  under  the  floor,  the  air  ia 
Introduced  beneath  the  store,  and  circulates  through  healed  tabes  befure  It  ia 
admitted  into  the  room,  on  the  principle  of  a  funiace. 

Ttie  ventilation  of  the  room  is  partially  secured  by  openings  into  the  attic, 
and  hence  into  the  open  air. 
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Plan  or  Dr>T«icT  School- 


s  IS  Greenland,  N.  H. 


The  bailding  Is  60  feet  limg  by  30  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  bigb  in  (he  dear. 
It  is  bnilt  ofbrlek.  A  latf^  entt7  (E),  Ispartltlaned  off  from  ihe  school-rooDt, 
■Dd  fitted  up  Dol  onlj  to  reeeire  toe  oats,  bouieU,  ice.,  at  tbe  pupils,  but  to 
sccommodale  all  the  pupils  in  niay  weather  dnnug  recess,  A  veil  as  those 
who  reside  at  a  Lblance,  wben  Ihef  aniTe  at  the  schoal- house  before  the 
ecliool-n>om  is  opened,  and  thoM  who  maj  be  obliged  to  stay  during  ncess. 
The  entry  and  the  school-room  is  healed  by  a  large  stove  IS)  placed  in  the 
paniiion.  The  teacher's  platform  (P)  is  placed  al  the  end  ol^lhe  school-room, 
■nd  is  raised  one  siep  aboro  the  floor.  Back  of  the  teacher,  along  the  watt, 
Are  cases  (B)  for  apparatus,  and  a  welt-selected  library  of  900  vols.  Theie 
are  48  separsle  desks  of  diSerent  heights,  framed  on  posts  permaueDIlj  filed 
10  ihe  timbers  of  the  floor,  end  fitted  with  seals  of  eorresponaing  heights  set  in 
east  iron  frames  secured  to  the  floor ;  both  scats  and  4esks  ars  ilajned  aikd 
Tarnished. 
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pLAK  or  ScHooL-HoimE  AT  Washidoton  Tuxaoe  ih  CovENnr,  R.  L 

The  foUovlng  cal  preseots  tlw  groond  p1a>  of  tbe  dct  school-haoite  In  tbe 
village  of  Washingiou,  in  ihe  lown  of  CoveDliy,  R.  [.  The  localion  is  on  the 
high  graand  ia  the  rear  of  the  villaK,  and  cvmmands  an  exlensiTe  prospect  in 
every  direcliim.  The  slie  and  yard,  occupying  one  acre,  vai  givea  to  Ihe  dis- 
trict by  Oovemor  Whipple.  The  whole  ilnidnre,  wiUiout  and  within,  ia  an 
ornament  lo  the  viUage,  Bui  ranlcj  among  ihc  be^t  achool-houses  in  Rhode 


A— Bot's  entrance. 

C— Primary  school-room. 
D — Seccndkry,  or  Grami 

E — Teacher's  plaiform. 


I F — Desks  for  two,  vith  iron  end-pieee., 
O — Chairs  supported  on  iron  peaestftL 
H-Begisier  for  hot  air. 
R— Flue  for  veniilaiion,  Tithtn  v-lilclt 
is  carried  np  the  amote-p'pe. 

n  be  tbrown  into  one,  Ibr  any  general  exercise  of 
me  [WO  Ecnoois,  Dy  siloing  aoors. 

The  two  rooms  are  nnilormly  healed  by  a  furnace  io  the  basemenL 

Thereisa  well,  sink,  basin,  mats,  scrapers,  bell, and  all  the  necessary  fixtont' 
and  appendages  ofa  school-bouse  of  the  Best  class. 

The  eost  of  the  boilding  and  furuimie  was  $9,300. 

The  district  possesses  a  libnrr  of  upwards  of  (oDrbtiiidredm1tiines,tlieco*t 
ef  wMch  was  raised  bj  sobseripuon  in  the  DisliicL 


A«MnJIIWiUL  HooeL  Cha 
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otamucT  flcHooDBcnin!  in  ckntreioli. 


PLAR  IttD  DeSCKIPTION  OP  DtSTHICT  ScBOOL-HoDSS   IN  CbNTBEIOLL, 

NOKTH  Peovidenoe,  R.  L 


Thia  houBB  waa  ereeled  afler  designs  by  Mr.  Ten,  of  Pravi<Ieni:«.    It 


Vtanda  bnck  from  the  hizbivay, 
grove,  and  for  benuty  or  design 
and  convenience  of  armngcment, 
ia  not  aurpaned  by  any  aunilar 
■truetare  in  New  Kogland.  It  is 
26  feet  by  51,  nnd  13  teet  high  in 
(lie  clear,  with  treo  departmepls 
on  ttie  Eame  floor. 


B,  Gil 

C,  Primary  dcpartmcDI,  30  feel  br 
.  96,  viih  desks  and  seata  atUichM 

for  7D  pupils. 

D,  Secondarv,  or  Grammar  depart- 
meat,  25  feet  by  2b,  with  desks 
and  chairs  for  b4  papila ;  lee  p. 


a  the  midst  of  a 


190. 


r  for  hot  air. 

I  for  Ten  lilation. 

for  dinner  pails  of  those 

De  iToni  a  dlBttncr 


The  smoke  pipe  is  carried  np  bo- 
fween  the  ventilatinf*  fltie),  and  the 
lop  of  the  chimney  Is  fintahcil  so  as  to 
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PVBUc  ScHooL-HotrsB  m  Wa£REN,  R.  L 


The  above  cut  exhibits  a  front  view  of  ibe  PubUc  Scbool-house 
erected  in  the  village  of  Warren,  at  the  expense  of  the  tovim,  itt 
1817-48,  after  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Teft,  of  Providence,  rnider  the 
direction!)  of  a  commitlee  of  the  towo,  who  consulted  with  the  Com- 
Biinioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  visited  Providence,  Boston,  Sttt^in, 
Newburyport  and  other  places,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  latest  im- 
provements in  school  architecture,  before  deciding  on  the  details  of 
die  plaa 

The  lot  is  225  deep  and  100  feet  wide  for  a  dCTith  of  125  feet,  and  IGI  fitet  irido 
for  the  remaiDing  6f  Teet.  It  is  divided  inlatliree  yards,  as  exhibited  in  tbe 
ground  plan,  (Fig,  2,)  esch  sabetantjelly  indosed,  and  plaaied  wiLh  trees  and 
Slrubbery. 

The  dimcnsionsof  ihc  building  are  GSleel  by  44  on  thegroand.  It  is  built  of 
bricic  in  Ihe  tnosl  workiaantilce  manner. 

Most  of  (he  details  ofconstructlon,  and  or  Ihe  arrangemenl  in  the  interior,  bk 
similar  to  those  described  on  page  314. 

Each  room  Is  ventilated  by  openings  controlled  by  registers,  both  at  ihe  floor 
and  tbe  ceiling,  into  lour  flues  carrica  np  in  the  wall,  and  by  a  laree  Hoe  eoo- 
structed  at  thorougbly  seasoned  boards,  smootb  on  the  inside,  in  i£e  pariiiion 
wall,  (Fig.  3,  I.)  '^ 

The  whole  bimding  Is  unifonnly  wanned  by  two  of  CiUver's  furnaces  placed 

Eveiy  means  of  cleanliness  are  provided,  such  as  serapels.  mats,  sink  trilh 
pump,  wash  basin,  towels,  books  for  outer  caiments,  umbrella  stands,  kn. 

The  lops  of  the  desks  are  covered  with  cloth,  and  the  aisles  are  to  be  cbendy 
carpeted,  so  as  to  diminish,  If  not  entirely  prevent,  ihe  noise  which  the  mormg 
of  slates  and  bookSj  and  the  passing  to  and  bo,  occasuui  in  a  school-room. 
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PUBLIC  BICH  KHOOL-BOCBE  IN  WlKKEM. 
W>t- 1  — Fiur  Flooi. 


A— Front  entrance. 

B— Girls'  entrancB,  iritfa  mata,  scra- 
pers, hmks  for  clothes,  ■  sink,  parori, 
baain,  ice. 

C— Boys'  entrance  do. 

R— Recitailos  nwmi,  eooaeeted  bj 
sliding  doon. 

B  P— Plairorm  for  recitation,  with  a 


Q, — Librarj  and  appamtoi, 

V— Windows,  with  iniide  Veoellan 

c— Flues  foi  veDlUatloii  in  ilie  oatei 

z— Flue  for  venrllalioD,  lined  with 
smooth,  well  seasoned  boards. 

y— Bell-rope,  accessible  lo  the  lea^hei 
bj  an  opeaing  in  tbe  wall. 

r— Uoi  air  regisiers. 


'[ 
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PiAK  or  DntrnuT  ScHoob-RooM,  uoommhiiw*  bt  Dfc  A.  D  Imb. 

CauiMButi  Obio. 
The  foUoving  plan  and  descriptioa  are  copied  from  ths  Ohio 
School  iounial,  Vol  II.,  edited  by  Dr.  Lord,  SuperiDteodent  of  tha 
CommoD  Schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A  C — Eoiries  8  feet  sqaare,  odg  far  each  sex. 

B— Library  aod  apparatas  room,  6  by  B  leet,whicli  nuj  be  osed  foe  a  reeiM- 
tioa  room  for  smaJi  sued  claues. 

D— Teacber'f  platform,  behind  which,  on  Ihe  vail,  sbtuM  be  a  blackboaid  12 
bet  long  bv  i  feet  vide. 

E  E  E  E-  IlMitalioD  seats,  tlioae  on  the  sidea  placed  against  the  wall,  iboae 
In  fiunl  of  the  plalfoim  having  bada  aiid  being  movable. 

P  F  F— Free  space,  at  least  two  feet  wide,  next  the  wall  on  three  sides  of  the 

G — Desk,  for  two  pnpils,  four  f<«I  long  bv  16  Inches  wide. 

H-Seat,   "    "       do        "     "    13°  « 

f— Centre  aisle  two  feet  wide;  the  aisles  on  either  side  of  this  should  be  iiom 
18  to  21  Inches  wide. 

The  area  on  either  side  and  in  front  of  the  Teacher's  plairorm,  Is  inleoded 
fijr  reading  acd  speUltig  classes,  and  any  other  class  exercises  in  which  ibe 
pupils  stand ;  and  the  space  neit  Ihe  wall  may  be  used  to  arrao^  the  gKaler 
pan  of  the  school  as  otie  class  in  any  general  exercises  reqtiiring  il. 

Four  wjDdowi  are  represented  on  each  side  of  thehon.ie,  end  tiro  on  iheend 
opposite  the  Teachar'n  Hand,  The  door  to  the  Library-room  opens  front  mm 
of  the  entriea,  and  dke  rooBi  is  lighted  by  a  large  window  in  the  front  end  of  the 
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PUNS  POft  BWUL  AMD  muSB  BCHOOLB.  ^1 

Pum    FOR   ROHAL'  T«WIW  AM*  VfU^QH,  BBOOmiBKiniD    BT   TBS 

Mabsacbuietts  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  Plana  yfecc  prcpareil  by  Mr.  Leach,  one  of  the  agenU 
employed  by  tlie  Board  of  Educatiop  in  MBSBachuaetts  to  co-operatA 
witb  their  Secretary  in  visiting  schooU  in  ditTereat  towoa,  aad  in  con- 
ferring' with  Bchool  oAoera  and  laathijii  in  regard  to  (he  cooatniction 
and  condition  of  tchool-bouaea,  the  teaching  and  governing  of  the 
■cbooli,  ami  the  action  of  the  towiw  io  relation  to  them. 
MoDB  or  VurTiLAtim. 

Bj  your  paitioalar  direc^oa,  I  hsTe  giten  cnnHdenble  attention  to  the  mb- 
ject  of  TentUation.  la  all  my  eiumiutioa,  1  baie  foaad  but  few  boiuoi  weU 
ventilated.  In  a  largo  m^ority  of  oawa,  there  are  no  meaoit  of  ventilaliiiB  bnt  by 
opening  tbe  windove  and  duon.  And  where  atlempta  have  been  made,  it  hai 
been  but  imperfectly  acoimtiplithed.  The  ventilating  tubes  have  alnust  Invariably 
bcea  too  ■moll.  At  the  result  of  toy  iDTenigstioDg,  I  would  moke  the  following 
BuggsstioDs.  To  tntiiBM  a  room  prt^rly  oonlaining  fifty  persoDa,  the  Tentilal- 
ing  tube  «hoatd  not  be  lea  than  fifteen  ■qnare  inchea  inside.  The  tube  should  be 
nude  [tf  very  thin  baud*,  well  seBsonsl,  with  ■  snKiath  inaide  ■ir{iu>e,  and  it 
should  be  pofeeily  tigbk  Ilihould  be  wholly  within  the  room,  and  oppoaite  to 
the  register  or  stove.  There  should  be  on  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom,  ITw 
venblating  tabea  should  be  counroted  in  the  attio,  and  amdaoted  through  th« 
roof,  and  furnished  with  a  suitable  cap.  Another  method,  which  is  br  prefeiB- 
ble,  B  as  IblUnvs :  The  smoke  pipes  maf  be  condocted  Into  A  Cast  inm  pipe  rcat- 
«  saap^lme  in  the  attio  &uot,  ioal^id  of  a  ohimney  boilt  tram  the  btMom  of 


the  oellar.  This  oast  iron,  pipe  may  be  lurrounded  by  a  brick  ohlnmev  into  which 
the  ventilatiug  lubes  ahoald  lead.  The  spaoe  in  tbe  ohimucy  shoald  be  equal  to 
the  apoeea  in  tbe  tubaa,  after  making  aoitabte  allowance  for  die  pipe,  and  the  in- 


le  of  friotion.  By  thia  arrangement,  the  air  in  the  tobca  will  be  rarefied,  and 
a  rapid  carrent  of  air  produced.  All  attempts  to  renlilate  rooms  witb  tabes  in 
the  wall,  or  of  lea  size  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  Dqiiare  inchea  for  Gft;  permais,  have, 
so  (ar  ss  I  have  examined,  biled.  No  artificial  meana  wilt  secure  good  ventilotioa 
when  the  teB;peralure  of  the  room  and  that  of  the  ooter  air  ore  nearly  the  same, 
without  the  kppllcatioa  of  heat  to  the  air  in  the  Cubeo.  Unless  the  air  is  healed 
before  being^mitted  into  the  room,  it  should  be  let  in  at  the  top,  and  not  at  the 
bottom,  and  always  through  a  large  number  of  small  apertures.  The  qnantiQ'  of 
pore  air  adoiiUadmnat  always  be  equal  to  that  which  is  to  be  forced  out. 

He  expcnae  of  inlroducing  a  proper  ventiiatlDg  opponitDS  into  houses  already 
buHt  in  the  oonolry  towoa,  will  vary  from  twenty-GTe  to  a  hnndred  dollar*,  ao- 
cordhig  to  the  no  and  eharacler  of  the  boiBe. 

DlKBOIMM  MHl  aABINa    BuCSBOAaMk 

To  lOO  poonda  of  oomnMB  mortar,  add  25  poDBda  of  oaloined  plaater;  to  tUa 
add  twelve  papera,  of  the  largest  aisr,  of  taoifiblBok,    Thia  ia  to  be  pal  on  aa  a  ikira 

coot,  one  siilh  ol  an  inch  thick  to  roogh  plastering,  and  sboold  be  made  aa  moMh 
■s  passible  by  hard  mbbing.  It  may  ahiy  be  pot  on  to  old  plastering,  after  It  has 
been  thoronghly  raked  atS  prepared,     IIIb  should  be  covered  with  a  coat  ct 

Cnl,  made  in  the  following  manner:  To  one  quart  of  spirits,  add  one  gill  of 
led  oil.  To  this  add  one  elf  the  largest  pancrv  of  lampblack,  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  spirits.  To  this  add  one  poimd  of  the  fiueat  6our  ol 
emen'.  Thia  paint  may  also  be  pat  on  boards  or  canvas.  This  should  be  eon- 
atontfy  stirred,  wh^D  used,  to  prcTcnt  the  emery  from  stilting.  If  too  mneh  oil, 
or  if  any  varnish  be  used,  the  board  will  beoome  more  or  leas  glazed  and  unlit  for 
tue.  Borne  prefer  to  have  the  board  behind  the  t<?Bcher  green  or  bronze,  which 
la  mOTC  grateful  to  the  eye.  Tbi»  can  be  done  by  asing  chrome  green  laatcad 
of  tanipbtack.  None  but  the  very  finest  flonr  of  emery  ahoald  be  naed,  8ome 
prefer  pnlvcrizod  pumloe-sJooo  to  emery. 

Nan. — All  tbe  Flans  are  drawn  on  a  aeata  of  ten  feat  to  an  inch,  wHh  the  ax* 
Mfljcai  of  lIlBmbaiB  9  and  1 0 ,  whi«h  MO  drawn  •■  a  Mile .  if  tiwuho  feat  to  an  JBeL 
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Tb  may  be  >i*ed  u 


,  bvBf 

mfcr  tt 
Q  ami  lil)my.  Where  it  ii  pncticftble,  tliera  ibonld  be 
■eparote  rooma  for  the  pupils  to  anemble  in.  Hi!  can  luiudl;  be  provided  in  the 
bwemeiitat  arnnaUexpenaa.  p— TeKherVplatTonn,  Ufeet  loog  and  6lbetwide, 
and  7  or  eight  ioahes  high.  Behind  th»  Uacher'a  de*k  there  ihoold  alway*  be  a 
blackboard  die  whole  length  of  the  platfurm,  rrom  4  to  5  feet  wide,  the  low« 
edge  oT  whwh  ahonld  be  34.  leet  &om  the  t(7  of  the  pUtbrtD.  f,/—Auiet.  The 
Inner  aiilea  ahaald  be  from  IS  tol&iDohedvido.  llie  outer  ■!■)«  fiian  36  to  46 
iMJhes.  d,i,i^d — Seata  fbrtiro  papUi  each.  Iliedeakiihoiild  be  from  40  to  48 
inehei  long  ;  and  the  deska  ani  schIb  ahould  be  from  30  to  36  Inchea  viie,  and 
adapted  in  bel^,  to  die  age  of  the  MpHi.  e — OloMt  for  napa,  booka  of  refer- 
enee,  fte.  >-4ltcrre.  Ifw  dotted  l[m«  an  ah^^wi,  10  iMhea  aqnare,  (oadait 
porerir.  e,  «-^eirttlM»if;tnbM,  IS  by  10  hMbMewK  TbardMU  MtdMsd 
witUn  the  raom,  and  mads  of  thin  boorda,  perfeotly  tight,  toi  iiDoath  (A  the  h»> 
iide.    Hie;  tkosM  be  lUUod  in  tb*  Mtio,  aod  lead  Ihrooj^  the  rool 
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i,  i — Settees  toi  recltalioDi.    a, «,  a,  «— Doon.    a, «,  ■ — Wlndowi. 

Blaokbqprdi  ihould  be  placed  entinly  tronnd  the  room  eieept  is  the  zkarroir 
tpaom  betvcen  the'irlMoin,  ntf'  AmH  be  frotn  4  io  5  leel  w\ia  fiir  Urg« 
Kbotan,  sad  3  or  3}  for  utulII  ones,  The  lower  «dge  ihonld  be  froin  at  loSIert 
from  the  Boor.  Ever;  tdiool-houe  d«iKne<l  lor  bolh  Kxe*  tboqld  bate  two 
sntmoei,  one  for  each  kx.  ITiere  ■boald  also  be  two  tepante  backward!,  in- 
cloied  with  ■  bigh  tif;bt  feoce.  Tbe  enlraaoe  to  the  water-oloaett  ibonld  be 
thrciKh  Ihe  h•■eme□^  or  tbrough  doen  on  the  outaide  which  ihoull  be  kept 
locked.  This  !b  a  Terj  important  arrangBment,  and  h™  too  generally  been  over- 
looked. The  beat  intereal  of  a  achool  can  not  b9  aecured  withoDt  it  It  ia  deHM- 
ble  that  there  aboold  be  a  bHsement  under  eyerf  •ohool-honae.  The  bottom  maj 
be  oavered  with  a  floor,  with  brick,  or  with  hydraolle  oemoDt.  The  baaement 
abould  be  divided  into  two  parts,  cno  tor  each  aei.  There  ibonld  be  a  well  in 
the  eeoter,  and  a  pninp  and  «nk  in  eaob  port.  A  part  of  K  can  oonr^ilentljp  be 
tiaod  Ibr  itoring  fiwl,  Ac.  The  beat  mode  of  heating  a  nhool-rocan  ia  |>y  ooal  at 
wood  famaoea  id  the  baaenicnt.  When  ftorea  are  oaed,  the  pipe  mij  be  eon- 
dnotad  throo^  the  ffeon,  well  prnlected  by  KBp-rione,  into  a'ohim^y  b  the 
attic.  In  thia  way  valtubls  room  may  be  aared,  which  would  otberwiif  be  occu- 
pied bjr  the  ohhiniB^.  It  ia  alae  denrable  that  the  teaohei'a  deek  be  placed  at  tbe 
end  of  the  bnllding  at  which  the  pupili  enter. 

Single  deaka  are  ^aerm%  to  be  preferred  to  donUe  ooea.  Tlte  whok  expenaa 
for  room  and  detki  la  aboot  twenty  per  iient.  more.  When  practio(d>le,  the  tuHae 
ahoald  be  10  plaoed,  tHat  popILt  as  they  sit,  may  hoe  the  north.  In  romns  to  be 
laed  in  sDminer  ■■  well  aa  winter,  it  would  be  better  that  there  shonld  be  no  win~ 
dows*  on  tbe  lonlh.  In  aH  caae*  there  abould  be  ontsido  or  innde  blinds.  Out- 
aide  blinds  are  to  be  preferred  to  keep  a  room  i!ool.  Insde  Uindi  can  be  more 
eaaily  maniiged  to  tnodliy  the  light.  Tbe  gaUe  end  ahonld  also  be  toward  the 
Boutk,  aiiMe  by  this  arasngsaieDt  the  roob  would  be  mnoh  leaa  hasted  in  summer. 
On  tlia  ceiling  of  erery  aahool-rooai  tbe  four  pdnta  of  the  oompaaa  iJiould  be 
paioled  ia  diituiat  oalon,  with  lettera  deaignating  the  aereral  points. 
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Thia  plan  ia  PMentially  tbe  aama  aa  the  preoajii^ . 
by  36  feet  iande.    Iliie  can  be  adopted  vhea  tt  i*  dtalrablt 
eooe  to  eeoooaif .    It  will  he  pereeiied  that  the  < 
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tbui  (baae  in  Ihe  Plan  Number  One.  WmJo  Met  «pb  mnoh  more  oontenicnt  fcr 
•choUnio  itanr)  id  daring  redUlion«,aBd  to  work  nt  the  blookbovd  withoot  bring 
annoyed  bj  othen  pamag  them.  It  ia  abo  tmpartaiit  that  (he  tMa  he  wid* 
enough  to  Booommodate  Ktteea  on  Sojv  t#  «l)MAiiiti(Hi  ,''M). 

PuH  No.  3. 

3»it. 


This  TeproKnta  tlie  nonnti  Hour  ofil  bDil^D|;ct<*o  atorieB-higb.  It  ia  48  b]'  M 
reel  iniido.  Thu  dcaori|itioD  orplon  HumtMn' One  wiU  applf  to  thii,  with  ibe  es* 
ccption  of  Ihe  entrica. 

t,  t — Enlritfl,  one  for  each  sex,  16  by  8  Tcet. '  a — Anteroom.  The  ono  on  lh« 
lower  floor  eommuBicttin;  with  life  boyi'  entiy,  the  upper  one  eomnianieating 
with  tbe  fibril'  eiltry.  -  Tlliere  nerer  ahonld  bo  wiDding  Btatt*  in  a  ■obatd-luMMe. 
They  should  bo  niadsjla  «rpMKtited  on  the  plan,  or  in  aonie  form  with  broad 
atEpa.  The  londiafi  place  ahoulil  ti'WK  be  directly  oppoaite  the  door,  lla  room* 
sbonlil  be  Trom  11  to  13  feet  in  height.  In  large  Kbooli  the  ootaide  door  ahonld 
awing  outward,  to  enabls  the  pupila  to  niah  ont  eaaily  in  caie  of  an  alarm. 
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T.iiM  diflcn  fWim  Number  Three  chiefly  in  ita  toe.  Its  dimenurai*  Bie  4D  hf 
%  dot  huide.  It  hn  no  tmlerDDm,  uid  the  entnnon  are  oo  the  aidei.  lliera 
>hcnU  alvi^  be  ■  btnement  nnder  hoowa  eotwtntcted  after  thta  plan,  llib 
^onld  be  diTlded  into  two  roonB,  which  iboold  be  well  finlihed,  wanned,  and 
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V,  D — Ventidnols  or  TeatilUing  tnb«.  Tb«a  iboald  ba  at  taut  14  incha. 
■qnara  hr  t,  room  conlaining  50  wEtoUr*.  a,  a — Apertnrea  iolo  iha  Tentidnctt 
p — Cut  iron  miake  Sue,  leMiiu  on  •oepaMne  in  (he  attk  Scks'.  c,  c — Chiinnej 
NrroDnding  the  amoko  flna.  T^is  sliould  contain  u  manj  uotre  inches  as  the 
Tentidnoti  leading  into  it,  Httor  deducting  the  ipacs  occapicd  bf  Ihs  flue.  The 
fanlde  of  the  chimney  should  he  circatar,  and  pUatered  perfcctiy  Bmoolh.  Tbia 
modeofTentilatiiigii  applioiUe  ta  any  method  dt  heaUn^,  sither  by  ■toroi  or  by 
ftarnaoM.  The  heat  of  the  nDoke  flue  will  rareh  the  air  in  the  cbinmey,  and 
prodnoe  a  itniDK  draught  in  the  vntidutAi.  ^lia  k  r^arded  h  the  mort 
cAotiTe,  and,  at  dte  Mtne  Ana,  Ifta  nmt  eonnamtcal  node  of  ventilBtioi].  The 
loirerapartBnabDtddalwqrakekefiliqMtt.  Tbeti|^a'apentireihotddb«olaadl, 
emepliiig  atut  the  cloaa  of  Ibt  oioriiiiig  aad  lAanaon  •ewoa,  who  H  ahoald  b* 
^mnd.  It  Im  been  eaotrtMiMd,  by  r*pesled  cxperimniti,  that  mrbouto  gw 
difflueaitself  rapidly.ii)lo«v«)iy  parlof  the  roovi.  In  a  roon  of  50  acbalara,  Iran 
300  to  500  cubic  firel  of  air  are  vitiak'd  oTery  minnle,  and  unlew  wme  effiotnal 
Binana  are  doviMd  fbr  eipelling  ibe  inipnre  air,  the  mort  ki 
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IX.   SECONDASI  EDCGATIOK  IK  PBUBSIA. 

[Pmb  B«l»'t  Kar«(  «  Edaeatiga  ta  Eonp*,] 


The  iminediate  yathori^  superintending  aeoooiatj  iiutruction  ii  the 
Khool  board  (»ebti[-eo\iegiam)  of  the  province  in  whtch  the  gymnasiuin 
is  ailuaied.  This  school  board  ie  a  biancb  of  the  pronocial  coDsiiUiry, 
of  which  Un  chief  ma^lrale  of  the  province,  the  higher  prcsldcDt 
(ober-preiidenL)  la  the  bead.  Doe  of  the  counciUora  of  the  miniBtry  oC 
puplic  instniclien.  at  Berlin,  ia  ^ciaJly  charged  with  the  coocerns  ofdl 
the  gymnnsia,  and  is  the  channel  through  which  the  provincial  author* 
itiaa  communtcmewtlhlhe  ministry.  The  school  t>oard  consists  at  lh« 
pretidenL  and  vice  president  of  the  provincial  ^vernment,  and  of  tno 
■chool  council) ora.  and  holds  its  meeting  in  the  chiei'lown  of  the  province. 
They  regulate  the  details  of  instrucUoo  nnd  discipline  in  the  gymnasia, 
coFTetpond  with  the  directors^  appoint  the  teachers,  except  the  director, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  minister,  make  vieita  of  inspeclion,  and  attena 


ions,  especially  those  for  pesBing  to  the  university,  an4 
authorize  the  boohs  to  be  used  in  the  school  and  placed  in  the  library. 
Tlte  inspection  of  religious  instruciioa  belongs  to  itie  ecclesiastical  Tune* 
tioBaries  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  severally.  The  royai 
gyCiiiasia  are  eopported  from  the  funds  of  the  state  and  the  pavia«Dla 
of  Iheir  pupiU,  and  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  are  under  the 
charge  of  a  special  officer,  or  of  the  director  The  funds  of  those  Khich 
ar^oiherwise  endowed,  are  usually  under  the  direction  of  a  connaitteik 
or  |f  one  of  the  officers.  In  1850,  there  were  117  gymnasia  with  1,6M 
leilhers  and  29.474  pupils,  and  more  than  one  hundred  real  sofaijob 
nn4  other  scliools  c^  this  grade,  for  special  instructioa  for  partiealar 
delirtments  of  practical  lile. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  series  of  reflations  adopted  bjr  ths  cen> 
trat  board  in  1837,  will  give  a  goo4  idea  ol  .the  geoeraf  organisatien  of 

The  regulations  embrace  the  following  heads:  1.  Admisnon  of 
nupils.  2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  3.  Distribation  of  teachn^  and  of 
the  subjects  of  the  lessons.  4.  The  number  of  hours  of  teaching.  5. 
Studies  out  of  school  hours.  8.  Duration  of  the  courses.  7.  Remark* 
on  the  resulations  for  the  examinations.  G.  Hemorks  on  the  supposed 
defects  ol  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  &a.,  9.  Physical  education. 
10.  KeligiouB  instruction.  The  foUowiipg  is  an  abstract  of  the  remark* 
upon  these  subjects. 

1.  Admietion.  Experience  haa  fully  praved  that  the  adtniauon  of 
pupils  at  a  very  early  age  into  th«  gynnuia  is  praudicial  to  the  indi- 
Tiduals  tbemselvca,  as  well  as  to  the  iMtitution^  Neitker  the  mental 
nor  physical  developcnent,  nnr  the  attainDMDl,  at  an  early  «ge,  are  ade- 
quate to  the  pursuit  of  the  coimeB  appr^niaie  loa  gymnasium,  and 
tMUce  the  admission  of  very  young  pupils  ladueei  an  improper  lower 
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ing  of  the  atandard  of  iovtroclion  id  then  MtabtiahnwBta.  The  minw- 
%ry,  therefore,  recommewlB  that  pupla  be  not  odmiited  at  an  earlier  aga 
ttuin  ten  years,  and  that  the  lolwiwinig  qualifioatioiM  be  required:  1. 
Fnciliiy  iu  logical  and  rhythmical  reading,  both  in  Germaa  and  Romao 
text,  and  the  rudimeaui  of  graniinar  ud  orthographic  writing.  2. 
Writing  Trom  dicialion.     3.  Practice  in  the  lour  ground  rules  of  arith- 


IBetic,  with  abelract  nnmberB,  and  first  principleB  of  fractioOB.  4.  Ele- 
tuents  otgeognpby.  particularly  that  ot  Burope.  6.  Stories  of  the  Old 
Testament,  fuid  hie  of  ChrisL    6.  EleoeiHary  notioDs  of  drawing  and 


Two  errors  on  the  part  ot  parents  are  pointed  out  bv  the  mini*try, 
the  influence  of  whoaeadvioeisdirectedagwnittbeoi:  The  first  is,  that 
ehildrea  of  feeble  bodily  coostitutione  should  be  devoted  lo  literary  pur- 
uta;  the  second,  that  yonog  men  who  bava  paaaed  (be  a^rapriate 
age  for  inlmcliiMi  may  be  advaniageoualgr  puabed  into  one  m  (ha 
hanwd  profes8ioas,eveoil' they  are  requifedlotMwbia  order  toobtaio 
the  oeedful  «ducaUoa. 

2.  Sidifeclt  of  ifutraclioa.  As  the  ground  warlcaf  higher  instrucIioB, 
the  following  subjects  are  recommended  to  be  pursued  iu  the  gymnasia: 
1.  ileUgious  inetructioa.  2.  German.  tL  Lalin.  li.  iGfeek.  5.  Math- 
ematics. 6.  PbysicB.  7.  Natural  histwy.  8.  GeQgra|diy.  9.  History. 
10.  Writing.  11.  Drawing.  12.  Vocal  miMie.  Kzpeneoca  has  sliown 
that  these  subjecta  are  particularly  calcukted  b>  develop  the  intellect- 
ual powers,  and  to  give  a  aysteioatic  and  practical  pcetmratinn  Ibr  the 
higher  studies.  The  earoe  can  not  be  said  of  the.  Uebnw,  the  atody  of 
which  is  specially  appropriate  onlv  to  theologian*.  A. knowledge  ol  the 
French  is  not  considered  esseDtial  to  the  true  poifoae  of  a  gymnasiua. 
This  language  has  been  made  a  sul^eot  of  {wbUcinalniotiaiioo  account 
of  its  usefulnesH  in  aner-life,  and  not  of  its  eorrectneaB  or  purity.  W'itJi 
the  exception  of  these  two  languaf^ea,  the  subjecla  enumerated  above 
have  always  been  taught  in  the  gymoasia,  though  in  variable  propor- 
tions.  No  one  of  them  could,  niui  propriety,  be  omitted,  and  pn^osi- 
lions  to  that  effect  will  receive  no  countenance.  The  tniniHtry  coesDot 
fear  that  injury  will  result  to  the  mental  or  physical  developniantiof  the 
pupils,  by  pursuing  all  the  branches  in  tbeir  aiqiropriate  degreet  but 
teachers  are  cautioned  agaioat  attempts  (o  piah  one  n^ieot  at  the 
expense  of  another ;  being  reminded  ihat  the  eonrae  iriioula  be  viewed 
-  as  a  whole,  which  muateuffer  b^  the  unequal  forcing  oTita  parts.  The 
directws  of  gyranaaia  are  especially  required  lo  attend  lo  this  point,  and 
the  aehool  boards  are  requested  to  relieve  Ihem  from  teaching,  as  far  aa 
may  be  ueoetsary  to  the  inapection  thus  reijuired. 

If  the  subjects  of  iostnictsoa,  as  here  laid  down,  be  compared  with 
IboeeofthesecoadarTSchookof  Engiaad,  it  will  be  found  that  what  is 
there  regarded  as  innovBtioa,  has  been  suecesafully  used  as  the  course 
of  gmramar  school  instruction  in  (3ennany.  That  the  efficiency  of  the 
course  is  confirmed  by  loageiperieaBB.  and  that  the  subjects  are  recoiii- 
inended,  anew,  as  the  future  coarse  of  tnoae  ioatitutjona,     ^\'hiie  ancient 


letters  are  successfully  cultivated,  other  jubjecta  are  not  neglected,  but 
their  equal  importance  wiib  the  former  ie  clearly  asserted,  ai^  as  clearly 
proved  by  results.  While  the  Gamans  have  lost  nothing  in  general 
literary  culture  by  tliis  system,  tbey  have  gained  much  in  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  or  half  years,  at  the 
close  of  each  of  which  there  is  an  examination.  At  the  end  of  the 
•eoond  half  year,  the  examinations  forpBSBinKfi\Hn  one  claas  to  auolher 
are  held.  The  usual  vacatbns  are  two  weeKs  at  Easter,  one  at  Whit- 
Buntide,  three  in  Augost,  ona  at  Miohaelmas,  and  two  at  Cbriatmaa, 
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"  9.  DiitrHntiM  «f  the  teatAtr*  and  tf  the  mi^eeia  of  irutractiim. 
There  are,  in  genenil,  aix  cIdmci  in  a  gymnasiuni,  of  which  ihe  kwMt 
is  tailed  BJslh,  and  the  higheat  Srtt,  To  produce  a  hartnonj  in  the 
inetbodB  and  degree  of  inalnwtion,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  snb- 
jecu  taught,  it  ha«,  Tor  wrme  time,  been  the  cuatom  in  the  Pruuitti  ' 
pymnuia  to  aaalgn  ■evftral  ■ubjecle  of  inetruclion  lo  the  same  teacher, 
in  the  came  data.  Thii  arrangement  i«  confirmed  in  the  dncnmeni 
under  ditcuesion.  It  is  recoiamended  that  similar  subjects  uf  instruction 
be  ctaased  together,  to  constitute  a  department,  as,  for  example,  German 
and  Latin;  history,  geography^,  and  naluml  history;  and  mathematics, 
and  pbysica  That  then  the  instruction  of  one  or  more  clasaes,  in  one 
department,  be  consigned  to  one  teacher ;  as  the  instruction  of  the  lotMr 
clasaee  in  German  and  Latin ;  of  the  two  middle  dasaes  in  LatJR, 
Oreek,  and  f^nch-;  of  the  two  higher  in  German,  Orceli,  and  French; 
of  the  lower  and  miildie  ctasset  in  history  and  geography;  of  Ihe  figttor 
classes  in  mathemmioa,  physics,  and  menial  philosophy.  The  number 
of  teachers  would  thus  be,  in  general,  in  a  gymnasium  of  silt  ciassek, 
two  for  the  two  lotrei'  ctasaee,  three  for  the  two  middle,  and  four  for  the 
two  higher  olaaeira. 

The  ministry  funher  recommend  that  kindred  sobiectB  he  taught  in 
different  part*  of  the  seme  term,  rather  than  on  different  days  of  the 
■ame  week,  as  gectfmphyal  the  faeffinningof  a  term,  and  history  at  the 
close ;  a  Latin  anoGreeK  prose  auUior  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  and 
a  poetical  author  at  the  dose  ofthe  term,  tto. 

With  a  view  to  indoce  teachers  lo  take  upon  themselves  the  arduous 
duiies  of  a  department,  or  class  teacher,  as  just  explained,  the  school 
board  are  recommended  to  promote  teachers  according  to  merit,  not  con- 
fining their  promotion  to  the  institution  in  which  they  mar  be,  bot  taking 
the  entire  range  of  the  province.  A  promise  is  made  by  the  ministry 
to  pay  strict  attention  to  this  rule,  in  promoting  to  varant  situations  of 
directors  «f  gymnasia.  The  class  teachers  are  lo  have  Ihe  title  of 
"upper  teachers,"  (ober-lehrer,)  the  others  being  designated  simply  as 
"  teachers." 

It  is  obvious  that  very  varied  attainments  are  thus  reqtiired  of  the 
regular,  or  class  leachera,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  persona  com- 
peient  to  discharge  these  dutiee,  increases  very  much  as  the  grade  of 
innruction  becomes  more  elevated.  Hence  the  practice  in  the  gymna- 
sia varies  very  materially  from  this  recommendation.  It  is  so  desirable, 
in  the  hilgher  classes,  that  the  teacher  should  devote  much  time  lo  his 
own  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  his  branch  of  inatruction,  and 
that  he  should  have  a  strong  taste  for  its  cottiratkin,  tbat  in  general  it 
is  found  advisable  lo  confine  his  attention  to  a  single  subject,  or  to  sub- 
jects much  nearer  akin  than  those  which  are  cloMed  together  in  Ihe 
«numeiDlion  just  made.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  mathe- 
matics, beyond  the  mere  elements,  -the  physics  and  physical  geography, 
the  natural  history,  the  less  eleraentary  parts  of  drawing,  and  vocal 
inusio.  In  the  case  of  the  French  language,  a  special  teacher,  frnm  the 
very  beginning,  is  absolotely  necessary,  if  Uiie  instruction  in  it  ia  to  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  matter  of  form. 

4.  Number  of  luiurt  of  redtatiott  This  is  fixed  at  thirty-two  per 
week ;  a  number  which  experience  has  stMwn  may  wkh  proprieU'  be 
exacted  of  students,  and  which  is  requisite  tn  complete  the  courae  ofalu- 
diea.  In  the  Prench  eolkges  thera  are  hot  iwen^-fbur  hours  of  regular 
obligatory  inatruction  per  week.  This  difierenoo  alone  would  go  !nr  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  fact  diat  in  the  gymnasia,  the  written  course 
«f  studies  is  closely  followed  in  all  its  depnrtmenta.  white  in  the  royal 
cidlQges  it  is  but  partially  eactiedouL     TbM  ioth«ibrmer,all  branches 
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ana  (leenwd  wonhy  of  attmiioii,  wbila  in  th*  -hner,  n  proetioe,  woai» 
ftre  (reatttdaa  it'  thejr  were  not  appvopMUr  ^ru  af  a  mntar  ocrane  of 
■Uidiea.  The  Pruasian  rainiaMr  aaseru,  vwy'  jViifyT  U><it  fonr  beara 
•very  mmtiiDg,  end  two  hoar*  in  tii««lMrfWaii,  ibur  times  a  week,  may 
be  paaaed  in  u  well  veniilated  Bchool  raea,  without  iniury  to  health. 
The  condition  in  regard  la  rentilation  is,  bnraver,  eMenual  to  the  inilh 
•T  the  propoeitioa;  it  is  easily  realiied  in  the  jnrraDaaia,  on  aceount  or 
the  small  number  constittitii^  *^^  eium.  1  found,  in  ftct,  generally, 
but  little  objection  to  the  arraDgemeoU,  Id  this  leapeet,  in  tfaeae  insii' 
lutiont. 

'  I  had  reason  to  remark,  in  the  city  grynmasia  of  Praasia,  in  general. 
Ant  Uie  appeamnoe  of  the  upnw  daseei  bet^ea  a  higher  abile  of 
Ifenhh  than  that  of  the  lower,  wuiofa  woold  twi  have  been  the  case  had 
Oiey  been  over  worked.  The  mental  labor,  on  the  part  of  the  atudent, 
kidictited  by  thirty-two  hours  per  weeii  speai  in  <  snheol^  is  less  than  it 
would  be  from  the  same  time  in  an  Bngtwi  gfManiar'  sahod,  or  in  one 
of  oar  own  establishmentd  of  the  same  grede^ftvmi'flMiBwde  of  leach- 
ing. Much  of  the  instruction  is  coromaMcatM'bjT'Mnvcrsation  and  by 
leciiire,  daring  the  school  hours,  which  are  (hus'Je'fvied  l«  acqairing 
knowledge  as  well  Ba  to  reciting  what  hat  beevhametthy  study  at 
other  times.  The  school  boards  are  reqacated  noiW  RlVyw'  this  time  of 
ttiirtf-two  hours  per  week  to  be  exceeded,  and  a  ewaral  plan  for  the 
dJEtnhution  of  time,  which  will  be  given  belanr,  is  appended  to  the 
Hisinictions.  This  plan,  however,  inar  be  iBodioe«)  aecording  to  the 
circum Glances  of  the  institulion  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted,  preserving, 
kovrever,  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  reJigiMM  iostniotioii,  to  the 
tan^affes  and  tnathematies,  as  cardinal  points  in  the  system.  It  le 
deGmeiTunnecessarylo  begin  the  French  earlier  than  in  the  thM  class, 
which  would  postpone  it  us  late  as  thirteen  yean  of  age.  NatQral  his- 
tory may  be  sobslituted  for  physics  in  the  second  clus,  end  a  general 
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nview  of  that  bmncb,  na  atodied  in  the  prerioaa  years,  U  recommended, 
Drawing  sod  vocal  nana  Bra  toieiided  lo  b«  ovried  ao  lar  aa  ttwt  lh« 
papil  may  follow  ihaa  ia  adnata^  irbia  taataa  inclioe  thai  way. 

Tbe  ministry  rscosuneada  Ibet  whara  aeveral  houn  per  week  ar* 
devoted  to  a  uibject,  nore  tb&a  an«  each  day  should  be  given  to  it,  •• 
OB  to  conoeDtrate  tbe  BlIcnlioR  upon  a  lew  branches  every  day.  I 

5.  Study  out  </  tohoolAemM.  On  thia  aabject  the  ministry  remark^ 
that  while  it  is  highly  important  that  the  pupl  should  have  preporatiaa 
to  make,  requiring  the  eKcrciMoC  hie  own  reaourcet,  it  is  not  less  eo  tialt 
the  amount  ot'privEteaiodyihould.ttQt  be  enrrted  loan  injuriauBext«iiL 
The  regulations,  therefore,  provide  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  tern 
there  shall  be  a  coorerence  of  the  teachers,  to  determine  tbo  doc  atoount 
or  such  work  in  iho  difiwent  elaases,  in  detail.  Every  taajclieF  ahoulA 
keep  a  book,  in  wbiob  tka  eKeroiaes  Hctdally  given  are  ei3o«raitelj  nw«dj 
so  that  the  direoiM  nuty  seeai  any  time  oow  far  the  daoia«>nH'«r  thS 
eonfemnca  hare  Wesconfnnriaedia.  The  written  ezereiaes  of  tha  pupiU 
must  be  regularly,  oormcled  by  the  teachers,  and  at  least  once  a.  month 
they  must  review  'ltW'«Keroiae  books,  to  ascertain  the  progrca*  and  tlxa 
proprietvof  thq.naaraiM*.  Oef-maD  and  Latin  compoeilioaB are  to  be; 
ecpecially  attfnda4>to.  Themea  on  subjects  with  wliich  the  pupils  ard 
not  acqiiainted.«o  iJiat -tbey  must  labor  both  for  the  matter  andlsuM 
ffuage,  are  feclilddeo.  The  «cache>r  Ebould  not  only  select  sulijects 
Enown  to  the.  uipila  for  these  exerciaes,  but  should  alao  cxplaixi  (ho 
manner  in  wImmi  ha  ezpaots  them  to  be  treated. 

6.  Duration  t/tk^fOurtes.  The  six  classes  should,  according  lo  rule/ 
be  pasaed  through  in  ainB  years:  the  three  lower,  each,  in  one  year,  and 
tlie  three  higher,  each,  in  two  years ;  thus  a  pupil  entering  at  t«n  would 
leave  the  gymDasiuin  at  nineteen.  The  provuicial  school  board  may 
determine  the  period  of  the  year  for  the  examinatioiu  for  passing  froin 
class  to  olase.  In  the  gymnasia,  where  tbe  claasea  are  subdivided  on 
account  of  numbers,  and  the  pupils  pnsa  from  one  section  to  another 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  arrangement  is  permitted  to  be  con- 
tiBued. 

Superior  excellence  in  a  few  departments  is  not  to  warrant  the  pro.- 
nwtion  of  the  pupil  to  a  higher  class ;  he  must  be  reasonably  proficient 
in  all. 

7.  Examination  for  thtutiivernti/.     The  regulationa  of  1834,  on  this 


■abjeot,  are  confirmed  by  the  presenl;  certain  erttKieons  eonstructions. 
which  have  beQn  put  upon  the  former,  being  pointed  out  The  first  of 
these  is,  the  supposition  that  the  amount  which  the  pupils  are  able  to 
go  over,  during  the  time  fixed  for  examinalran,  deteraiines  the  character 
of  tlieir  teriiflcate  of  capacity,  while,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  given  for 
the  geneml  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  show.  The  fact  thai 
this  examination  requires  a  previous  attendance  of  two  years  in  the  first 
olusH,  ia  considered  as  indicating  positively  that  the  course  of  that  clusa 
oan  not  be  intended  to  drill  for  the  exnmioBtJon.  The  ne:tt  refers  to  tha 
specific  direction  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  (examination  on  the  different 
subjects,  which  being  mtsnded  as  a  general  guide  to  the  examiners,  has 
been  misconstrued  so  far  as  to  be  supposed  to  furnish  teachers  who  are 
preparing  pupils  the  means  of  imparLing  the  least  amount  of  knowledge 
oouaiatent  witli  their  passing.  The  mmistry  considers  that  tbo  qualifi- 
eatians  for  the  Snaf  examination  liave  Hiood  the  test  of  experience,  hav- 
ing been  found  not  too  high,  and  calculated  to  promote  sound  insti-uclion 
BiM  not  hasty  preparation.  As,  however,  tlic  excitement  of  these  ex- 
aminatione  appears  to  act  injuriously  on  certain  temoeramente,  the  min- 
istry  aatborize*  the  examining  commissions  to  reduce  the  viva  voca 
porta  of  tbe  examimtion,  in  cases  wliere  they  see  cause  to  do  so.    Ths 
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8.  'SbpfWMi  de/tei*  if  ieadan,  fn.  Tka  vawBrf  atate^  as  the 
mnark  M  man^  lotalligeiit  panaoa,  thai  while  m  mueh  pragreaa  ka« 
been  niadewilfaia  theluc  tiraalyyeariiitIh0akineDlary*cluMls,maiij 
ol'  U»e  teauhera  oT  the  gymMwia,  negkeetinc  tba  pngreta  of  the  aatat/t 
af  teaching,  aiill  follow  tbeoldrotUiDBineuoda;  thai  the  leachera  over- 
raie  the  importance  oT  their  iftecin]  branchea,  and  thus  destroy  the  har- 
paonyoT  the^atem;  that  they  imitota  the  style  at  lecUwuigorthe  nut' 
yemty  proTesaori^  wliich  raadera  their  j-tp^ »"■''"«■  iJl  adapted  to  the 
age  and  itate  of  progreaa  of  their  pupils,  and  when,  in  consequenca, 
IBeir  pupila  get  oa  (lowly,  instead  of  seaing  in  this  fact  tlte  necessity  for 
ft  ohaoga  oT  method,  they  charge  the  faaU  upon  ihe  ^anes.  The  min- 
ieiry  remarlts  that  it  has  not  the  means  of  jadging  pectonally  whether 
fMch  criticisiiu  ore  well  founded  or  not,  but  toa  the  provincial  school 
boards,  to  arhom  they  have  been  suboiitte^  «tb  of  tifiav:^  tliat,  in  geo- 
eial,  lUey  are  too  severe.  They  are  made  puUio,  howerer,  that  the 
toachera  of  the  gymnasia  nuy  reHect  i^oa  ttient 
'  No  speei£a  method  of  inatruction,  k  is  rsmorked,  miplirwhln  to  all 
varieties  of  age,  prepanitioo,  and  subjects  of  study,  aoo  be  pototed  out. 
Kvery  teacher  should  observe,  doaely,  die  naultaoTtiiaiBalruction,  agd 
ado(>i  freely  the  advice  or  example  ol  LeadMra  of  luowa  ability  in  their 
art.  The  directors  of  gymnasia  are  espeoiaUy  e^r^wed  lo  visit  the 
classeB  of  their  teacheri  frequently,  and  to  make  auek  au^esiions  an 
a»ay  seem  to  be  required ;  they  ore  further  expeetad  to  set  an  example 
themaelves  of  thorough  teaching.  The  ministry  ooosiders  that  the 
eystem  of  class  teachers,  already  described,  faeiiitalca  the  course  of 
observation  recommended,  by  givina>  the  taaclier  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  members  ol  liis  class.  The  importanoe  of 
lUHkiug  the  soienca  of  teaching  one  of  t^iaervation  is  thus  directly 
ioeulcaied. 

The  probatioa  of  a  year,  required  by  the  decree  of  Se|)tember  86tb, 
1836,  before  the  admission  of  a  teacher  to  full  standing,  being  intended 
to  prevent  the  aditiiaiton  of  incompetent  leaehers,  the  provincial  sefaool 
iraunli  are  enjoined  to  give  effect  to  the  proviaioD,  by  promoting,  lo  the 
Bitualionsof  ordinary  or  class  teachers  (ordinarii,)  those  only  who  have 
sbown  decided  capability  in  their  arL  The  ministry  procMse*  to  give 
such  an  extension  to  the  normal  schools  for  teachers  of  gjnnaaua,  o 
aball  insure  an  adequate  supply  from  theoL 


The  provincial  boards  are  enjoined  to  see  ^lat  suitable  beoks  are  jno- 
irided  br  the  g^moMia,  and  to  attend  to  regulatifig  the  detaUa  cf^lhe 
^grammes  ot  the  difieceot  clanaos     This  authority  obviously  teawea 


ibe  most  eaaential  points  of  instnictian  within  their  power. 

9.  Phyneal  ediicatwt.  On  this  eiibjeot,  the  document  fimn  ue  mu»- 
Mtry  stale*  that  repreaentatioiis  have  been  made  Irom  mainr  of  the 
directors  and  teaeberaof  gynQBaia,.diat  phyneal  educatku  ahoald  faa 
introduced  as  an  esMiui^  part  of  their  systems.  The  oeceesily  for  doe 
physical  devebpnent  is  admitted ;  bm.it  is  argued,  that  in  the  gyaan»> 
aia  which  raodve  day  scholars  akm^  mi  attentwii  lo  it  fmnia  no  port  of 
the  dnty  of  the  teaolier,  win  is  merely  bound  to  furnish  the  requiate 
time  for  recreation,  and  to  ttUw  eore  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  not 
injured  during  the  hourn  uf  reoitatiMi  by  causes  depending  upon  the 
•cnool.  In  the  boarding  gymnasia  the  case  is  admitted  lo  be  difierenL 
A   — .; g  of  gymnasiio  exeroiies  in  these  establishments,  whm 


they  have  been  tried  and  foand  beneficial,  is  aUoned,  but  the  conmi^ 
aory  attendance  of  day  scholars  upon  them  is  not. permitted.  Wmk 
regular  gymnastic  exerciasa  are  iaUrodueed,  it  is  made  the  duqr  of  tbp 
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I  oaniem,  that  the  ideft  of  leaving  Uie  fhyneai  education  ot'  ebildrea 
•utirely  to  theii-  pai«eu,.stpeoiBlly  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  ttai 
day  gymiuuia  «.ie  UMWuly  eaiabiubed,  Mteow  lo  me  very  uatrise;  pam 
fieulurly  eo  in  Frtmia,  wtiere  all  el«»  ia  regulated,  and  where  the  youth 
are  always  glad  U>  engage  ia  gymoaatia  BXercises,  vhea  the  meaiM  a>« 
funiishe*!  to  tbesa. 

10.  HeligioiM  educaHcn,  It  is  enjoioed  that  Ihia  contain  the  niultt 
doctrine  of  Uhiutiaa  lakh,  and  thai  the  iaairucUoB  be  given  acoordiog 
to  a  regular  ptaa 

The  proviocial  authoriliei  are  charged  with  the  commuiiicaiiMi  of  the 
'bregoing  regtiltttioiM  to  thBdireotora  and  leachera  of  the  gymncuda,  (tnd 
with  the  aupermtendenoc  of  their  execution. 

Each  inaiructof  manage*  his  claae  in  hia  own  way,  aubjeet  to  (ha 
advice  of  the  dtfechn*,' and  faeoee,  of  course^  there  ia  oonndenble 
variety.  Harth  punuhiveWa,  and  personal  violence,  ore  diseounMr 
nanced  in  all  the  claKsea.  A^eal*  to  the  moral  sentiirtenta  and  feeliagi, 
and  adiDoniIi<ijH.are<thebvoriEe  methods  of  disdpline.  1  iMwhereBiir 
llie  iljaciplina-ia  better  oonditioa  (ban  in  theee  amoots,  the  youth  of  the 
upper  elaaa,  eapeeiatly,  gooig  ttu-oogh  their  duties  without  the  neceaaity 
(or  niore  thonoceaMnaTadmonition,  and  exhibiting  the  decorum  of  gen- 
tlemen in  whatever  ailaation  I  met  them.  The  director  ia  the  BUjo'enia 
resort  wbei)  tf  teaeher  faile  in  being  able  to  produce  proper  conduct  od 
the  part  ot'a  pupil;  aad-bemaydiamiflB  from  the  inaiitutiou.  This,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  oecesiary. 

'  The  mesne  of  aeeuring  attention  to  study  do  not  differ  from  thoee  m 
other  countries,  and  already  often  alluded  to.  The  ayatem  of  excilA- 
Meat  u  earned  to  a  far  lesa  extant,  in  general,  than  in  the  French  cot 
legBB.  fimulation  is  encouraged,  but  not  stimulated  into  ambition.  Ia 
the  lower  claaees,  the  pupils  change  places  during  the  daily  reedlationa; 
Bllerward,  they  ore  arranged  bv  monthlv  trials  of  composition,  aad  at 
the  examinatione;  and  in  the  nigher  cfaaaes,  from  the  fame  conipoat- 
taooa,  and  from  the  reaulta  of  their  marks  for  daily  recitation,  and  at  th« 
half  yearly  examinations.  Prizes  are  not  given  aa  a  general  rul«, 
thou^  there  are  socne  special  onea  in  certain  gymnasia. 

Thie  ant>iBe  of  the  system  of  the  gymnasia,  as  regulated  by  the  e«a- 
Iral  authority,  recjuirea,  to  com[»lete  it^  some  account  of  the  rcgulatioai 
for  the  nnul  exaroinatioa  prior  to  psasing  lo  the  university  (abilurienten- 
pi>Ofiing.)and  of  tlie means  of  nnividing  teachers.  Tbe  regulations  for 
the  final  examination  oecupy  fii\y  MctiMiB,  and  enter  into  very  minute 
details  i  it  will  be  sufficient  lor  the  present  purpose  to  present  an  abatraot 
of  the  more  important  oif  them  under  the  iollowing  heads :  1.  The  pep- 
KHis  to  be  examined,  the  object,  place,  and  time  of  the  examination.  3. 
The  anthoritieB  by  whom,  and  under  whose  direction,  the  examinatioQ 
is  to  be  cooducted.  3.  The  character  mid  eufajects  of  the  exarainatioD. 
4.  The  kind  of  certificate  obtained  on  -passing  the  examiDatioa  satisfao 
lorily,  and  tbe  privilegee  allacfaad  to  it 

1.  ?%e  persona  to  be  examimd,  ^  Those  who  intend  to  embreaa 
Me  of  the  professions  requiring  »  coume  ef  three  or  four  years  at  a  uni- 
versity, must,  before  matriDulaiing  st  the  univerMtv,  pass  Uie  ordeal  oC 
dtis  examination ;  the  object  bemg  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate 
has  made  himself  duly  master  of  the  anbjects  required  lor  succeasfol 
entrance  upon  his  university  career.  The  examination  muat  be  mado 
in  a  regular  gymoaaium,  and  in  some  part  of  the  lust  two  months  of  tha 
aeholastic  year. 
•  To  be  admitted  to  the  exaroinaiion,  a  popil  of  a  ^mnaaiiun  must 
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bKT«  been  in  its  firat  data  at  least  three  teims  of  hmlf  a  year  each, 
we^t  in  ca*N  where  pupils  have  tmpeimtty  dntBigwatted  tbemselra 
imiag  a  year  io  thie  cIm.  Three  nutntbi'  notiea  c?  their  iDtentioa  to 
itand  this  fixamioation  it  to  i»e  given  by  tbe  pupite  to'the  director  of  the 
pymDaaioai,  who  adviaei  with  them  no  their  intemioa,  but  has  no  right 
to  pfevflot  any  papil  of  three  tenm'  ataadiBg  ia  the  first  elaai  from 
earning  forward. 

PertoDs  who  are  educated  in  private  waderDo  ihia  moe  ezaminatka 
la  way  gyninasiuni  which  their  parent!  may  teleot.  They  are  reauired 
t*  preaent  bdbrehand  the  oertificate  of  thiair  nuuiten  aa  to  moral  cod- 
doM  Mid  proficiency,  and  are  examioed  at  a  different  time  from  the  reg* 
liar  atodenta. 

'  S.  Bw  «Aom  the  cTOmtmriion  »  aomtueled.  Ttaera  ia  a  committee 
Ibr  each  ^HMtaaium,  eonsiatiag  of  the  direclor,  the  maatera  who  hare 
flbwfe  of  the  higher  claaMa,  a  memba-  of  th«  acclaaiaiiical  aatboriiy  of 
rin  ^aoe,  and  a  member  of  the  provincial  eomistory.  Thia  latter  mcni' 
,  bar  preaidea,  aod  hja  appointnwat  mmi  be  ^ipraved  by  the  minietry  <^ 
pntmc  iastraotion.  The  ecclesiastical  member  moMt  be  approved  by  the 
pravinrial  cMwistDry.  Besides  tlieae,  there  ts  it  n^l  commisuoD  ap- 
poinwd  by  the  ministry,  and  eoomtiog  of  profeaaon  cl'  the  nnireraity 
■Dd  olhera,  who  are  preaent  aa  inapectors  at  the  eianioatioD.  The 
teaebers  ot  the  gymnasiam  and  tho  local  authorWea  nf  the  school  are 
klao  preaent  at  the  oral  examloations. 

3.  Character  and  »iMtet»  of  examittation.  Tbe  ezaminetKHW  ara 
of  tvro  kinds,  written  and  oral.  The  eobjects  ara,  the  Oeman,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  languages,*  for  itudeou  in  general,  end  in  addiliw), 
tbe  Hebrew  for  those  who  inteod  to  atody  theology.  Ketigkin,  hiatary, 
and  geognit>by,  matheroatica,  phyaicn,  natural  hiaiory,  and  the  elementa 
oTmentdphiloaophjr.  TheaubjecisofthewrittenexaiQinatioDare chosen 
by  the  royal  conuniaaary  preaent,  from  a  tisl  fomnhed  fay  the  director  of 
the  gymnasiam.  These  subiocla  must  be  such  as  have  never  been  treated 
•pecialiy  in  tbe  cinsa-room,  but  not  yet  beyond  the  sphere  of  instrnctioa 
oi'  the  pupils.  All  tbe  caiuUdates  receive  the  same  subjecta  for  compo- 
sition, which  are  given  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination.  The 
eandtdatea  are  asaembJed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  gymnnaium,  and 
remain  there  during  the  period  allotted  for  their  exerciees  UDdcrthe 
eharge  of  one  or  other  of  the  examining  teachers,  who  relieve  each 
ottter.  The  only  books  allowed  them  aro  dictionaries  and  malhemalical 
table*.  The  written  exercieee  consist,  first,  in  a  Gernian  prose  compo- 
Mon,  the  object  of  which  is  to  discern  ttie  degree  of  intelleetoal  devel- 
opment, and  the  style  of  compoehlon  of  the  candidate.  Second:  of  a 
liacin  estemporef  and  a  Latin  oompositnn  on  aome  eubject  which  has 
been  treated  in  the  course,  the  special  rererence  in  thia  exercise  being 
to  the  correctness  of  the  style.  Third ;  a  translatkin  from  a  Greek 
tko^or,  which  has  not  been  nad  in  the  coarse,  and  from  Latin  into 
Qreek.  Fourth:  a  translation  ft-om  tiie  German  into  the  French. 
Fifth:  the  solution  of  two  questions  ill  geometry,andof  two  in  analysis, 
taken  from  the  coarses  in  those  subji-cts.  Candidates  who  desire  it, 
may  be  examined  further  than  is  requh-ed  for  paesing. 

Those  who  intend  to  study  theology  or  philology,  translate  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  a  psalm,  into  Latin, 
adding  a  grammatical  analysis.  The  time  allowed  for  the  aeveral 
written  exercises  is  aa  follows;  For  the  German,  five  hours;  Latin 
eompodtmn,  fire  hours ;  Latin  extempore,  one  hour ;  Greek  traiulatin^ 

•  Inihf  cnnd  rtuchy  of  fwen,  Ihe  Potlih  buuiufiitailHioncorihenbJtcti. 
'  (As  citrolK  In  vbioli  lae  suMUr  sp«at«  In  Omdiw  ta  Um  papU,  wba  aunt  imtw  *a 
Otrmu  bUu  LiUi^  !■  wiliii^ 
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thne  bduri)  trsmlMioa  fitm  LMin  into  Greek,  two  hcnira;  Freoob 
compoaitioa,  fonr  hoorai  raatiwiiMtieal  exerciw*,  five  honn;  Hebim 
BZerciaeB,  when  required,  two  baan.  Fear  daye  are  alkiwed  Ibr  tto 
BXoniiiialioD  ia  theu  ■Dbjecia,  end  ttiey  must  not  tmniediately  follow 
oscti  other.  The  vi/m  roee  eialaiaalion  i«  conducted  by  the  u  ' 
who  have  givea  inelruction  io  the  6r8t  elate  on  the  subiectaat'exi 
tioo,  udoM  the  royal  eoaxauaaary  diroottf  otherwiee.  The  nibject*  are, 
"    ■    ■'  '    - .  .    .   -        iy  of  the  Qermao  language,  tim 

—J smtiire.  and  t 

1  aoat^a 


fint,  the  geoerel  ^nunmar  and  proiody  of  the  Oerman  language,  tha 
ohiet'  MiM^  of  natwnal  hiitory  and  hteratiire,  and  the  Dationiol  o1mmc» 
Seoond:  the  tranelotioo  and  aoat^a  of  extraeu  Tram  Cicero,  SalUiet; 
Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace  i  the  ability  cX  the  canilidatee  to  render  ttav 
author  with  juda<D«nt  and  taste  being  pat  to  the  Utat,  as  well  a*  their 
'  grammatical  and  archeologieaJ  aoqairemeots;  parte  of  the  exanuoatiMb 
are  conducted  in  the  Laiin  laugoage.  Third:  the  treoatalion  airib 
analyaia  ol'  QrcekpnoM  audar  pwUona  oi  Homer,  with  <^ueation*  ape*) 
Greek  grBininar,GnciBabiatory,  arU,  and  m^thobgy.  ibourth:  ttaiH''  , 
lattona  Ironi  tbe  Preoob  oloaiioe,  during  which  an  opportuniljr  ia  givaa; 
[0  the  pupil  to  sbaw  bow  Sir  hecan  apeak  the  language.  Filth:  queer 
tiom  upon  the  CbriatiMi  dootrinea,  wgmaa  and  morals,  the  prJDcipal, 
epochs  tn  the  biatory  of  the  Chrisliaa  church,  and  the  Bible.  SixUii 
arithmetic,  the  eieMBM*  of  algebra  and  geometry,  the  binoraial  tboer 
rem,  aimple  and  qiutdratic  equaliona,  logarithms  and  plane  trigonome- 
try. Seventbi:  inhietoryaodgeognfthytOoancienthiBiory,  eapeciaily 
that  of  Greece  and  Boom,  and  modem  hietory.  eepeoiaUy  that  of  the 
oonntry,  on  |>hyeical,  mathematioal,  and  political  geograjihy.  Eighth: 
in  natural  history,  on  the  general  clasaificatioo  tri'  its  tubjecia  Ninth: 
ia  such  portions  of  phyeics  aa  can  be  treated  by  eletnentrrv  matho- 
matios,  and  on  the  laws  of  heat,  light,  magaetiBm,  and  alectricit^. 
Tenth :  on  the  elements  of  moral  philosophy,  psychology,  and  logto. 
The  fature  theological  student  must,  besides,  translate  and  analyze  a 
lioriion  of  one  of  the  historical  hooka  of  the  Old  TestamenL 

4.  The  kind  of  certificate  obtained^  and  the  priailegtt  aitachtd  ta  if. 
When  the  eiaminatioo  is  closed,  the  board  already  idiuded  to  aa  coo- 
ductiog  and  superintending  it,  deliberates  upon  the  notes  which  hava 
hserv  taken  during  its  couree.  each  munber  having  a  vote.  Thoea 
Btuiieuls  who  are  deemed  to  nave  puaed  a  Balial'aclory  examioatioii, 
receive  a  certificate  called  a  "  cerliiieate  of  maturity,"  (matarit&ta-zeuf- 
nius,)  the  others  are  remanded  to  their  claw,  and  may  present  them- 
selvcB,  after  an  interval  of  bIx  months,  Ibr  another  examination,  utdeaa- 
they  are  deemed  entirely  UKompetent  to  ooniinue  a  literary  career, 
I'roticieacy  in  all  the  subjects  of  exaaunation  is,  in  general,  required  ta 
entitle  a  candidate  to  a'certificate,  but  eicejition  is  somctimea  mode  ia 
favor  of  those  who  show  great  attainments  in  the  languages  or  mathe- 
matica ;  and  in  the  case  of  atudenta  of  a  somenliat  advanced  age,  the 
direct  bearing  of  the  different  subjects  kuioD  tiia  profession  which  ibef 
intend  to  embrace  is  considered.  The  daily  records  of  the  ctaa^rooma 
are  presented  by  the  director  oT  the  gymnasium  to  the  examiners,  aa 
showing  the  character  of  the  candidates  in  regard  to  progrcsB  and  con- 
duct, these  points  bein^  specially  noted  in  the  certiScate.  The  certiS- 
cale  of  maturity  coalaine,  besides^  the  name  aoil  address  of  the  pupil, 
and  of  his  parent  or  ^[uvdian;  the  time  during  which  be  has  been  at 
the  gymnasium,  and  in  ita  Grat  class ;  the  coniluct  of  the  pupil  toward 
.his  (eilowa  and  masters,  and  his  moral  deportment  in  general ;  his  char- 
acter for  industry,  and  his  acquiremeots,  as  shown  at  the  examination, 
specifying  the  result  in  each  branch,  and  adding  a  statement  from  th« 
naaters  «  drawing  and  music  of  his  proficiency  in  their  respective  de- 
partments ;  the  studies  wlilch  he  proposes  to  prosecute  at  the  uaiveraitf, 
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ftnd  to  OHDineiKe  which  b«  learea  the  gTmoaihun.  lleae  MrtifieatM 
Are  delivered  in  aa  aeMniblft|n  of  the  etodenti  of  the  gymniwiam  with 
■aitable  ramarka.  Tlie  certmeate  of  matarily  ia  neceeeaiy  to  mabte  & 
youth  to  be  malricuJated  ia  either  of  the  Aoaltie*  of  theology,  law, 
medidDe,  and  ]^olo^,  in  one  of  the  natloml  uaiverBlties,  to  "be  ad- 
mitted to  eiaoiination  for  en  ncademio  degree,  to  be  ai^iated  to  office 
inetate  or  ehtireh,  or  to  obtain  one  of  the  royal  Miraoriei  at  the  ooiverai- 
tie&  Special  exc^imi  ia  remnl  to  natriculatioD  may  be  made  by 
authority  of  the  minitter  of  public  inairoctbn.  Student*  who  have  not 
paMed  a  Mtisfaetory  examination,  and  whote  parenla  demand  it,  ar- 
"■■■•-^ -" — - — ■--' "^leiD  wniohdte ^-'' — 
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certiSeate,  elating  the  branchae  ia  wnioh  Aey  are  dcficMot ; 

ui~}  Diiter  the  umvenity  with  this,  and  are  registered  accordingly. 

regielry  enables  them,  if  they  subeequeDtly  obtain  a  certificate  of 

Inaeority,  and  the  meeial  penniflskn  of  Ae  mmistttr  of  pubhe  ioBtrnetion, 

to  have  their  matncolation  dated  fmn  the- time  •finseriptioa.    Pnpila 

,  wbohavapaiaed  thnragbthe  tbitdotasiafagyBaBaiaraaTeemidedlo 

claim  (me  year  of  voluntafv  ntilitaiy  service,  provided  they  report  them- 

•otvei  at  a  specified  time  during  their  twentieth  year. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sehonTs  devoted  to  the  preparfftlon  of  teachers 
for  the  gymiKiaia,  called  i«*pectirrirphilol<wicBl  and  pedagogical  sem- 
inarie*,  (philobgische  •eminara,  padegogisoBie  BeMoat^  One  of  tba 
first  kind  ii  attached  to  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslaw,  Halte, 
Kiinigsbei-g,  and  Oreifswalde,  and  one  of  the  second  is  placed  at  Berlin, 
Stettin,  ^eslaw,  Halle,  Kwigsberg,  and  Monster.  Beside*  theee, 
there  is  a  seminary  for  teacher*  of  natoral  pMoKfbf  md  the  oatural 
•cieoces,  at  Bonn. 
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Thb  national  Khnol  ■yatem  in  which  secalor  inttraction  is  kept  ftes 
from  whatever  coald  ofTend  the  most  Ruoceptible  BectarianiaDi,  hoA 
pnived  aa  tueeeaaCal  Jn  dijSusing  a  aaund  elemealaiy  education. ABiqQg 
the  cbiidren  of  the  ptBaaatry  and  the  wDrking  oImmh  of  Ireland,  thkt  ifl 
1845  the  plan  nM  extended  bo  bh  to  pmrido,  under  garerameDT  endoW>-  ■ 
ment,  the  roeooB  of  obtaining  a  liberal  and  prore88ioDaleducatioQ.foriJie 
•oaa  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes — available  to  pertonB  of  every  de- 
nomination. This  wBa  done  by  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's  CoL 
lagea  at  Belfast,  Oork,  nnd  Oalnray — now  combiaed  and  incorporated 
into  the  Qneen's  tJnlvenity,  the  Senate  or  governing  body  of  which  is 
seated  or  holds  its  meetings  at  Dublin. 

The  entire  system  of  United  Education  has  been  built  i^  by  the  ci> 
operation  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State ;  upon  this  high  groani 
their  only  rireJry  has  been  which  should  contribute  most  to  the  common 
work,  and  carry  out  moat  efficiently  its  great  principle.  To  the  Whig 
government  of  Lord  Orey,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  had  tlie 
tonrage  to  proclaim  and  put  in  Bciion  that  principle  by  the  appointment 
of  the  first  board  of  cotDmiesioneri  in  1831 ;  the  oharter  which  estab- 
lished the  schools  upon  a  permanent  basis,  by  coostitnting  the  commis- 
■iooers  a  body  corporate,  was  a  measare  of  the  Tory  government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1S44;  on  the  other  hand,  the  completion  and  crowaing 
of  the  edifice  by  the  addition  of  the  colleges  was  the  idea  and  eoatt- 
ment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  has  been  the  achievement,  lor  the  greater 
part,  of  Lord  John  Runell.  At  the  opeuing  of  the  bossiod  of  paHia- 
ment  on  the  4th  of  February,  1845,  her  Majesty,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  recommended  to  the  oonsideratioQ  of  the  legislature  "  the  policy 
tf  improving  and  extending  the  opportunities  tor  academical  education 
In  Ireland ; "  and  on  the  19th  of  March  thereafter,  Sir  Robert  Pe«l,  ia 
reply  to  a  qnestiim  by  Sir  Robert  Inglls,  took  an  opportunity  of  laying 
b^re  the  House  of  Commons  an  outline  of  the  ministerial  plan,  both 
lor  the  establishment  of  the  three  new  college*  of  secular  learning  and 
geneml  instruction,  and  fbr  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  The- 
ological College  of  Meynooth,  which  had  been  established  by  an  act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  1795,  and  had  been  hitherto  dependent  for  its 
support  only  upon  an  annual  grant  of  very  inodequats  amount  The 
two  measures  thus  simultaneoudy  announced  and  proposed,  as  ia  soma 
degree  omneoted  widi  and  dependent  upon  one  another,  were  both  car- 
ried through  parliament  in  that  same  session.  The  Maynooth  endow- 
Bent,  however,  was  made  to  take  the  lead,  as  if  to  intimate  to  the  ^eo- 
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eral  population  of  Irelnwl — to  what  may  Ite  more  peculiarly  called  the 
Dationality  of  the  country — that  its  intereela  and  ficlings  were  what  the 
whole  wheme  primarily  had  regard  to.  If  the  portion  of  it  relating  to 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  Ibeological  ■eminary  liad  been  defeated,  the  other 
portion  of  It  also  would  probably  have  been  withdrawn.  The  May- 
noDth  bill  encountered  a  vehement  oppOBition,  but  it  was  ultimatBly 
passed  io  both  Houtes  by  great  majorities.  The  measure  for  establish- 
ing three  secular  colleges  in  Ireland,  wholly  independent  of  religioas 
tcsU  or  creeds,  for  the  education  of  the  middle  cIsMes,  was  bronght  for- 
ward in  the  commona  by  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  9th  of  May.  lo 
proposing  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  on  the  30th,  Sir  James  an- 
oounred  certain  alterations  which  ministeti  were  disposed  to  make  in 
il,  with  the  view  of  atTording  faeililies  for  the  theological  instructitm  of 
the  students  by  clergymen,  or  lectarera,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  several  denomioaiions  to  which  they  might  belong.  On  the  2d  of 
June,  an  amendment  moved  by  Lord  John  Manners  R>r  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived,  'by  a  majuity  of 
31t  to  4S.  On  the  30th,  when  it  was  in  committee,  a  proposition  from 
Lord  John  Russell  for  making  the  apparatus  of  theoUigical  instnictioD 
in  the  colleges  a  part  of  the  establishment  to  be  founded  hnd  Di^ield  by 
the  State,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  117  to  48.  Finally,  on  the  10th 
of  July  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried,  agaimt  an  amendment 
of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  by  a  majority  of  177  to  126.  In  the  Lordi  it 
passed  through  all  its  stages  without  a  division. 

By  this  act,  entitled  "An  Act  to  enable  her  Majesty  lo  endow  new 
oollegesj  for  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland,"  the  sum  of 
100,000^  was  assigned  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  purchasing  tha 
sites,  and  erecting  and  famishing  the  buildings,  of  the  three  onllegea. 
Her  Majesty  and  her  successors  were  made  visitors,  with  power  to 
appoint,  by  sign  manual,  persons  to  execute  the  office.  The  appomt- 
iDBDt  of  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  professors,  was  intrusted  to 
the  Crown,  until  parliament  should  otherwise  determine.  The  eranmis- 
■ionera  of  the  ireasury  were  empowered  to  Issue  annually  a  sttm  not 
exceeding  7,0001.,  for  the  payment  of  selaries,  and  other  expenan  in 
each  college ;  it  being  moreover  provided  that  reasonable  fees  might  he 
e.iaffted  from  ths  students.  Lecture  rooms  were  directed  lo  be  anigaed 
for  retigioos  instruction  j  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  student  riiould  b« 
allowed  to  attend  any  of  the  college*  utdess  he  should  reeide  with  hia 
parent  or  guardian,  or  some  near  relation,  or  with  a  tutor  or  master  of 
a  boarding-house  licensed  by  the  president,  or  in  a  ball  founded  and 
endowed  for  tho  reception  of  students. 

A  president  and  vice-president  for  each  cc4lege  were  soon  alter  nomi 
naied,  and  the' erection  of  the  buitdings  was  begun.  The  other  appoint- 
ments were  made  in  August  1849,  and  the  three  colleges  were  qwned  in 
UiB  end  of  October  fbllowSng.  An  addition^  eum  of  12,D0M.  badehoitlr 
bebre  been  granted  by  pariiameot  for  providing  them  with  li 
philosophical  ioairumeuts  and  some  other  requisites. 
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Ori^nall]',  it  vaa  intended  ihat  the  namber  of  profe—w  ia  each  col- 
lege, exeliuive  of  the  pretident  and  vice-president,  should  not  exceed 
.  twelve,  and  lettera  patent  canatiCiiting  them  upon  that  batis  were  passed 
for  each  under  (be  great  seal  of  Ireland  in  December,  18i5.  Aderwarde 
.it  was  determined  that  the  number  efaouid  be  augmented  for  the  preaent 
to  niDeteen,  but  that  it  should  not  at  any  lime  exceed  thirty.  The  vice- 
president,  however,  is  also  a  proressor.  New  letters  patent  embodying 
that  exlended  scheme  were  granted  in  favor  of  each  of  (he  three  col- 
lege* in  November,  1850. 

Under  the  ezistiag  conatiuition,  then,  the  body  politic  and  corporate 
of  each  college  coneista  of  a  preBident,  with  a  salary  of  SOUi.  and  a 
house ;  a  vice-president,  with  a  Ealary  of  SOW.  and  a  house ;  and  pro- 
fessors of  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  history  and  English  literature, 
logic  and  metapbyuca,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  (each  with  a 
•alary  of  250^;)  modem  languages,  natural  history,  mineralogy  and 
geology,  (oBch  with  a  salary  of  2001. ;)  English  law,  jurisprudence  and 
political  economy,  civil  engineering,  and  agriculture,  (each  with  a  salary 
of  150t ;)  the  Celtic  language^  the  practice  of  surgery,  the  practine  of 
medicine,  materia  medica,  and  midwifery,  (each  with  D  salary  of  100/.) 
There  are  also  iLtiached  to  each  college  a  registrar,  (with  a  salary  ol 
2001.;)  and  a  bursar  and  libnirian,(each  with  a  Falaryof  150i.)  A  sum 
of  3001.  annually  is  allowed  for  the  payment  of  porters  and  servantji. 
The  total  annual  expenditure  for  salaries  is,  thus,  (deducting  2501.  for 
the  profeMorship  held  by  the  vice-president,)  6,5001. 

The  remaining  l._500L  of  the  annual  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund 
.  4*  allocated  to  the  payment  of  scholarships  and  prizes.  The  scholars hipa 
.  to  be  awarded  at  the  commencement  oT  the  eession  of  1850-51  at  Bel- 
Ihat,  are  4Sof  241.  each  to  students  of  the  faculty  ofaruj  4  of  20/.  each 
to  students  of  the  faculty  of  medicine;  2  of  20t  each  to  studeots  of  the 
.,  faculty  of  law }  2  of  201.  eocli  to  students  of  civil  engiueering ;  and  4  of 
15i.  each  to  students  of  agriculture;  the  number  being  equally  divided 
in  all  eases  between  students  of  the  first  and  students  of  the  second  year. 
The  sohotarshipe  ore  all  held  for  one  year  only. 

The  session  in  all  colleges  extends  from  the  third  Tuesday  in  October 
to  the  second  Saturday  in  June,  and  is  divided  into  three  terms  by  re- 
cewea  of  a  fortnight  tit  Christmas. and  at  E^aster.  The  fees  for  each 
cIhsb,  vary  from  1/.  to  2L  10>. ;  and  there  is  besides  a  payment  from  each 
roalriculaied  student  to  the  bur«ar  on  behalf  of  the  college  of  3/.  at  the 
coounencement  of  the  first  year,  and  2/.  oL  the  oammencemenl  of  every 
subsequent  year. 

It  had  been  all  along  contemplated  Ihat  matriculation  aod  attendance 
at  these  colleges,  as  at  similar  inciituliooB  established  by  public  author- 
ity in  our  own  and  other  countneo,  should  conduct  to  graduation  both 
in  arts  and  m  every  other  faculty,  except  only  that  of  divinity ;  and  all 
the  regulations  and  arrangements  of  the  academic  curiculum  in  each 
fmve  been  moulded  upon  that  understanding.  It  was  a  question  for  a 
.  KMMiileiabiB  time  whether,  with  a  view  to  the  oonferring  of  degrees  and 
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Mhor  pupoaea,  «Mh  coHsgvdioutd  b*  created  iolo  a  diatinct  imhrernlf 
•r  -tha  three  oMMtilnted  into  one  wiiveraitf .  The  latter  plmn  haa  bera 
adopled,  undoubtedly  to  tbe  placing  of  tbe  hbct  eitabUahments  in  a 
greatly  anperior  poaicion  lo  what  they  would  hare  held  IT  they  had  beeD 
}e(t  each  to  Its  provincial  inautatioD ;  for  it  coald  neter  have  happened 
tliat  a  mere  Baifoal,  CoHi,  or  Gaiway  Degree  would  bare  carried  the 
aame  weight  with  one  frtmi  the  QaeeD'a  Uniraaity  in  Ireland.  TIm 
letten  patent  creating  auch  aa  university  have  now  received  the  loyal 
algnalure-  Her  Majesty  haa  therein  been  pleaaed  to  declare  ihafgra- 
duatei  of  oar  aaid  univeraily  aball  be  Tully  poaaeaaed  of  all  auch  ri^la, 
priviligca,  and  immuniiiea  aa  belong  to  persona  balding  aimilar  degreea 
granted  them  by  other  univeraitMa,  and  efaall  be  entitled  to  whatever 
rank  and  precedent  ia  derived  ttvta  aimUar  degreea  granted  by  other 
vniverailiaat"  The  fbUowing  Individuala  ceaatituted  the  government  in 
1891; 

CAoKiDni-— Hli  EiuHciHiT  Gioan  Wiluu  Fiaaaun,  BiiE  ar  <maa»iw,  S..Q. 


tV/jmt. 


The  Rlf  ht  ItarKmhla  Thorn 
Hir  niTup  CnnpiDD,  But. 
The  Prtddcnl  oT  the  Quaa'a  OBU(f«i  B^ 

&iUlarlk*1lBieCnlnf. 
Tha  ENiddcnt  ortiM  <lnH>^  Collet*,  Cork, 

Ttw  rr>*Mnit  or  ihg  CtOMi^  CoUtfi,  Oat 

wur.  (»T  th«  tin*  bMif. 
RktwrdOrinih.  IX.D. 
ItonlBtelshn  CoirUu.  H.D. 
Capriln  TbamtmM  JLucw  Li ^  ** 


Rlc  On»  Rtchud,  Archblthop  of  Diiblln, 
'  Tkt  Mom  Rtierenit  Arebbbhop  Dadel  Mur- 

Thv  Rlfta  BoBunUi  Wlllkui,  Bari  afRoae. 

'  Tht  Eiitai  Haactrmbla  Ttwinu  Dacon  Hou- 

The'Riihl  Hnnonibla  Pruiela  BlHkbung, 

Lord  VhlarjuHlceol'thcQiiHn'iBeiKn. 
The  U((lil  HDiMnblc  Thnnwa  aenf  Cuaek 

Bnith,  MMt<T  oC  ihe  Rotli. 
Tk*  RMu  Hononbli  DiTid  Riohud  Plaoi, 

Lord  Clilet  Buva  of  (he  Eichequer, 

The  aoKo'i  DnlvRitlT,  AHiBdH]  bj  Koj^l  Charier,  IMi  JLopiit,  ISM),  he*  tt* 
hoUle  lu  meetlDfi,  ia  the  Cutle  of  Dublin,  unlll  luitber  order,  bj  wrul  of  Ihe  I 

Tiie  CbiiHwIlM' uil  9mtF  ■»  a  eorponllon  andar  ibo  iKIa  oTtbt  Qnetfi'iOn 
Inland ;  mar  adr,  ind  mtj  1>«  iued,  u  ■  eommoj  ml,  arul  acqulro  proprrtr  nW 

'Tne°i^enf^or*he'DnlTnil1TTcMe  lo Ihe  ChwKellor mud  Ihe BenUa.    The  ( 

The  Beiule  i*  (<irm«j  of  the  llim  FinklFUU  of  Ihe  Queen'a  Collefea  for  Iba  t 


.    PlTemem 


(h«aciH<f,end  wh«D  bItekecliorilaBpfrTJTTed 


ef  Iktfar  reapteilve  prrak 
■lau  hatipjl  a  rmailnf  to 

A  ti«4lunca[lor  lalo  be  vintfd  ammarir  hrlhaaciMf.and  wh«D  bltek^ 
of  b^lha  Lnrd'Llralauin,  b«  ta  amtMWanO  [a  sjimia*  tU  Iba  fUoeUona  of  I 

Tha  B«HU,  In  ih*  atiaeMt  oT  tnth  ChanCellar  VHI  Vte*-ChaoG«ttor,  niaj  akct  a  ehalrmak 

Tha  Senale  a;)painl  a  arcrttar;  and  aacb  eabordlnata  offlcen  aa  loaj  be  DeecaairT  lor 
Tha  Srnalt  hare  full  power  lo  mak*  and  altar  br-bura  and  rafalaHom :  Iheaa  belnc 

tbe  Dairenllr. 

In  all  caaea  not  pravldcd  for  b^  charier,  Iht  CbaDuUor  and  Senale  ahaH  ad  tn  ncta  HMO- 
Mr  aa  na;  aapear  be«  sulculaied  id  promoie  Iht  purpaan  lnt»de<l  b/  tbe  OnlTtnitj. 

Hartllifa  or  Ihe  Baiiale  ahaH  be  colrimn)  b;  >h<  urcretntj  or  aellnn  aecmarr,  on  Iba 
■ulhorili  ofUia  CliaiKillar ;  or.  In  hiaatatnet.  oflheVice-CbaDCcllar.oriilUiecbalrmanGf 
a  mfdlnif  of  Iha  Senafa,  tiecled  aa  prorlded  In  the  charter, 

TharaMiaUbaaUlnlniHtiBfawi  (faaTlhol'Juuirand  aOih oC ioDa, la awh  y*u,erBa 


Iba  IbllowlDI  dST.  when  eilher  ortheae  da/a  ahall  fa 

-'--■' I'aOollfiaaofBc'^ ' -.-.-_- 

-nd  thaltproCnK , -, 

rraf  IhaPfeltanicj  BaoaM  onr  Itaa  Oallefsa  azlanda  oal]r  In  tba  ntalatlen  tt 


UniTeralI7,  and  IbaltpTDlnKn  are 
quallfluti 


Cork,  and  flalwar,  araaoaiHalad  CeBafia  of  IhaODBaa^ 


Thf  Qann  reacrtra  fo  tiaMT  knd  moMMart  tha  (Oea  oT  VUtor,  with  pomrtoappaM 
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«  OhaBotUor  «<  Tkos-OkMOtllH  )■  THnlnd  to  nput  ■■■mllj  u  lb*  Imil  I.l«iliiwi< 

It  coDdnioD  uvl  prngmi  orilM  nnivcnlij. 


_, inUpi,  prtan.  V  ■_, 

, ._- ,  _-  aupaUtd  b*  crtnt  or  daouionf  andcr  auch  nnjlktlou  ai 

Ibq'  nv  U»Bk  Ot  m  mtln.  BM  McrlMnf  wlUi  tt«  BMim  pmcrawd  kt  Kbntoi  of 
Ouhb's  ColLti»i  or  for  nuiriculilioa  Dicrrtn. 

Tba  Obko'i  UnlTenrirT  \t  tmpatttnS  t«  irniil  dtcnea  In  n0i,  mnnclDB,  or  Wwi,  t» 
MudMiu  In  the  ttuHB'a  Callcfa  who  abiU  hiia  comulusd  ilia  cgunea  dC  edaaltan  prv' 
acrib«]  br  the  onliniiKH.  P^Bnivho  obtain  UicK  dtcrcti  aliall  be  poasHacd  of  iO  rifbu 
Mid  priTiiifca [Kn>lDlDi  10 •iuilar dt(n«  (nuud brother uaalTenUitanr e«ll<f«*. 

Thi  CluiKtllDr  (nd  Seuie  bin  power  lo  md nil.  by  ipFclil  fnce,  (mdoalct  of  other  dbI- 
Ttnitlealo  ■imikir  and  eqiul  deowa  lu  thaQuani'lIIalntall*. 

All  drircea  ilinll  be  iru.tcd  and  coorerrtd  puWiclj  In  tbe  bill  of  the  IlnlTenllj. 
.  AlalJ  DiHIInfa  of  the  Seoala  to  eoofcT  dr«re(a,  Iha  mtmben  riull  appear  In  thetiHrctel 
Ihef  mcvbg  euulled  lo  wear  is  reipcci  of  aajdcfrcei  Ihe)  auihtTeoliljiiDeil.eriiSlMaliit/ 
mar  bold.    Any  neinber  not  pMWatd  of  a  dtfret  or  aolei,  lo  waar  thn  {own  of  >  tnaaitt 

Candldilea  for  deinea  ahall  wfbt  Iha  couume  of  Ihelr  colleflate  abuidlDt.  and  the  booili 

Candlilalea  bFiD(  prnFoIed  In  Uir  SeiUf- bjlhc  prFildenlaof  [heir  cslltiH,  and  IbeaerR- 
Urr  ba>lii«»«iAedlk«ibelr  feealunt  beenpaid.aodUut  Iberhaoduly  puHd  Ibe  eaaBi 
iDFia.  itier  ahull  ilgo  the  cnll  of  Ibc  UulTeruli.  when  tba  ChaociUor  (oi  Vice-CtiaiKelluL 
•baU  admit  then  to  dtf  reea  Inihe  jdUowHic  nnnner : 

la  Tinue  of  mrmttnaltj  m <lbaa«UDr  (w  Vlea-CbaoMllDq  I  admit  joq {.—  ■—) 

TIM  Chaocellor  (or  Vlee-CbaaoeDor)  ahaU  tbm  proceed  to  preKOI  pnbUclj  an^  eiMMtlM' 


Examliiera  are  eipccted  loBtland  tha  publlfintcllnf  of 
Thepnaiiit«0Bnn«lMiHlf<fqulnid  bj  Ike  Uniteralt 

'hicb  were  prepared  bj  Ibe  preililenia  of  (he  coUefea^  ap'proved  of  bj  the  Lord-Lleutenaal. 

"*  -Vipted  br  tbe  BenUe  al  iti  llrat  Dieeilnp,    Tbeee  ordlnaneea  leoialn  In  loree  ustlt 

bj  [hevenata:  itketa  aheimllona  la  beaobject  to  the  approval  of  tbe  Lord4ifutciiaaL 


;re«lbedlalba«dli 
and  adopted 

uaUficuioB)  of  'eandidaua  ibT 

ip,  «llb  bb 
idldatM  IP  Ira  MOI  lo  the  aeeretai?  fDurtt 


Tbe  Srnal*  will 

couraea,  from  Ibe  prolnora  of  i 
pliBla,  whichjiata  boo(W  fgr  " 
Uulone-lhlrd.Blt <-■--- 


KaieSc'a  Trraaury. 
I^r  iba  praaeni,  I  ba  lee  a 

of  airlcuGure,  al  3L    Peei 

Viit  lata  are  to  be  cirrM  lo  lut  Moam  HUM' 

AccountBof  ineoineaDdrlpeodllureof  (he  UnltenltT  ahall  onca  In  taeb  TOT  be  aubmllMt 
b>  the  iraMvrr.tabieU  to  ewi  audit  aamajF  bedlcKttd> 

Tba  Baok  of  Irtlaad  haa  been  anwrnlnl  [nHarae. 

r^ymtnu  ahall  be  made  bj  draRa  alined  bj  (he  Cbanceltor  or  Vlce-Cbancellor,  conntar* 
rifaad  bf  the  ■ecrrtaij'. 

Although  iniich  claiaor  has  been  raiaed  agaiast  the  Q,uecii'i  College^ 
becaose,  in  the  (distracted  atate  of  Ireland  in  religioiu  mattera,  the 
British  Parliameot  has  at  lost  Btteinpted  to  establwh  a  plan  of  lUierd 
ediHAtnn,  the  Kpeei^  piirpcMe  and  profbwMXi  i>r  whieb  IB  to  imiiroiinicale 
fwtnictwD  in  certain  bmncbea  of  hnniaii  knowledge  to  tdaMea  whiet 
m^  be  conqnMd  of  yooi^  peopls  helongiag  U  voiiouB  religioiu  deoom 
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I,  WD  believe  there  ie  no  gttimi  Sot  alara,  or  dutniBt,  Jbr  tha 
mfety  of  the  religknia  princii^ei  of  tba  etudenta  who  may  reMrt  to 
tinem.  On  the  other  hand,  Mouriliea  are  provided,  more  protective  and 
-  ud  GODMrrative  than  exitt  in  any  otbw  aeademic  itittitulioa  in  the 
etnpire,  which  are  open  to  other  thao  atadeatB  of  one  religiona  demn- 
fBalion. 

At  the  ancient  national  nnivenitiea  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Trinity  College,  Dablio,  there  are  no  arrange mentd  which  even  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  any  rorm  of  roligioiu  belief  but  that  of  ihe  Gstab- 
liahed  Church ;  not  only  is  the  student  who  may  hold  any  other  creed 
(in  so  far  aa  uich  diuenting  students  are  admitted  at  all)  letl  nithont 
^y  spiritual  superintendence  whatever,  but  tiie  entire  system  of  teaciv- 
ing  and  discipline  is  in  the  liands  of  membeni  of  the  chwcb  established 
by  law,  and  i«  regulated  and  administered  in  all  reffiecls  in  coDformity 
with  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  that  church.  Ye(,  Aonan  Catholics 
generally  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons  without 
hesitalion  or  scruple  to  the  university  of  Dublin;  freedom  of  admiesioa 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  always  been  one  of  th^  demanda  which 
Frotestaut  disseotere  have  urged  most  cUnwrously;  and  no  non-con- 
fbnnist  community  has  ever  put  forth  an  authoritative  denunciation  of 
either  the  demand  or  the  practice. 

In  the  Scottith  universities  the  professors  are  all  by  law  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  EstabliBhed  Church ;  any  seasoning  of  theo^igy,  there- 
fore, that  may  iueinuate  itself  into  the  lectures  delivered  by  them,  or 
their  mode  of  teaching,  must  be  Freabyterian ;  it  may  be  Preebylerian 
of  the  strangett  and,  to  all  but  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  John  Enox, 
of  the  most  offensive  flavor.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  at  Edinburg 
sod  Glasgow,  there  is  no  religious  auperjotendeoce  of  the  students 
whatever.  So  here  is  the  extreme  of  rigor  and  ezcluaiveness,  combined 
with  the  extretne  of  laxity  and  neglecL  Yet  these  universities  aro 
attended  by  members  of  all  cammuniona ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  the 
liberality  of  the  system  in  giving  free  admission  to  all  sects  which  any 
body  of  dissenters  has  ever  made  matter  of  complaint 

In  University  College,  London,  there  is  the  same  freedom  of  admis- 
sion for  students  of  all  descriptions  as  at  the  Scotch  colleges,  with  the 
same  entire  absence  of  religious  sup^intendence  as  at  Edinburg  and 
Glasgow;  and  no  religious  test  ia  applied  to  tlie  professors  any  more 
than  to  the  students.  Many  religious  fathers  of  all  denominations,  nev- 
erthdess,  have  been  accustomed  ever  since  it  was  eatabUahed  to  send 
their  sons  to  be  educated  in  all  the  great  branchesof  human  learning  at 
Univeraity  College. 

In  the  firat  place,  every  professor  in  these  Irish  colleges,  upon  enter- 
log  into  office,  signs  a  declaration  promising  and  engaging  that,  in  his 
lectures  and  examinations,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  other  dutiea 
ecmnected  with  hia  chair,  he  will  carefully  abstain  from  leaching  or  ad- 
TBDcing  any  doctrine,  or  making  any  atatement,  either  derogatory  to 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  relig- 
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boa  eonviotiom  «r  any  portion  oT  his  cbwa  or  audience.  And  it  b  «» 
>cted,  that,  if  he  ehall  in  any  napect  vioUte  this  engHgement,  he  ahBH 
be  MiiDiiioned  be&re  the  College  Cooncil,  vhere,  upon  aofllcieDt  ert- 
deaoe  of  hia  having  so  tranegjeaaed,  he  ihall  be  formally  warned  and 
reprimanded  by  the  president',  and  that,  if  he  shall  be  guilty  ofe  rape* 
lition  of  Bald  or  Bimilar  offcnae,  the  president  ahall  forthwith  miBpend 
him  from  hi«  functions,  and  talie  atepa  officially  to  recommend  to  the 
Crown  hi«  removal  from  office.  Tbe  appointmenta  of  the  professora  are 
■II  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Grown.  A  trieDnial  visitation  of 
each  college  is  ordained  to  be  held  during  the  college  Beaaioa  by  a. 
Board  of  Visitora  which  baa  already  been  appointed  by  the  Crowo,  and 
which  compriseH  the  heada  of  the  Eplacopalian,  Fresbyteriao,  tUl4 
Roman  Catholic  churchee  in  Ireland.  ' 

But  further,  every  itudent  is  actually  subjected  to  an  extent  of  reltg^ 
iout  superintendence  ouch  ae  ia  enforced  nowhere  else,  nnleei  it  be  oatf 
at  Oxford  and  C&thhridge.  No  matriculated  student  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  yeara  ia  permitted  to  reside  except  with  bia  parent  or  guard- 
ian, or  with  some  rehtion  or  IKend  to  whose  care  he  ehall  have  been 
committed  by  his  parent  or  guardian^  and  who  shall  be  approved  of  by 
the  president  of  the  college,  or  in  a  board ing-houae  licensed  by  the 
preaident  upon  a  certificate,  producedby  the  person  keeping  it,  of  moral 
and  religioua  character  from  his  clergyman  or  minister.  The  relation 
or  fVJend  to  whose  care  a  student  ia  committed  must  in  all  cases  formally 
accept  the  charge  ofhis  moral  and  religious  conduct.  Clergymen,  each 
approved  by  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  constituted  authority  of  hia 
church  or  religious  denomination,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  UeBM 
of  Residences,  to  have  the  moral  care  and  spiritual  charge  of  the 
students  of  their  reapective  creeds  residing  in  the  licensed  boarding- 
houses  ;  and  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  have  authority  to  visit  such 
board ing-bousea  for  the  purpose  of  aflording  religious  instruction  to  such 
students,  and  shall  also  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  of  the  authorities  of  their  respective  churohea, 
"to  make  regulations  for  the  due  observance  of  the  religious  duties  oP 
such  eludcnts,  and  for  securing  their  regular  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship." Finally,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  offenses  in  the  statutes  of 
each  college  for  which  it  is  enacted  that  any  student  shall  be  liable  to 
expulsion,  are  the  following  r  "1.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  for 
divine  worship  at  Buch  church  or  chapel  aa  shall  be  approved  by  hia 
parents  or  guardians;  2.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  retig- 
iouB  instruction  provided  for  students  of  his  church  or  denominalioQ  Id 
the  licensed  boBrding-bo*Be  in  which  be  may  reude." 
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■iboBt  2,900  itndBol^  Irdnnd  h«d  but  one,  wtd  ann  thi*  one  wm,  from  lla 

cODBtitutioD,  not  aroUable  for  the  uiCion  at  iaigo.  The  remit  was,  tbsC  of 
nearly  6,000,000  of  Bomflu  Catholita  In  Irdaotl,  abont  100  were  receiTiDg  u 
nnivereit;  ediKMwn. 

la  proTidiag  a  reioedf  fur  the  evil  thua  iluftinctl;  recognized,  Uir«e  oouraea 
were  opened  lo  the  l^;igliiture.  It  miglt  bave  opesDd  llio  omolumcott  of  TTic- 
itj  College,  Dublin,  to  all  ciaaaat  of  the  pniulti^oD  wiLhoutrdigiouidiniDctioDi 
or  again,  it  might  have  founded  colleges  lor  the  asraral  religious  communiticfl 
which  divide  the  countrj  amongst  them;  lanlij,  it  hod  the  alternative  of  ratab- 
lisliing  colleges  based  upon  the  principle  of  religious  cqualil; — colleges  which 
■boold  give  combined  secular  mitruction,  sod  nbiob,  whilst  they  alToriied 
bcijitiea  to  the  rarious  ministen  of  the  Christian  Ikith  to  leach  tbeir  reapective 
flocks,  should  Bteadilf  repudiate  alL  iateiferencc,  poaitire  or  negative,  with  the 
conaincntioui  scruplee  of  their  students. 

To  tlie  Srst  two  conrsoa  there  were  insuperable  objectiioB.  Trinity  CoU^;e 
was  a  Piuteatatit  fouadatioa,  endowed  for  the  propagation  of  the  FroteMaut 
futb,  and  more  especiallf  designed  as  a  nureory  Sir  Uie  clergy  of  Uie  Kslab- 
liabed  Church  in  Ireland,  The  attempt  to  opca  its  emohiments  to  Roman 
Cathohcs  and  Diasenteni,  not  to  spoalc  of  the  shock  it  would  have  given  lo  the 
senCimeDt  of  prt^ier^,  wouLl  have  called  forth  sucli.a,  gitiim  of  Froteatant  le«l- 
ing  as  would  have  rendered  it  wholly  ioipracticahlo-  . 

Not  only  was  tiie  combined  system  alone  teoablo  in  theory,  bat  its  prodigioua 
growth  had  shewn  ita  singular  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
It  was  this  oonaidoraliou  which  mainly  swayed  the  minds  of  the  QoTerament 
In  its  favor.  Tbey  are  the  crown  of  an  ediflce  designed  on  the  plMi  of  religioua 
equality,  and  which  muet  not  have  its  symmetry  marred  by  the  introduction  of 
•ny  thing  belerogeneons  to  its  great  idea. 

The  Arm  cailerion  of  the  success  of  tlie  Colleges  h,  of  course,  the  nomber  of 
students  n-ho  have  entered  them.  On  refcrtiiig  to  the  Caleodar  of  tlie  Queen'a 
University,  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  students  who  had  entered  the 
Queen's  Colleges  EKim  the  first  session  in  ISlO-fiO  to  Uarcli  iaS9,  amounted  to 
1786,  of  whom  1,265  were  matriculated,  521  non-maliiculated — that  is,  atudeuts 
who  have  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  and  do  not  pursue  all  the 
subjects  included  In  the  university  curriculum,  but  particular  courses  of  in- 
struction which  they  may  select 

The  only  sure  mMbod  of  delerminli^  the  qoeation  of  lulure  or  success  is  by 
comparison  with  some  institution,  the  portion  of  which  is  unchallcuged.  Wo 
will  take  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  number  of  students  who  entered  in 
Dublin  during  the  ten  yeara  mentioned  above  was  2,T45.  Ilence  the  ratio  of 
Ibe  average  annual  entrtmocs  of  the  institutions  compared  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  is  as  17S  to  27<L  Suub  an  average,  however,  would  do  iojusitce  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  the  numbers  of  which  are  steadily  increasing.  Thus  in  tlie 
year  ISQS-Gd,  196  new  students  entered,  while  in  1859-GO,  tiie  number  amounta 
to  207. 

If  lailure  can  not  be  predicted  of  tbe  Queen'a  Colleges  on  the  score  of  num- 
bers, no  more  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  failed  in  Iheir  great  object  of  ^ving 
nnited  education  to  the  youth  of  the  various  religious  persuasions.  In  the  ten 
yeat^  1S40-C9,  the  three  great  religious  communiUes,  which  make  up  the  bullc 
of  the  populalv>D,  are  thus  represented  among  the  matriculated  students : — 

^tabUalied  Church i!6 

Bonwn  Catholioa, 44i 

Presbyterians, 343 

While  the  297  student^  who  have  cntcrad  tbEi  yMr,  m  thni  dlattibntod-.-— 

Bstabliabed  Church, 60 

BonwD  Catholics, G9 

Presbyterinns, 69 

Other  denominatians, 19 

The  first  tiling  tliat  strikes  ua  In  reading  these  numbers  is,  that  the  Roman 
Catliolics  in  each  case  head  tlie  list 
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'  Ftmitog  to  the  qoaUt;  or  tlie  educatloi]  given  in  tbe  Queen's  ddkgCB,  on  this 
■core  but  little  needs  be  said  on  their  behalf  Tlie  campetenco  of  the  professors, 
has,  ve  believe,  never  been  questioned,  any  more  tlinn  their  zeal,  not  only  in 
niaintalntng  the  existing  standard  of  edacatlon,  bat  in  elevating  it  to  the  highest 
point  whicb  the  dretunsbtnces  <t  the  country  admit.  Hor  h&ve  their  exertions 
been  anrewarded.  yortunately,  on  this  subject,  v,-e  are  not  left  to  conjectare. 
We  have  seen  that  tliecompotitivcc^amiTiatJons  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  were 
(tet^md  to  be  B  leet  of  "  the  beat,  the  ino«t  Bberat,  the  most  Unified  education, 
whldi  the  countiy  provides ;"  and  a  carefol  study  of  the  papers  set  will  shovr 
tbae  the  examiners  have  not  willingly  let  them  ftll  below  this  trtandard.  The 
examinations  are  in  effect  Oatned  on  the  model  oF  those  to  which  in  the  unlver- 
Ales  oaudidatei  for  the  hlE^ntt  honors  at  the  close  of  their  nndei^tadimte 
conrss  are  subjected,  "niey  supply,  therefore,  a  &il  criterion  of  the  comparative 
elBdency  of  our  educational  inatiCutiona.  As  the  nuiverutiea  bring  Into  con- 
coarse  the  youth  of  their  afGlta^  colleges,  so  then  examinations  introduce  into 
■  stiQ  wider  arena  the  yonth  of  the  several  tmiversltiea.  It  is,  then,  with  juet 
pride  that  the  Queen's  UDLversity  appeals  to  the  ioct,  that,  in  ithis  competition, 
looking  merely  to  the  Tiumbcr  of  places  obtained,  H  stands  next  in  order  to  the 
Dniversitlee  of  Oifcrd,- Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  It,  however,  we  regard  the 
qnality  of  the  msweHngr,  the  renutt  Is  still  more  in  bvorof  the  Qoeen'a  Ulilver- 
ri^.  In  tlie  only  years  in  wlilch  the  UniversiliM  we  have  named  camo  into 
conBict,  Hte  average  answering  of  the  snccessflil  candidates  ftom  each  stood  aa 


Oxford, 1,9*8  1,988  S,103 

Cambridge, . . ; 2,062  3,207  2,020 

Dublin, 2,473  2,083  2,139 

Queen's  OniVBrsi^y, 1,965  2,261  2,160 

It  thus  appears  that  !n  the  last  two  years  the  candidates  ttaa  the  Qaeen's  Fni- 
verity  stood  first,  in  the  preceding  year  tliird,  m  the  list.  This  is  sufficiently 
striking,  but  wo  can  tiot  forbear  commemorating  a  rignol  instance  of  success  ob- 
tained by  one  of  the  Colleges.  It  will  bo  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
College  of  BelEist,  ttiat,  while  numbering  not  200  students,  it  bore  away  at  this, 
examlnntiou,  fW)ra  all  our  highest  seats  of  learning,  the  flret,  fourth,  and  ninth 
of  twelve  vacant  places.  So  much  for  the  direct  action  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
upon  the  country:  no  less  important  has  been  tlieir  indirect  Influence. 

1.  It  la  surely  more  than  a  chance  coincidence,  that  within  the  last  ton  years, 
nearly  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Dublin  has  been  changed ;  all 
the  IcaiUng  changca  being  approximations  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Nor  Is  it  merely  the  courses  of  study  which  have  been  revolutionized ; 
the  efflrfency  of  the  teaching  has,  in  the  samo  period,  been  vastly  increased. 

-  RMfessoriBl  chairs,  which  had  become  almost  sinecurca,  have  been  rehabilitated, 
and  raised  by  their  occupanto  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  usoftJness.  Can  we 
be  mistaken  in  attributing  this  reforming  spirit  to  the  emulation  of  tho  Queen's 
OoUoges,  or  in  discerning  the  same  influence  In  tho  Eberality,  which  has  recently 
endowed  Bcholarshipsin  the  same  University  (some  of  tUom  of  great  Talue,)open 
to  candidates  of  all  religious  persuimionR. 

2.  Such  has  been  the  silent  reuignltlon  wbidi  the  andent  Unlverd^  of  Ire- 
bind  hss  given  to  her  youthful  sister.  Elsewhere  the  recogmtion  has  been,  if 
not  more  obvknw,  more  avowed.  iBtheyearlSSB,  tho  Secretary  of  the  Queen's 
Dnlvenrttyreedved  a  letter  from  the  fUgins  Professor  of  Lnw  hi  the  Univendty 
of  Cambrldps  hi  wHeh,  after  TeqoeBthig-eonleB  of  the  University  Kiamination 
Papem  as  being  so  admirably  adapted  to  students  of  the  principles  of  law,  "  that 
1  sbooM  wish  to  make  use  of  them  as  mftoh  as  I  can,"  ho  adds—"  But  it  is  not 
only  In  their  law  papers  that  your  colleges  show  thrar  merit  and  otility.  Tha 
whole  system  of  education  pursued  by  you  is,  in  my  humble  ofrinion,  so 
good,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  times^  that  I  nneuely  ttvat  tbat  H  may  defy  aU 
opposition." 

3.  Tlirough  them  was  Srst  discovered  tbe  wrstched  MwUtiwi  <tf  mtannediate 
education  in  Ii^and.    *    *    Univwalties  without  schools  are  but  oastlea  in  the 
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The  ChaDcellorof  the  Queen's  TJniTersit^,  ontheoccuionof  cantiimDg 
Aegnna  on  the  12tb  of  October,  ISeO,  gpoke  u  follows  :— 

I  have  the  gnlification  of  bdng  able  to  sonaanoe  that  the  DoinlKr  of  the  atsdmta 
who  haire  paiaed  oar  aavenl  examinatkKii  for  the  cnircDt  year  euseeda  that  of 
thuae  K>  diitinsnuhed  Oo  any  previoda  oiwaiwii,  and  ia  rerj  mDL-h  in  adTanee  of 
that  of  1856,  Uie  largect  fiirmer  namber,  (hat  of  the  year  1858,  baTisg  been 
aevvaty-iii,  white  that  of  1B60  amonDla  to  eighty,  and  in  whioh  1  fold  an  iiwieaaa 
of  twenty-two  orer  the  namber  in  the  paat  year. 

Tho  total  DBinber  of  tfaoaa  whoie  nunca  were  aent  Id  h  oamdidatea  ibr  ezanua- 
■tion  at  thia  period  woa  aoniewhat  larger,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty>twa,  but 
of  thcM  a  oonaidaraUe  number  bilnl  tu  present  themselres  betLre  the  examineni, 
and  ■  few — aipo  In  all — allbough  coming  forward  for  eiainiiuition,  ban  not  been 
fband  by  the  examinen  to  ba  lofiiciaDtly  qualified.  I  tniat  that  oo  a  fotiire  ooca- 
aioD  they  will  appear  before  na  with  br  bettrr  anoceaa.  In  addition  Is  the  aatia- 
.  lactJon  derived  from  thii  inercaae  in  the  enniber  of  oar  eandidalea,  I  am  happy  to 
,  be  able  to  add  that  our  examtncra  generally  teetiry  to  a  high  Mtnifard  ef  qaa&fiea- 
tian  being  erinced,  as  well  by  those  who  have  aa(nprt(4for^waial  hooonwbjr 
the  entire  claaa  of  iuecemM  atndenta.  The  uttlmiity'lMKita,  nomiating  oC 
mednb  and  pecuniary  prixea,  hare  been  attaint  ky  OMeM)j-%re  at  lln  atMMi 
present  at  the  euminslioDi,  and  hi*  Bxodlency  the  lAd-Uentmaot  haa  beMi 
pleued  to  aiaeiit  to  the  reqneat  of  the  aanMe,  tltal  he  wari4  fi  i—iiiallj  d^Tcr  to 
the  amweaaAi]  candidates  Ihoae  gr«[i<^lD);etid«iicaaof  tbs|r«bilki»  aDdindtalry. 
8ii  gmduak-s  of  other  nniverMties  hnTo  been  admitCsd'l^  Ibeaenate  to  lake  coic- 
reaponding  degrees  in  thia,  whivh  will  acoordlngly  be  raafwred  npoo  them.  Tha 
Colletcn  were  first  opened  fur  the  ri^cepliun  of  studenta  in  the  year  1849,  audit 
la  only  eight  years  siDoe  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  of  the  Queen's  Uairersitjr 
to  ciiiirer  degrees  waa  held  in  thia  hall.  In  tha  colleges  tho  total  noniber  of 
matriculated  stodeDti,  including  those  of  the  current  collfginte  year,  has  amoanteJ 
to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  ;  the  number  c^  students  wba 
have  not  matrioulsled,  but  who  have  resorled  lo  the  oo!leg«  for  rDstniclion  in 
TBriona  branches  of  knowli-dge,  hu  been  Sre  hundred  and  seventy.  Thus,  very 
nearly  two  Ihoaaand  individuals  have  entered  either  as  maUionlaled  or  non-matriea- 
laled  students  in,  1  msy  say,  tha  first  ten  years  of  their  existence,  aod  Ae  nnio- 
bers  attending  the  superior  classes  in  the  colleges  in  thia  year  ■  Gvs  hundred  ml 
forty-iix.  In  the  University  we  have  in  iho  eight  ynui  of  its  actioa  ajwitlsj  'to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  inelndlng  those  presented  to  ns  to-da^,  the  Mai 
namber  of  one  hundred  and  nine^-eight ;  to  that  of  Doalor  of  HadieiiMt  viotif- 
tliree ;  and  to  that  of  Maater  of  Arta,  Gfty-two.  We  have  gnntad  totwD  llJa 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  to  eleven  that  of  Bsohelor  in  that  &eut^.  Tho 
names  of  three  handred  and  Sfly-sii  rradnates  in  enoh  of  the  Tarioua  degress  have 
thus  been  placed  on  the  roll  of  ifae  University,  while  our  minor  distinotJons  of 
diplomaa  in  engineerJag,  law,  and  sgricutture,  have  been  oon(t;rred  respectively  on 
forty-seven  students.  In  regard  lo  the  meet  important  of  the  social  rtlatlon*  OT  the 
oammunity — perhaps  I  meet  rather,  ihuugh  reluctantly,  say,  die  moot  promioent 
of  their  differences,  that  which  arises  from  iho  varying  forms  of  religimiswondiip— 
the  number  of  the  collegiate  students  represent  ^1  the  clsssea  hito  whirt,  ra  this 
particular,  ourpnpuktiim  etands  divldtd.  The  members  of  the  BMaUisbed  Chnreli, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  PresbyteHans,  the  Wnileyans,  the  CoTenanlers,  the  In- 
dependents, the  Seceders,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends— all  in  greater 
or  Ina  proportion.  OS  might  be  expveted  from  their  rstalivennmbakui  each  loSaliiy, 
have  had,  and  have,  their  Tepraenlatirea  In  this  ooitntMHi  body  of  OBoraated  sCa- 
dents;  and  the  general  benefit  of  oar .  oolkgiola  and  uaiTsrsiCy  iTsteol,  aa  they 
have  been  ft>aely  offtrsd  to  all  davaa  of  our  ieUow-aobjeeta,  have  l^  all  been  tfana 
Iteely  aooepted  and  enjoyed. 
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Austria  Iih  a  ayaieia*  of  education  which,  from  the  village  school  to  tha 
vniveraity,  )■  ffn^iuhxuly  open  to  bU,  and  which,  in  all  its  depnrtmcnta,  it 
bnaed  on  reli^on,  Aad  ^vwned  mod  molded  by  tho  Stiite.  Its  univers-ilitr 
U  secured  not  bj  dircoL  iuniwuIumi,  bs  in  PniBtiia,  but  by  enactments  whico 
render  a  eerttAoaU  nf  Bohool  UtendaDOe  and  educational  proficiency  neces- 
sary to  etereiK  ■  tiada,  or  be  etapleyed  as  a  wotk(nan,t  to  engage  in  the 
terrice  of  the  9ute  in  hny  capacity,  or  to  be  mnrried.  BosidtH  this,  it  is  nude 
the  Interest  of  the  wMllby  landholdera  to  contribute  liberally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  1«nanta  and  the  poor,  by  throwing  upon  them  the  support  of 
the  pauper  population. 

All  the  iiislitutions  for  education  are  under  the  enperrinon  of  a  Board  or 
Counuil  (the  Hof-studien  Commission)  at  Vienna,  composed  of  laymen  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  nod  at  the  head  of  which  a  Minister  of  Public  Instrue- 
tion  W4»  placed  in  1848.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  body  to  investigate  all  com- 
pLunts  against  theae  institutions ;  suggest  and  prepare  pinna  of  improve- 
nuil,  and  4M>unael  iJie  crown  in  all  mailers  referred  to  them.  Under  them 
is  a  gradiwted  system  of  superintendence,  to  be  exercised  jointly,  by  the 
MvU  and  apiiitaol  authorities  in  the  various  subdivisiooa  of  the  empircL 
The  Uihop  and  Ma  consistory,  jointly  with  the  limdestelle,  has  charge  of  oil 
the  eeholuMie  institutions  of  the  diocese;  theruruldean,  jointly  with  the  krei- 
aamt^Af  those  of  a  district;  the  parochial  iucumbent,  and  the  civil  oommia- 
enry,  thoMe  of  n  pariHh.  This  general  arran^ment  has  reference  to  the 
Catholic  estiblishment ;  bat  the  proper  authorttiea  of  the  Protestant,  Gtvek, 
and  Hebrew  cinirches  are  substilnled  for  those  of  the  Catholic,  for  all  that 
re^ardiH  the  members  of  their  several  communions. 

There  are  sin  clnsaea  of  schools  anbjocted  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
educatiou-board ;  namely,  the  populnr,  the  gymnosiol,  the  philosophical,  the' 
medieo-chirurgical,  the  juridical,  and  the  theolosical.  The  four  last  of  theaa 
furu)  seponitely  the  objects  of  various  spccinf  institutions ;  and,  combined 
to ssi her,  they  constitute  the  four  fnuultius  of  the  univeriiitlc^ 

The  gymnasium  is  the  sclioal  for  uIossW  learning,  mathematics,  and  el^ 
mentory  philosophy. 

The  popular  schoola  eomprehend  the  ostablUhmeBta  of  vorioos  degrees. 
In  which  inHtruetion  is  impartadof  a  more  prareliual  character,  to  those  whose 
fltnlion  in  life  does  not  tit  them  for  the  study  of  the  leonwd  languages.  The 
lowest  of  th&M  are  the  vatts-schu^  or,  a*  they  are  often  temed,  the  trivial 
or  ihu  Qermaa  schools,  established,  or  intended  t«  be  eatoblisfaed,  in  every 
d'istrict  or  pnrisli  of  town  or  county,  for  the  primary  instruction  in  retij^on 
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and  monliiy,  rMding,  wriAig,  ud  loeftnata.  In  tke  iaivtr  piuetm  mn  tima 
numeroua  u^er  idiooli,  haupl-iekulen,  whereia  a  MBiavhti  more  exteDd«d 
«ducBlioD  is  given,  for  persona  deugned  Cor  tbe  meahankal  arts  and  oth^ 
KmiluT  purauila.  Tlieeo  have  an  u^per  elasa  ooUed  WiadeThoIangB-aebiilaa, 
or  Repetition  SchooU,wlK>  receive instructioniD drawing,  elementary  geotm- 
etry,  and  se<igTaphy,  and  with  it  is  combioed  a  Narma]  Si^ol  for  tothciw 
in  [lie  volkB-Bchulen.  In  the  larger  towns  are  also  commercial  academies^ 
termed  real-schtilen,  in  wliich  are  coinpriaed  two  divimons  of  icholara:  the 
one  general,  rwelving  inBlruction  io  aocouDtv,  gec^fraphy,  and  history;  the 
other  anccLiI,  having,  in  addilion  Hereto,  leaahers  in  Iraok-keetnng'  and  tba 
principlea  of  trnde  lor  mercantile  pupils,  in  natural  hiatoiy  and  rural  econ<K 
my  for  those  intended  for  agncnltural  life,  in  mat  hematics,  chemistry,  and. 
principles  of  art  for  students  in  the  hiuher  arta,and  in  varioue  foreign  Ian- 
gu.i^ca,  especially  English,  French,  and  Italian,  for  thaoo  who  msy  dain  to 
receive  Huch  instruction.  In  the  uiUa-icAuien  girls  aretau^il,eMept  inram 
inatancea,  ID  Bcparote  rooma  from  the  boys;  audfbrtka  Hipeiioi  inatnuiiaii 
of  femalcH  there  ore  distinct  establisluiMnU.ooiTMpQndMig  wilfa  Uw  ihoitpfe 
ickulen  and  real-^kulen  of  tlie  boys,  many  of  tima  waMgod  and  diieeted 
by  certain  communities  of  nuns,  which  are  ei^>«cially  pceecTVed  for  the  pat>- 
pose  of  education.  Indnatrial  Hchoola  of  raitooa  laaoM,  •nd  for  both  eeioet 
are  uIbo  in  some  ports  combined  with  these  more  gvoanledoeational  iiwli- 
tutions ;  but  the  expeneea  attending  sodi  MlaUialimente  preveirt  their  beug 


The  catahiishmeDta  thoa  last  described  conatitnte  tiie  elaea.  of  popular 
I  achoola.  The  next  above  these  are  the  gymaasiali  of  which  there  are  on^ 
or  two,  or  sevenl,  in  each  district,  accor£og  to  the  extent  of  ita  populatioa. 
The  pupils  of  the  gymnasium  am  divided  into  several  clasaea:  tbe  eailtw 
ones  ore  taught  in  religion,  moral  philosophy,  elementary  matbematica  and 
physics,  and  Latin  piiilology.  To  theae  aubjecta  are  added,  for  tbe  more 
advanced  cloaaeH — portly  as  pufect  course*  at  (he  Kymnasiuio,  and  partly 
.  aa  introductory  to  the  higher  iaatruction  in  the  aame  Drancheaattfaelyc«utB 
1  or  university — gcjierul  history  (and  especially  tjiat  of  Analria),  claasiBal  lit> 
erature,  Greek  philology,  wathelics  (namely,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  a  knowL- 
«dge  of  the  line  arts),  and  the  hi.ttory  of  philosophy.  Above  the  gynuu^ 
■him  are  tbe  eight  universities  of  Prague,  Vienna,  Padua,  Pavia,  XiMtik«s^ 
GrdlE,  Olmutz,  and  Innspruck ;  to  whiiSi  must  be  added  the  Hungarian  uw- 
vendty  at  Pesth.  These  ore  divided  into  two  orders — those  of  Pragae,  Vi- 
enna, Padun,  Pavia,  and  Peslh,  are  of  the  first,  having  chairs  for  ell  tbe  foar 
faculties  of  theology,  bw,  medicine,  and  philosonhy;  the  olhera  have  a 
•mailer number — as,  for  instance,  Gratz,  whkh  has  out  three,  having  do  jwo- 
feaaorship  of  medicine,  and  Lemberg,  ^hich  has  only  two.  In  further  ad- 
dition, according  to  circunialancea  and  localities,  profcusorahips  are  estalv 
lished,  either  at  the  gymnasium,  the  lyceum,  or  the  univerwty,  in  the  It.iliaii 
-And  Oriental  languagw,  in  Ibeoreticid  agriculture,  aatronomy,  ebemislTj 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  science. 

In  most  of  the  provincial  cap'tija,  where  no  univei">jty  exiats  (in  such 
towns,  for  Inatanco,  as  Linz,  lisyaach,  KUgenfurt,  d^c),  tliere  Is  an  insllla- 
tJon,  under  the  name  of  ijceiun,  which  answers  (he  purpose  of  a  minor  nui- 
veraity;  wherein  public  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  some  or  ailof  IIk 
four  faculties,  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  The  d^rtt  cannot,  in* 
deed,  be  taken  at  the  lycemn  in  any  of  tbe  fiiculliea;  but  eertiGcatca  mof 
be  there  obtained,  which  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  thoan  of  the  universitiea, 
for  a  large  number  of  coses  wlwre  certilieatee  are  required,  and  for  veutlu 
who  require  them  not,  the  education  of  the  lyceum,  extending  as  it  ooea  t* 
the  highest  Greek  and  LaUn  classics,  and  natural  philoihipby,  anawem  ^Tcry 
purpose  of  general  education.  Of  these  lyceums,  there  are,  in  tbe  eoipira, 
twenty-three  under  Roman  Catholic  direction;  besides  eleven  Proteataa^ 
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Lntharan  or  Calrtafad,  ud  one  UBHariin.  Tor  tlie  intrtniction  of  tlie  Hn- 
breiv  labjectB  there  m*  fymnaBtBiiw  and  other  Mhools,  wherein  the  wime 
boaka  are  read  as  iitthe  genanl  estabHfihments  ot  the  empire,  except  onhr 
that  wortM  of  Jewish  are  snbsUtirted  Kir  thoae  of  Christian  theology.  In 
■peeiAl  branehea  of  knowledge,  tlto  eoTernment  estabibhnients  are  very  nu- 
DWToas:  mediml  and  anrg;^  aeademles,  elerleal  academieB,  polytechiuo 
■eiioola,  militaiy  inatitatioDS  in  til  bnochee,  and  a  eolle^  for  the  Eiaatem 
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e  pt^lar  aclioola  an  Inepeetcd  and  directed  by  the  parochial  ineuin- 
bmt,  who,  vilh  a  view  to  this  doty,  U  boond  to  receive  fnstmction,  previous 
to  hb  indnction  to  a  benefice,  hi  the  Bvatem  of  scholastic  management,  or, 
aailialenned  in  thelangaage-of  Ae  eaiBts,tbe  ■ctence  ofpaiiagogy.  He  is 
i«quirod,  si  leaat  twice  a  week,  at  certain  fixed  hours,  to  examine  Hnd  cate^' 
ehi^  the  pu^ls,  and  to  impart  to  them  retigioua  inatntctlon ;  the  parish  or 
district  being  obliged  to  provide  him  with  a  carriage  for  that  pnrpoxc,  when 
the  schools  to  bO'VfMt«4  are  dinbint^m  hiare^dence.  He  oraeifl  ramovala 
from  lover  to  bigtiM-olatMS,  and  grants  those  certUicates,  withont  which  no 
pupil  can  pass  f roa  tin  myvUr  eobool  to  the  gynmaiiQro.  He  is  bound  to 
render,  periodically,  stattBtioal  and  discriminating  retams  on  the  state  of  the 
schools,  both  to  tHs  spirilnd  snperior  and  to  the  hrelaamt;  to  urge  on  pa- 
rents lbs  gmX  Importsnce  of  education  to  thdr  offspring;  and  to  supply 
books  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pmefanse  them,  and  clothes  (so  far  as  tiia 
poor  fund  or  private  contribation  may  enable  bin)  t«  do  so)  to  such  aa,  for 
want  of  cluthlag,  are  prerenled  attending  the  schools.  Where  children  of 
liferent  creeds  are  intermixed  In  one  school,  religions  instruction  and  eat^- 
chization  U  confined  to  tlie  lost  bonr  of  the  mominff  and  afternoon  attend- 
ance, during  wliich  ho9r  the  non-Romanists  are  dismissed,  to  receive  instmo- 
tion  elsewFiitre  from  their  re^Mctlve  putton;  but  where  the  number  of 
non-Romaniits  is  sufficiently  graat  to  support  a  separate  school,  the  minister 
of  that  persuasion,  whatever  it  may  be,  b  charged  exclusively  with  the  soma 
daliei  SK,  in  the  general  schools,  are  imposed  on  the  pariah  priest  To  min- 
i-«ter«  of  nil  professions  an  eqmil  reeourse  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  ordinances, 
allowed  t«  the  aid  of  the  poor  fund  and  of  the  grants  from  the  kreisamt  If 
the  schools  be  loodistunt  or  too  numerous  for  the  proper  supeAision  of  the 
local  miniitter,  a  senarate  instmclor  Is  tuunod  by  the  bishop,  or,  if  the  school 
be Froleelnnt,  by  the  provincial  superintendent;  and,  fortiie  visitors  of  all 
detiominalions,  the  expense  of  a  carringe  is  equnllv  borne  by  the  public. 
Except  In  the  points  above  enumemted,  the  parochial  minister  has  no  power 
toi  act,  but  only  to  report  j  in  all  those  connected  with  defects  or  deGciencica 
of  the  bvildings,  he,  in  conjunction  wiUi  the  civil  comnrissory,  reports  to  the 
krsi'^amt,  and  in  those  of  merely  scholastic  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  con. 
dnct  of  the  teachers,  he  addresses  his  remarks  to  the  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trieu 

The  teachers  at  all  Hie  popular  schools  are  re<[nlred  to  produce  testjmo- 
Dials  from  the  Normal  Scnoot  at  which  they  have  been  instructed,  and  to- 
ceive  their  appointment  from  the  diocesan  consistory,  or  trota  the  provincial 
chief  of  any  special  religions  for  which  Ihey  nny  be  intended,  but  require 
'In  all  cttses  the  oonflmalkni  of  the  Isndestelle.  They  are  provided  with 
residences  attached  to  the  schools;  together  with  tted  stipends  during  rood 
health  and  good  conduct,  and  ore  allowed  superannuation  pensions,  wnich, 
if  they  shall  have  served  fbr  a  period  often  years,  are  extended  to  their  wid- 
ows, and  to  their  orphans  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Eiich  district  has  an  au/srter,  or  inmctor  (named  by  the  bishop  from 
among  the  parochial  clergy  holding  benehces  therein),  vttn  compiles  detailed 
etatemonts  on  every  point  connected  with  edncotlon,  for  his  spirilonl  snpe> 
nor,  and  for  the  kreisamt  Once  a  year  he  makes  a  tour  of  personal  Inspco- 
ti«n,  examines  the  pufols,  distiibotes  rewards  to  the  best  scholon,  and  snpw- 
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Tfaaa  *Hke  both  the  mnirtrfiod  the  tfrih^wj  mottt^tttiMytatotajyOtt 
rale,  ilwt  (bow  books  only  alialt  be  uted,  aad  tkate  uirtruetionB  on^  b* 
eiren,  which  hove  been  eomaandei  by  UBjparial  •tot.    Above  tbeae  dialrlct 

'  Hupectont,  each  dioceae  haa  »  hiKbar  offiaw,  under  the  ruuna  of  o6erav/(cA«r, 
or  innpector-general,  wtio  la  named  by  liw  orown,  Mtd  k  in  moat  cuaaa  ■ 
Hieaiber  of  the  cathedral  chiptar.  Hi*  anpeniBion eitenda  not  to  the  wfti- 
ickultit  only,  but  olao  to  llie  reoJ  lod  tba  kawt^dttilati  and  for  these  pa> 
poaea  he  ia  the  diilrict.itimc(or  for  tiie  city  (rf^hla  reaideace,Brd  the  tiupert- 
or-general  for  the  whole  moeeHa.  He  is  tbe  offioial  referee,  whoae  Dpioion 
the  combtory  are  bound  to  demand  in  eiwry  eieiciae  of  their  educational 
fimctiona,  and  bv  whom  they  are  in  &ct  prioeipMlly  guided ;  aiDca  eveiy 

'  matter  wbnein  (oeir  BentiaieDta  maT  not  agree  with  iua,  moat  be  referred 
t»  the  decision  of  the  laodmtelle.    He  rTimiiTn  and  ewtifiea  leachera  for 

'  yprtntment  by  the  eonnatory ;  receivea  ifuartarl;  italeiiMnta  to  all  detaila 
Vfrin  h(a  aubcfdinale  inapectora,  and  embediea'lbeiB  'inte  general  reporto, 
fbr  the  landeatetle  and  Nie  crown;  finalist  aa  ovpetviaor  of  qMritnal  in- 


■tniction,  be  examineB  eandidalea  for  otdata,  ■nAnaviMaifor  mooaelio  vowa, 
and  grants  certain  testimonials  of  proficlenay.whiab  an  indii^eiiaable  for 


To  the  episcopal  eoniiilontK,  headed  by  the  bishop,  >^  committed  the 

EinemI  aiipenii-ion  of  ail  the  schotostii:  concema  of  fhti  diocese,  the  regit- 
lions  of  mattera  of  discipline,  the  eommuniiAlion  (ft  ihstruction,  and  the 
bivestigntion  of  delinquencies.  It  ie  a  part  of  their  ntnetieiis  to  order  the 
erection  of  schools,  to  appoint  the  teachers,  to  authoriie  the  payment  of 
pennons  to  leachera  in  siclinees  or  in  age,  and  to  Ihffr  widows  and  orpbana, 
when  entitled  to  them  ;  but  in  the»e  pointa,  aa  in  all  others  which  iuTolve 
any  exercise  of  real  authority,  patronage,  or  {nfluenc<^  their  arts  are  invalid 
witbout  the  conlirmation  of  the  landestelle.  For  tlie  professers  of  non- 
Romonist  creeds,  these  respective  fimotiona  ore  dischar^d  in  their  sertral 
gradations  by  officers  of  their  own  persuasion,  llie  Protestant  seniors  nnd 
taperimendenU  nro  the  district-inepectora  and  the  provincial  inapt>ctors-gen- 


eral  for  their  respective  communities;  and  the  functions  of  the  diocesan 
•onsistorics  ore  transferred  to  the  central  Calvinistlc  and  LutheniB  consisU 
ories  at  Viefca. 

The  BchooU  of  hiffher  degree,  the  Gymnaaium,  the  Lyceum,  the  Theo- 
logical Seminan,  and  the  UniveiBity.  are  all,  as  well  as  the  populur  ecb^ols, 
more  or  lesssuqected  to  the  supervision  of  the  diocesan  ana  his  conaiatgry; 
but  these  depend  more  immediatdy  on  the  ednoatioaal  board  at  Vienna. 
Over  each  of  them  preaidea  a  dtreotor,  who  is  obaiged  with  the  gBiwnl  saon. 

Tment,  in  point  botii  of  discipline  and  instruction,  acting  under  the  orders 
the  board,  or  the  edicts  ef  the  emperor.  The  various  profeasora  and 
teachers  ore  all  either  named  or  approved  by  the  kndestelte,  or  the  ed«c»- 
tionnl  board ;  the  some  discriminating  precautions  being  adopted  as  otlhe 
popular  schools,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  who  profess  non- 
Romish  creeds.  In  every  station,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  eduention, 
the  pupils  nru  (ftibjected  to  half-yearly  examinations  by  ftuthoriied  visitors; 
and  from  the  resuU  of  tbeae  ex^OfinMions,  as  well  as  from  the  testimonials 
which  each  ia  bound  to  produce. an  to  moral  coaduct,aadalso  as  to  religious* 
knowledge  from  the  nunisteroE  hia  eommumoo,  tbe  director  forms  the  r^ 
ports  which  ore  fumiehed  to  the  gcnemmenl. 

For  theereettoa  otpapuiar  eehoola,  certain  rules  ore  laid  down  whksh  in< 
sore  their  erection  as  occasion  may  require.  Although  u«  ordinancea  eon^ 
pel  eduealioB,  yet  the  inducements  heldioutto  deure  it  are  so  great,  that  for 
schools  of  this  descriplion  there  is  a  constjinlly  increitsing  demand,  partly 
arising  from  the  people  themselves,  and  partly  instigntod  by  the  apirituaiand 
civil  authorities  \  and,  {ndecd,  ao  urgent  hnre  of  iMe  yean  been  i^i^ioniiona 
to  this  effect,  that,it'has  become  n  usual,  although  not  unfreraBl  prootiaa,  to 
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nqulre  of  the  pRriduonen,  or  the  lnhabit»nta  of  the  dutrkt  petitioniiiE,  thtt 
,   I,  ,-   t. ......     ,     -  hwUiv  MMHuent  to  bew  the  wbohor* 

eXMnmH:    An«r  tbe  looalit j 
anfi<eher  nnd  the  hreisnmt,  itdepend*  on  the  bnde^e1}e  to  iMne  the  di 


thoj  ahall  bind  thMiselfea  by  twhwUiv  mm 

purtlon  of  the  attendaiM  eXMnMeK    ARh-  tbe  looalit j  has  been  fiz«d  by  Ih« 


that  the  school  be  bnilt ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  luw  then  provides  for  ila 
mrtuitooB  erection  and  completjon.  The  lord  of  the  soil  is  bound  to  grant 
the  land  and  the  mnterinlB;  the  inhsbitanta  of  the  dietrict  to  supply  the  !»• 
bor;  and  the  patron  of  the  paiochiil  benefice  the  internal  tittingii-iip;  all 
Bubsequent  refMiirs,  as  (veil  oe  the  hiring  of  bnildinijp  for  temporary  Meom* 
modation,  being  a  charge  on  these  three  parLie»  jointly. 

Notwithstanding,  howarer,  these  ample  provuions  for  ffeneral  ednoatioiit 
h  will  be  readily  coaoeived.  that  in  a  couaCry  where  cartalD  claaaaa  poatasa 
Inrge  peeuniary  meana  and  high  aristoonriie  feelings,  instmetion  cannotilM 
ttbM>lut«ly  eonflned'to  poUia  ieatittitionB.  In  Viannaand  other  eilka,  mapy 
Mademic  eatabliibnmna  of  a  Hperiw  order  eklat,  endowed  in  the  EOMMer 
of  our  pnMie  aehools ;  «nd  m  theae,  or  in  the  echools  of  ibe  moiiasteriea  be- 
fore neationed,  whenin  boardura  are  penniUed  to  be  reeeifed,  or,  finally, 
under  private  tutor*  in'tWr  own  ftuniliea,  a  lai^  portion  of  tbe  higher 
eloaees  reoeive  their  edmtatieii. 

In  addition  to  the  ubovc  summary  of  the  lyiteni  ol'  primary  schoola 
in  Austria,  we  present  b  few  particular*  as  to  the  irupeclbn  of  tanch- 
era  and  achooU.  The  law  requires  that  every  district  inspector,  or  over- 
■eer,  must  lake  cure — 

1.  That  hisdisUieliaiDpplied  villi  arafBoienlDnmber  of  achodl-bnildiiiip;  and 
for  this  end,  he  it  antwiverBd,  in  coajuuctiou  with  the  villsgo  or  (own  msgistroua, 
U>  levy  a  ichuol-fslB  uixin  [Iw  bosKliolderi  <^  hi>  diiltiot. 

2.  Tbu  all  the  new  sehool-buildiuga,  wbich  an  erfoti-d  Trom  time  to  time  in  his 
district,  ore  built  in  healUiy  ailuaijoiu,  nol  near  any  noiny  warkihopa,  or  any 
•wainp  or  bad  bihcIIs  ;  ihat  the  ulaH-roums  ore  built  ocourdin);  lo  the  plaiw.  H'biuh 
have   been  urescribed   by  gurcraineati  that  tbe  cIa»-rouiiu  are  Wvll  (iruvided 

.  with  deaka,  furuu,  writing-buerds,  nia|«,  and  ntl  necwary  Mboul  apparatus. 

3.  Tliat  the  Hliool-buiUintp  are  kept  in  good  repair,  well  and  freqaenlly  white 
washed,  aod  well  wurmud  and  lighted. 

4.  'Hiat  a  trood  and  luitable  bonae  is  prorided  for  the  teachers  and  thuir  fhmi- 
Ea,  and  that  it  is  kept  in  a  good  eonditiun  and  fit  for  their  uie. 

5.  That  tbe  cure  of  each  pari^  r^pilariy  impeoTs  bis  eahool ;  that  be  wateliea 
(he  unndttol  and  ehnracler  of  the  Kacher;  that  he  exaniints  the  soholan  &•- 

d  thai  he  wda  the  leaohcr  bjr  hia  annael,  advice,  and  issiitBnro 
It  the  pariahlonun  send  all  their  ohildra.  wbe  are  between  the  age*  cf 
■u  ana  iwelw,  lo  BBhool  rt^idarly,  and  Ihal  they  pay  the  weekly  •choul-feeB  in  a 
togular  nuuaer. 

7.  That  aach  parocblal  magistrate  ia  lealnua,  in  enlhrcing  a  r^nbir  sohool  at- 
tendance, in  auppurting  the  tuacbeis,  and  in  protecting  iJiem  tram  the  leaai  dianB- 
feaJal  ircUmeot. 

S.  That  regular  periodical  reports  of  the  state  and  progreaa  of  the  achooh  in  his 
diatrirt  are  Tonvarded  lo  the  coonly  educational  mi^wtrates ;  who,  in  their  tarn,  ore 
requirud  lo  Ibruurd  a  general  report  of  Ihu  progresi  of  eduoation  in  the  whtde 
country  to  the  Miuister  uT  Educallon  in  Vienna. 

By  tlicM!  mcana  ibe  ifovernment  in  Vienna  is  rDfcnned  crery  year  of  the  actual 
Biaie  and  pn^^m  of  edocation,  (hrongboui  every  parish  cJ  their  great  empire ;  of 
the  wants  and  dlfficalliee  of  ihcae  diecrteti  which  leqniie  aaiatanoe ;  of  the  reaolla 
of  penicular  eiperiinent*  in  particular  sebeols,  hi  theremolaBt  provinoeB;  and  of 
the  actual  number  of  chlldna  in  eaeh  oauiiqr,wha  have  ik4  sltsodcd  the  dassta 
with  auffieienl  regukrily. 

Blnch  inspeetor  must  visit  all  the  primary  schools  in  his  dlBtrict  at 
least  once  cveiy  year. 

For  this  paifMsa  he  ia  required  to  divide  all  the  adwoia  ia  hia  dirtriet  into  two 
parts,  aad  to  visit  one  of  thva  in  the  latur  part  of  oca  y«ar,  wd  in  tke  eatly  fu\ 
if  Ihe  Buoaeediiv  year,  so  a*  to  sea  sadi  aobool  ia  spring  aod  winter  alternately. 
80 
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.-:  Db  mnwM  a  nqdnd  to  gtM  nbBe 
liim  tv  tmU  My  Mbool,  »d  sf  tka  dar  >pw  iiWtb  ks  vi 
'  Hbs  Itm  rcf  oru  iha  piiKJ«i»1  nn^rilia,  tb*  nt^n 
the  Mhaol  btluig^  and  •  «auiilM«  (f  dm  bnwtlMUen  dC  4W  pvUi,  t 
,  «utatibaewiDiiu&»,aiidknFOMKpnul^<>o«a7<tfthMapancmB,'irhoalaenH 
JusMclrwitluut  Miii&otorj  ocdml  11m  ovonecr  li  N^ninMl  to  viiM  iawa  tlrt 
■wmn  of  the  ubaenteca,  In  order  that  (be  nMfpMrttea  Biay  be  iDfecmed,  ud  laaf 
iiDMa  ■  keil  fine  to  which  thiir  ahMOMe  Nndcn  tbm  liaUa. 

The  Uocher  «  required  by  )«« lo  gits  all  hta  oUldrai  notiee  of  tba  d^, « 
vfaich  the  oxaminaliuD  will  I^a  place,  and  to  Mdv  then  all  to  attcod  at  a  oaiiata 
Iwur.  He  M  aba  reqnjml  In  taring  the  book,  faiwhkii  the  daily  abatotMS  an 
lurked  domi,  the  oof^-baAa  aad  «»»■■■  of  iba  MMara,  dte  nwnlhlj  reghctr 
,af  the  way,  is  which  eaoh  eluld  hn  Mtrndcd  to  bii  weaik,  ao  aeeomrt  of  the  prog- 
KCB*  dt*  iiliwia  hara  mada  In  the  aewaal  lalqecli  of  taatiaeliaa,  and  any  notea  or 
nUerwHkM  he  say  have  nada  hi  haBMe-hooklWdMinqpeetar.    Thneeevcral 

th* — fn*- 1 —  It"  i-*—  .h-^.— —  i^  a- j-ui.  .,.-j—ri..  .-J  -^ !-^ 

hv  hi«.  The  koowledga  that  tbia  will  be  Am  adawdlte  both  achnlari  aud 
leaaheie,  aa  oMh  ie  aa  nnwilling  to  be  rafirared  ttt  OBalMaiaB  ar  iuooBpetaBOf , 
f»  1^  b  aanooB  to  be  prwwid  for  bidartry  and  ^ilL 

Tbe  Uw  next  direeta  each  orerwcr — 

1,  To  eiamine  what  ohaiaoler  the  teacher  ha  bona  ia  Imb  ■nhborhood  |  bow 
he  acta  tovmi  hia  aohi^an,  and  tuward  thnac  who  lite  ahcal  faiB  |  whether  he 
ttacha  ikiUfollr  or  not ;  what  melhodaef  teaebiDrbapaaMKat  whelht*  bei*  IB- 
^ualripo*  attd  >*>lk>aa  in  hia  w<ck,  and  wbetbaa  .he  oMAiaMM  to  aim  a*  aetfin- 
protemeoL 

S.  To  examine  tb*  regtalen  of  the  achoiJ,  and  (o  ohearre,  hew  cAen  eaoh  diild 
has  b»n  abKnt  from  tbe  dawea  ;  to  obHTre  the  mannen  of  the  ohildren  in  the 
daneaand  in  the  ptaj-grofuid,  (be  manner  in  which  dieyanawer  the  qneMlonapat 
to  them,  their  denkranor  to  one  another  and  to  tbdr  teaohen,  thor  qipearanM, 
dcanlineH,  and  the  itsta  of  their  beallli. 

3.  TooUcrre  what  imertat  the  poriabiiHicnandparaitatakeiB  theatateof  tbe 
achuol,  and  in  the  ednoalioa  of  their  children  ;  how  <kr  they  init  tbe  teacher  to 
•ecure  a  reK"'*'  attendance  ;  what  Bicuaei  thej  genetally  make  &r  the  QeeMiDaal 
abaoncee  of  their  uhildren ;  with  what  degree  of  rc^ieot  thejr  treat  tbe  leacbeie  | 
Bud  whether  they  pay  the  weekly  achml-pence  regularly. 

4.  To  ubeerve  the  atata  of  the  achoul-baildinga,  whether  ih^  are  bailt  in  * 
henlthy  locality,  and  after  a  good  and  reawniable  plan  ;  whether  Ihe  UHM-vooMe 
arc  dry  and  light;  whether  Ibey  are  furnished  with  aaOieleiit  aohoel-appBatia  j 
and  vlielher  they  are  lupplitid  with  laffident  qoantitiea  of  fuel  Ibr  tbe  daily  oai- 
•uni prion  during  winter. 

5.  Whether  the  religiou  mimaten  of  tlie  lect,  to  which  the  tn^ority  of  (he 
achotan  belnngi,  Tisitii  and  inipevli  Ihe  KboaU'IaMea  otlMij  whether  he  Ireata  tlie 
teacben  in  a  wiae  and  jndicioa*  manner  ;  whether  he  naee  hn  infloeooe  ainolig 
the  parent!  to  aecure  a  n^ular  attendance  at  ecbod  ;  and  whetha'  he  aU«npta  to 
diininiah  any  Uttle  miauaderrtandingi  between  the  teacben  and  pariibiena**,  when 

*    " "  "  ig  any  Inhactiol)  of  the 
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npcucd  by  a  ahort  prayer  aai  a  ipeech.    After  ihia  the  are 
dren,  claee  after  closa,  beginning  with  the  EnL 

Tie  Rrst  reqnirei  the  children  to  read  alood  aomething  aelecled  trom  their 
achool-booka,  end  tbcn  quc*tiona  them  about  the  nibject  nutter  of  the  eierobe. 

He  aelciTta  wnne  partictdar  child  to  answer  each  qnealjim  he  aika,  and  doea  not 
allow  the  whole  daa  to  shout  an  answer  to  it  nmultaneooaly,  ao  as  to  oonoeal  Ihe 
idleness  and  Ignomnoe  of  some  by  the  knowledge  and  ability  (/  others. 

Tbe  overseer  then  dictates  soraethinfc  to  the  ■chnoj,  and  reqoirea  them  to  writa 
from  his  dietaljoo.  The  srholsra  are  iben  made  lowrile  acopy,aiid  areafterwald 
niamined  in  arithmetic  and  niental  cnlcuUlioD. 

Thaoteneeria^orlliniWlyrcqDired  to  oheerre,  daring  thecoarae  of  tba  aamiB. 
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-  -Ih*  lawmyMW>b».<n«W»c«i»m>gMri  jf  lltaaMniiiiiliwi,  to  mkI  lioaA 
tp  tha  wlute  maatiag,  IkdwaiM; «f  tfae  UMhs-  whahw,  who  in  hk  ofbim 
hw I— da  Ux  gtwlmt pfograw wtiMitMwiiM,  at  wbo  li»e«ridcmtly  be«a  tbs 
mnrl  iriiiilrinirt  j  toptawa  ibewfMMy  ftflhajf  Jnd^MiypiriiUiQr,  mm!  tow*- 
Mui^ia  tbcoi  and  ill  the  rot  <f  tbo  Mlralan  ta  RDeirad  0) 


.tomakefNalieisnioii  to  pt^in  for  dM  nan  (iBbUa  ta 

After  tba  cuuDiDatioa  ia  Mmoludad,  tha  aretaeer  wiUra  whManr  rqialfa  te 
aahool-baiiiliiig  itaiid  in  »aad  i^  and  whawaar  boaka  aod  appaiatna  ara  raqaire4 
Kv  thaahna-niuDa..  He  Ihi  mka  Iha  faroahial  ciagwItaMa  »»d  vimnj  paiwady. 
If  thay  hava  uof  faak  Id  find  wiib  Iha  iMphwa,  and  it  Aay  bare,  ha  riMdnii 
iato  (be  oaoN  of  mib|Um»i,  and  •«(>  bMwMS  the  paHica  w  impatiiaS  nd|p.  O^ 
fl>BcUwband,if  lhBlntthiiafa«»anyaanaaof«jnyM«  ■uaiiiiil  ifiii  [iiiiinliiJ 
tutboritka,  they  Mate  ittotbaovaiaaei,  and  be,  after  anmining  tnM  lite  «MrtMj 
daoidea  npoD  it  aa  aanMaaMry-aod  a»»  protantor  rf  tbateaidma.  - 

I  have  DO  need  to  puint  oat  baw-tbaae  TUttiif  &e  rapreatnlatira  of  the  ceotnl 
goTcxiimeiiia  MimiUate  all  the  leacben,  childNo.  and  iMtUaonera.  Baoh  ta  af>aid 
to  be  found  bahisdiMid  in  the  ferfamaDae  of  Uadotiea)  utdeaob  ladeainiaa  to 
■uritpBhUopiaiaCte'fetaaRbrtoaiidainceaa.  Tba  leaaberi*i«oteo(ed  from  tm^ 
teat,  innlt,  or  inj  uiliaiaM  •  ^>tM*repaa,  while  bs  is  M  the  aame  time  kept  niuler  a 
whokaoma  ehaeh.  -  Uia  dkoa  aaoBeation  i*itb  tha  etaiwuT  of  the  norernnMiil  c/ 
the  empirt,  (pFEe  him  a  atauding  amoDg  hia  oeighbora,  and  oQven  hlmuif  and  ia$ 
oSoe  with  the  iHpaataf  tba  people. 

7he  Ieiw  roapeetiag  tbe  teacher  of  a  primary  achool  prescribes  u 
fallons : 

The  teacher  of*  [Himary  ichool  moat  beapcntmoTgoDd  aaiue,havttig*good, 
deac  pranitneiatioD,  Kood  health,  and  a  aonnd  oonrtitatioD. 

Ilw  leaeber  mart  not  merely  anderataiid  the  BciGDee  of  peiagogj,  bat  be  niMI 
be  able  to  praodoe  it    In  erder  that  be  may  do  thta,  he  Dmat  not  M  satiided  with 


merely  having  ohlairted  hie  diploma  ;  ha  rnant  aAenvard  aeek  to  perieot  b»  knoirlr 

edifB  by  the  sludy  of  able  and  »cientifii;  vrorks  npon  thii  Boicnoe;  he _-l_ 

and  Dote  doirn  lAnKrye&mt  OD  the  nsiilta  of  different  methods;  he  m 


o  learn  from  other  teachrn,  or  eren  from  hie 
mvI'MteOd  to  the  remarka  and  adTiee  of  the  tnapectora. 

He  moat  be  eareAd  to  ipeak  clearly  and  load  aiongh  to  be  heard  by  all  Ilia 
class,  nhen  giring  iiutrwitjoo. 

110  nnisl  be  earefol  nM  to  ne^eiA  aoy  of  hia  acholin,  by  attendiog  too  eicln- 
^dy  to  the  more  clever  ohildren. 

He  must  be  pMrttcnlariy  oareful  to  make  hbacholan  obedient,  orderly,  asd  quiet 
ui  thrlT  olanea,  iDdaatriom,  modest,  clean,  and  polite. 

Ms  mast  nerw  endure  a  He,  and  must  prevent  tale-telling,  teadng,  and  Teiing 
of  oneachol&c  by  soother,  buying,  selling,  and  eichanging  iji  school,  ealJn^doriag 
the  bonta  of  mstructioD,  freqnenl  grang  ont  it  the  claa-Toata,  carcleae  sitting  paa- 
twrea,  and  eoneealmenf  of  tlir  handt. 

He  mnit  be  mcst  careftal  to  preVedl  n^  nDncceaaary  Idtning  in  oomlng  t* 
BChool,  or  in  returning  home,  an  roagh  bimdung  of  the  school-hoo^,  load  and  tm- 
seemly  ihoiitJng  and  screaming,  and  miogjing  of  Oio  bc^  and  girls,  Ac. 

He  must  take  care  that  the  children  tK  clean  ;  that  ^ej  come  to  acbool  with 
chMm  haaib  and  fhces,  with  eat  taShi,  with  combed  hair,  and  vriih  tidy  clothes. 

He  moat  warn  the  cbitdrea  not  to  drink,  or  to  Ge  donn  upon  the  oold  gronnd, 
lAen  they  are  hot 

He  most  warn  the  oblUren  ngalnat  eatingrootsof  bcrriea,  whose  properties  they 
do  not  knon,  and  against  playlog  near  deep  water,  or  in  pahHc  streets. 

In  winter  he  must  take  cere  that  the  children  uake  the  8D9W  ttma  tbor  cIolkM 
and  sboea  outside  the  aohool  door. 

He  mast  aead  onhealthy  chUdreo  home  again,  and  prereiit  them  inioeliiig  irilh 
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B)  tlwthb««l 
■ind  when  tb«  ddldm  ira  onl,  rod  thix  it  is  weO  dcaiMd  •wrr  MOcad  day. 

Id  ord«  to  make  the  aclKte*  indiMnoia  ud  Dbediont,  iIm  twthor  nnHt  irin 
AaKspeot  «f  baicbobta;  hfl  ««D  DM  do  lUs  by  ■  mlloi,  ngrr  otdDtCDUkM,  or 
bjr  oiiDg;  tbs  ruler,  or  by  maUiia  r  noin  ;  bat  ^  •TiDciilg  kocnrki^  of  hk  btui- 
Mai,  t?  ooQuDHid  ov«r  hlnmtt;  md  by  ■  <mdI*,  MoaUe,  aod  muAaoj^aUt 
bchsTior. 

irdta  trtlTitir  laana  hii  dM-room  oAcd  id  the  day,  ctf  b  inatlentite  or  oardca 
hihiiiiMiiDcr  of  impartinKliialnuitiini,  cr  iala^,  itDpMi«iit,(irinitdila,  tlwooiiM- 
siwDoe  Trill  be,  that  hit  •oholan  wiD  be  diiarderiy,  aod  wiD  giio  liule  or  do  good 
Mil  tbdr  MMel  Utgodanoe. 

Ike  tMeber  moat  nurd  agdDit  the  MttemM  at  bothhindnoa  BdhMihocai) 
ha mwt ael fike Ml •moSonatfl,  bnt  aeoaUe father g  hemoMinakeagreatdlatiDo- 
"      '  '  g  acta  of  aura  cttildiA  oanleHDni^  and 


V  emi^oy  aeren  psDiahnienl*,  aatoDg  ai 


MMCeed  Wnilder  meaiM;  ud  (wtntiat  aviid  ttythiag  Ehe  nnftinicaiiu 


B  to  the  rod  ; 
ir  Dae  aDj  other  fmtnment  of  piuiibnitnt,  theo  a  rod 


[y  reaortinB 


pineb  thctB  i  or  pill  ila  hair ;  or  Ul  him  od  the 


«r  alick ;  and  that  only  in  caMa  of  great  feolta.    Brec  bx  tbcH  «aH<,  this  kind  of 
pnidahmeDt  may  oDiy  be  adiPiDirtCTeJ  after  haring  obtaiDed  the  •ooaent  of  the 
otene«r,  and  tS  the  par«nla  oT  the  ehDd,  and  In  then  viMen«e. 
nelcMberni         '  


withotit  ihowitig  any  iUdk  blu  Demnil  trritatioD  ^  he  nn>t  tK 
lUDla  to  them  by  any  of  ma  adulara,  or  bj  third  pencoa ;  lor 
uify  made,  and  unkind  feeliDgi  are  oAen  aioilM. 


If  (he  i™«lior  1«  obliged  to  speak  HTerely  to  aay  ooe,  hem 

3o  ao  in  the  prcaenoe  of  hia  children. 

The  toober  mint  not  engwe  id  any  tnde  or  bnfaiea  j  ha  miat  not  keep  a  ahofi, 
ha  meat  not  pb^  moKo  at  publio  ftatititlea,  and  he  nmt  amid  an  oompaDiea  and 
■koai,  which  woold  be  likdy  to  throw  aoy  aoipMoD  on  hia  chaiaoter,  or  to 
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Xn.    J.  I.  TOK  FELBIOER. 

JoKAVN  Tghas  von  ^ilbioir  iras  born  Januaiy  6,  1724,  a.t 
Groaagtogau  in  SIImu,  of  Catholic  parents,  studiod  theotogf  it 
Breslan,  in  1746  entered  the  princely  jbundatioD  of  "BeguUr  Canon* 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Augaatiae  of  the  Lateraa  CongregstioD  of  our 
Dear  Lady,"  at  Sagan  in  SileaiH,  in  1739  became  arch-priest  of  tit* 
circle  of  Sagati,  and  soon  atlerwardH  abbot  aod  prdats  of  the  aame. 

In  this  office  be  had  the  ovenight  of  the  churcbea  aod  acboola  of 
the  town,  and  of  a  number  of  villages  belonging  to  it ;  and  bia  atteo- 
tioD  was  thus  directed  to  tbe  condition  of  the  Catholic  ftcbool  syston 
^nemlly,  which  the  Austrian  government  had  suffered  to  si»k  in  tbs 
cliarge  of  the  priests  and  especially  of  tbe  Jesuits,  into  a  most  miser- 
able oondilion  of  inactivitjr  and  indifference.  Parochial  common 
schools  were  rery  few,  mostly  in  the  towns,  and  of  a  very  low  grade, 
insomuch  that  many  Catholic  parents  sent  their  children  lo  Protestant 
schools. 

Felbiger's  first  distinct  efforts  to  improve  the  Catholic  schools  of 
Sngan  were  made  about  1761,  and  vere  much  focilitaled  l^  the  pas- 
sage of  Silesia  nnder  the  Prussian  dominion,  at  tbe  peace  of  I>resden 
in  1745.  But  finding  himself  hopelessly  obstructed,  for  tbe  time,  bf 
the  incapacity  of  the  teachers,  be  became  readily  interested  la  tlie 
efforts  then  making  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  througbMit 
Prussia,  and  especially  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Berlin  Real 
School,  founded  by  Hecker  in  1739,  tuid  with  which  a  teachers'  sem* 
inary  wasconnected  in  1748.  In  1763, he  visited  this  school, strictly 
incognito,  and  acquainted  himself  with  its  scope,  organization  and 
methods,  and  in  particular  with  the  "Tabular  and  Literal  Method" 
of  J.  F.  Hahn,  whoe^  systematized  mechanical  character  was  well 
adapted  to  bis  views  as  a  partizan  of  tbe  Jesuit  principles  of  educa* 
tion.  On  his  return  from  Berlin  be  at  once  commenced  an  active 
course  of  labors  for  tbe  extension  and  improvement  of  the  common 
schools;  sending  young  men  quietly  at  his  own  eipease  to  Berlin  for 
training  as  teachers;  r^»eatiag  his  own  viMta  ibere ;  founding  normal 
schools  al  Began,  Leubus,'  GrOssau  and  Rauden,  and  afterwards  at 
Breslau;  R&tibor  and  Hsbelscbwerdt;  bimself  laboring  as  «  teacher, 
issuing  a  series  of  school-books  aiyl  catechismi  from  a  prinUbg  estate 


jdbyGoOC^IC 


JUuDflDt  of  his  ofm,  prOTidiog  for  incTeaaed  aalariM  to  toocben,  aad 
generally  Ubcmng  for  a  well -regulated  scliool  syBteni. 

The  attention  of  the  PrauUn  goverament  was  attracted  by  the 
dforts  of  Felbiger,  and  it  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  placing  so 
zealous  and  capable  a  person  at  the  head  of  the  new  school  oiganiza- 
tion  for  the  Catholie  poiliona  of  tiie  kingdom.  In  tbeir  place  bo 
drew  up  and  put  into  operation  the  "  School  R^^lations  for  Boman 
Catholics  in  the  Dnchy  of  Silesia  and  County  of  Glat7,"  of  3  Nov^ 
1765 ;  a  coda  which  aflbrdt  a  good  view  of  his  principles  of  educa- 
"tion.*  The  tmprovenienta  Introduced  by  Felbig;er  consisted  in  pro- 
looting  better  preparation  of  teachers,  the  substitution  of  subjecta 
connected  with  actual  life  for  mere  memorizing,  previously  used,  t(a 
introduction  of  simultaneous  instnictiou,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
progress  ol  the  cbiMren  and  to  interest  them,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  tables  and'ofher  ^Itnilar  systematized  collections  of  matter  intended 
to  be  learned,  a^  a  mode  of  causing  uniformity  in  subjects  and 
inetliods  of  teaching,  where  previously  each*teacher  had  followed  his 
own  methods  or  suggestions,  llie  leading  feature  in  these  improve- 
ments was  the  simultaneous  method.  The  tables  were  a  mode  of 
"presenting  whatever  is  to  bo  learned,  before  the  eye,  in  such  an 
arrangement  that  the  pupil  can  see  whatever  is  to  be  learned  about 

'  any  one  subject,  and  also  the  order  in  which  the  parts  of  such  mate- 
rial follow  each  other."  There  were  two  kinds  of  these ;  one  In 
which  a  scheme  of  stems  and  branches  with  braces  was  used,'and 
another,  in  which  by  using  the  initials  of  each  line,  the  chief  and 
subordinate  divisions  of  the  subject  were  to  be  remembered.  Tbej 
Were  used  in  the  catechism,  vriting,  reading  and  arithmetic,  and 
Included  in  part  deSnitious  and  systematized  presentations  of  subjects, 
in  part  stat«raents  of  rules.    They  were  to  be  written  on  the  black- 

'  board  by  the  teacher,  and  memorised  by  the  pupils,  proper  explana- 
tions being  given.  The  second  kind  were  used  with  the  "literal 
method"  already  mentioned;  by  writing  the  initials  on  the  blat^' 
board,  and  making  the  children  repeat  them,  as  well  as  the  words  to 
vhich  they  belonged,  until  they  could  repeat  the  words  alone. 

In  the  couree  of  the  reorganuatton  of  the  Austrian  government 

'  nnder  Haria  Theresa,  tbe  school  System  assumed  a  place  as  an  im- 
portant object  of  governmental  sctivtlyl  and  was  as  such  taken  out 
of  the  exclusive  control  of  the  clergy.  A  central  school  department 
was  orgtnized  in  1??0,  and  a  normal  sefaool  estabfisked  at  TienOL 
In  1778  the  Jesuit  order  was  extinguished,  and  the  ooraprehensirft 
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nforaiatory  plus  of  tbe  gor«niin«tit  more  Ml;'  pnt  in  operation. 
The  PruwaD  goremmrat,  at  the  exi«eei  reqoeat  of  the  empreoi,  gvre 
Felbiger  permiaiion  to  eatw  the  Asatrian  aerrice,  and  he  wae  ^pointed 
"Qenehtl  Director  of  the  Sohool  Sytbimot  tbe  Awtriaa  Sutee,"  i* 

The  refaim*  which  he  inUodveed  «  -tbie  mem  ijiliera  of  activity, 
wntiated  in  the  introduction  of  the  fe^nret  of  hia  ayHem  iato  the 
three  grades  of  achoolt  that  were  now  established,  tiie  nae  of  pr»- 
•ctibed  t«i(-booki  and  tsbles,  the  regnlation  of  samiDer  aod  winter 
terms,  a  aystematio  diriuon  hj  dosses,  a  very  detailed  plan  of  normal 
hsBons,  and  a  thorough  official  inapection  orer  Ae  eystetn,  iriiidt  it 
Was  att)empt«d  to  render  fixed  even  to  ati&beu.  Pdlxger'a  ptatts,  at 
fint  introduced  onlj  into  Vienna  and  Anrtria  proper,  were  received 
with  increasing^  &vor,  and  were  soon  extmded  inio'  the  other  hered- 
itarjr  states  of  the  empire.  Their  influence  was  iD  &ot  apparent 
throughont  tJM  whole  of  Catholic  Germanjr,  in  &n  increased  interest 
in  the  schools. 

Felbiger's  labora  in  Anstria  were  too  short.  In  1778,  when  tlie 
war  of  the  Bftrarian  sncceasion  threatened  to  break  ont,  he  received 
I  orders  from  Friedricb  II.  either  to  return  to  Silesia,  or  to  resign  hu 
abbacy  at  Sagan.  Desirous  of  protecting  fai*  &vorite  enterprise 
against  its  adversaries,  he  choee  the  latter,  and  reouved  a  compensa- 
tory appointment  and  inoome  from  the  empreas.  But  after  the 
aocesNOn  (in  1780)  of  Joseph  II„  he  was  no  longer  supported  by 
government,  and  was  finally  ordered  to  retire  to  his  deaneiy  at  Prei- 
burg,  and  to  restrict  his  atlention  to  the  improvement  of  the  Hint* 
garian  schools.    Here  he  died,  May  17th,  1788. 
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Hn.  PETER  ?ANEUIL. 


Pbtkr  FaxkciLi  who  helped  to  raide ''gtviiig"ahAbitaiii(Hig  th« 
merchaDU  of  Boston,  and  whose  nsmo  is  assodated  with  th«  venerable 
halt  which  is  one  of  the  cODsecrated  placea  of  American  Independ* 
ence,  and  of  the  eloquence  which  did  k>  much  to  inspire  lU  achievot 
ment,  was  horn, of. a  Freii<^  Huguenot  &niiif,  ia  New  Rochalle,  neiff 
New  York,  in  ITQp^  Hia  aacMston  were  o(  Ia  Eoohelle,  in  France) 
and  one  or  two  of  (he  family,  one  of  whom,  his  nn^  Andrew,  wasa 
wealthy  merchant,  remoTod  to  Boston,  as  early  aa  1691.  His  mother  ' 
was  named  Aniie  Sureau,  and  he  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children. 
Of  his  education,  and  career  as  a  merchant,  we  have  no  record ;  but 
that  he  was  suocewful,  liberat,  and  te8pecl«d  is  itill  witoessed  by.hia 
own  benefaction,  and,  by  the  records  of  tia  action  of  the  town. 

What  suggested  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  pr»entiDg  the  town  with 
Faoeuil  Hnll  is  not  known.  There  had  been  a  controversy  of  some 
years'  standing  in  Boston,  respecting  the  expediency  of  public  mar- 
ket-houaes,  which  had,  in  1733,  been  once  established,  but  soon  went 
into  disuse.  The  party  in  favor  of  a  puUio  market  not  being  able  to 
eiirry  a  vote  to  erect  one,  Mr.  Faoeuil  liberally  ofiared,  during  the 
summer  pf  1730,  to  build  one  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  present  it 
to  the  town.  A  petition  was  laid  before  the  town  to  accept  Hr.  Fan- 
euil's  proposal,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  seven,  out  of  a 
total  vote  of  727.  The  hostility  thus  indicated  was,  however,  not 
against  Mr.  Fanenil,  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  at  the  same  meeting 
was  unanimous;  but  against  the  principle  of  a  puUic  market.  In- 
deed, the  petition  would  probably  have  been  refused,  had  it  not  speci- 
fied tliat  market-people  might,  If  they  chose,  sell  their  wares  about 
the  streets,  as  before. 

The  building  wbb  finished  in  about  two  years,  including,  beyond 
the  first  design,  the  public  hall  over  the  market,  and  several  other 
rooms.  It  stood  where  the  present  bnilding  does,  and  was  a  hand- 
some edifice  of  brick,  100  by  40  feet 

Mr.  Faueuil  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1743,  about  six  months  after 
his  hall  was  completed,  aged  only  forty-two  years  and  about  nine    . 
months. 

The  first  meeting  held  in  his  hall  was  that  at  his  own  ftineral ; 
Bev.  Charles  Ghauncy  opening  with  prayer,  and  John  Lovell,  Master 
of  the  South  Grammar  School,  then  delivering  the  funeral  orati^ 


rijNBuiL  OKino^T  ox  petes  tjjiicUil,  ksq, 

Helitiered  alFaaaiilJIaB,  March  Jiih,  11  a ;  being  Oie  Jirit  meOing  ((f  the  Ahabil- 

anil  of  Bodon,  in  that  place. 

I  btaud  In  thia  place,  mfiellovlowriMiiei),  and  mjirc>rtb7patKiia,*t  the  caU 
of  thow  to  wbom  70U  haro  conimitled  the  direction  of  jronr  pnbUc  al^ia,  to 
condole  with  fan  tin  the  lots  of  your  Ute  genennis  boDefactca-,  the  founder  of 
Uiia  bouse.  Gwtain  I  no,  there  are  uomberB  in  tbit  gmtt  tmtmblj,  who  could 
i^KHL  Ihia  occaslini  have  doae  more  justice  to  bis  nenory,  and  have  better  dja- 
pbaiged  tbje  ofSce  tbat  is  eitjoined  ma.  But  tbe  commMida  of  tlioae  (lor  «ucb  I 
muat  alwaf B  wteem  Ibeir  desires,)  who  bare  dotolTiid  tbia  charge  upon  me,  and 
tbo  veDeration  I  have  for  the  victuci  of  tbe  deceaaed,  oUigejae  to  bear  what 
UtUe  part  I  can,  in  a  gnt«M  sdi»owled|piieiit  of  tbe  joft  regard  doe  to  tlw 
gumotj  of  a  mai^  whose  name,  I  am  euie,  will  tjeter  be  forgotten  among  ua. 

How  soon,  alas  t  is  our  jo;  lor  having  fouad  such  a  benelactor,  cbaoged  into 
jDonniing  for  the  loaa  of  kiim  t  But  a  low  moatha  are  passed,  unce  we  were 
fiaming  votee^  and  consulting  the  beat  maaaures  to  expiees  oiir  gratituda  for  hia 
unexampled  favors;  and  tbe  first  anooal  toeeting  wicliin  these  wall^  that  were 
laised  b;  bia  bounty,  flnda  ua  assembled  in  tbe  deepest  soiroir  for  hia  decease. 

Instance*  of  molality  ars  never  more  aflectiDg  than  in  tboee  whose  lives  bare 
been  public  blcasiiigs.  Surely  then,  every  breast  must  feel  a  more  than  common 
distreM,  lor  the  loss  of  onc^  whose  largeness  of  heart  equaled,  gteat  as  it  wa^ 
his  power  to  do  good.  Uoneet  industiy  must  moom,  for  wbicb  the  ozarcise  of 
his  boun^  Ibund  an  almost  coostant  employment ;  and  Ihey  tliat  know  how  to 
pity  tbe  caJamiUea  of  human  nature  themselves,  will  mourn  lot  him  that  alwayi 
relieved  them. 

So  aoon  as  he  arrlred  to  the  poasesalim  of  his  large  and  plentiful  estate ;  inr 
rteod  of  fruitlenlj  hoarding  up  his  treasures,  though  no  man  managed  Jiia  aSaim 
wiUi  greater  prudence  and  industry ;  instead  of  wasting  them  in  luxuty,  ttiaugb 
plen^  always  crowned  bis  board ;  instead  of  neglectbig  the  wants  of  his  fallow 
creatures,  an  unhappy  (rircumstance  too  often  attending  the  poaseaslon  of  riches; 
he  made  it  manifest  that  he  undentood  thq  true  im[»OTement  of  wealth,  and  was 
detsnnliwd  to  pnraoe  it  It  was  to  him  tbe  highest  ei^joyment  of  licha*  to  re- 
lieve the  wanta  of  the  need;,  fVom  which  be  was  himself  exempted,  to  see 
manltM  rejoicing  in  tbe  fhuts  of  hia  bounty,  and  to  feel  that  diviDo  satia&dion 
which  results  from  communicating  happiness  to  othen.  His  acta  of  charitjr 
Tore  so  accret  and  unbounded,  that  none  but  they  who  were  the  objects  of  it,  can 
compute  the  sums  which  he  annually  diatiibutfd  among  them.  His  alms  Sowed 
like  a  fruitliil  river,  tbat  diObsea  its  streams  Uirough  •  whole  countrj.  He  fbd 
tbe  hungry,  and  he  dotbed  tbe  naked ;  he  comforted  tbe  fatherless  and  the  widow^ 
in  their  affliction ;  and  his  bounties  visited  thq  prisoner.  So  tliat  Almigbt/  God, 
in  giving  richea  to  this  man,  seems  to  bavo  scattered  blessings  all  abroad  among 
the  people. 

But  these  private  charities  were  not  tbe  only  effects  of  bis  public  spirit ;  which. 
Dot  contented  with  diatributing  his  beneluclions  to  private  l^miliea,  extended 
them.to  Oio  whole  community,  let  this  stately  edifice  wbiob  bears  hie  name 
witness  for  him,  what  sums  he  eq«nded  in  public  muniflcence.  This  building 
erected  by  bim  at  an  immciiBe  charge,  for  tbe  convenience  and  ornament  of  the 
town.  Is  Incomparably  ttui  greatest  beuctactitm  ever  yet  know  to  our  westerly 
diore.    Tet  this  effect  of  hia  botuity,  however  great,  is  but  the  Qrst  Iruits  of 
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Ui  geoenaitr. "  pledge  of  That  hi*  beu^  always  dhUag  libetal  ttdoga,  would 
have  donefbriu,  bad  hU  life  b«eD  ipared.  It  iaatunupealiablelaMtothetawii, 
tbat  be  was  taken  avaj  In  the  midst  oT  his  daja,  and  In  «o  Budden  a  maDaer,  u 
to  prereat  Ua  nuking  provision  for  vbat  bia  generoui  heart  might  deelgn.  For 
I  am  well  aiaored,  ttoat  those  who  were  acquainted  witli  hU  parpcsM,  that  ha 
bad  many  more  falifsingB  in  atore  Ibr  ns,  had  heaven  prolonged  his  daya 

But  he  is  gone  I  The  town's  benefactor,  the  comforter  of  the  distressed,  and 
(he  poor  man's  fHend. 

He  is  gonel  And  all  Ms  plana  of  Man  boontieB  with  him;  they  are  buried 
In  the  gnn  together.  H«  shall  be  raised  to  life  again ;  and  hia  intended  ebarl- 
tie^  though  the;  are  lost  to  na,  will  not  be  loct  to  him.  Deaigna  of  goodnesa 
and  mercy,  preTented  as  these  were,  wilt  meet  with  the  reward  of  aetlona. 

He  is  gone!  Ahi  mnat  such  men  diet  die  in  the  midst  of  thefrdajsl  Uust 
the  protectors  and  &lhers  of  the  ffistmsed  be  taken  away,  while  their  appre8» 
Ota  are  contimled,  and  increase  in  power!  Qreat  Qodl  How  unsearchable 
arethywaysl    "Wo  couIIibi  our  sins,  but  just  and  righteous  art  thou. 

To  express  your  gnittnde  to  yoar  generona  benebctor,  yoa  hare  passed  the 
most  honorable  rosolree,  and  to  preserve  his  memory,  yon  have  called  this  house 
by  his  name.  '  But  'b  Tain,  das!  wotild  jou  perpetuate  bis  memory  by  sudk 
fVatl  mftteriatst  These  walls,  the  present  monnmcnts  of  his  bme,  diall  moldw 
Into  dust ;  these  firaodations,  however  deeply  laid,  shall  be  forgotten.  But  hit 
deeds,  his  charities,  shall  sarrive  the  min  of  nature.  And  to  have  rellered  the 
miserieaor  Uie  distresecd,  to  have  stilted  the  criee  of  orphans,  and  toharedryed 
the  widow's  teara,  are  acta  Uiat  shall  embalm  his  memory  for  many  generaUooa 
on  earth,  and  shall  follow  him  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality,  into  those  bUssftil 
r^ons  where  endless  chari^  dwells. 

What  now  remains;  but  my  ardent  witness  (io  whidi  I  know  you  will  all  con- 
cur with  me,)  that  this  hall  may  be  ever  sacred  to  the  interests  of  truth,  of 
'justice,  of  loyalty,  of  honor,  of  liberty.  Uaj  no  private  flews  cor  party  brolla 
ever  enter  wltliln  these  walls:  but  may  ttie  same  public  spirit  that  glowed  is 
the  breast  of  the  generona  founder,  Influenoo  all  yoar  debate^  tbat  sode^  maf 
reap  the  benefit  of  theoL 

Uny  liberty  always  spresd  its  Joyful  wloga  over  this  plaoe:  liberty  that  opens 
mtn's  hearts  to  beneficence,  and  gives  the  relish  to  those  who  enjoy  the  eObctS 
'of  it  And  may  loyalty  to  a  king,  undor  whom  wo  enjoy  this  liberty,  ever  re- 
main our  character.  A  character  always  Justly  duo  to  this  land,  and  of  which 
bw  enemies  have  In  viin  attempted  to  rob  na. 

Uay  those  who  are  the  inheritors  of  the  Urge  estate  of  our  deceased  benebo- 
tor,  inherit  likewise  the  InrgcDcss  of  bin  soul.  If  ay  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and 
tlie  helpless,  find  in  them  a  protector,  a  Either,  anil  a  support.  In  a  word,  to  sum 
np  all,  nay  FAXEUIL  live  in  them. 

Uay  charily,  that  most  ozcclleot  of  graces,  that  beam  ftvni  the  breast  of  tba 
Father  of  Uercies,  which,  so  soon  as  ever  [tenters  our  bosoms  it  begins  our  hap- 
piness; charity,  the  joy  of  men,  of  angel^  of  Almighty  God;  which  completes 
the  felici^  of  earth  and  heaven;  may  it  warm  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  lik« 
to  our  departed  fHend  In  their  fortunes,  to  resemble  him  too  in  hlsboontiea:  maj 
there  be  raised  op  some  new  bcnefiietors  in  the  room  of  him  we  have  lost,  who 
■hall,  If  possible,  rival  Fancuil's  spirit  And  may  there  always  remain  In  thia 
town,  the  iaine  gtatofbl  senlluteuts,  tbo  same  virtuous  disposition^  to  n 
their  bencdtciors  with  honor. 
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"Wk  continoe  in  tUs  nnmber  of  Ae  Journal  the  statittiGS  of  the 
pablk  and  privrnte  charitieB  of  Boelon,  frooi  kb  article  <m  the  subject 
in  tie  last  (July,  1860^  "NorlA  American  Review — by  the  some 
hlBdf.wB  {vBHUBe,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  £liot.     

It  woalit  not  be  dilBoult  to  ithow  thit  a  wlk  und  rrGned  bcnaficence  producM 
fruits  of  direct  utility  wbk'h  the  most  cuomuj;  ■clgsliiiohauouJd  aoCreacb  ;  «nd 
tberefore  that  cfaantj.  in  nil  its  formf,  is  on  sgcut  and  a  piodiiccr  of  good  ia 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  setfiehncss.  Does  mit  a  hospital  rpatore  tbs 
health  and  etrength  of  msnj  a  poor  man,  who  sares  hia  lamitj  fVom  becoming 
a  burden  on  toeietj  ?  Je  not  man;  a  child  readcrcd  a  producer,  iosMail  of  a 
mere  oonaumor,  b;  the  aajrluma,  the  Sundaj  schoaU,  and  the  day  andcTening 
Kfaoola,  that  are  supported  bj  public  contr^ution  and  private  clmrity*  If  the 
industilal  and  productive  effect  of  inanj  of  the  inatilullons  catlrd  cbsrlUeg 
were  capable  of  beinf?  seen  and  known,  would  thej  not  be  prored  to  l>e  » 
MmuneraliTe  expendiluref — remuneratire,  we  mean,  tiot  to  the  individual 
founder  or  benefactor,  for  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  charity,  but  (o  the 
commuultT  in  which  they  eiiet.  This  Tiew  makes  every  founder  aud  supporter 
of  a  useful  scheme  of  benevolence  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  bcnefjictor,  and 
adds  dignity  as  well  aa  utility  Co  his  Isbora  or  bis  gifts.  In  a  couutry  like  (his^ 
growing  evecy  day  in  wants  as  well  as  in  meaoH, — alt  classes  of  Boeiety,  the 
lich,  the  poor,  and  everf  rariety  of  the  one  and  the  other,  iiicrea.-<Iug  eaci} 
da;, — institutions  of  charity  must  incrcise  with  equal  growth,  and  miist  mot- 
tiply  with  the  multiplying  employments  and  wants  of  the  population,  or  else  , 

Eiat  Dumbera  will  be  l«n  without  resource  in  the  worst  calamities  and  most 
Lresslog  dreunutancea  of  life.  Large  portions  of  the  oommuDily  arc  Ibuod 
In  a  new  conditioo  in  every  succeeding  generation;  faundationa  wtikh  were 
«cll  adapted  to  their  times  are,  at  later  perloda,  either  inadequate  or  compar- 
atively useless ;  and  the  charitable  as  well  as  other  Institutions  must  t>c  tnodl- 
fled,  or  new  ones  must  be  created,  to  meet  llie  winta  of  each  succEsslve  a^ 
It  Is  with  great  satisfaction,  tlicrefore,  that  we  ottscrve  in  our  present  list  no 
many  aasociationa,  whose  namea  and  objccla  are  new;  which  have,  indacd, 
begun  to  exist  since  1S45,  and  which  show,  or  tend  st  least  to  sbow,  that  the 
resources  upon  which  public  spirit  may  draw  are  neither  housed  nor  exhauated. 
The  old  institutions  are  kept  up,  and  new  ones  are  formed,  very  generally  by 
Totuntary  contribution ;  iu  a  few  instances  only,  bv  permanent  Itauds;  and 
thus  succestivo  generations  meet  new  occasions,  without  forgetting  the  per- 
[Otual  wants  of  society. 

There  is  one  ctrntribution  foitbe  gnval  benefit,  which,  asit  cmdcs  In  the 
^itpe  of  a  tax,  may  not  be  considered  a*  charity ;  bat  the  spirit,  the  essence 
of  oliaritr  ia  in  it,  and  it  is  in  fact  pitndpally  a  contribution  by  Uie  richer 
clasaes  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  namely,  th*  «sta  W  lax,  which  is  larger  or  snialler 
in  every  town,  according  to  the  liberality  with  which  tiie  inhabiianta  pravlda 
for  the  public  schooki  wbioh  b;  law  tiiay  are  obliged  to  nuutaiu.  Id  Boston 
it  wotdd  be  tbongbt  little  to  comply  with .  the  ban  letter  of  tlte  law.  Titt  . 
MdMoIi  are  sustained  with  a  liberality,  and  a  jodidoue  Sundance,  both  is 
nomber  and  in  apparatus,  which  show  a  spirit  quite  beyond  that  of  tlw  mere 
taw,  for  providutg  »>iel|uata  inltniction  for  aU,  and  compaOing  all  to  avail 
(beoMhe*  of  it.    There  are,  unhappily,  mmm  paresta,  who  are  «o  little  aware 
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of  the  adTuiUne  of  hsTing  their  ohUdreii  tLtleiid  Kbod,  tnd  aiMiaire  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  u  to  reader  oompultiDQ  neceawrr  to  bring  the  ;otia§ 
witliin  reach  of  instnic^oD;  and  there  are  o&ceri  empfojed  by  the  cily  to 
gather  vagrant  children  to  the  achoi^  to  which  thej  properl;  belong,  and  to 
put  tfasm In  th^waj, lit  leas^Df  learning  Bomelhmgbetler  than  the  Inatructiona 
of  the  atreel.  For  Uie  fifLeen  years  laet  post,  the  average  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic achooUi  haa  amounted  to  t^S4,£6S.15  per  annum,  of  whicb  the  lum  of 
•164,810.07  haa  been  the  annnal'  cOst  of  the  grammar  xchooLa,  |83,43T.S5  of 
tbe  priotry  schools,  and  176,304. HB  of  the  various  scbool-houaes,  maidng  a 
total  amount  of  (4, --63, 94 7, SS^  wi^io  die  period  named. 

There  it  atiotber  kind  of  citj  expenditure  which  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  character  of  chariiy ,'— a  prorisioD.  for  those  who  are  absolutdj  destitito 
of  abiliiy  and  of  means  for  self-support.  Tliis  includes  the  inmatei  of  the 
Bohm  of  loduftTT,  aitd  the  Lmnatic  Hoapllal  maintained  by  the  city,  the  formar . 
of  which  has,  wiihin  fifteea  Tears,  required  ftx  iia  suppOTt  t7bl,150,  and  th^i 
ktler  |^,S41.S2.  Besides  these  sums  the  Oiersean  of  the  Poor  have  diatribu-  \ 
ted  to  those  who  need  a  partis  SB[^rt  fn  their  own  honaea,  the  kmount  of  i 
|lMl,SeS.77  ;  and  the  city  has  also  been  oharged  with  the  min  of  tlS,043.03 
for  the  support  of  paupers  in  the  State  LunaUc  Hospljal,  making  a  total  acioont 
of  tl,82l>,6(l8^l:i  spent  jn  what  may  be  called  the  corporate  charity  of  the 
city.  The  guns  distributed  in  this  manner  bare  locreased  of  late  years  irlth 
great  and  unexampled  rapidity,  from  caimes  which  we  can  not  search  out,  but 
are  content  to  leave  in  the  competent  hands  of  the  govemmeot.  Thug  the 
etpense  of  the  Houqe  of  Industry  was  (13,S11.02  in  the  year  l'S4S;  In  1850 
H  bnd  risen  te  ^61,86^.87 ;  in  IS55  it  was  S9?,7He.98 ;  and  in  18S9  it  waa 
97T,al7.96.  The  OTcrseers  of  the  Poor  also  In  1845  expended  «7,SQEI.19 ;  In 
IB;»),  t:il,7el ;  [n  tBSG,  e,1T,3I4.3g ',  and  io  185B,  (6S,£T7.74. 

The  average  contributions  of  twenty-five  parishes  In  ihe  city  to  Tyious 
objects  of  t>enovatGnco,  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  or  a  committee, 
la  $fiS2.t4,  which  would  make  an  aggreckte  tbt  the  whole  number  (about! 
hundred)  of  (38,214  per  annum  for  the  fifteen  years  of  which  we  are  reudering 
an  account.  Of  tbia  the  whole  is  devoted. to  the  purposes  of  several  of  Ihe 
(Ocielies  enumerated  in  ouf  list,  especially  missionary  societies  :  and  a  further 
sum  is  raised  for  Ihe  specific  charities  of  the  parishes  to  the  poor  within  their 
own  Umils.  As  nearly  as  we  can  Judge  from  Tirions  considerations,  we  are 
disposed  to  estimate  the  average  expense  for  these  parish  chariltea  at  (150 
each.    Thb  would  make  |lfi,00D  a  year  for  the  hundred  parishes  of  Ihe  ciLy. 

A  faFOrite  mode  of  administering  to  the  wonts  of  the  poor,  as  well  mental 
•nd  spiritual  as  physical,  ti  through  the  agency  of  missionaries,  either  self- 
appointed,  or  delegated  by  others.  The  nils  of  charity  flow  through  many 
«u^  channels ;  but  it  is  not  pOselble,  nor  periiapa  deeinble,  to  know  the  pre- 
cise extent  to  which  distribution  of  material  aid  and  of  spiritual  encourugc- 
toeDt  and  comfort  is  effected  In  this  manner.  Atler  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  done 
by  institutions  and  establishmeuts  created  by  combined  rcnources,  there  must 
always  be  an  abundance  of  cases  necessarily  lell  to  IcdiTidual  can:.  To  theiie 
la  to  be  applied  our  ^viour's  injanction,  "Lot  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doelh ; "  and  we  rejoice  to  be  quite  sure  in  some  instances,  and 
to  believe  In  many  more.  In  which  the  Mo  has  been  strictly  and  faithfully 
obeyed,  ^e  extent  of  this  coreJully  concealed  bcbevolence  can  not  be  known 
of  course. 

OONTRIBUnOKS  FROM  JAK0A1tT  1, 1848,  tO  JANUAST  1,  I3S0. 

Sodety  for  Propagating  tbefhwpel  among  tike  Indlua  tiid 

otben  la  North  America, #IS,Biyr.OT 

VaaeachiiMttaSoeietyfQrFroaMtlDgChritdBtiKMwledgo,  ie,6B8.1S 

18S8.   Sonthem  Aid  Society Se,B4t.49 

Otty  HMonary  Society, l»i,S12.4« 

AiAiicasTntot  Society, GB.£t8.M 

>'       Board  of  Camadarioam  fbr  Foreign  ViailoBai  8t2.0«.ttt 

Amoont  carried  orer,                 ■ :    ■   i  9iS6,6fl8.8T 
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Amount  brouglit  ova,  S86,S63.S? 

AnMricui  Bmoc  HltHooary  Sodetr,                   .  M.OU.eT 

"        Bwliit  Hisriomrr  Unicm,     ....  86,000.00 

Poreign  *nd  Doneatic  Hintoni  f  Bpiscopil  Cbvrch,)  .  80,SS1,00 

EpLuoTwl  Cltj  UiBaion, H,37u,00 

E.  B.  Society 81,000.00 

Haasachowtu  CoD*eiitloa  oF  CottgMgttioiul  Cler|;;meii,  1,000.00 

Epbcopkl  Diocraan  Hiuioiu, 18,600.00 

AraeriiMui  Edaialion  Bocielj, S8,6M.71 

8U  Ifarr'a  Free  Chorch  fw  atOon,     ....  18,000.00 

BeDSTOlent  FrmlernHr  at  Cburebea,       ....  102,671.80 
■eUiodbt  Kptocopal   Otvrth,  for  fbrcign  ndsrioas  and 

chuich  boUdiiig,        .                 81»,T01,18 

|l,S3U,7m71 
For  CkarilaiU  Otj/teit. 
ICuMchnHttt  OenenI    Hospital  uid   ii^lun   fi»    tha 

Idmdb, «U7,6SO.ao 

•>            E;b  and  Eat  Infirmary,            .                 .  «S,aiS.76 
18S1.             "            Scbool    for    Idiollo    and    Fecble-Hinded 

Yonib, le.eso.oo 

'•            Temperanos  Bodttj 6,000.00 

IWI.             "            Ucdical  BensTolMt  Soctatj,         .        .  l,a7S.OO 

Boitoa  DbpcnMry 86,2.^3.76 

"      Female  Aaylom 80.M7.1 1 

"      Port  Society 88,50^.00 

'•       Marine  Society 11,800.00 

"      ChUdrcn'i  Friend  Society 63,S97.7i 

IM9.   Aaaooiation  for  Relief  of  Aged  and  Indigent  Femalea,  II7,HT3.» 

181T.   Temporary  Homo  for  the  Detlitute,        .        .        .        ,  83,956.68 

Penitent  Female  Refuge 86,688.11 

I  Needlevoman'a  Friend  Society, 8,031.00 

Old  South  Quarterly  Lecture l«,8S7.tO 

Howard  Beoerolent  Society, 61,903.06 

Widow's  Society, H,7*1.86 

Fragment  fiociet:r< I,7U.7t 

Seaman's  Friend  Soelety,  and  Sailor's  Home,  84,834.96 

"        Aid  Society, 80,937.00 

Bailor'*  Snug  Harbor 6a,000.(KI 

1949.   Society  for  Relief  of  Aged  and  Indigent  KiDisteiB,    .  18,169.00 

8l  Stepben'H  Hlsaion  to  the  Poor,          ....  46,4SI.D0 

1S49.   St.  Stephen's  Brotheriiood, 8,046.00 

Society  for  the  preTention  of  Pauperism,       .        .        .  Sl,4ie.e6 

1847.   German  Aid  Society,                                    ...  •a,T67.M 

1S66.   Church  Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Children,          .  S1,087.9I 

Warren  Street  Chapel, 76,000.00 

forrebnUding,    ....  6,000.00 

less.   ProTident  Institution,  (Frankhn  Street,)    .                 .  f  71,746.28 

Charitable  AssociatioD  of  Bnston  Fire  Department,       .  6,460.17 

1B68.    Channing  Home, 8,469.44 

1850.    House  of  the  Angel  Onardlan, SB,669.00 

Colonization  Society, 18,ne0.g« 

1819.   Children'*  Hiasion  to  Ibe  Children  of  Ibo  Destitute,      .  21,986.00 

Charitable  Orthopedic  Isatltutlon 1,600.00 

ChariUble  Irish  Sodetr, 8,863.00 

Hetbodiat  Epiacapal  Chorch, 61.182.  a4 

11,482,7:^.48 

*lMlg»tMBf>*MtftiDfQ«m»n  AMgnete^,  pwttoMtolBltj  l^Wfc.    ._^.... 
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^tr  Purpote*  of  Sdueatiim, 
ISB7.   Boiton  Public  Ubru-f,  cost,  '       . 
"         "  "       doii<4iou, 

"      AthenBuot,  dopMiotia, 

"  "  Bubacrlption  lo  naw  aharcs, 

Harvard  College, 

18(9.    UuBcuiD  or  Xdlura]  Butor;,  at  Cmobriilge, 

Trustees  of  Dooatioua  for  Education  iu  Liberia, 
ISSS.    Hnssacliiwctt^  Institution  for  Girls,  at  LoiieaBiur 

Perliias  InBtitutioD  for  the  Bliod, 

Boston  jLjjlum  sod  Fwin  School, 

AmeHcuD  icvleaty  of  A^ta  »Qd  Sciences,     , 
1S4B.    Btate  Reform  Scliool,         ,         , '       . 
IbfiS.   lodnstriil  School  for  OirU,    . 
1S02.    Tufts  College, 

Ijitin  School,        ...        .        .        .     '   ,     * 

1861.    School  of  Design,      .   ' 

Masgarfusclls  UMoiImI  Bodet;, 

Hoc hmic  Apprentices'  Libnr;  Aseociution, 

Uethodist  Episcopol  Church, 


Por  Jlfantantnlii. 
lSG2-e.     WuhingtoD'  Memacid,  by  Mr.  ETerclt,     . 
1S6+-6.  "     ■         ■   "  Mrs.  Otis, 

18Se.        Buttle  of  fVuikiib, 

18S3.  "  Webster,        .... 

iati9.  »         Rev.  H09ca  ballou,  coIleeCed  in 

'  1850-60.  Sutnes  *1  Uount  Aubum, 
laS'.l.         Copley's Kclufc  of  Charies  J.  in  the  House  ofCommonji, 
1861.        HeiOj's  PioturoofWebetor  in  the  Senate  of  the  Caitcd 


68.(100.00 
I6S,36X.0T 

t<JU,3»8.M 


«6,3U1.00 

ae,(iS4.7B 

11,SO«.00 
73,5Ul).0O 
hOO 


1S,0I 


101),II00.«> 

4,euo.oo 

8,ihKI.0O 
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MiKtllaneiyat. 

1847-S.'  Contribution  for  Ireland,  durinp  famine,  . 
lS5<i.  .  Uodel  Lodging-Uouaes,  (b;  an  individual,} 
1858.      CoDtilbution  for  Faral,  during  famluc, 

.  Annulliee  Since  184G 

lUI.      Contribution  for  Nanlucket,  allcr  Brc, 

.  Prison  Discipline  Socictj,  iu  ten  vears,    . 


ft70,000.00 
6,000.00 
»l,0tKl.00 
£4,&50.S0 
1,184.00 
£l,i>Oi).00 
7,1100.00 


(W.OOfi.OO 
18,121.81 
18,0'Ki.OO 
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Seeapihilaitoii: 

For  RclIgtouB  0^lfect^ fl  ,22<i,'?!6.71 

"   Chariuble  Purposes, 1,482,726.48 

"   EducaUon,  .        .         .        .'      ,        .        '.  2,ilfi3,7n9.4« 

"   UoDumenls,  n<>8,784..V> 

"   Uisecllancous, ^12,086.88 

^,i4ii,ijii08 
There  is  a  view  to  be  taken  of  the  relalive  mooqiiI  of  the  charities  enatncf 
atcd,  and  the  public  objects  promoted,  In  the  preceding  catalogue,  to  tho 
property  taied  in  the  city  (getterally  aupposed  lo  be  below  the  amount  actually 
possessed,)  which  is  well  Mlapted  to  diraisish  any  fiieling  of  exultation  or 
selT-approbatloo  into  which  we  may  be  betrayed  by  the  survey  of  the  conaid. 
•  PreTloo«to  1846,  MMO.  -—— 
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.'«tO  mwjkmau-ttKmiMiOms  at  Mnea. 

''«i«U*  aggregatM  we  hkve  rtinmerttcd.  ThoTiluatloB  Od  «hloh  taxct  «We 
.«*««<ed  In  \n4i  »u  Sl3l>,MB,7no.  In  l«BB  II  wu  te«S,4^6,iNMI.  Tbe  mean 
'iiVoald  b:  k'raiit  (800,0.0,000,  ilie  iaircat  pmtnble'looonn  of  whicb  li  ft«m 
ten  to  IwelTe  milllODi  innBinj.  TMHnm  of  tb«  ktneaata  eipe oiled  n>r  tke 
'fnbllu  aljjccMenaiiMratedaboTelaKUoiit  (5,140,0(10;'  bntcalllDg  it|S,300,000, 
:>«e  mike  lull  iillewaiic«  for  in^th^^  omitted  at  unknoira,  Iha  arcrags  ]m 
.■f»SS,MS  per  ■nn«m,  which  would  )e>v«  frem  HI,«4«,0IW  lo  Hl,S46,00()H>r 
'  tiponditare  and  rflinTennwnt.  Whuierer  tlt«iraD«fl  ma;  b»  mado  for  error 
•or  inlacllculition,  In  lhi«  ealjmate  of  income,  rnoagh  wiH  remain  to  show  that 
tbs  donationa  in  charily,  or  for  p«at  and  perannenc  objects,  are  not  of  an 
'inBiiint  tliat  needcaaae  anj  alarm  for  Ae  permancDt  decr«ata  of  onr  rMmceea 
'''ftom  extniTa|^nc«  in  Ihl^  laiurjt;  bnc  thai  Bi  loneu  the  property  of  the 
JWfcy  daobles  in  about  fifteen  jeara,  tia  (Aarhlss  abouid  a]»o  doubts,  In  oidar  to 
.iMMintaln  the  anoleal  reputation. 

I''  'In  our  adTaoei  aa  a  people  la  age,  tMpuhlion,  and  tvaonrcea,  the  phyrical 
;)«(mwand  cuhinldes  of  lir«  are  not  fikei;  to  be  neglected  among  oa.  The; 
''dre  obvloaa  to  the  eye,  and  of  a  nature  adapted  M>  awaken,  in  every  feeling 
''hoart,  a  atrong  and  autlTe  aympaiby.  There  la  no  reaaon  to  apprehend  that 
K-lbcy  will  eter  be  forgotten  or  neglected.  Wo  iriAh  it  were  so  with  the  iatereat 
i«f  that  Wlally  Important  concern  of  life,  «ducatlaa.  We  hayo  reached  that 
'CondHloD  of  Boeiety,  in  which  Ihe  value  ol  eleraentlu'y  loatniiotlonisuniTerMllT 
paraeived  and  acknowledged ;  and  wc  feel  every  day  the  htrmeoBa  advantage 
.  whloh  tbe  apread  of  knowledge  ao  far  in  our  oommuMtyhas  given  lu,  in  the 
chancier,  the  ambilion,  and  the  suvcew  of  our  populaMra  wer  thou  of  any 
equal  nimiber  witboul  similar  privileges.  But  we  have' not  yet  attained  an 
adequate  eense  of  the  extent  to  which  iDslmetioA  la  a  beofA.     We  are  loo 

>  apt  to  think  tliat  the  common  school  is  aU  we  want,— that  it  la  glory  enongh 
for  ■>,  in  the  way  of  education,  to  have  made  ill  elements  universal:  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  boasting  that  every  person  In  New  Bngfand  can  read.  But 
of  what  uie  would  be  the  power  of  reading,  if  no  oppartuait;  were  hniithed 

!  ot  usefulty  eiercising  the  power,  by  the  perusal  of  books  contaiiking  the  fatt 
I  and  best  resultti  of  study  and  research  *  We  most  have  among  u*  minds  onl- 
llvatod  to  the  necessary  point  of  faroishing  tbe  beet  books  and  oialerials  far 
•Cndj,  or  we  must  be  ingloriously  dependent  upon  other  nations  foe  all  projfraw, 
and  even  for  preventing  a  retrograde  morenent  We  tainat  b*  MlTBlketDg4r 
rotrcaliag:  and  in  this  country,  with  such  entire  security  from  foreign  intM- 
.'fetance,  and  such  njAd  aecnmutation  of  material  wealth,  th««  is  MltliiDg 
.wantii^  for  progress  but  the  perception  of  what  is  necessary,  and  the  wtMng- 
'Aess  to  devote  the  appropriate  pecuniary  resoureea  to  its  attainment.    Of  die 

>  tetter  there  is  obviously  an  abundant  supply.  The  moment  it  b  perceived  th*! 
«nf  particular  object  is  desirable,  the  means  are  readily  and  eagerly  fnnAih«d 
.Iby  men  of  mental  and  pecuniary  ability.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  ponsade 
''tbem  that  any  particular  atudy  or  acqnlsitioD  is  neeeasary  ;  and  we  d»  not 
:<B«nder  at  Ihe  eilatenco  of  the  difficulty,  so  long  as  all  that  was  Ihesght  im- 
I'portant  was  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  without  much  reference  to  the  prMent 
.and  the  future.  But  tbe  nlatlre  value  ef  particular  studies  is  ranch  ohauged. 
.The  pi9t  history  and  isngukges  of  tata  and  nations  are  not  the  Mly  BttalD- 

,  'Hents  which  are  now  to  be  mssteved  by  tbe  scholar.  The  laws  of  mind  and 
liof  mattar  are  to  be  investigated,  with  a  dioronghoess  and  precision  whioh 
bvB  not  heretofore  been  raHhed.nor  eveti  sought.  The  planet  upon  wfaioh 
•■  we  live  is  full  of  subjects  upUn  #Meh  men  are  still  protinuidly  ignorant,  and 
the  invenigatiwi  of  wh)i^  wiU  well  «mploy,  for  ages  to  ease,  the  limited 
'iiuBber  who  are  able,  ftom  their  or^ntntlon  and  drcnmstances,  to  pnrsaa 
•nch  studies.  Those,  however,  who  are  best  fitted  by  ornniaation  and  dr- 
Bumilances  for  the  more  recondite  povaulti  of  science,  philosophy,  religion, 
«nd  law,  need  aprelimlnarj  inatracAoa  in  a  variety  of  branches  of  knowledge, 
fbr  whldi  oollegea  and  aniTeninics  are  the  appropriate  iaftitations.  The  young 
Man  nniat  be  cave fnlly  trained,  as  far  as  Iraininjr  ca.a  carry  him,  if  be  ia  M  be 
.«xpsct«d  to  wtTwtix  beyond  his  preUeceBMrs  hi  the  career  of  knowMge. 
.IMscoveeies  in  lii«  sxieruai  warid  are  not  made  by  accident,  so  much  as  by  the 
i-applicatiaa  of  nund;  to  the  eircum«tii>Dea  around  us;  and  mind,  In  order  to 
'heproductlre,  mosCbadukivaieil    JJor  oaa  its  own  law*  b*  iWVMtigateid'by 
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tiM»e«lio«reBotivcrMdia^*U.tethM.jMb«eB  Mcvrtainad  with  Mgwd  -to 
the  intallecliwl  «nd  Iwaocul  |)uC(»f  bumkn  ulara.  11^  Uien,  oitber  BiJBd«r 
natuu'  ia  to  b«  iote^eriU;  «Mul)ed,  w«  mutt  tuTs  BomethinK  mgre  titatt  tba 
fiODnnoQ  wjIwdI,  whtob  nnttl}'  ^v«t  itM  tirst  metu  of  pogreu,  and  of  «ppi«- 
ckitlDg,  perhaps,  (be  groMer  -  wlnkanement  of  (be  bigb«r  order  of  inlodl. 
'  The  gnmmar-sohool  ie  uidwpeunbW,  bu*  u  mueb  more  are  tbe  college,  the 
'  w^rerMt;,  tbe  proiesaioiial  aud  tbe  aoieotiAo  aebool,  We  rqoie«  to  perceiw, 
is  the  IbregoiDg  cataloga*,  sesM  «videuM  that  this  tnillk  is  U^DlDg  l»  be 
ackDOwledged  in  our  aomm  unit j ;  eodthatalugeijiropoitionttuahwetofora 
of  tbe  wealth  dUtributail  boUi  by  tbe  publia  ami  bj  prirato  penotu,  baa  been 
deToLed  to  our  highest  eduaatioaal  inMiUiliaB.  Tha  varj  cooBiderable  mibi 
.  givaa  bj  tbe  Legielature  and  by  individuab  to  UarTard  CoRBge,  the  ^eeter 
part  of  which  are  for  wcU-coiuideEed  and  moU  important  oLjeeu,  are  TihM- 
ble  evidence  of  the  general  progress  of  Ideaa  upon  (he  eubject  of  edniHitiMi. 
But  tbe;  must  be  still  furtbei  exteiuied,  before  tbe  waata  of  tbe  age,  and  of  all 
ages,  are  seen  uitl  auppUcd;  and  whan  tbia  is  done,  there  muM  baeao'lUBg 
more  accomplialied,  a«d  Uut  is  a  chauge  in  tbe  coupamtiie  estimalioo  by  the 
pnbUc  of  BcienUfia  aad.  political  reputation.  When  it  is  seen,  aa  one  would 
.  think  it  inuat  be  seen,  sooner  err  later,  tbat  political  advau cement,  in  Hum 
.  oeuntry.  doe*  n«t  .lHply,.«a  it  b«s  done  in  other  times  aud  Dalioua,  great 

■  pou'er  over  tbe  rcWiena  of  aowety,  and  nucb  leu  over  individual  nKsiben 
of  Boeietj,  the  euliwjvc.  ambition  for  political  distinction,  which  is  a  sort  «f 
contagious  naflaiainaRg  u*,.mus(sul>aide;  and  otlier  objects,  auch  asacienee, 

-tbeologv,  and  lav,  BMst  abafe,  at  teast  to  a  greater  extent  than  lieretofore, 
the  devotioa  of  a^iiEUig  nuoda.  Power,  we  know,  will  always  be  the  object 
of  ambition;  -taut,  we  truat,  not  necassaril;  nor  eKcluai*el;  political  powar. 
Jb  this  eountrr,  alreBdv,  (be  poueaalou  of  political  power  mean*  a  ret)' 
dURirent  Ibing  from  uliat  it  raeane  on  tbe  Continent  of  Europe,  ch-  even  In 

.EnglaoiL  Tbe  materiaJ  reward*  are  mucb  less  da^iling,  and  much  le**  renllj 
imporunt;  and  It  would  be  by  bo  means  surprising,  if  aucb  a  re*olntiim  M 

.idea*  ihoald  take  place,  that  men  ahoald  consider  pbtitical  office  an  encna- 
brasce  and  a  burden,  to  be  avoided  bj  almost  any  sacriBce.    Uunicipat  nfllnei 

■  ara  so  regarded,  at  this  hour,  in  some  cities  of  Oermanj,  and  men  who  ar* 
eleoted,  or  whose  turn  has  come  to  undertake  tbe  toil*  of  offloe,  are  luigectad 

•  to  beftvj  and  almost  nilnoua  Gnea,  if  tbef  refoae  the  proffered  lionor  a>d 

But,  without  contemplating  so  remote  and  so  vast  a  change  of  ideaa  aad 
feeBaga,  wo  cm  imagine  tbe  claims  of  knowledge  to  be  more  widelj  admitted 
.tiali  Ihej.ane  at  present.  Ibis  is  nothing  mote  nor  less  than  l>elieving  in  the 
.<|irogreas  of  civilization;  and  that  depends  upon  taanj  other  tilings  besMw 
'  pol&cal  inatituUooB.  Kobody  can  be  more  free,  or  less  happy,  in  social  leh- 
tiAits,  than  a  North  Ameman  ladian.-  In  the  abatooe  of  external  eontrd. 
.whiob  eenititutea  what  i*  coBStoaly  undeietood  by  freedom,  iiiiiriuBlinl 
beooBH  more  and  more  important ;  and  aelf-coitral  ia  one  of  the  last  aad 
.1  beet  resalta  of  the  bigbeM  f«ligioas,  moial,  and  intelleciual  cultivatioB.  Gpoti 
tbe  exlensiOD  of  personal  Belf-«oiitn>l,  as  a  prinoiple  to  gidde  our  public  aod 
private  conduct,  depends  tbe  auoceia  not  only  iif  individuala,  bat  of  nations, 
.  In  the  career  of  humanity ;  and  wtioeTer  dMirea  to  sae  the  inatitutioiiB  and  tlte 
liberty  of  the  country  preserved  mull  delira  Iba  progress  of  education  In 
every  dapartmeiu,  until  all  the  power*  of  the  kuman  mind  shall  ha  ao  appcv- 
priatetr  aod  adequately  cultivated,  aa  to  Btlie  them  wsbBarvlent  to  a  virtaotM 
will.  It  is  to  intelleetul  onlture  In  ail  d«p«Mm*nta*f  nind,  therefore,  that 
we  deaire  to  call  the  atteotioa  of  tlie  philaMhrtt^  among  as,  most  panieoarij 
Id  the  present  stale  of  onr  institutlona  and  our  ohnritiot.  It  wontd  seen  tbnt 
^1  other  depaitmenia  to  which  liberalily  may  iM-c^lad  to  extend  ila  benefaB- 
tions  are  now  mors  or  less  faithfult  j  provided  for.  fiiemenlary  eduoatioo,  phyn- 
ica]  auff^ng,  poverty,  old  age,  aod  meotal  infinnit/,  are  all  fomlabed  wiui  tbe 
.  meana  of  sapply  or  relief.  Vast  suebs  are  annually  seat  abroad  for  ibo  religion* 
instmotion  of  those  who  are  not  yat  in  a  condition  t«  be  beneflled  by  it; 
'Wliiie  the  proper  and  auSlutent  collegiate  cducatien  of  our  own  young  men, 
.for  our  own  wants,  is  not  adequately  provided  lbr.i  K  ia  on  all  accoiinle 
'deaiiable  that  oar  coUegee  sbould  be  better  tbraidiniiwith' pecuniary  lesouroe* 
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b  klsioit  every  department  of  Icuning.  Scarcely  s  profenor  can  b«  foinul 
«bo  u-  properly  aupplied  with  the  meuiB  of  comrort,  nor  an  institution  of  the 
dan  referred  to,  with  the  Ubrariee  and  collections  neceasarj  fbr  adequate 
inttrnction  in  this  day  of  progren.  It  is  at  ooce  gratifying  and  humbline  to 
wiloeM  the  eagernesn  with  which  young  men  croird  to  institutions,  vhlcfa, 
bowever  imperfect,  are  yet  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  country;  how 
(tally  appreciated  and  hour  eagerly  used  are  the  means  of  progress  which  ar« 
nH>lted  ;  and  ample  gunnaly  ie  thus  giren  tliat  increased  advantHges  would 
be  neilher  neglected  nor  misused.  We  nhiM  deem  no  labor  U»t  which  diall 
lend  in  any  degree  to  arouse  the  community  of  our  age  and  nation  to  a  sense 
of  tho  importance  ol  affording  to  all  who  seek  it  the  means  of  the  most 
thorough  and  afcurale  instruction  in  every  branch  of  hnmsn  knowledge.  Br 
thiR  procem  we  shall  not  only  mlse  the  standard  and  increase  the  product  o^ 
intelie«tiial  studies  and  pursuits,  but  we  shall  secure  for  all  ftiture  time  lb« 
great  charities,  and  the  religious  and  literary  iostituUdua,  which  are  the  pro- 
ttMom,  tfce  oroancDt,  and  the  glory  of  Utiona. 
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Thb  establish okCDt  of  a  Husenm  of  Gompsrative  Zoology,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mmb.,  id  coRcectioD  with  Barrard  CoUego,  and  hj  the  oobb^.' 
bined  liberality  of  the  State,  the  Coliege,  and  individuals,  uiider  the 
Auspices  and  with  the  results  seta  forth  in  the  foUowiog  extracta  Arom 
the  Proceedings  at  tho  Dedication  of  the  building  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Mu^um,  on  the  13th  of  N'ovember,  1860,  is  the  great  event  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  year. 


The  handaaine  edifice,  which  ii  but  Ibe  begioDing  of  the  Urge  and  spletidid 
ina*pam  uuDtcmplBted,  and  compmca  •  little  morv  ihm  one-tcath  of  it,  ii  Bitaueil 
00  Diriuily  Aveoae,  anraits  DiTinitr  Hall.  The  lot  of  land  on  which  it  atinda 
h  an  obtuDg  iquaro  nf  about  five  aerea,  given  by  the  nniTerrity,  in  trort,  to  the 
muii^ain.  Tlie  buildins  which  it  ia  conlemplaled  lo  erect  will  repreaent  ihree 
riJea  iif  a  rectan([lB  wiui  an  opeo  aqoare  being  Diviaitjr  Hall.  Ili  dimennona 
will  he  na  t<)llowa;^Tbe  m<un  port  360  feel  in  length,  two  winga  200  feet  ift 
■  ■     -  -       widlb 

□Daren  lO  Divinit]'  Hall,  and  mtnaum  90  by  60  feet.  Il  b,  a|^>arenl]y,  four  ato- 
riea  in  hight ;  bat  the  aecond  rowi  of  windows  belong  to  Ihv  Urge  and  oommo- 
dioui  gnlleriea  which  »nrroond  Ihe  rooms.  On  earh  floor  are  (bur  roomi  of  eqnal 
■ixe,  meaaaring  each  30  by  40  feet.  Hie  rooma  are  fitted  with  caaea  made  with 
the  utinoat  oaro  and  nicety  of  finiah,  and  of  a  pattern  which  the  lung  experience 
of  ProfoBor  Afpuaii  baa  proved  to  be  the  boat  in  nae.  So  aocarBtely  made  are 
they,  that  a  ahelf  from  any  one  cabinet  will  exactly  lit  any  other  cabinet  hi  tb* 
bmldinjc.  Kntrriog  the  building  from  the  mvlh  aide  the  tower  room  on  tbe  left — 
the  aiiath-east  room — ia  the  itndcnta'  laboratory,  tbe  room  apcoUlly  need  by  theato- 
denta  of  the  ^iilogioal  department  of  the  I^^nrraiae  Scicntifio  School.  The 
■outh-wcat  room  ia  tbe  leoture-room  of  the  muacnra,  where  not  only  stodenla  of 
the  Scicntifio  Bchool,  but  teachera  of  Iho  atato,  ono  avail  themaclvca  of  Profaisor 
Agaaui'a  valuable  iDBlmction.  It  ia  very  graUfyiDg,  aaya  Frof^aacr  Agaaiix,  to 
•ee  the  interest  macifealed  by  the  teachera  in  these  lecturea.  Over  one  hundred 
teachera,  inoladiog  stily  or  aeveiity  Udiee,  attended  the  leclnre  of  lait  Wednea- 
day,  and  on  Snturdaya  the  numbur  ia  much  Urger.  ITia  north-weat  room  belong* 
to  the  aaaiatanta  in  ihobnilding;  it  ia  here  that  apeclmena  are  opened  and  ar- 
ranged fiir  exhibition  or  preaervalion,  ao  that  the  aapect  of  thia  apartment  ia  con- 
tinually changing,  owing  to  the  reception  and  diipoaal  of  many  hundred  apeci- 
mena  daily.  The  nortii-eaat  room  ia  Profenor  Agaanx'a  private  Ubormlory,  and  the 
galteriea  above  are  lo  be  devoted  to  hia  library.  The  remaining  gallerjceon  Ibia  floor 
are  naed  aa  wnluhopa  and  aorting-rooma,  excepting  that  of  (he  leotnre-room  ; 
which  ia  devoted  exolaaiTely  to  aH-archiiui  and  atar-Rahea.  Foiaing  into  the  aee- 
ood  itory  we  aee,  carefolly  srranged,  all  thoae  splendid  apeclmcna  which  have 
been  (be  resnit  of  ao  much  patient  reaearch,  and  in  Vhieh  Profenor  Agaiaii  umf 
take  a  j<nt  pride.  The  aonlh-wrat  room  of  the  aecond  alory  ia  devoted  to  conibi, 
arranged  aooording  to  the  hxali^  of  the  afiecie*.  A  aplondid  collcciion,  (he 
"Polyp  Fauna  of  Florida  and  the  Oelf  of  Mexico."  occnpiea  the  case  on  the 
nMth  aid«  of  the  comb.    Tbe  M>ath-«aat  room  and  ila  gallerica  ara  occnpied  bj 
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.  mnllnwi,  &e.  ncre  u  •  c«k  or  "  Jununo  CephBlopoJg,"  anJ  alari^  tarietjof 
Mb^r  (pecuntn*.  Oiui  pecniinr  feUuro  oP  urangemtnt  wherc^  the  flnd;  of 
qwclnieiii  ■■  hcJIiUted,  ii  [lie  uh  of  culurcil  bom  la  rrprrMDt  dilterenl  gi^ogi- 
nl    period*     ThM,  blue   box™   coaUia    tbe  jurajBlc;  ^ceD,   Ihe  cretaoeom; 

.  orRDge,  (ho  deioniau,  &c.  In  this  room  iTie  main  part  ie  sm^ed  for  ibv  uaiTnlTn, 
■ud  (be  galteriea  be  ibe  tnrslTe*.  In  the  nnrtb-euM  room  are  ortloulatn  ; — T&- 
■Bcu,  cruftscea  and  womx ;  the  ioieoti  beiD|;  below  and  Ibe  cmilaeea  in  the 
gallcrv  abate.  The  ioMcta  are  kept  ia  air-tight  boiea,  fhini  which  ihe  liKfat  a 
ricbideil.  Bal  tbe  plan  propoaed  ia  lo  hnie  ibem  arrsngod  in  gloia-rarerrd 
boie*.  The  nortb-wrat  room  u  deToled  to  fota:!  rerlebratca.  Tlie  gatleriea  of 
,  Ihia  room  are  filled  with  fnnil  finb  placrd  in  ibia  proximity  to  tbe  apccimeiu  bekn* 

,  in  order  lo  oompore  the  dilfereal  apeoiroen*. 

The  altie  oonuini  an  immeDae  uambdr  of  qieciinenB,  nnarniDBed  ;  anch  apeci- 

.  DKua  being  alured  ■>  are  required  lo  be  kept  in  a  dry  alate.  llie  baiemcnc  ii 
med  fur  the  reception  of  articlea  and  the  Btora^  of  alcoholic  qteclmena,  or  anch 
■a  are  required  lo  bo  kept  in  a  moisi  itate.  Here  are  >1ored  a  collcttinn  of  fiibes — 
uambvring  about  47,000  apccimena,  ice.  The  arruigeuient  of  the  fiibea  will  in- 
volve an  outlay  of  about  tlS.OOO  for  aloohul.jara.&u.  Yet  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that 
thia  mm  may  •oon  be  raised  lo  place  upoo  Ibe  Eholvcs  of  tbe.museam  a  oollee- 
(■n  which  alanda  tiird  in  the  world.  Its  aupcriors  aro  the  collectimi  in  the  Jar- 
din  dea  Plantea  at  Pario,  which  nnmben  5,U00  different  ^pei^iea,  and  that  [□  the 
Briliah  mnieum  which  haa  leaa  than  4,000  apcoiea,  nbilu  our  museum  baa  ap- 
warda  ol  3,500  apeciu. 

Thia  ia  •  Doble  b«^Qing  of  what  ia  destined  lo  b«  (he  mott  magnificent  col- 
feetion  in  the  world. 

Id  the  preseoce  of  the  authoritiea  of  the  University  and  the  Com- 
moDwe^tb,  aod  of  a  large  concoune  of  fi^^nds  of  acienco  atid  lesm- 
iog,  tho  keys  of  tbe  Museum  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  Cliair- 
maD  of  the  Building  Committee,  to  Governor  Banks,  as  Fresid^t  of 
the  Trastees,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  museum  ia  committed  by  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Masflachusetta,  with  appropriate  remarks;  the 
moat  importaQt  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  this — that  "a  building 
■ufficient  to  tbe  present  need  of  the  institution  has  been  created  for  a 
sum  which  is  less  than  the  estimated  cost,  and  less  tbao  the  sum  aotu- 
ally  appropriated  by  the  Trustees,"  On  receiving  the  keys,  Obv. 
Banks  expressed  the  satisfat^on  of  tbe  Trustees  with  tlio  work,  tmd 
ex- President  Walker  invoked  the  divine  Messing  on  the  enterprise 
which  was  to  be  carried  on  within  its  walls.  Addresses  were  then 
made  by  President  Felton,  Professor  Agassis,  and  Governor  Banks, 
From  these  admirable  lMMr««ae>  we  make  such  extracts  as  will  ex- 
hibit the  history  and  aims  of  .the  foundera  of  the  institution. 


Bi  n  great  event  in  the  biaton  of  Harrnrd.  No  doubt  It  will  ii 
nf  intellecloal  cnlciialion  enjoyed  by  Ihe  univernty,  lo  a  Ihi^  extent,  and  in  a 
department  of  tbo  biglieat  lotertat  and  importance.  Tliey  rejoice  in  its  achieve- 
ment, not  only  ftir  this  reaiion,  but  ebleSy  on  account  of  iti  bir|«r  reUtiooa  la  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  tnanklhd.  Tbey  see  in  it  a  means  of  drawinfc  hither  ar- 
dent and  aaiHrin^  j'oalb,  fired  with  the  anored  love  of  tiBtnro,  wbo  absH  is  due 
time  go  bnh  bnring'  with  them  over  Ihe  land  the  li|tbla  of  seieBoe,  Thry  a<« 
In  it  the  means,  under  the  mbie  pmisionB  of  the  Isw,  of  a<*inK  dir«tl;  spoo  tlio 
pidlia  and  populnr  inatrncliuD  of  the  state,  by  opening  ila  priaJeaateuawiJn  and 
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tbe  GTiDg  leiBoiia  of  BuMer  mind* — present  luid  future — lo  the  great  bodvof 
Manw^hiuettB  tcnchsn,  men  and  women..  They  seu  in  it  tho  nieiuiB  of  ajorftg 
dsy  by  duy,  lo  th«  sam  lolal  of  tlia  world's  linown  ttulhi.  It  »  b«;»o»e  ihey 
tuke  this  brood  view  of  Ibe  blonmgi  sucli  SQ  est^bliahment  may  diRusc,  nnd  \h- 
cau*e  ihey  know  that  its  ettitiency  will  be  gmtcr,  if  connected  with  the  nnir^r- 
(ity,  than  it  could  be  in  bd  inlnttd  condition,  thai  the  coruomtion  of  Ilnrvn^ 
CoUrge,  under  the  preaidcncy  of  my  prEdeee«or,  and  irith  his  wise  appmbitlba 
■od  T.garoui  support,  readily  joined  with  the  liberal  prirnte  citizens,  and  ihu  ch- 
Itgbtened  authorities  of  tho  etnte,  in  producing  Ibis  brilliant  reiull.  By  such 
mcaus,  and  under  such  circumatsnces,  our  muBeum  hoa  spraog  into  being.  Its 
benefits  are  alrs.idy  bi-ginuing  to  be  Ml  at  home  ;  and  il  has  eicitod  tho  admlya- 
«on  of  the  wisest  men  from  sbmnd.  Though  buta  small  pari  of  the  whole  scheoie 
bos  been  as  yet  carried  into  efTrct,  Ic  enjoys  the  inistlmnbVj  odvanta^  of  hq^lhg 
lt9  foandatiotw  laid  accurdliig  to  the  most  torn prchensi to  principlt«,  embodying  Iho 
hut  results  of  soienoo.  The  building  has  hpen  planned  and  tonslmclcd,  nrtCTrtia- 
tareconeiderationorevery  point,  with  the  strintt-st  reference  to  its  objects  nnd  Has, 
by  tho  most  distinguished  urcblCccturul  skill.  In  irmngement  and  elnssifieoti&D, 
in  the  beilitJes  adbrdiid  for  study  and  prneUcal  use,  nothing  is  wanting  whk^l' in 
the  present  stat^-  of  science  can  be  supplied.  ' 

A  Museum  of  Ciinipnralivu  Zoology  \a  a  ohapter  In  the  history  of  Crentlan. 

The  universily  was  consecrated  in  the  beginning  to  the  truth,  si  the  highest 
tim  of  education.  Science,  letters,  oit,  Christian  morals  and  manners,  come 
within  the  generous  scope  of  the  founders,  and  the  noble  array  of  bt'nefactars, 
who  hare  built  it  up  lo  its  present  faigbt  of  nserulnesa  and  renown.  The  ln>vs  of 
nature  and  the  furms  of  life,  no  less  ttinn  the  messages  of  prophets  snd  (he  eyftD- 
gels  of  apostles,  are  reTelutions  of  God,  to  be  rererently  stadied  by  man. 

Ad  sd ministration  of  the  government  of  Mnssachusetts.  honorably  distinguished 
by  its  steady  support  of  publio  education  and  the  adranccment  of  scieDCc.  is  soon 
tu  close.  Many  of  (be  objects  of  ambiiioi),  most  eagerly  sought,  ore  epberaetal 
when  gained,  yieUling  only  tho  triumph  of  a  day  :  but  the  triumphs  of  tiulh  nre 
permanent.  Sclenco  is  not  of  one  ogo  or  one  country  ;  it  is  cm^val  with  etiTnity, 
end  coe;itenstve  with  the  unirerae.  Ha  whose  tame  is  identified  with  its  nd- 
^ancement,  has  wou  a  "  poeaeaaion  forever." 


When  T  tome  to  this  onuntry  in  1846, 1  had  no  thought  of  staying  hern.  I 
}ud  copa  npun  au  invitation  of  Mr.  Jolm  A.  Jjiirell,  to  deliver  a  -course  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lonell  Institute.  I  had  taken  leave  Fur  a  year  and  a  half  fnim 
the  oolite  of  Ifcuobalel,  with  which  1  was  (ben  eooiiocted,  and  it  had  pl(«ped 
thcKingofFrnssia,  altluit  lime  Prince  of  NvachAlel,  to  srant  mc  the  means  tiir 
a  scii:ntifio  ciplonilioa  of  some  parts  of  this  continent,  I  had  not  boen  much 
mora  than  a  year  here,  when  the  conratsions  flrbioh  disturbed  Europe,  led  rm:  to 
ounsidei  seriously  bow  for  il  would  be  ndvinable  for  me  to  return  to  my  nativa 
country,  or  lo  prolong  my  stay  in  America, 

While  I  was  hMlatiiig,  the  late  Iloaorable  Abbott  Lawrenoe  one  day  oailed 
upon  me,  and  explained  to  me  ooniidentially  his  plans  respecting  the  fgundallon 
of  a  Seientilic  School  in  Cunibridge,  stating  that  it  woald  be  an  additional  rcas<Hi 
for  him  immediately  to  carry  out  his  iBlmtioa,  M  I  shuild  acoepl  a  prorEBorship 
in  thai  school.  I  did  not  fet'l  at  liberty  lo  decide  before  having  obtninoit  B  regu- 
lar discharge  from  the  College  wllb  fl'hich  I  hiid  been  oonnccted  for  fifteen  jenrK 
Tills  was,  however,  granted  in  the  most  considerate  manner,  and  In  the  spring 
term  of  IB'IS,  I  entered  upon  (ny  duties  as  professor  of  the  scientific  sobool — ■ 
post  which  I  still  hold. 

One  aC  iba  moat  templing  inducements  I  bad  for  staying  in  America  was  the 
oSrr  made  me  by  the  saperlDleodetit  of  ihe  United  Slnles  oout  survey,  to  nvail 
myself  of  the  fiicihlies  aRbrded  )>y  the  diffi rent,  parties  cairyiug  ou  ihe  Horlt  ot 
liu!  survey,  to  visit  in  peraon  Che  ooHSt  oad  co))i.ut  the  auUnala  living  along  our 
riMrea,  with  most  aeourate  indieuljous  rFspeulii^  the  naluie  of  the  bottom  on 
nbioh  Ibey  are  £iund,  the  depth  at  wliich  thry  oceor,  Mid  otber  inronnation  tar 
■rhiell  Daturalisls  sigh,  without  having  frequent  means  of  obtainins  tliem.  To 
Ihssa  laoilities  I  owe  part  of  tile  most  valuible  (ofijrnNUioo  I  have  been  able  to 
iMtim  ID  mf  1\£b. 
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Ptnwd  u  I  va*,  at  the  h««d  nf  a  qew  dcpertnietiC  of  poblio  edoctticA,  I  hat 
not*  to  TDoke  iho  necessary  oolleelioiu  for  niy  iBitruclioa,  as  noae  eiistcd  in  tb* 
aod  during  tny  TBcutioD*  I  visilud  auccenirely,  fbr  that  porpow,  ow 


Kuthern  and  wotero  *tates,  delivering  lectnm  oQ  my  way  b)  defray  the  uf 

ini  from  year  to  yeai 
In  1833  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  obtained  by  private  sobsctiptioo  iL 


peDirs  necBiury  tn  mske  exlcniive  < 

1  never  had  any  thing  bnt  what  1  esni  from  year  K 

In  1833  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  obtain    .    ,  , 

n  of  $13,000,  amonnlidg  to  the  expenses  1  had  ihtts  Ikr  icciuTed,  to  secure  m 
property  tor  the  nnlrersily  the  collections  I  had  brought  together.  With  tbeae 
Deitr  means  at  my  oumoiaad,  and  some  additions,  oljlaiued  in  the  same  way  as  in 
former  years,  I  have  gone  on  enlarging  Ilic  oolteclion  nntil,  by  a  sncOfBiun  of  fbr- 
tnnate  circumstances,  a  movement  was  starttd  toi  found  a  public  mosenm. 

Nrarly  Iwo  ycara  ago  Mr.  WilllBni  Gray  prcsenud  to  our  university  iba  sum 
of  $50,000.  It'll  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Hun.  Franc'^  C.  Gray,  In  found  a  " 


of  Coniparallvu  Zoology,  without  dftermining  The  institution  to  which  it  sbonid  be 
grsnled,  bnt  leaving  to  his  eiecnlor  the  final  dispovtion  of  his  generous  bequivt. 
With  such  a  basis  of  operations  it  wus  at  once  plain  Ihst  the  nsLfulDeis  o 


jniversily  should  be  eitendi^d  beyond  what  had  been  tbns  far 
eontemplaler),  and  that  perhaps  a  great  establish nieBt  might  be  (bunded,  if  the 
public  in  gtrneml  oould  ba  interested  in  it.  Wilb  this  iuipresaton,  a  oommittee 
of  genllemen  was  formed  at  Iho  suggcalion  of  the  aommiltea  annually  appointed 
to  examine  the  condition  of  ihe  scientific  school,  and  in  a  aurpriaui^y  sliort  lime, 
the  sum  of  175,000  was  raised  by  private  contributions,  witli  the  view  of  erecting 
a  snitablu  building  to  receive  and  preserve  the  collections  then  on  hand. 

A  mnfcniftcent  grant  of  £100,000  was  also  madu  by  the  legislature,  in  acoord- 
anOB  with  a  recommendation  of  Ilis  Excullvncy,  Gov.  Bonks,  in  his  nieaaage  to 
the  general  court.  The  nascent  inntilution  was  ihus  endowed  with  t235,0l>U,  and 
It  became  necessary  to  omaniie  a  permanent  body  to  administer  ita  ai&ira.  A 
law  was  passed  to  llisl  effect  by  the  legislature,  in  llic  smnnicr  seaion  of  I8SS, 
and  nn  agreement  having  been  entered  upon  with  the  corporation  of  the  nniven- 
lly,  Iho  college  ceded  Ui  the  boird  of  li-ustcea,  iheir  collcations  and  a  piece  tt 
land  of  about  five  acres  npon  which  to  erect  Ihe  building  of  the  museum,  reserv- 
ing to  the  proTi-Bsor  of  xoiitogy  and  geoliigy,  the  administration  of  the  coUecliona 
Ondcr  the  direelion  of  a  special  fucnlly,  while  the  whole  became  publia  properly 
as  nn  independent  institution  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  Irwieea. 

Cummitlees  were  at  once  organized  to  carry  out  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
Buitiible  building  and  the  gene^  arrangement  of  the  museum. 

The  most  important  point  now  was  to  adopt  such  a  plan  for  the  bnilding  aa 
should,  in  every  respect,  answer  ita  purpose,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  nw  to 
be  able  to  say  ihnt  I  have  found  in  the  building  committee,  gentlemen  ready  lo 
•xert  themselves  in  every  way  in  order  to  carry  onl  the  objects  of  snch  all  edi- 
fice, even  to  yield  their  own  prelcrencea  in  conaidcration  of  eerlain  requlremenla 
of  a  BdenliHo  establishment,  which  ore  not  easily  combined  wilh  archile«lural 
conceptions.  For  yean  post  I  had  been  turning  over  in  my  mind  a  general  pita 
fbr  n  great  museum,  and  have  been  aided  in  my  atlempla.  by  the  akill  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Greennugh,  nho  finally  devised  a  plan  which  appeared  lo  me  entirely 
nnobjeetinnal ;  su  thai  when  the  time  for  action  cnme,  Ihe  plaaa  wer«  ready  te 
oonsidemtinn,  nnd  ri'quired  only  in  be  worked  up  for  execution. 

This  was  admirably  done  by  Mr.  Snell,  and  the  bnilding,  as  it  stands,  is  the  ra- 
■u1l  nf  these  combined  efiiirta.  But  the  skillful  management,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  appropriation  for  its  erection  was  not  eicceded,  ii  entirely  to  be  ss- 
cribad  to  the  seal  end  activity  of  the  buildins  oommittee.  I  need  hardly  add,  that 
a  part  only  of  the  general  plan  has  Ihoa  fiir  necn  carried  out,  and  that  as  Ihe  por- 
tion now  ereolcd  is  only  a  part  of  a  wins,  room  is  hSi  Uie  any  architectural  embel- 
lishment which  the  future  may  runder  desirable. 

Tlie  committee  of  the  muatrum  had  another  and  important  offioe,  that  of  regn- 
lating  ihe  eipcndilurcs  concerning  tlio  coltections.  To  this  recommendation  I 
owe  it  that  I  was  ulloved  lo  mnke  important  additions  to  the  innseum.  during  my 
late  visit  lo  Europe,  among  which  the  most  valuable  is  the  purchase  of  the  collec- 
tions of  fussils  nf  Frofi-nor  Braun  in  Heidelberg,  by  which  we  hare  received  the 
first  series  at  specimens  with  ualharitative  labels,  bringing  with  them  part  tl  the 
tradition  of  our  anience  to  out  new  establishment. 
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While  0\e  bulliog  wsa  erectioff,  and  nuDy  yenn  before,  ni  tax  n  Ibo  icauffi- 
cient  itcoominntlstioaB  1  hod,  noma  allow,  theupcuiineDBn'liioti  were  BCGamakliiig 
fr>m  ever;  quarter  ur  the  globe,  were  UDdci^ng  a  cnrefal  examiDttion  and  snb- 
mitted  to  1.  critJeal  identificutlon  wjlh  the  view  of  haviiig  them  ready  for  eihibi- 
tioB,  u  uoa  aa  ciraamitancaa  would  permit.  Tho  arraDgcmeut  oT  maoy  handred 
thousands  of  Epecimens  wu  no  easy  Cask,  Id  taut,  I  could  never  have  aadertaken 
it  done.  Bui  I  hnd,  aa  proressor,  to  InuD  young  men  mlending  to  be  profeaaiunol 
Dataml'mta,  and  I  availed  mvsclr  of  thii  circunulBDco  (o  advance  the  work  of  lh« 
moieani,  by  odoptini;  a  method  which  hai  proved  racceaaTul.  The  real  advance-  - 
ment  of  a  student  doea  not  condat  ao  much  in  a  {{eneral  knowledge  of  CTerj 
biaocli  of  nalnral  history,  aa  in  a  searching  aludj  of  aome  apccial  branch  of  hu 
acienoe  combined  with  comprehcnalve  views  of  the  whole. 

I  therefore  allempled  to  edacate  each  of  my  aludeots  in  a  different  branoh  ot   ■ 
zoology,  instead  of  aniticg  them  into  cluaaea,  and  have  Ihua  prepared  several  good. 
.  assistania,  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  arrangement  of  the  diOorcnt  parts  of  tbo    . 
OoUeolion  DOW  on  eihibrtiun  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  say  timt  they  hava   .  ■■ 
acqailtcd  thcmsulTcs  of' their  task  in  a  manner  which  does  tbum  great  credit. 
For  the  last  Ave  yean,  the  number  of  atudcnts  who  have  been  ao  engaged,  baa 
varied  (hiin  ten  lu  twenty.    I  Iniit  that  the  aystentatic  mtslogaes  which  are  Dow 
in  preparation  will  afflird  hirtlier  evidence  that  our  ioatilntion  ia  not  only  ndaptcd 
fur  the  purpose  at  gtnftnl  instTDction,  bnl  litiely  also  to  aend   forth  young  men, 
who  may  eontribate  (n  the  advanoemcnt  of  science.    Id  order,  therefore,  lo  pre- 
vent misappreliensiona  niij  miircpresenlutiona  Id  regard  lo  the  importance  and 
■cieutiGc  value  of  our  collections,  I  beir  leave  lo  maka  aoDie  remarks  upon  the  or- 
gjuiiatiou  of  mnseums  in  general.    Tbis  is  the  more  tieueiury  once,  in  many 
rcepectn.  oura  will  difTuf  mscntially  from  all  tbe  othen  tbiia  iac  eomplelcd,  and 
this  diffurenoe  will  akm  elplain  the  Dame  it  bc&ra. 

A  loologjlcal  nnisenm  should  contain  every  thing  reUling  to  the  history  of  the' 
animal  king.lom  ;  but  in  practice  and  owiog  to  the  circumflonoes  under  which 
our  selenoe  has  reached  I ta  prcscntaonditioii,  looli^col  collecliona  consistchiefly 
of  adnit  speoimens  of  the  animals  now  living  npoD  earth.  The  remains  of  ei- 
tinel  types  fi>nnd.  aa  fossils  iD  tho  strata  forming  part  of  tho  emst  of  our  globe, 
are  generally  oolleoled  sepnmlely  and  armiigcd  by  Ihemselvea,  or  kepi  in  distinct 
muMlnM,  and  even  united  with  the  geological  and  mineral "^Iciil  cnbinels.  This 
shonlil  not  be,  and  every  year  makes  il  more  urgent  that  the  coUeetiuns  of  fosaila 
should  be  oombined  with  thoae  of  tbc  animals  now  in  ciiilenoc,  oa  they  can  not 
be  aecaralely  identified  without  a  direct  comparison  with  one  another.  Some  of 
the  moal  mistaken  views  now  prevailing  in  our  science  would  long  ago  have  be«D 
aban^ned,  did  tbe  great  muaeams  now  exisling,  coDtaia  such  combined  colle»- 
tioDB  of  ronil  and  living  animala. 

It  has  been  my  aim  throughool  the  arrangement  of  our  mnseum,  (o  keep  thla 
atato  of  things  in  mind,  and  lo  force  upon  every  visitor  a  direct  compariaoft  of  the 
fossil  remain*  with  their  living  repreaenlativca,  though  thla  arrangemcut  is  not  yet 
completed  Ibr  all  the  claasea  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Anolher  novel  feature  in  the  museum  soon  to  be  carried  out,  nnd  for  which  a 
large  namber  of  preparationa  have  already  been  made,  will  be  tho  eihibltion  of 
embryolugJeal  series  lo  illustrate  the  eorrespondcncc  existing  between  tho  succes- 
sive change*  in  Ihe  growth  of  living  sniinab  and  tbe  order  of  aucceasioD  of  the 
rcpresenlatives  of  past  loulogical  ages. 

This  will  save  na  fTom  the  necessity  of  remodeling  the  whole  at  some  future 
period,  as  I  conceive  other  museums  will  have  to  do,  or  be  left  behind.  I  mar 
odd,  nUo,  thai  apeoial  colleetioDs  to  illustrate  the  geograpluoal  dittributJoD  of  ani- 
mals have  been  prepared,  aome  of  which  arc  already  on  exhibition.  A  museum 
founded  upon  a  ciHnparalive  study  of  living  and  fos^l  nnimals,  in  connection  with 
their  embryonic  changes  and  their  get^iraphical  distribution,  could  Do  longer  be 
called  aimply  loSlogJoal  moaeDm ;  oars  is  a  museam  of  comparative  zoology,  and 
the  law  bM  already  aanctioDcd  that  name  aa  the  only  name  t^  which  it  shall  ercr 
be  called. 

In  Enrope,  every  nnivenily  has  Its  scicntifia  eollectigns,  generally  limited  to 
the  wants  of  ihe  profassori  in  their  eoorses  of  leclurea,  and  therefore  mors  ot 
leaa  exianaive  apd  arranged  with  more  or  Icaa  esre  in  prr^rtion  as  tho  tcochcra 
theniaclvca  ore  more  or  lev  eminent  in  their  acieotlfia  nttainioeDU.    Beside*  theaa 
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Bnircnltf  muunnM,  there  ire  adeaUSa  eoHoitiDiw  in  moat  of  the  lar^  cities,  Ao 
best  of  which  are  ia  those  rapitiila  iPhich  wre  at  tb«  ume  time  the  Mmt  ot  dditct- 
ntira,  u  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Mnnioh,  with  ahioh  FrinkloTt  roof  oomp«te,  thongh 
It  has  no  nnirersity. 

Above  alt  these  stand  the  Jardln  des  Pbuilea  aad  the  British  Maseum,  borli  oa 
acfoDDt  oT  their  extant  and  their  eaipDtifio  importanee.  And  vet  it  should  nut  ha 
fcrgott^n  thai  now  and  thpn  priiale  iudiiidnala  have  aacoeeded  by  an  eicliiBiT« 
derotlon  to  aome  one  epecial  subjeot,  in  making  special  eotiectiona  nnrivnied  by 
the  great  pDblio  mnieunM.  Such  \t  Hk  odlection  of  shells  ot  Mr.  Cmnniinga  in 
London,  and  snch  was  the  ooll^on  of  birda  of  Temminiek  bcfrire  it  ir*s  incot- 
pomled  in  Vbe  miuaiiin  (^  Lejden. 

Now  I  ran  fairly  say  that  *b  have  mtrim  ell  the  nueoms  of  tha  !EuT«peaa 
'■nirersitiM,  exeepting  thnse  placed  in  hvge  capitsts,  and  that  among  these  ire 
would  probabl;  OGOupj'  the  ninth  or  tenth  pboe,  but  tlml  we  are  itill  at  bd  im- 
metiae  distance  from  tbe  two  greatest  mnBeiimi  now  existing;  even  Ihough  for 
the  cUaa  of  Rahea  I  am  sure  we  have  only  two  snperiors,  and  probably  none  for 
tiiattf  BobinoderniB  and  Coral*. 

Utstarea  which  have  bran  taken  reoently  by  the  boeril  of  trustfes,  guarantee 
to  w  Ibi  nli  time  to  oome  the  position  I  have  here  onigned  to  anr  miui-um,  even 
though  the  immediate  coneeqaenoes  of  these  measures  may  bo  a  temporary  em- 
harrSHnieDt  of  our  institation,  or  even  a  teniporary  swspai^pn  of  ila  acliic  opers- 
lioiH.  They  baTe  wis^y  cboaea  pemiaoency  in  jvcferenoe  to  «  brilliant  aod  per- 
hape  ef^ementl  oareer.  It  was  decided  at  the  last  meeting  «f  tlm  board  of  trus- 
tees, thai  the  sUle  grant  of  tlOO.OOO  shall  be  fundrd.  This  >tcp  will  eventually 
srenre  to  the  museum  an  annual  iD«alne  of  ISiOOO,  molnding  83,(100  from  the 
Gray  fund. 

The  drag  which  weighs  ni  dovn  now  is  In  the  accumulaliua  of  specimens  not  yet 
arranged,  which  to  prepare  lor  future  eahibition  will  enUil  upon  us  an  expt^ndi- 
tare  of  between  Sl^.OOO  and  tl5,000.  But  whatever  may  come,  we  shall  stand 
permanently  in  a  ponlion  which  we  »»]>  be  proud  to  have  won  in  less  lh:ui  two 
3:eata.  If  we  have  not  at  present  the  menns  of  gaining  ni^w  advoiitsgrs  over 
other  museums,  I  oan  alao  say  that  theru  exiats  no  museam  which  is  sufficienlly 
endowed  to  gain  apun  us. 

At  this  moment  our  museam  is  more  than  mfficicot  for  alt  cducatiunsl  nor- 
poses,  fcr  I  do  not  believe  that  there  exists  outside  of  the  large  uipiltils  of  Kn- 
Tope,  a  universily  provided  Rilh  a  belter  appartius  to  teach  luiJIogy,  and  as  joa 
kuow  few  of  the  Enropcao  nniversities  are  in  largo  cilios. 

But  seientifia  collection^  are  not  simply  mode  to  afiiird  the  necessary  lacilitie*  to 

*    Mndenis:  they  ahnold  also  be  Hnclaaries  in  which  science  ilstlf  it  adviinclfg.  in 

which  new  knowl<-dge  is  obtained  by  original  rescarelies,  and  which  by  their  Very 

perfe(;tiun  diould  be  a  standard  mcasniB  by  which  to  test  the  scientilia  culture  of 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  position  of  men  of  soience  in  this  country  is  not  what  it 
sboold  be.  I  do  not  say  that  they  do  not  enjoy  all  the  pririleges  of  nil  otiier  dti- 
WDSj  they  do  enjoy  them  fally,  the  recognition  science  receives  among  na  it 
gratifying  in  the  liighest  degree. 

If  you  will  free  yonr  best  men  from  that  taotaliiiog  position,  raise  your  seien- 
iHio  institutiiins  to  a  Inel  with  the  foremost  in  Europe,  that  the  AniLrienn  man 
ofaeienc^mny.liitetbaAmevicanfreeUUn,  have  the  salisfnclion  of  knn wing,  when 
visiting  the  Old  World,  thnt  he  is  backed  by  the  inctitulions  he  Icnvcs  at  home. 
In  so  dcnng,  yon  will  gain  another  advantage — that  of  freeing  yourselrea  front 
the  imporlDnilies  of  (hnse  prctendtrs  In  selenoe  who  surround  themselves  with  a 
fielitiouB  r«pntatian,  made  np  of  newspaper  ai'ticlea,  and  supported  perhaps  by  a 
cwreapondence  with  some  tettlh-rale  soientifie  men  in  Europe,  whom  nobody 
knows  in  their  native  cosntry, 

Tbs  founding  of  scienliRc  institutions  of  the  highest  class  is  a  worthy  object  for 
the  ambition  of  an  enlightened  nation,  and  such  institutions  should  be  supported 
merely  on  the  gtooDd  that  diey  are  an  unmistakable  sign  of  a  higher  culture. 
It  is  to  science  tiie  world  is  Indebted  for  a  growing  Insight  into  the  forces  cd'  na- 
lore — to  it  we  owe  the  Urat  gtimmerings  of  the  light  illuuiiuating  the  plan  of  tha 

The  TeTelatun  whkli  Is  (Uwning  upon  mankind  from  the  stady  of  the  l|li»- 
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Kndfta  T  And  Amerloa  hti  s  raisg  gsnpnUbn  of  •oieDtiEu  iludL-iik  eager  to 
«Dtrr  ioto  the  race  fbr  the  adTancemeDt  of  kaawledge.  Let  the  canimnuitj  give 
Itism  SDoh  inditntioiu  of  ISBnttng  u  our  aj^  dsniuda  thvm,  and  ihsf  will  ttptf 
Ibeir  fsllow-oitULtii  bf  covoiiiK  Iheir  aonntry  with  *aienli6i]  glory. 

Tlie  nwniM  wanting  to  remoh  soeh  a  molt  on  feiv  and  clmple:  eDconnm  aoi- 
•nljfie  exptorationa  in  every  part  of  the  world,  provide  for  the  mcana  of  puUidking 
the  retalta  ao  oblnined,  wears  to  yoor  connlry  the  ■oienli&c  collectium  of  emiii«iit 
■BSD  whom  unbrorable  cireDmataneea  may  induoe  lo  port  with  their  dearly  tarned 
and  precioDB  barveat  of  ipecimeiia,  ond  never  leave  B  wful  aiidertalitng  to  Lm- 
gniahfrom  wtjit  of  npport.  Tomy  jonng  friends  IwouM  give  a  Imt  advioe:  b« 
faidoitrkKia,  be  patient,  and  do  not  anatch  al  a  crowa  brfore  you  have  Iboglil  ati 
won  yonr  battle  1 


Tie  original  and  aomewhat  mlrieled  object  indicated  by  ita  dcaigoatlgii  ■>  a 
MnKnm  A  CumpamtiVs  ZeSiogf,  even  if  confined  in  ita  Dction  whhia  tba  Gmita 
■n^rated  by  the  lith,  opem  so  extended  theater  (or  wlf-aacrifioiug  kabor  and 
elevated  ambitkin. 

To  inveMi^jHte  and  determine  the  olr<niinftan«eii  and  condrlion*  of  animal  lib ; 
to  diHi'at  and  omnpan^  the  organ*,  throngh  the  agenry  of  which  aainuia  exist  ( 
to  trace  their  eflect  npon  the  habita,  capocitica  and  dntioy  of  the  eruaurea  them- 
•rWes  ;  to  nrrniige  them  in  grxHips  Dpon  principle!  of  ainiilnrity  of  ■tmctara  and 
ranctiOD  1  In  ssccrluin  lh«  uwa  that  rrgalate  their  distribution  over  the  earth'a 
BDriace ;  to  show  the  aervioea  they  render  and  the  noft  ihcy  subserve  in  the  gen- 
ei«l  economy  of  nature ;  their  adaptation  lo  purpoaea,  and  their  pomiMe  contriba- 
tlon  to  the  ni'cesmrtc*  and  luxuries  of  dinneatio  life ;  thuir  impurlanus  to  oom- 
mcree,  manufHclart*  and  arta ;  and  the  ndvnnta^  of  iliia  iqic^ea  of  knowledge  In 
every  departmiinc  of  rdaention — theae  things  certainly  euistitute  a  branch  of  naln- 
TbI  aoienm  that  olialloogea  atlention,  that  joatifiea  labor,  and  compenaatea  for 
great  individual  snerifieea  and  large  public  exponditnrea. 

Bat  thi-  name  of  the  iDititntion,  1  apprehend,  bnl  biatly  iodicnles  the  purpaet 
or  tho  expectationa  of  ita  founders. 

It  hiB  a  broader  aapeot  than  brick  woDi,  acientifia  oollrotioni,  or  Icgialative 
ehari^ea  «u^!eM  In  imagination,  at  leaat,  1  aee  riung  before  me  a  atructure  of 
aavh  harmuiiioua  outline  and  mognifioent  proportion,  that  ita  avowed  purpoao 
hardly  euvera  the  ihnvhold. 

Inilend  of  gnarding  the  domain  of  mSlogical  inqairy.  It  muat  penetrate  and 
anbda?  the  lhrM>  kingdoms  of  animal,  minenit  and  vegetalrie  ereation;  and  every 
atep  in  Ita  progresa  will  mark  the  boDoda  of  original  attainment  and  diacoverj,  in 
these  allied  exialeucea,  though  it  may  not  gilher  or  preserve  all  its  evidenoes  of 
rvHTBrcU. 

Whatever  exhibila  life,  whether  in  the  dalleat  fbm  of  vegetable  creatjop  or  in 
the  animating  aublleneaa  of  aenae  and  intclL-fit,  moat  attract  ita  attenticsi  and 
reeelve  its  knowledge. 

To  suggi^  life  as  the  subject  of  cantomplnira  and  reaMroh,  whether  of  orgaaie 
or  inorganic  form,  la  t'>  nitnnion  the  faaullirs  of  man  to  the  onbleal,  tbongb  it  may 
be  a  liniitlm  invcatigatinn,  eomprehendinit  the  animnta  and  the  inaniniate,  ths 
material  and  the  immaterial,  the  finite  and  the  inlin'ite,  th«  beginning  and  the  end 
of  nit  Ihingt. 

From  contemplation  of  a  anhject  ao  fur-rMcliiog  and  vnat,  the  mind  inatinot- 
Ivciy  shrinks  from  ex|>eetation  of  eonipawtng  tn  end.  Btftinninga  in  ihia  inquiry 
eihauat  the  aubtlrst  powers  of  obsrrvaUm  and  analysis,  and  like  Ilnnlcr,  the 
•chalnr.  the  philoaopber,  the  Chrialian,  is  content  that  he  dors  not  altogether  com- 
prehend the  immnenl:ite  aehemo.  "  Dfi>,"  he  aaid,  "ia  a  property  wa  do  not 
nnderslnnd — we  can  only  trace  the  neceasary  at^  ieudinft  to  it." 

Iliia  is  the  grand  object  of  natural  science.  It  ia  the  frreat  rauae  to  which  our 
mtBH'tim  is  de.lrcaU'd.  It  is  n  punnit  that  eihaoala  <hs  hlghatt  npaeily  and  aat- 
Mh-s  the  noMcrt  ambition.  "  We  iivee  ihe  ster*  tending  t«  life,"  miffht  wdl 
stand  •■  the  nuitlo  of  the  niiturnliat,  the  itnleaman,  (hi:  philiwopher,  the  Christian. 
How  Inflnlle  In  tcupe,  bow  eibauallrc  of  bDisn  power  Is  the  inquiry.    The  bll  real- 
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lutkiD  of  the  diTipe  pnrpOM  exemplified  b^  a  perlcot  cowprelieDMOD  of  the  gnJod 
Uid  ByMcnuilio  develupmcDt  of  llie  iteps  leading  !□  Lifc^  wonld  be  «■  if  hmiig  bn- 
num  being,  ooeral  in  eilalence  with  twice  ilmlf,  were  permiUed  la  folknr  (he 
oounea  lA  the  age*,  iodependcnt  of  the  coaditioai  that  run  wiiti  Uie  deMlnj  of 
mortala,  and  by  presence  aud  inggeation  initnict  the  *ucoeBive  |:«Deratian>  of 
men  in  Iba  !>»■  of  organio  and  itutrgaaio  beiog,  in  the  myateriea  of  auimMo  and 
iDonimBla  exiatcnce*. 

'Wbst  indiflerent  ipectatar,  that  lo-du"  eiamijiea  the  yet  imperfect  oollecttnoa, 
aome  of  them  too  minule  for  the  unaidifa  ii*ion ;  who  that  ha*  acquired  ut  ioter- 
esl  by  euntrlbutiag  to  it*  funndatiun ;  who  that  couipreheodi  the  gcniiu  and  par- 
nemo  nf  id  mutirr,  or  alures  in  the  enlhuiauD  imparl^  t/>  liii  follolven,  oi  the 
love  of  labor  inipired  1^  hi*  example,  can  doubt  thai  (Oine  oddiljoa  to  that  al- 
ready known,  tome  explanation  of  a  toyitery  imperiWit)/  uuderstood,  aome  dot- 
rec^D  of  an  error  rreoivfd  u  truth,  eume  new  di»fovery  of  the  ueccMary  atcp* 
lending  to  life,  will  be  achieved,  or  the  wisdom  of  that  poyuhir  impnlae  which  ha> 
planted  (hie  new  organism  for  the  difituion  ci  metul  knowledge  T 

It  i>  not  my  purpoae,  neither  >■  it  in  the  line  of  dntjn  aaiigned  to  me,  to  aet 
forth  tho  technical  odvnntogo  to  be  derived  from  iha  atudy  ^  natural  ■cienM. 
That  haa  bci-a  nlready  done  by  one  who  both  eoiiiprehentu  and  illtutnite*  the 
itern  brevity  of  logic,  with  hnrmony  of  eipreMioit,  feliwitj'  of  illoitnlion,  and  a 
mviihing  acoent,  mu*icnt  as  i*  Apollo's  lute. 

My  datiii  are  completed  if  I  but  coll  Bttcntioa  to  the  iooideatal  advantage*  la 
be  derived  from  Ihis  inititulion. 

It  i*  hardly  to  b«  denied — and  it  were  aoaroe  an  advanlase  if  denial  were  pool- 
ble— that  a  feeling  ia  creeping  npoo  the  tnind*  of  men  and  uholar*,  not  merely 
of  inditliirent  bpt  interested  men,  that  out  methods  of  Khool  and  colleginto  in- 
atmotion  are  not  in  all  reqiects  bust  caUalated  to  derdop  the  sopvrior  qnalilie*  of 
body,  mind,  or  conscience,  it  i*  a  problem  aa  ancwot  aa  dvilimtion,  whether 
acquired  or  nativo  powen  are  niore  valiuible,  and  the  policy  and  theory  of  educa- 
tion or  non-educntion  are  ■atnetimcs  made  to  depend  upon  toppositioui  advant- 
ages of  one  or  the  olh«r  of  tlicso  poweri.  A  similar  divorwty  of  opioioa  grows 
oat  of  what  is  called  self-cnlture,  as  compared  with  that  conferred  by  eduoatiiuuJ 
institutions ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  wlijch  comes  early  in  life,  with  most  laiored 
opportunKy,  or  that  which  cornea  limping  later,  with  such  sdvaotsgea  only  ••  acoi^  - 
dent  vooohaaree. 

It  is  error,  in  my  jadgment,  that  identiGei  education  aiclnaively  with  acquired 
information,  or  conlrasts  acquired  capacity  with  natural  powers,  as  ciincing  tha 
ntitity  or  non-utility  of  scholastic  inatitnlioos. 

TbvX  man  may  misapprehend  it*  nature  and  ^nae  ita  privilegea  is  apparent. 
To  re^pird  mere  ocquiiition  of  fjct,  tha  treasorEs  of  attainment  *■  edncaliog  \  to 
seek  the  culture  uf  the  mind  at  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  vigor  ;  to  estimate  mevtorj 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  powers  of  obn'rvution,  analyii*  and  the  (acuity  uf  reuon  ; 
to  consider,  because  a  young  man  has  won  collegiate  honora,  and  is  therefora 

Joalified  for  every  pursuit  of  life,  useful  ur  ornamental,  that  he  is  for  thai  reason 
isablcd  for  any  pursuit,  except  a  few  nvercrowded  professions,  Is  both  to  misa|r- 
prehend  Ilie  nature  and  abuse  the  privileges  of  truo  education,  Bui  these  tilings, 
ao  oonimon  among  us ;  so  correctly  demorealiog  the  line  between  wbst  Is  called 
solf-cducBtion  and  other  education,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  are  no  more  the 
result  of  a  true  ayatem,  (han->-to  bi>rraw  a  bill  of  bre  from  Emeraoo — "  the  flesh 
of  dried  graai,  and  the  broth  of  old  shoes,"  constitutes  high  living. 

The  error,  rather  of  practice  tlian  cS  theory,  is  that  we  identify  education  wth 
attainment,  and  rely  almost  ciclusivelj  br  instruction  nuon  the  contents  of  book*. 
It  is  assumed  that  Bludents  know  something  beosusc  they  are  lauglit  that  other 
men  knew  aometliing.  Men  think  they  see,  when  in  fact  they  ore  only  loukirig  on. 
If  the  acquisition  of  facts  were  the  cuclusivc  object  of  education,  books  would 
be  a  Hife  reliance,  provided  that  the  ftrat  men  were  authors.  Bat  in  our  age,  the 
first  men  niakc  newapapcrs,  steam  engines,  nrgumenia,  street  railways ;  tbty 
plant  citio*,  command  nrinlea,  give  new  powers  to  empires,  wLvo  problem*  of  life 
and  death,  have  lltlU-  time  to  ri'.id,  much  lesa  to  tnnke  books. 

I  welcome  the  creation  of  the  museum,  because  it  opens  to  its  students  the 
bouk  of  nature,  Re.idine  and  writing  are  Imporlant  to  tbcni  because  they  are  en-  , 
■bli-d  thus  to  osoci'biu  m1u(  was  known  bofure  lhem,nad  to  record  their  own  dis- 
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ooveriea  ud  aJdltiow  to  the  atock  of  hamon  knotrledge.  Obtervstion  ud 
oomparnon  are  their  reliant  powen.  Whrna  itndeDtcoDteinpIstaa  nuked  ilona 
placed  la  hia  hand  nntil  bo  k  able,  by  itudy,  ta  discuver  its  laws  nnd  aoalyxa  ita 
eharacler,  new  Tacultjes  oT  mind  arc  given  Vim,  wbich  anr  theories  of  ednoatlan 
rarely  or  ne»«  oontcmplated. 

Mr.  Kohl  tella  n«  of  a  pictore  In  ona  of  the  Florentine  gnllerlea,  whieh  wpre- 
aenta  a  monk  acated  in  one  of  tba  cella  of  a  monaalcry,  inteatly  gizins  apoa  ft 
black  letter  volame,  hia  handa  rtntlng  npon  ita  pagea.  Nul  a  my  of  light  makes 
darknen  Tiaiblo,  un^l,  from  intensity  of  study  nlone,  ftom  his  finger's  end  grado- 
oHy  breaks  a  Tiiint  gUminer,  nhioh  gradnaliy  atrengtliens,  until  tho  hbek  letter 
page  rotnnis  tha  reflection,  the  roldi  of  his  gannoat  betjomu  tmulucent,  and  the 
oeil  IB  filled  with  tho  light  of  hia  intellect. 

Thia  ia  edncatiuti— the  edncitioD  of  the  faculties.  It  prooeeds  ttooi  (lie  Btndcnt 
to  Ihe  work,  and  does  not  come  from  the  book  to  the  mni). 

An  insliialion  in  which  Ihia  theory  oF  inatrnctiun  la  daily  practiced,  which  is 
t^uenled  by  atadenta  of  the  nniversity  and  teuchera  of  the  pablio  achoob — vhich 
can  not  fail  to  become  the  model  of  Bolenlifio  establiahmenta  on  this  continent, 
and  nill  eqnal,  if  it  doe*  not  aorpan,  tbe  renowned  mmenm*  of  Europe — must 
rcttOTBtc  the  ciBloma  of  other  iDstitntloua,  and  oontrlbuta  to  establish  the  truo 
theory  of  mental  callam. 

Ita  pupil* — like  HumMdl  and  AgasBi,  Fremont,  Arago  and  Bache — will  be- 
eome  a  |kKrt  of  the  sgieDliBa  nnd  intellectual  deTclopment  of  tlie  age,  and  each 
become  in  his  time  a  type — 
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Ttuii- Ui|bl  orlslBsta  Id  htsTiD." 

From  auch  a  system  of  edneatinn,  pervading  bmiliea  aa  well  ai  tthoola  and 
orilegea,  we  may  hope  to  attain  the  higheat  adrantagea  of  popular  intelligence — ao- 
onstomcd  lo  contemplate  the  auhtlrties  of  nature,  which,  as  I^nvl  Bacon  saya, 
"so  br  fliceed  ihs  sutrtlelies  of  sense  and  intellect;"  our  acholars  will  avmd  the 
errors  of  Ihe  scholastic  age,  and  our  people  escatw  the  qnickaacda  of  pre}udice  and 
error  that  hare  SRaltowed  so  many  of  our  predeecsson. 

Our  relianoe  is  in  the  Tirtua  and  intelligenoe  of  tha  people,  and  not  in 
OonslitutionB  nor  in  sohools,  nor  in  great  men,  aiono. 

Rome  had  her  omtoresnd  her  statesmen.  Greece  had  her  academiea  of  learn- 
ing and  her  schoola  of  plillceophy.  Erudition  poured  forth  her  treasures  to  the 
multifade  in  the  groTea  and  the  public  walks.  Philosophy  unburdened  her  mind 
of  il*  richest  stores.  In  the  streets  and  In  the  fornm.  The  great  of  tha  age.  Ho- 
mer, Demoathenw,  Cioero,  Cnsar,  answered  in  person  the  manj'-voiced  oall,  and 
spake  facu  to  Otcs  with  tho  giant  multitude.  They  had  their  oonsiitntkna  and 
their  laws,  whose  theoretic  simplicity  won  Ihe  emulntion  of  ages.  The  sister 
arts,  poetry  and  painting,  mnalo  and  scnlptnre,  hand  in  hand  with  the  lore  of  the 
BoltiKila,  nnd  the  progress  of  tho  sciences  passed  fhim  perfection  to  perfeotion,  ap- 
proBchlntc  the  standard  of  ideal  exoeilenco  and  Imnsemding  Iho  fume  of  after 
ages.  Yet  Greece  and  Rome  as  fTeo  govemmenta,  lasted  bet  for  a  day.  The 
fair  form  of  b  fictitioos  republic  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  freedom — adorned  by 
the  deganees  of  the  arta,  and  protected  by  (lie  supernatural  powers  of  thdr  phi- 
losophy— coald  not  long  withstand  deoay.  The  (hill  but  bcauleoua  vrslnre  could' 
not  hide  her  mortality.  The  edifice  had  no  sufficient  foundatioQ.  Ihe  Tcatare 
of  Ihe  people — the  soul — was  wanting,  fV'ho  does  not  pray  that  America  may 
eecnpc  a  like  desolating  end  T  Who  Am*  not  welcome  nn  institution,  in  the  bene- 
fits nf  whteh  so  many  participate,  that  opens  new  arenoea,  and  new  methods  for 
the  discovery  of  the  troth. 

One  word  is  doe  to  personal  character.  Foartcen  years  since,  in  the  autumn 
of  1S46,  a  stranger  reached  the  ahiires  of  America.  He  had  been  the  pupil  of 
the  first  naturaHsts  of  Europe  ;  the  companion  of  Its  first  men  of  science ;  iho 
loTed  frk-nd  of  Cuvier  and  Ilnmboldt.  The  io5phytca  of  the  ooral  recft,  Ihe  mv 
rine  animnla  of  Kumpean  seabonrds,  (he  summits  of  tbe  Alpine  glaciers,  knew 
him  well ;  and  all,  aGko  with  phloaophcra  and  rulers  echoed  his  fame. 
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Hi*  mimon  here  wu  to  make  Mimrlf  familiv  with  the  natural  hialorf  and 
geolofcy  or  this  conlinent,  upon  a  suggcalioa  of  Humboidt,  uid  under  th«  patron- 
age of  tlw  king  uf  Pnuaia. 

lie  innsnilr  idcrntiiied  himwlf  with  Iho  Kipnllfia  hltlorj  of  Amerioa,  na  befbrg 
be  had  b?en  n  part  of  that  oT  Europe.  lie  imparlsd  lo  lettered  and  ouldlered 
men  a  taits  (nr  abitrDae  aoienoe.  He  gathered,  through  their  aid,  tho  iDieulifio 
treauire*  of  the  eontinent  to  hioiaelf.  He  created  tlie  mmcuni  re  propoae  to  In- 
•BgDrate,  and  what  la  the  moat  importanE  act  ofthie  da;,  he  dedicsles  hinuelf,  hia 
gcnitia  and  hia  labor  to  ita  progreaa,  UDlil  it  shall  aurpaaa  every  acienlifio  inatila- 
lion  of  thia  eonlinent,  and  equal  any  in  the  world. 

Aa  prL'aident  uf  the  board  of  truitcea,  by  virtuo  of  the  office  I  bold,  one  of  tha 
moat  aatiiGictory  aeti  of  my  admlDiitrstion,  in  the  ikaoie  of  the  truatoea  reprcaetil- 
'  iag  the  eonunoawe«ltli,  the  nDiveniitv.  and  the  d«nor* ;  in  the  preaeDca  of  thi* 
■■embly,  I  di'dieate  tlio  niuaeum  to  hia  nan  and  the  cauae  of  natural  acience ! 
May  It  enlidt  the  I'onliiiufd  lupport  of  the  wiae  and  tha  afflaent!  Mny  it  pr»- 
.'moto  learning,  and  atrenKthenCbrlatisnlaith  I  H^  it  bonor  the  eaaae  of  adeno^ 
.^tbe  commonweal ih  of  Maaaachiuelta,  tho  inatilolJonB  and  people  of  America. 

id  with  ■  besedidkHi  inrpked  by  R«t.  Dr.  Peabody. 
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NEW  AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  AMD>  TKACHLVG  OF  GEOGKAPHT. 
.  The  recent  appeuancc  of  a  new  series  of  Desciiptive,  Physical,  and 
Historical  Maps,  drawn  by  Hr.  Goo.  Schroetor,  CbM-tognpher  of  Uie 
AmoricAo  GeograpLical  Societji  is  perhaps  not  uoknown  to  most  (^ 
the  readers  of  this  jodmal.  Hia  roerita  of  this  series  are,  bowev«r, 
so  extraordinaiy,  the  maps  being  bo  ^est  an  advance  apon  all  pin- 
Tious  efi'orts  at  geographical  delineation  in  this  country,  that  w*  have 
deemed  it  oai  duty,  as  the  chroniclers  and  promoteia  of  edncatioDal 
progress,  to  present  an  extended  notice  and  description  of  them.  We 
believe  this  to  be  duo  not  only  to  the  caase  of  sonnd  learning,  bnt  to 
the  accompliBhed  gc<%rapher,  who  has  designed,  and  the  enterpriung 
pnblisbcrs,*  wbo  have  brought  out  in  such  artistic  style,  a  coltoction 
of  earth-pictures  destined  to  revolutionize  a  very  impoAant  depart- 
ment of  instruction  in  onr  schools  of  all  grades.  As  a  somewhat 
elaborate  notice  is  hare  attempted,  the  subject  will,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  reader,  be  treated  by  topics  which  will  be  definitely 
announced. 

What  t*  QeouaumTl 
It  is,  by  most  compilers,  defined  to  be  a  description  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and,  aa  it  is  treated  in  our  current  popular  text-books,  this 
description  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  me^er  details  of  political 
divisions,  with  a  smattering  of  social  and  historical  statistics,  withoat 
significance  or  value  to  the  learner.  It  has  been  the  bane  of  popolar 
geographical  instruction,  that  it  has  been  addressed  to  the  memory 
almost  exclusively.  It  has  not  descended  to  the  eawet  of  the  malti- 
tndinous  ^ts  presented,  nor  bas  it  searched  for  the  momcntoos  conse- 
quences of  the  physical  stnicture  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  has  not 
seized  "  those  incessant  mutual  actions  of  the  difierent  portions  of 
physical  nature  upon  each  other,  of  inoiganic  natnre  upon  organized 
beings,  upon  man  in  particotar,  and  upon  the  successive  development 
of  human  societies.  In  a  word,  it  bas  failed  to  consider  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  all  those  forces,  the  perpetual  play  of  which  constitutes 
what  may  be  called  the  life  <^  thi  gtobt."  It  has  fo^otten  that  the 
earth  is  the  abode  of  man,  that  >t  sustains  relations  to  man,  and  man 
to  it,  and  hence  it  has,  as  Quyot  expresses  it  simply,  "  coldly  anato- 
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mized  tbc  globe,  by  merely  taking  c<^izance  of  the  amngoment  of 
Uie  TarioiiB  parts  which  conatitute  it" 

Tho  earth  ia  the  grand  Aeater  of  all  Tnan's  actions,  it  ia  the  plat- 
form vchercon  the  great  problem  of  humaB  development  and  civiliat- 
tion  IB  to  be  solved.  And  since  the  Creator  has  placed  humanity 
upon  it  foe  this  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  he  baa  adapted  it  to  th« 
patt  it  waa  designed  to  play  in  the  accomplish m cut  of  Hia  all-wise 
parposcs.  If  this  be  so,  then  tho  atndy  of  the  earth,  or  Geography, 
it  is  manifeBt,  sboold  deal  not  only  with  stfrface  descriptions,  bat  with 
stnictarc,  with  causes,  with  -conacqucnces.  It  ahonld  analyze,  lotet- 
pret,  compare.  It  sboaid  seek  to  know  the  iD6Dence  of  struetore  and 
physical  phenomena  upon  rcgetablc  and  ai^mhlllfe,  snd,  in  ^ort,  it 
sbonld  aim  to  learn  how  tho  earth  and  its  manHbld  firma  of  life,  both 
o^^nic  and  inorganic,  arc  calculated  to  prOmbte  the  civilntati(»  and 
happiness  of  tho  race.  It  should  utiive  to  teach  man  how  to  ase 
-  diese  wise  provisions  of  the  Creator,  so  as  sooatj.eSoctaally  to  aeoure 
the  end  for  which  both  tbey  and  he  were  created. 

.  A.  riiv  Pebtikiht  Eiihtles. 

It  is  well  to  know  the  boundaries  of  a  slate  or  &  kingdom,  but  it  is 
&r  better  to  superadd  to  thb  knowledge  the  relations  either  political 
or  phyucal  which  determined  those  boundaries.  It  is  not  generally 
■uderstood  even  among  teachers,  and  much  leaa  among  the  masses  of 
the  people,  that  the  limits  of  political  divigiona  are  in  most  cosaa 
-determined  primarily  by  ph3'Bical  consideration  a.  And  yet,  this  is  a 
&et  full  of  instruction.  A  w ell-con atnicted  map,  one  which  suporai^ds 
to  the  mere  forms  of  contour,  a  proper  expression  of  the  phyaical 
■tniotore,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  prove  this  fact  to  a  careful  observer. 
And  how  can  we  interpret  the  great  evolutions  of  history  except  in 
tbe  light  of  the  physical  as  well  as  political  causes  which,  generated 
themi  In  Gict,  physical  relatiwis  often  themselves  become  tho.germs 
of  political  causes.  The  presence  of  a  gold  tniue  may  lead  bo  the  con- 
quest of  a  kingdom  by  a  covetous  neighbor,  and  hence  to  an  eitUre 
change  of  its  territorial  liivits.  In  the  laying  out  of  states,  what  more 
than  the  presence  of  riveia,  \akM,  and  spurs  of  hills,  or  a  range  of 
mountains,  determines  the  question  of  boundary  ? 

It  is  useful  to  learn  that  rivers  abound  in  a  given  country,  and  that 
these  rivers  rise  at  certain  points,  take  certain  directions,  and  pour 
their  waters  into  certain  reservoirs.  But  it  is  vaitly  more  useful  to 
inqniro  how  those  rivers  came  to  be  there,  and  what  great  purpoeea 
they  snbser\-e,  both  m  the  economy  of  nature  and  in  the  operations 
of  commerce.  Of  what  worth  is  it  to  teach  that  a  mountain  ohaia 
stretches  here,  or  Cbat  a  vast  plateau  spreads  iU  monotonoM  sai&ce 
there,  without  a  fitrther  knowledge  of  the  influenoes  wMch  these  gveat 
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■tractarea  exert  on  climate,  tm.  prodac^on,  on  animal  life,  and  heoce 
on  the  life  of  maul  Wbyshonld  it  not  bo  knovn  nniveraally,  that 
these  are  the  great  refrigeraton  and  condenKn  of  onr  planet !  Why 
should  it  not  be  a  oommoD-place  knowledge,  that  an  altitude  of  no 
mora  than  3S0  feet  makes  a  difference  of  one  degree  in  the  mean 
annual  tempefatnrel  An  altitude  of  only  1,600  feet  almost  com- 
pletely changes  tlie  character  of  the  climate,  eoil,  prodQCtiona,  and 
hence  of  the  people  of  a  locality.  There  are  abundant  examples  of 
this  pregnant  lact  all  aroond  us.  Compare  the  climate,  soil,  prodvc- 
tions,  and  people  of  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont,  with  those  of  New 
Jersey  or  Delawarp,  Compare  New  York  and  Fennaylvania  with 
Qeoigia  and  Alabama..  Or,  nhat  is  more  striking,  compare  New 
England  with  the  Western  States  in  the  same  latitude. 
0«*uno  ImrLDEHOM. 

b  it  more  important  to  know  that,  between  the  old  and  new  worids, 
two  vast  oceaoB,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  stretch  their  broad  boeoms, 
that  they  are  respectively,  ttiree  and  ten  thousand  miles  wide,  and 
that  Hie  waters  of  both  are  highly  charged  with  salt,  than  it  is  that 
they  are  instinct  with  life,  that  restlcn  currents  sweep  over  tliem  in 
neatly  all  directions,  modifying  the  climate  and  prodnctions  of  im- 
mense territories,  fiwilitating  or  obstructing  the  commerce  and  inter- 
course of  nations ;  that  between  these  and  the  atmosphere,  in  currents, 
there  are  striking  coincidences  in  fbnn  and  direction,  and  that  by  their 
mntnal  play  the  purity  and  healthfuiness  alike  of  air  and  sea  arc  pro- 
SGrved,  and  thus  they  move  majestically  and  ceaselessly  on,  freighted 
with  priceless  blessings  to  man  f 

These  few  examples  and  contrasta  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  prevailing  methods  of  geograpbical  instruction,  as 
well  SB  to  indicate  that  higher  views  of  the  grand  relations  existing 
between  the  **  earth  and  man,"  which  should  be  the  central  thought 
in  all  onr  studies  in  this  department  It  is  miuiifest  that  geography, 
pntsned  in  the  spirit  here  indicated,  wbich  is  the  spirit  of  Humboldt 
and  Bitter,  would  become  not  only  one  of  the  most  attractive,  bat  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  elevating,  not  to  say  useful  studies  in  the 
whole  range  of  scientific  inquiry. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  prevalence  of  this  method  heretofore  baa 
been  the  want  of  the  requisite  aids  coming  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Our  maps  have  been  too  strictly  con&ned  to  superficial  details.  Hiey 
have  been  inaccurate,  out  of  proponion,  devoid  of  physical  representa- 
tions, badly  colored,  drawn  on  irregnUr  scaler  or  no  scale  at  all,  thus 
.  tendering  comparison  impossible.  To  study  the  earth  with  all  its  vast 
organs,  so  to  speak,  to  investigate  it  in  the  light  of  its  sublime  and 
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^jnond  phesomenft,  it  it  requisite  thkt  we  sboold  possess  oaneWes  of 
:  tnithfiil  Ukenessee,  Utat  we  may  eeiae  dpMi  tliew  phenotneDft  as  if  by 
-.'pTozy,  and  hold  them  in  our  grasp  till  we  can  properly  observe,  com' 
!  pue,  ud  characteriie  them.  The  field  ia  so  vast,  and  tiie  range  of 
our  vidon  is  so  limited,  that  there  most  needs  be  reduction,  and  this 
leduction  must  be  so  akillAilly  performed  aa  to  preserve  all  the  ess«t- 
.twl  tratbfolness  of  the  original. 

\  DlMHlFTlOH    Ct  TBI  iKDEmntdT  SlKin. 

'  These  mape  are  engraved,  and  printed  on  fine  white  cambric  TIm 
coloring  is  rich  and  harm  on  ions,  striking  the  eye  moat  agreeably.  The 
'oiitlineft,  and  all  the  physical  features,  such  as  the  mountain  ranges, 
'the  river  systems,  and  the  desert  regions,  with  the. range  of  the  diSiar- 
ent  Tarieties  of  antmal  and  vegetable  productioitf  are  presented  in 
bold  relief,  and  tbos  well  calculated  to  strike  af>d  impress  themselves 
upon  the  mind  of  the  studenL  The  acale  upon  jib^ch  they  are  drawn 
is  uniform,  so  that  we  ace  not  only  the  -continental  maases,  but  all  the 
natural  features,  both  of  land  and  water,  as  well  as  the  political  diria- 
ions,  in  their  actual  relative  proportions  as  to  si:£c  and  form,  thus  ren- 
dering the  study  of  comparative  gc4^p«pby  possible  and  practicable. 
Associated  with  the  maps  there  are  well-executed  profiles,  admiiabty 
colored,  and  on  the  same  scale,  exhibiting  the  reliefs  of  the  earth,  th« 
mountain  masses,  the  plateaus,  tiie  table-lands,  and  the  valleys  in  their 
relative  elevations  above  the  eea-level,  thus  affording  ample  means  W 
the  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  groat  terrestrial  forms,  and  their 
kfiuences  upon  the  life  of  the  globe. 

The  maps  may  be  folded,  and  the  entire  series  can  easily  be  COD^ 
pressed  into  a  space  so  small  as  to  occupy  an  ordinary  table-drawen 
Being  of  cloth  exclusively,  they  are  very  durable,  and  will  last  for 
twenty  years.  Tlio  coloring  being  in  oil,  the  maps  may  be  wsalud  in 
■oftp  and  water,  without  the  least  disturbance  of  the  colors.  In  a 
word,  they  comprise,  in  respect  to  mechanical  execution,  artistic  finidt) 
and  scientific  accnracy,  all  that  the  most  ardent  lover  of  geographical 
researches  could  desire,  in  the  way  of  school  aids  in  tbls  department. 
F&BnDULils  DsKwimox  or  Tni  Vit.rt. 
We  begin  with  Europe  beeansa  it  is  Ae  smallest  of  the  series,  and 
nay  be  regarded  as  the  onH  ^f  comparison  as  to  size.  This  map 
occupies  a  space  of  eighteen  square  fbet,  being  four  and  a  balf  feet 
long  and  four  foot  wide.  The  coloring  is  pecnliarly  brilliant  and  rich, 
gFeatly  relieving  the  :ondines  of  the  complicated  tissue  ot  political 
divisions  which  make  up  this  interesting  continenL  The  river  sys- 
tems and  momtaiic  chains  are  delineated  in  a  style  so  bold  and  dis- 
tinct, that  to  sea-  IB  to  bdieve.  They  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
iU-dt^edauduLOonaterepiesontatioDsof  common  mam.  i 
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The  northern  limit  of  the  nna  and  of  gnia,  the  line*  of  the  AUnnl 
temperature  of  the  freeiiog  point,  and  the  southera  limit  of  poUr  iM 
are  distinctij-  shown,  and  add  much  to  the  ioterest  of  the  pupils'  tp- 
eearcb,  aa  into  the  etriicturc  and  hiatoiy  of  that  continent,  which  pla^ 
fio  important  a  part  ib  the  march  of  civilization. 

There  are  two  seta  of  profiles  exbibitiDg  the  reliefi,  accompan^ag 
the  map  of  Earope.  Three  of  these  sectionH  ran  from  east  tv  wcM, 
and  the  remaining  two  extend  Irom  north  to  south,  and  together  they 
afford  the  most  complete  view  of  the  continent,  its  form  and  structure, 
ever  afforded  to  the  student  of  geography  in  our  country. 

Of  the  enat  and  west  sections  we  have  the  northernmost  on  tlift 
parallel  of  60°;' extending  from  the  Shetland  Islands  eastwardly,  tfi 
tit  Konjalcooelitf'in  tlie  tTral  range,  and  passing  tlirough  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Si&nSnaVfan  'li(!!g,  elevated  about  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  se^.  'PicTe  is  almost  an'  uninterrnpted  level  from  the 
eastern  base  -ia  Hie  'plains  of  Northern  Russia,  in  longitude  32°  east. 
From  this  poInt%e  great  plain  referred  to,  which  is  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  attends  to  the  ITrals,  with  but  little  variation  lit 
the  elevation  of  the  surface. 

The  second  section  runs  from  Land's  End  eostwardly  along  the 
parallel  of  50°,  through  the  English  Channel,  touching  the  northern 
plains  of  France  and  Belgium,  cntting  the  Erzebi^e  and  Sudctea,  and 
passiDg  through  the  immense  plains  of  Galicia  and  Southern  Bossia, 
lerminal^g  at  the  Caspian  sea.  The  highest  pealc  of  the  Carpathians 
lb  shoWD  in  pervpoctive  in  the  northern  distance.  He  nest  and  last 
of  the  east  and  west  profiles,  stretches  from  the  Azores  through  the 
8!crra'de  Estrella  of  Portugal,  the  Spanish  plateau,  on  which  rests 
the  i^lty  of  Madrid,  and  the  Mediterranean,  cutting  Minorca,  Sardini% 
the  Italian  Apennines,  Turkey,  and  the  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor,  wit!b 
%e  towcHng  summits  of  the  Caucasus  in  tlic  distance. 
'  The  tongicudinal  sections  connect,  1st.  Cape  Matapan  in  Greece, 
with  the  North  Cape,  affording  ns  beautiful  views  of  Mta.  Elias  and 
Parnassus  in  Greece,  and  the  Balkans  in  Turkey,  and  Transylvania, 
stretching  across  the  immense  plains  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  Lap- 
land ;  2d.  Gibraltar  on  the  south,  catting  the  Pyrenees  in  Spun,  the 
Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  tha  Carpathians  in  Austria,  thence  stretching 
for  away  over  the  pl»ns  of  Central  Russia,  to  the  base  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  on  the  Siberian  boundaries. 

The  sublime  contrasts  so  vividly  presented  by  these  ahematioos  of 
mountain,  valley,  and  plain — the  vivid  pictures  presented  of  the  greU 
terrestrial  masses,  leading  the  student  to  an  iavertigxtion  of  their  func- 
tions and  uses  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  their  relatiotis  to  climate^ 
productions,  animal  life,  and  the  dcvelopoent  of  asaa,  can  not  fail  to 
impart  a  chann  to  geographical  studies,  heretoface 'HBkaown  ia  tfa*. 


Ana,  (lie  latest  and  tbo  most  iateresthig  of  tbe  fire  great  diviwoH, 
ia  here  reprcecnted  in  a  stylo  worthy  of  her  grsD^eur  in  phyucal  atrnc- 
'tare,  and  of  her  diHtJnction  in  the  m&rch  of  history.  Asia  vraa  the 
cradle  of  the  race,  and,  save  the  single  family  which  was  borae  aloft 
on  the  world  of  waters,  proved  alao  to  ho  ita  grave.  For  thoQundi 
'of  years  she  was  almost  die  only  theater  upon  which  the  drama  of 
''human  history,  with  its  mnltitni^inous  Bcenea,  evente,  and  characters, 
'  waa  being  performed.  It  is  also  the  abode  of  &11  that  ia  vast  and 
sublime  in  physical  structare ;  of  ail  that  is  varied  and  beautiful  in 
an!  tnatod  nature ;  of  every  thing  that  ia  "  pleasant  to  the  a^bt  and  good 
tor  food,"  Properly  to  represent  her,  thucfbre,  in  tfacse  great  char* 
acteristics,  is  worthy  of  a  traly  noUe  ambilnotii  Accordingly,  Mr, 
Schroeter  has  given  na  two  pictures — the  m^f  proper,  occupying 
nearly  fifty  eqnaro  feet,  and  a  aeries  of  seven  grand  profiles,  covering 
about  twenty  equare  feet.  These  graphic  cardi-pictures  it  is  difficult, 
and  hence  hazardous  to  attempt  to  describe.  'No  uwn^-pictureg  oau 
do  them  justice.    To  bo  appreciated,  tJiey  most  be  seen. 

Passing  by  the  dolinoations  of  the  merely  descriptive  or  rather 
political  characteristics,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  in  boldness  of 
outline,  and  in  harmony  and  beauty  of  coloring,  this  map  ia  tbos  tat 
the  gem  of  the  scries.  Placed  at  a  distance  of  thirty  oi  forty  fset 
from  the  pupil,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  an  admirable  outlme,  in -which 

'  all  the  minute  details  arc  lost  in  the  distance.  But  when  within  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  of  a  class,  it  presents  an  immense  maas  of  instruetive 

'  physical  facts,  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  character.  £bgin- 
ning  on  the  north,  we  have  the  polar  ice-fields,  exhibidng  the  distri- 
bution of  the  froEen  maeses  in  all  their  gradations,  from  the  closely 

'  formed  "  pach,"  to  the  floating  bo^s,  wending  their  lonely  way  to 
more  southern  climes.    Neit  we  observe  the  almost  endless  plaiju,  of 

'  Korthcm  Siberia,  stretching  amy  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  studded 
here  and  there  witb  deserts,  whose  peculiar  character  is  indicatod,  in 
the  drawing,  by  the  diffoMnc*  in  deiineatdon,  diowing  whether  it  be 
of  the  silicious  or  woody  description.  Approaching  tlie  southern 
border  of  this  mysterions  land,  tho  nqagnificent  series  of  mountain- 
chains,  and  the  succession  of  vast  plateaus,  which  distinguish  Asia 
above  all  other  parts  of  the  earth,  begin  their  majestic  marches. 
First,  there  is  the  6h^  of  the  Altois,  whose  highest  peak,  Bjelucha, 
ia  11,000  feet  ahoTe  the  ocean.  This  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  plateau  of  Dziinugftry,  1,300  feet;  the  Thian-Shaji  chain,  Mount 
B<^o-Tola,  1S,O0O  feet  high  ;  the  Desert  of  Lc^,  and  the  nortbcm 

'  ba^  of  the  Qnenlun,  the  former  3,000  and  the  latter  S.OOD  fbet  high  ; 
the  chain  of  the  Quenlun  21,000  feet;  the  plateau  of  Eatochi  ^)Q[e 
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Tabet,  11,000  «t)d  14,000  feet,  aod  finally  culminating  in  the  gre&t 
Himalayan  cliain,  1,400  milcB  ioag,  whoae  highest  peak,  ^Dharalajire, 
toners  to  the  immense  altttuda  of  28,070  feet,  or  more  than  five  mile* 
above  the  sea4eTel,  being  the  .highest  point  of  land  yet  discovered 
upon  the  globe.  Nothing  ,can  exceed  the  boldness,  distinctness,  and 
beaaty  wiUi  which  these  mpuntain  xaciges  are  delineated.  Qreat 
teUeEa  as  they  are  upon  the  otherwise  monotonous  plain  of  the  ter- 
restrial surface,  they  stand  out  upon  this  map  with  a  vividness  almost 
rivaling  the  reality  in  naturo.  The  northerti  range  of  the  camel,  tho 
northern  limit  of  paims,  of  groin,  and  of  trees,  the  circuit  embraced 
within  which  tha  eruptive  effects  of  tho  volcano  Tombora  in  tjio 
island  of  Sumbarva  were  experienced  is  defined,  and  the  great  Chinese 
Wall,  and  other  iatersHtilig  historical  physical  facts  are  present^  b> 
lelieve  the  moAotony  of  mere  descriptive  details.  But  it  is  not  until 
we  survey  .the. prolileB.  which  accompany  this  splendid  map,  that  tha 
grandeur  of  tbe|  plf^sical  forms  which  characterize  this  part  of  Uie 
world  is  fully  revealed.  .  Of  these  profiles,  four  extend  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  while  the  remaining  three  are  loogitudiuaL  The  first 
section  begina  at  JUoiiut  Obdorsb,  in  the  Ural  chain,  and,  following 
the  Arctic  Circle,  tacmiiuteB  at  East  Cape,  in  Bbering's  Straits.  From 
the  base  of  the  Unds  to  East  Cape,  there  is  an  almost  anintermpted 
^un.  The  s^ond  seetion  opens  at  the  Ural  river,  in  latitude  50°,  on 
the  west,  cutting  the  steppes  of  Eirghisz  and  IsUiro,  the  Altai  monn^ 
tains,  and  passing  through  Mongolia,  Siberia,  and  Mongooria,  tcrmi- 

'  nabiog  at  Cape  Lopatka.  After  leaving  tho  steppe  of  Ishim,  the  sur- 
&ofrasanmes  an  undulating  shape,  the  mountain  sammits  reaching  an 
■elevation  of  from  6,000  to  lfi,000  feet 

IVofiie  number  throe,  commences  at  the  Dardanelles,  cutting  Mount 
Ida,  5,400  feet  in  height.  Mount  Olympus  being  in  the  distance,  and 

'paaung  along  tbe  4th  parallel  through  Ama  Iklinor,  the  plateaus  of 
ArnKnia,  with  Mount  Ararat  in  the  distance,  1 7,300  feet  altitude,  the 
Caq>ian  eea,  33  feet  below  the  level  of  t^  ocean,  thence  rising  through 
tbe  desert  plateau  of  Turkistan  to  tbe  lofty  aummita  of  the  Bolorda^ 
18,000  feet,  and  finally  passing  through  the. voA  steppes  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  tbe  peninsula  of  Korea,  aod  .the  island  of  Niphgn,  of  tbo 
Japanese  group. 

In  tbe  fourth  section  oi.  profile  ^e  have  exhibited  In  a  more  strik' 
ing  form  than  in  any  other,  tbe  icharacteristio  structure  of  this  vast 
continent  The  section  commences  at  Suez,  on  the  west,  and  tormi- 
satcs  at  Shanghi  on  tbe  east,  running  along  on  tiie  parallel  of  80° 
north.  It  is  here  tbat  the  grand  contrasts  presented  by  the  immense. 
plains  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Nortborn.  India,  and  China,  Kith 
the  multitudinous  summits  of  the  Himmnlayap  ntugc  diooting  up  t»  as 

'«Hi(ade  of  27,070  feet^  most  itiikingly  appear.    Tj)ji|}.^tiou  notonlj 
■■•'■  •■  ■"'■'■  '■■-■■  ...    r.-iiz^doyCoOglc' 


gires  lu  the  bsdnation  of  rast  fae^U  and  (fistaneeB,  inch  as  are  to 
beYoand  nowhere  else  on  our  planet;  hnt  it  a^ordi  na  an  adEnirable 
filnstration  of  what  is  understood  by  the  "  backbone  ot  a  contii^eiit.'' 
Words  are  inadeqnatc  to  describe  eveii  &e  Jae-ttmile*  as  presented  by 
these  splendid  views  of  nature  in  her  "grandest  moods."  To  approach 
eren  a  bint  conception  of  the  realitj,  these  pictures  most  be  seen  and 
Btndied.  5j  their  aid  we  may  obtain  Some  idea  of  the  snblime  crno- 
tions  eiperienced  by  Humboldt  and  his  oompaniona,  while  surveying 
fhoM  majeetic  "hills,  rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun." 

Which,  as  the  poet  nugs,  are  the  solenn  decorations  of  the  great 
tofab  «( lAsn. 

The  final  east  and  west  profile  begins  at  McCca,  in  Arabia,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  twentieth  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  We  are 
tbna  afforded  a  view  of  the  great  desert  of  Rohar  qr  Rhali,  in  Arabia, 
which  is  elevated  to  a  height  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  Inie  thence  passes  across  the  Arabian  Sea  to'-Bombay,  cutting 
the  wcstero  Ghauts,  the  platean  of  Dcccan,  the  eastern  Ghauts,  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal,  and  the  high  summits  of  farther  India,  This  section 
affords  some  fine  contrasts  of  desert  plains,  elevated  plateaus,  and 
lofty  mountains  alternating  with  stretches  of  sea  and  gulf,  and  indica- 
ting great  variety  of  structure,  as  well  as*  of  climate  and  productions. 

The  two  remaining  profiles  follow  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
the  westernmost  connecting  Ceylon  with  the  mouth  of  the  great 
River  Obe,  ia  Siberia,  in  longitude  80°  east  from  Greenwich.  The 
mvre  easterly  commcDCes  at  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  ranniDg  along 
the  lOBth  meridian,  terminates  at  Capo  Cbeluskin,  in  the  Arctic '8ca.' 
By  the  aid  of  these  two  profiles,  the  student  is  enabled  to  bbtaJn  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  great  laws  of  relief,  which  in  Asia  are  most 
■trikingly  illustrated  in  a  longitudio&l  direction.  As  we  study  the 
important  physical  facts  so  boldiy  and  beantihily  presented  for  ooQ- 
templation  in  these  sectional  prrtfilcs,  our  only  wonder  ia  that  we  have 
been  content  to  grope  about  in  darkness  aflcr  the  truth  so  long  and 
ao  patiently.  CertaiD  it  is,  tliat  since  the  means  of  gainit^  a  higher 
conception  of  the  vastnttsa  and  grandeur  of  the  physical  forms  which 
g«m  the  surface  of  out  planet  are  now  and  here  afibrded  us,  they  will 
hereafter  be  deemed  iadtspenaable  to  the  rational  pursuit  of  geograph- 
ic^ studies,  and  they  most  become  the  common  inheritance  of  every 
inatitntioa  of  learning,  claiming  to  be  respectable,  and  aiming  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  time. 

We  content  ourselvcB  with  this  imperfect  notice  of  the  admirable 
aeries  of  Mr.  Schroctcr,  Time  and  space  will  not  permit  a  fuD  de- 
scription of  each  map,  and  we  have  choeen  Europe,  the  smaller,  and 
Asia,  the  laigor'nnmber  of  the  set,  as  presenting  a  ^r  average  of  the 
merita  of  the  whole. 
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Thia  p^MT  cftD  sot  be  ^lora  approprUtcly  cloBad,  than  by  living  tha 
ntjoined  brief  abetMd  of  the  aathoi'B  views  in  r^ud  to  the  necot-  . 
ntie«  of  Bach  a  seriea  of  geographical  representatioDs  as  is  demanded 
by  the  uatare  of  the  sabject,  and  the  wants  of  a  rational  sy atem  of' 
■chool  instrncUon ; 

"The  oontbucdon  of  ecbool  nnpa,  aa  an  important  medimo  of  edu- 
eatJOB,  has  not  attracted  the  att«nUoD  of  the  scientific  world  as  much  , 
as  the  Bobject  deserves. 

"  let.  The  maps  should  be  large  and  freed  from  lettering ;  anch  can 
alone  possess  the  advantage  of  giving  tme  and  bold  pictnrea,  nodis-''- 
tutfaed  by  any  thing  not  in  conformity  with  nature.     A  great  many 
fikcts  of  physical  and  political  gec^japhy  cannot  be  explained. on  thp  ,; 
small  maps  of  a  school  atlaa.  .  ^■ 

"2iJ,  It  ahould  always  bo  remembered  and  shown  in  the  proiection, 
that  part  of  a  globii  is  represented,  and  the  projection  should  be  ac-  ' 
curately  compnted  according  to  this  principle,  and  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  compiler. 

"  3d.  As  mi)ch  idotailed  intbimatioa  as  possible  should  be  given,  so  - 
tliat  the  endless  variety  of  nature  may  be  indicated,  and  ibe  child 
thua  induced,  with  thje  assistance  of  the  teacher,  to  form  an  opinion, 
iwn  judgment  of  the  general  types  and  ruling  laws.  Facta 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  general  definitions,  and  not  be  muti- 
lated to  harmonize  with  glittering  generalities. 

"ilh.  A  sound  judgment,  based  on  ecienco  and  philosophy,  Bhoiild 
direct  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  such  detailed  information. 

"5th.  The  execution  should  be  bold  and  distinct,  performed  with 
artistic  taftc  and  skill,  so  as  to  make  the  maps  approach  the  effect  of 
a  picture. 

"6th.  Coloring,  too  often  neglected,  shonld  be  oarefnlly  arrtngod 
And  tastefully  executed.  The  impression  of  colors  on  a  child's  mind 
exceeds  in  duration  and  intensity,  by  far,  that  of  monochromatic 
drswingH, — which  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"Vtfa.  Hiev  ibonid  be  bo  constructed  ns  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
ow  any  of-  the  nnmerons  excellent  tett~books  published,  and  not  be  ' 
dependent  upoo  any  partionlar  system. 

"fith.  A  uniform  scale  should  be  adopted  for  tbo  correspondina 
maps;  tbo  utility  and  necessity  of  this  will  bo  apparent  to  all  practical  : 
teachers. 

"0th.  Judiciouslyselectcdand  executed  protilcs(ofaunifonnscalc),   ' 
illustrating  physical  geography,  should  accouipaDy  each  map." 

In  conformity  with  these  principles,  the  "Independent  Scries  of 
Ontlinc,  Descriptive,  Fhysical,  and  Historical -Mapa"  have  been  con^ 
■tnicted  by  Mr.  Schroctor. 

The  series  consists  of  one  set  of  seventeen  maps,  averaging  about 
thirty-six  square  feet,  and  a  smaller  set  of  ten  maps,  averaging  about 
nine  square  feet.  v.  r.  p. 
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Tb*  eommwid  whJab  man  it  aoiniriag  ottr  naUir*  ia  una  of  Ibe  reoiMfcaUe. 
reium  of  our  time.  He  ii  pcaetraling  into  ber  aecfet  proOMKi,  and  ]eaiiuB( 
the  iBwi  and  methodi  of  Ucr  aorkingi,  Willi  a  auocca  tbat  ovUivali  the  dNMn 
'  of  tbe  alobemiaU.  Frum  year  to  year,  he  ia  drawing  her  mighty  power  inku  bia 
acrvioe,  and  making  biT  la  achieve  liJt  bim  renlta  that  aeem  almot  magical.  Hs 
bindi  dowD  ateam  to  be  the  dmdge  in  hii  wwltabopa ;  ha  makw  elccttiohy  hia 
meaaenger  from  continent  to  NDtineut ;  and  now  he  ia  oonatraising  the  light  ta 
be  hia  drangbtamBIi,  and  (o  iketrh  with  on  ilherial  pencil,  all  that  ia  tnoM  beanU- 
fnl  or  loblime  in  tbe  outward  world.  Tbe  Dagoermilypa  in  ila  Tariooi  modifioa- 
tiuni,  eatcbea  and  makes  dnmble  the  erei^^hanging  exprcMian  of  the  hnman  boa, 
tbe  landjKape,  and  whali.'ier  ii  moat  itriklog  in  natara;  and  now  comei  tb« 
Stereeaeope,  and  in  (be  worda  of  Sli  David  QrtwMer,  "  aeproduoea  in  all  tbehr 
roondiKM  and  proniinenoo  tbe  objects  and  tho  aocua  tlielfiaelrea."  Tbia  ia  the 
ubaracteTiilia  of  thin  wonderfal  initranieiit,  ibat  il  givr^  ihe  aelidity  of  natora  I* 
whalcier  it  rcprcaeota,  ao  that  we  eee  it,  not  m  on  a  pluc  eadpiK,  aa  in  pktarcB, 
but  ttanding  tat  with  life-like  diatinctntaa.  It  ia  capvciflly  adapted  to  Kulplnre 
and  nrobitt'Cture,  which  it  bai  ibe  power  of  bringing  bcroro  tbe  eye  wilb  the  iit- 
moat  exactucM  and  vividoeaa.  Kolhing  ran  be  more  Itdb  to.natore  than  auch 
Tiewa  aa  the  Ruina  of  Karnak,  iho  winter  sA-'nei  al  Niagaw,  (whioh  Id  tbeir  ic^ 
iiiedneH  are  more  like  «rchiLi.'Cture  than  ktidacape,)  and  the  Slatitary  of  ibe  Vati- 
can. It  ta  tbe  best  aubsiiiutc  biibcrio  diicoTercd,  and  ve  might  almori  aay  Ihal 
il  ia  the  b«at  poaaible  Babititute  for  foreign  travel )  and  it  eoabk'S  us  to  fill  our  par> 
lora  and  our  aoboola  with  tbe  noblest  treuures,  both  of  Art  and  Nature,  and  itudj 
tbetu  u(  our  leiiure,  ooming  back  to  ihem,  from  liiue  to  lime,  untd  we  have  mastered 
every  feature,  (a  no  traveler  on  tho  wing  can  do. 

Aa  a  help  in  our  aoboola  to  the  study  of  Gcagnpb7  and  Hiatory,  aad  Ibe  ndi- 
meuls  of  the  !F1iie  Aria,  it  aeema  to  na  inralnable.  It  win  give  •  tor  more  aoea- 
me  knowledge  of  looalitiea,  hnildinga,  atatnei,  &o.,  ihan  any  mere  verbal  dea«rip- 
tioncan  ever  do;  whUeaa  a  meona  of  educating  the  mind  to  the  appreoiattun  of  Iha 
beautiful,  it  ann  not  bnl  be  very  Metnl.  From  tbe  map  to  the  globa  waas  grtM 
atop ;  then  to  mapa  and  globea  witfa  niaed  anrftoea  exbilNting  the  eenlonr  of  lh« 
eartb^ibee — ita  monn  ulna  and  vnlleys  and  tablelands;  and  now  the  Slercoacope 
anpfdiea  what  waa  atiU  lacking,  and  takea  Iho  aeparala  ofajeeia  and  btinga  than 
bebre  na  is  all  like  diMinctiveneaa  and  pMininaDee  vl  ntUtj  and  Ub^ 

Tbrto  reScoliona  on  the  Edacalional  tTsea  of  the  Stereeaoope  are  anggeeted 
by  a  recent  opportunity  we  have  enjoyed  of  cuminiDg  a  aeriee  of  vlewa  aeleclcd 
fhNn  tbe  tmmenaa  eoUeofiaai  af  the  I^ndvm  Sltriateafu  Campatii/,  091  Broad- 
way. Tbe  pleesare  and  advtlMagca  of  former  tmida  have  been  renewed,  Iha 
bding  recolleetiona  of  churchn,  jiaTacei,  moaumenla,  and  pielurea,  bare  been  re- 
vived ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  "  ho«iw  and  bannia  of  genisi,"  and  of  diaiant 
aoenea  and  objeota  of  art,  of  liriiig  paauaia,  and  Ibe  ndna  <A  Ninenh,  Egypt,  and 
Paleatine,  which  we  have  never  had,  and  never  shall  have  an  opportanity  of 
visiting  in  person,  hoi  been  greatly  extended  by  this  quiet  etamioaiioD.  Evary 
house  and  every  aohoolabould  bare  a  Stereoacope  and  aeleotton  from  the  viewac/ 
ihia  Compaay- 

Itwlmmenta  can  be  Ttad,  rf  any  price;  and  aa  the  riewa  manubcturi^d  by 
dlflerent  companies  are  all  on  the  same  soale,  Iho  aame  inatnuneot  will  Mtawd 
Ibranj  number  of  tien,  TbeaelaatcMi  beexlaoded  ftam  yaw  lo  year,  aaoallad 
to  toillBatratadifierentattulie«,aiidinb)eetauf  interaat. 
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The  new  Nhool-bntlding  erected  on  Northiunplon  elreet,  named  the  EktbU 
Sehoal-hoow,  In  hoirar  of  that  dntin^iifaed  orator  and  friend  of  edueatian,  vaa 
IbrmalTy  ded'teated  on  the  ITth  nf  Beptember,  b;  (be  miut  exerclaea,  irbich  \oak 
]iUee  [d  Ifae  large  upper  ball  of  the  baitding.  Tlia  baildmg,  which  ia  crot^tcd  oD 
•  plan  wbloh  doM  itot  diSer  Tuateriallj  (Wiin  the  other  Khool-bnildinga,  i*  finlslied 
■nd  rnrniibed  tbnraghoot  In  tbe  most  perfWit  manner,  and  in  all  respecta  may  be 
RBurded  aa  a  ntodel  Boalon  achool-honae.  The  lint  floor  over  the  heating  appa- 
mtua  la  Grc-prooT,  an  improrement  wUch  will  be  adopted  in  regard  to  tbe  houaca 
bereafter  conattDCted. 

The  platform  waa  occupied  by  Bh  Ilonor  Mayor  TJncotn  and  tlie  mcmbeni  o( 
the  City  Govemmelit,  flm.  Edward  Ererell,  President  Felton,  Hod.  Robert  C. 
Wmthmp,  Re».  Dr.  Putnam,  Hop,  J.  D,  Philbrioli,  and  Whet* 

The  exeroiacs  comrMebced  wilTi  ehnntlog  "  The  Lord'a  Prayer,"  by  tbe  pnplla. 
KeT.  D.  C.  Eddy  then  read  aeleeliona  from  tbe  Scriplnra,  alter  which  a  prayer 
waa  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bilrrougtia.  A  commemorslive  lotig,  written  (or  lh« 
(■craaian  by  Mr.  Rufai  Leigfiton,  was  anng.  Alderman  Bailey,  Chairman  of  the 
Bnilding  CoDimiitee,  then  delivered  the  keya  of  tbe  Bi^K>ot-boin«  to  Maror  Un- 
mIp,  who  rcapunded  bri'i'lly  to  the  rcmarliB  of  Alderman  Bailey,  and  then  bunded 
the  keya  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Thayer,  Chairman  of  the  loeal  School  Committee.  Mt. 
Thayar  made  a  f^w  remarka  and  prevented  the  keya  to  Mr.  George  B.  Hydo, 
Prinoipal  of  the  ETorett  School.  A  dedicatory  byinn,  written  far  tbe  ocoaaioii  hf 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Adama,  wai  sung  by  th^papili.  Mr.  Everett  waa  then  introduced 
by  tbe  Chairman,  and  made  tlie  fbltowing  addreaa : — 


Mr.  CbaimtB  >-Toa  will  chU;  believe  tliat  1  feel  a  peonliar  intereat  In  the 
o«iaaaioa  tbat  baa  called  ■■  together.  Tbe  dedioation  of  a  new  6ia(  ebua  aehoi^ 
house  ia  at  oil  timei  an  event  at  far  greater  importaooe  to  the  wel&re  of  Um 
ootnmutiity  than  many  of  the  oocurreocea  whieh  at  the  time  attract  much  mora 
of  th(^  ^hlio  attention,  and  fill  a  larger  apace  in  the  pagea  of  history.  The  huuie 
vhioh  w«lhi>da]r  dedieata  ia  to  ba  occupied  by  a  gchoDl  which  bad  already,  M 
th«  Dwigbt  aciuel  fur  girla,  eatabiiahiil  an  enviable  repntatioo  among  tbe  aiatar 
inalitulioni.  It  ia  now,  in  ootuequeDCe  of  the  rapid  growth  of  tbii  part  of  the 
city,  tranifiTred,  with  the  hnppiest  pimpecta,  to  thia  new,  ipaeiou*  and  admirably 
<nanged  building — a  mode)  aebool-honae,  flt  hr  the  reeeplioa  nf  a  model  Kbool. 
I  hapr,  ea  a  Manl  to  ednaatim  fmm  my  youtk  ap,  I  ahoald  da>y  appreciate  the 
importance  of  aoch  an  event;  hal  yon  have  kindly  given  me  a  reason — to  the 
alrcngth  of  which  it  would  tie  affin^tation  to  ai.<cm  inseiwible — lor  taking  ■  peeutiaT 
inttrrat  in  thia  day'e  oeTemonlal, 

One  of  (he  higbeat  bonora  arbleh  can  be  phid  to  M  bAridDal— one  ri  Iha  maat 
enviable  token*  of  the  gmiil  opinion  of  ih*  ovanuDitf  in  wbiob  b«  live* — ia  l» 
connect  his  name  with  tome  permnnent  material  object,  aome  acientifio  diaooveiy, 
•ome  achievement  in  art,  aome  benelTccnt  [DBtilutioti,  with  refercnoo  to  which,  by 
word  or  by  deed,  be  may  be  (bau|tht  In  liare  deterred  well  of  hi*  fellow-men. 
Hundreda  of  town*  and  dtio  oD  1^  aaattiBant  paeaH  tbe  memory  of  tba  great 
anil  good  men,  who,  in  peace  and  in  war,  foaaded  and  aoatained  the  libertica  and 
riehta  of  the  country.  Science  give*  the  name  of  the  aatronoiner  to  the  oumet, 
whoae  periodical  retnrn  be  lun  asecrtalned.  Botany  commemonilee  her  votariea, 
in  the  Bower*,  and  tba  trM*— 4w  Katmjw,  tbe  Dahliaa,  tbe  Robiniaa— whiid>  they 
fiiBt  diaoovered  and  deaeribed.  Tba  (badl  relto*  of  the  elder  world  are  deaigaWea 
by  tbe  name*  of  the  geoln^ita  who  Brat  eihnmed  them  from  IheJr  adamaotiBa 
graves  ;  and  wo  can  not  but  feel  that  one  of  the  atrongcat  itMJncIa  of  onr  nature 
ia  gratified  by  then  aiaodation*. 

Bat  what  are  theae  li&ltaa,  aoollMa  aibMiaaaa,  ditM  mate,  Intnimata  bodiaa  In 
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the  bcSTou  iboTe.  or  Ihs  «art])  benrMb — tlta  npnooi  eonMt,  tha  Utng  Aower, 

th«  extinct  animal,  whoH  lerj'  Bkrkton.  (■  Mrbm  into  atone — eom Dared  with  an 
ilwtltutioD  like  Ibii — s  linng  foaDtsrn  of  eternal  light,  a  flower  gararn  planted  in 
•srh  Bncoeeding  year,  with  gemu  of  nn^ioff  grewlli ;  a  noTaRy,  baoeath  wheee 
fbaleriog  wings  ao  men;  iiomorial  apirita  shal)  be  tniaed  ap  in  the  paibt  uf  daty, 
DwfulDesa,  and  hapiiineaa;  and  in  %shtch  fOQ  pennH  me  to  hope  ttuU  irij  poor 
name  will  be  kindly  rcraemiiered,  an  long  m  the  Bchoolt  of  BoMoa  shall  ret^  ' 
their  name  and  their  praiie  In  the  land ;  and  that  I  am  well  awne  ifin  b«  ■■  ton^ 
IK  Boaton  lieracif  ahali  retain  her  place  on  the  satth'a  aarfiice;  for  as  long  aa  there 
ia  a  city  oouneil  to  appropriate  a  dollar,  or  a  treaanrer  to  paj  it,  I  am  aure  it  wjU 
be  Toled  and  paid  for  the  aupportof  the  achotJi.  Devoted  fbr  a  pretty  long  Ufa  to 
the  public  KnicCjin  >  Tariety  of  pnnnll*  and  oooapatlon*,  laboring,  I  know  I  micf 
mtj  diligently,  sod  I  hope  I  may  add,  though  BDmctirnei  with  erring  indgmeol, 
yetalwaya  with  honeat  purpoae,  for  the  pnblto  good,at  home  and  abnjaa,  I  frankly 
ovn,  air,  that  no  public  honor,  compliment,  or  reword,  « hid)  haa  erer  bllsn  to 
iny  k>t,  has  given  me  greater  pleaanrc  than  the  snociaCOn  (rf  toy  name  with  one 
of  (heee  noble  public  scboola  of  Boston. 

They  are  indved,  air,  the  jnit  pride  and  beat  of  onritkeieM  metropoHa,  and  It 
Is  with  great  propriety  that  yon  select  the  ITth  of  Sejitember  for  the  dedication  of 
s  new  achaol-bDuae.  As  the  corporate  oiiitetice  of  the  city  dales  from  that  day, 
•0  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  ita  oonlinni'd  proeperotia  growth — to  ita  per- 
pelnoled  lifi — than  the  orgsniution  of  one  of  these  admirable  Inatilntiona.  What 
oflbrlng  to  our  beloved  oity,  on  this  tta  two  hundred  md  thiMlBtfa'UttMay,  ten  we 
present  to  her  more  appropriate,  more  welcome,  mor*  auaplcee  cf  mod,  than  the 
meaoa  of  educating  eight  hundred  of  her  daughtcral  Nor  Is  it  the  Urthdey  of 
our  city  alone.  On  thia  day,  aevcnty-three  yean  ago,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  brlh  to  the  people  from  the  hand  of  the  peerless  chief,  who, 
whether  In  war  or  in  peace,  commanded  all  their  respect  and  ncited  all  their 
sSection.  The  beat,  the  only  hope  nnder  Providen««,  that  we  may  long  enjoy, 
we  and  our  children,  the  bleaaing  which  it  accurea  to  na  oa  a  united,  happy,  azid 
proaperoni  people,  i>  in  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  enllghteDod  pntriotHin  of 
which  these  free  sehools  are  the  great  living  fountain. 

TVe  are  aecuaed  aometimea  by  our  brethren  in  other  parte  of  the  eonntry,  and 
by  our  frienda  on  the  other  aide  of  the  water,  with  being  a  litth  given  to  srlT- 
landation.  I  don't  think  that  the  worst  (auH  of  a  oommnDity,  Ihoagh  it  mayb* 
aarried  too  &r  for  good  taste.  But  it  impliea  at  Icait  tbe  peaaesi(c«  of  sametUng, 
which  we  not  only  onnirlvcs  think  worthy  of  praise,  bnt  which  wG  hove  reason 
to  beliore  is  held  in  esteem  by  olhen.  For  I  really  do  not  tUnk  we  faHUlmlly 
ovei^praiso  the  common  aohoota  of  Boston.  Not  that  they  are  perfert ;  nothing 
human  ia  perfect .  but  I  must  ^ink  it  aa  liberal,  comprehensive  and  efficient  a 
system,  aa  the  imperfection  of  hamac  af&lrs  admits.  It  aims  to  give  to  Ae  entire 
population  of  both  seieBa  thorough  education  in  all  theneofnl  branebeaof  knewl- 
edge.  If  there  Is  a  ctoaa  in  the  commmity  to  low  that  the  system  does  not  go 
down  to  them.  It  is  for  aaiiBet  which  no  system,  established  by  mnnieipal  anlfaerity 
In  a  free  oomitry,  can  overcome.  In  nil  cMes  as  largo  as  Beaton,  there  must  be 
■ome  hundreds  of  unhappy  ohHdren,  such  as  Ihoee  to  whom  I  nlhtded  laal  Satur- 
day, (it  makea  one's  heart  b!*ed  to  see  them,)  whoee  wretched  parents  prefte 
■ending  them  Into  the  streets  to  ttegj  to  gnther  chips,  to  peddle  Imenges  and  Dews- 
papers,  rather  than  to  send  them  to  achooh     Bat  with  reaaonaUe  eoBpera''"    ~~ 


i,  may  be  attained  by  afl  her  ehildretj, 

"le  cost  at  which  this  end  ts  obtaibed,  hetn  wltneai  to  the  ItbeniHty  of  tbe 
oiiy.  I  perceive  by  the  Auditor's  report,  that,  for  the  last  finanoinl  year,  the  ex- 
penditure on  Uia  aehocla,  eiclnsive  of  sohool-housea,  amonnled  to  9373,608.61  ; 
for  Bchnol-bouaes,  1 144, 'J IK.flT,  mining  a  total  of  $5IT,3Tl.aS— tlT,STI  over  a 
half  a  million  of  dcjlara  (bra  fdngle  year,  which  I  am  indined  to  think  is,  In  pro- 
portion to  onr  popalation,  a  Isi^er  expenditure  for  the  porposea  of  edneMiaa  tbm 


I  by  any  ehy  at  people  on  the  bee  of  the  globe. 


obool-honso,  whose  dedicatioQ  we  are  assembled  to  witnew,  la  fer  the  M 
oommodation  of  a  girl'*  achoo)-,   and  this 
.words  OB  female  edaantjon. 
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Ttien  ti  >  good  deal  of  dlsouiuaii  >t  the  preaeot  3*j  on  tlie  labject  of  Wo- 
nau'*  Rights  uid  her  education.  No  one  would  be  willmg  to  allow  thai  h« 
wUied  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  ud  the  odI;  difSculty  leema  to  be  to 
MtUe  what  thair  righli  ue.  Tba  oiiiutu  of  Beaton,  loting  by  Iheir  muDiupal 
repremutativea,  hava  loag  sine*  uadertahcn  to  onavrer  thli  queetiou  In  a  proc- 
tital  nay,  ta  Sk  im  a  oity  gunratnent  can  do  it,  b;  sdmitlini;  the  right  (^  the 
girU  In  baTe,  at  ihe  public  expeoM,  u  good  tn  eduMtioD  u  the  boyi.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  oity  to  aiucnd  our  constitutiona,  lo  aa  to  eitend  politjcol  priri- 
le;«a  to  Ihe  gentler  lex,  nor  to  alter  the  lemilation  which  i^alatei  the  rigbta 
of  property.  But  it  waa  ia  the  power  of  the  city  to  withhold  or  to  grant  e^ual 
priviltgn  of  eduiiatiuaj  and  it  baa  dedded  that  the  free  gnunmar  achDola  of 
Bortou  ahonldbeopoQ  alike  lo  boya  and  girla.  Tbra  aeenu  to  me  not  only  a 
reoognilioD  at  the  oubtct  of  tlie  moat  iiuportaul  of  TVomen'a  Righta,  viz.,  a^na] 
partioipaCion  in  tbeae  iostitutiona,  but  the  beat  gnaranty  that  if  Id  any  thing  ebo 
th«  aei  ia  aujually  or  unfairly  jenlt  with,  the  remedy  will  oonie  In  doe  lima. 
With  the  aoknovledged  equality  of  woman  in  nnerai  intellectual  endovmenta,  . 
thoagh  tending  in  either  aei  to  an  appropriate  daTelopment,  with  her  admitted 
aupsriority  lo  man  ia  tact,  aensibility,  phyaicai  and  moral  anduranoe,  quicknoa 
of  perceptitH),  and  power  of  aooommodstion  to  oircunutancM,  give  her  for  two 
or  three  Ecneratiuna  equjfl  adTaolag<.<a  of  mental  culture,  and  iLe  lorda  of  orea* 
tJon  will  hara  to  oarey  more  guu  iban  (hey  do  at  preaent,  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
•njr^nient  of  any  thing  wbitA  aonnd  raaioDiiig  and  lair  eipariment  aball  ahow  to 
lie  t^  her  righta. 

I  have,  bovevar,  itning  doubta  whether,  tried  by  ibia  tert,  the  r«au1t  would  be 
a  partiaipation  in  the  perliirmawM  of  the  political  dntiea  which  the  experienoa 
of  the  hnman  race,  in  all  agea,  haa  nearly  confined  to  the  ooaracr  aei.  I  do  not 
real  thk  opinion  aijcly  on  the  tact  that  these  dutlea  do  not  aeem  ooogcninl  with 
the  auperior  delicacy  of  woman,  or  oompotjble  with  the  oocnpationa  whioh  nature 
aaa'gna  to  hcrr  in  the  domeatio  aphere.  1  think  it  would  be  found,  on  trial,  that 
nothing  would  be  gainrd — nothing  changed  Ibr  the  better-^y  patting  the  aexta 
ou  the  Mme  footing,  with  reapect,  for  instanoe,  to  the  right  of  moffrage.  Whether 
the  wivaa  aod  aiatcra  agreed  with  the  hnabands  and  brothen,  or  differed  from 
them — ai  t)u>  agreement  or  diftarcDOe  would,  in  the  long  ran,  eij^  eqnolly  in  nit 
putiea — tho  rcnilt  would  ba  the  aame  aa  at  preaent  So,  too,  whether  the  wife 
of  lbs  buaboad  had  t^e  itronger  will,  and  ao  dictated  the  other'a  lote,  w  Ihia, 
alao,  would  be  the  aome  on  nil  aidea,  the  mult  would  not  be  affected.  So  that  it 
would  bo  likely  to  turn  out  that  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  men  do 
the  elaclion Bering  and  the  TotIng  for  both  aeica,  ii  a  apeeiea  of  repreaentatim 
whioh  promote*  Ihe  oonvenicnoe  of  all  and  doea  ituuatiee  to  ntaie. 

Meaotimu  for  all  the  great  deaimble  objecta  of  life,  the  poaaenLon  <if  «ibbI  ad- 
mitagea  Ibr  the  improreoient  of  the  mind,  ia  of  Toatly  greater  importance  than 
the  partii'J potion  of  palilioa]  power.  There  are  three  great  obiecta  of  pnniut  on 
earth — wall-being,  or  hupiKuen  for  onrselTea  and  familiea ;  ioQuence  aod  contnJ 
oior  olhera ;  and  a  good  uamo  with  our  ttrllow-men,  while  we  live  and  when  we 
are  grnie.  Who  needa  be  told,  that,  in  the  prcaeat  atats  of  the  world,  a  good 
educntion  ia  not  indeed  a  aore,  but  by  br  the  moot  likely  means  of  obtaining  all 
the  rnda  which  coDalilnto  material  pmaperity,  cornpctence,  poaition,  etlablnhmcnt 
to  life)  and  that  it  aUo  open*  Ihe  pnreil  aourcc*  of  enjoyment.  The  happieat 
oondition  of  human  eiiileoce  ia  unqneationably  to  be  (bund  in  the  domealjo  oircia 
of  what  may  ba  called  the  middle  oonditiuD  of  aodely,  in  •  family  harmoniocHfy 
united  iu  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  innooent  and  rationnl  pleaanrea 
of  literature,  art  and  re&ned  intonKiurao,  equally  removed  fnnn  the  grandeura 
and  the  atraila  of  aocicty.  These  inoaocot  and  rational  pleaaarca,  and  Ihia  aolid 
happinm,  are  made  equally  aooenible  to  both  aeiea  b;  our  adnuraUe  achool 

Then  for  inHnenoa  over  othera,  aa  it  dcpcnda  much  more  oo  peraonal  qualitiea 
than  on  offioial  prerogatiTe,  equality  of  oducntion  fnrniihea  the  amplrat  meana 
of  equal  aaoendency.  It  ia  the  mental  and  moral  firooa,  nnt  political  power, 
which  mainly  govern  the  world.  It  ia  but  a  tew  yeara  tinoe  the  three  grrateat 
powen  in  Euri^,  two  en  ooe  aide  and  one  on  the  other,  engaged  in  a  deadly 
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■trngg^e  witli  each  other  to  deaie  the  Me  oT  the  Torkiih  empire ;  lhr««  Chrw- 
tian  powen  Uraitiliig  every  nerre,  the  ode  la  oTOrthrow,  the  two  iitht^ra  lo  up- 
hold the  0000  greMl  and  rurmidnUo,  bat  Dpir^tvwinftud  eSele  MoLurnnrdui 
deapntiam  oT  Wcatera  Aila.  Nnt  f.-M  thra  half  a  ta^tiab  of  men  were  oon- 
ceDlrated  ia  the  Crimea,  and  all  [be  military  talent  of  the  age  wsi  railed  Ibrlh 
in  the  eoDlcetT  And  who  bure  uff  (he  aoliuuwledfted  palm  of  energy,  useful- 
nea  aud  real  power  jd  that  iremenrloiia  contcit.  NifI  emperon  and  kingi,  Dot 
generals,  adniirala  or  ensiDeen,  Uanehing  froin  irnpn^iubl*  furtri.ines  and  bln- 
iog  iDtrenchtneDta.  the  thre^-bolted  Ihaiulera  of  irur.  No,  but  an  Eiigliih  girl, 
brtid  up  in  (he  priTucy  of  domrslio  life,  and  appisBriDg  on  tbut  drtid  stage  of 
hnmaa  hcIIod  and  auMring,  in  no  higher  oharaclet  than  that  uf  a  nuiM. 
Aai  then  for  &me,  to  which,  by  avalural  iiwtinet,  Ihe  iogMiaous  aoul  napirea: 

•■ Ttm  ■pur  whicli  At  ckir  islrlUiilb  ai—, 

(Tb.  lul  iDnmit,  of  nobto  <nii>J.) 
To  Hon  Mijbu  uhI  Mn  laboriDut  di;i"— 

need  I  aay,  that  the  anreit  path  to  a  reptitation  for  ihemBnof  niankind  ii  by  intal-    - 
leclual   imprDVement ;  and    that    in  thia  n-apect,  therefure,  our  Khool    ayatem 

C'  tceg  tht.'  leica  on  an  equality.  Ctyimider  for  a  inonR-at  the  apectucle  prest-nlud 
the  reign  at  Lcnia  XIV.,  the  AugnstBD  age  of  Fnaoe.  rieh  In  the  brightest 
naniee  of  her  lilenUnre,  philoaophy,  pnlitioa  aoit  nar— Paecul,  Dfecarln,  Cor- 
netUe,  Rneine,  I^IoDtaine,  .Moliere,  Jiowuet,  fWuhnf  JisuidBloae,  .Moaillun, 
Colbert,  Caoda,  Tnninne,  CatJUat  Among  all  these  illmtrioaa  namea  there  ia 
not  one  thai  ahinei  with  a  brighter  or  purer  rsy  than  ^ladiimc  de  Setigne  ;  not 
one  whoae  writing!  are  more  eitensiyely  read  by  posterity!  not  one  in  whose 
domestio  life  and  personal  character  all  future  ages  will  prob^y  Mk«  a  deeper 
Intereat.  The  other  diatiDgaiahed  individuala  wliom  1  have  menliuned.  we  re- 
gard with  cold  admiration,  as  penunoge*  in  (he  great  drama  uf  biatory.  We 
feet  aa  if  Madame  de  Sevigno  belonged  to  oar  own  bMilit«.  The  biniliar  lettera 
principally  to  har  datuhter,  wntt«n  by  tbia  virtuoua  and  aocompliahed  woman, 
who  prvserted  her  purity  in  a  lieentiooa  oonrt,  who  thought  with  vigor  and  wrote 
with  simplicity,  eameatneH,  and  trns  wit  in  a  pedantio  and  bBlwImI  ago,  bava 
^ren  her  a  ptaoe  among  the  celebrities  of  France,  which  the  moat  dtatingniahed 
of  tham  might  envy. 

Apart  then,  girla,  trom  a  preparation  for  the  pnmlla,  doti**,  and  enjcvmenla  - 
of  life,  wbioh  nMre  eapeoially  perUin  to  your  aex,  in  the  prtaent  orfcinnation  of 
aocicty,  you  poasMa  in  Ibeae  adnntagea  irf'  ednontion  the  meau*  of  uaefu'li-'*"  ""^ 
(if  that  be  an  object)  of  reputation,  which,  withmt  these,  would  tit,  in  agrcitt 
degree,  lnon<qx>liied  by  the  stronger  sei.  The  hey*  of  knowledge  Me  placed  ia. 
your  handa,  from  )la  elemeutal  principlea  up  to  the  higher  brenthca.  of  Useful 
learning.  These,  however,  are  topics  too  familiar  on  tht'se  occasions  to  b^.  dwelt 
upon,  and  I  will  oonclode  by  oETi-ring  you  my  best  wlshea,  that  the  ivputaliiA 
already  acquired  by  Ibe  Dwight  School  for  girla  may  be  mointuincd  noder  the 
new  organiiation  ;  that  your  improTtment  may  be  pmpurtioDed  to  juur  advantr  . 
•ge* ;  that  your  pn^resa  may  equal  the  warmesl  wishes  of  your  teaubera,  pft- 
renta,  and  friends  ;  and  that  you  may  grow  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  thu  best  bless- 
ings of  this  world,  and  the  brightest  and  highest  hopes  of  Ihe  world  to  oome. 


Among  the  uaeAil  appliaacea  «f  a  large  ednealional  establishment,  or  of  a 
Family  Sehool,  we  ahould  name  "Tht  Lomt  Printing  and  Lelitr-c»pi/ing 
Priu,"  with  an  outfit  of  Cmiifiiting  Slut,  Con  snif  Fml  of  Typt,  Ink  MoUtr, 
Btaria  and  Beartrt,  Can  ef  /si,  ^e.,  which  can  be  got  of  the  Lows  Pin  Co., 
No.  13  Water  street,  Boston,  for  843.  Wo  know  of  tii- better  school  tlinn  such 
a  printing  ofSoe  fbr  acquiring  the  hatut  of  correct  spelling,  capital Iznlion,  punctua- 
tion, and  paragimpliing,  while  the  pnpila  ore  jn-inting  Ciroulan,  Questions  for  the 
daily,  weekly,  or  qoorlerly  eismiDationi,  Catologuca,  and  BInnks  of  Tarioui  kinda 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  or  a  Monthly  Paper  fur  the  amuscmeut  and  impreve- 
ment  of  tha  oontribiaogi  tn  oooipoailion. 
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